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MADAM, 


== 0 Your Majeſty is moſt humbly Dedi- 


cated this Hs Part of the Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars, 
written by Edward Earl of — man 
For to whom ſo naturally can the works 
F of this Author, treating of the Times of 
wur Royal G be addreſs d, as to Your Self; 


nom wearing, Luſtre and Glory, that Crown, which, 


in thoſe yo * 5, was treated with ſo much contempt 
and Li laid low even to the Duſt ö 
I Vol. II. Fart. 1. A: Dis 


THE DEDICATION. 


This Second Part comes with the greater confidence 
into Your Preſence, by the advantage of the favourable re- 
ception the Firſt hath met with in the World; ſince it im 
not to be doubted, but the ſame truth, fairneſs, and impar- © 
tiality, that will be found throughout the whole thread ß 
the Hiſtory, will meet with the ſame Candour from al! 4 
equal Judges. 2 5 

Tis true, ſome few Perſons, whoſe Anceſtors are here J 
found not to have had that part during their lives which 
would have been more apreeable to the wiſhes of their 
ſurviving Poſterity, have been offended at ſome particulars, 

mention d in this Hiſtory, concerning ſo near Relations, * 
and would have them paſs for miſtaken Informations. | 
But it is to be hoped, that ſuch a concern of Kindred for 
their Families, though not blameable in them, will rather 
appear partial on Their ſide ; fince it cannot be doubtbd, 
Gut thu Author muſt have had his materials from un- 
derflable, and unexceptionable hands, and could have no 
temptation to inſert any thing, but the truth in a work of 
this nature, which was deſgn d to remain to Poſterity, as © * 
a faithful record of Things, and Perſons in thoſe Times, © 
_ 6 his own ail ſincerity in the repreſentation ®* 7 
of then. = 4 

In this aſſurance it it humbly hoped, it will not be un- 
profitable to Your Majeſty to be here inform u of the fata! 
and undeſeryd misfortunes of one of Your Anceſtors, with Ne. 

the particular and ſad octaſions f them; the better to di- 
ref Your Royal Perſon through the continual uncertainties 
of the Greatneſs of this World. And as Your Majeſty can- © 
not have a better Guide, throughout the whole Courſe of | 
Your Reign, for the good Adminiſtration of Your Govern- | 
ment, than Hiſtory in general, ſo there cannot be a more | 
uſeful one to Your Majeſty than this of Your own Kingdoms ; * of 
and it it preſum d, without lying under the Imputation f 7 
miſleading Your Majeſty, it may be aſſerted that no Au- 1 
thor c have been * mſtrutted, and have known | pla 


more of the Times and Matters of which he writes, than ”* 
ebu who it here preſented to You. =. 

Your Majeſty may depend upon his Relations to be true 7"* 
in Fact; and You will find bu Obſervations juſt ; hu Re- fat 
Nectiont made with judgment and weigbt; and by Advices | he 
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| given upon wiſe an! hore? Principles ; not capable of 


being now interpret a: jubſervient to any Ambition or 


I Intereſt of hu own; and having now outliv d the Prejudlices 
and Partialities of the Times in which they were Written. 
And Your Majeſty thus Elevated, as by God s bleſſings 
Wu are, from whom a great many Truths may be indu- 
+ ſtriouſly conceal d, and on whom a great many wrong No- 


trons under falſe Colours may with equal care be obtruded, 


will have the greater Advantage from this faithful Re- 


* membrancer.. 


This Author, once a Privy Counſellor and Miniſter to 


4 two Great Kings, and, in a good degree, Favourite to one 


of Them, hath ſome pretence to be admitted into Your 


# Majeſty's Council too, and may become capable of doing 


You Service alſo; whilſt the Accounts he gives of Times, 


| paſt, come ſeaſonably to guide You through the Times pre- 
; ſent, and thoſe to come. 


Thu Hiftory may lie upon Your Table unenvied, and 


4 Your Majeſty may paſs bours and days in the peruſal of 
it, when poſſibly, They who ſhall be the moſt uſeful in 

 & Nour Service, may be reflected on for aiming too much at 
influencing Your Actiont, and engroſſing Your Time. 


F-om thus Hiſtory Your Majeſty may come to know more 


7 of the nature, and temper of Your own People, than hath 
yet been obſerv d by any other Hand. Neither can any 
Living Converſation lay before Your Majeſty in one view, 
1 ſo many Tranſactions neceſſary for Your obſervation. And 
4 ſeeing no Prince can be endued in a moment with a per- 
1 feit Experience in the Conduct of Affairs, whatever know- 
I ledge may be uſeful to Your Majeſty s Government, if it 
may have been concealed from You in the Circumſtances 
/ Your Private Life, in this Hiſtory it may be the moſt 
. & <feftually ſupplied; where Your Majeſty will find the true 
4 


onſtitution of Your Government, both in Church and State, 


plainly laid before You, as well as the Miſfakes,' that 
were committed in the management of both. = 


Here Your Majeſty will jee how both thoſe Intereſts | 


are inſeparable, and ought to be preſerv d ſo, and how 
| fatal it hath prov'd to both, whenever , by the Artifice 


and Malice of wicked and ſelf-deſigning Men, they have 


Lappen d to be divided. And though Your Majeſty will ſee 
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here, how a Great King loſt his Kingdoms, and at laſt | 
his Life, in the Defence of this Church, You will diſcern 
zoo, that was by Men who were no better Friends to Mo- © 


narchy than to true Religion, that hu Calamities were 
brought upon Him; and as it was the method of thoſe 


' Men to take exceptions firſt to the Ceremonies and outward * 
Order of the Church, that they might attack her the more 
ſurely in her very Being and Foundation, ſo they could 


not deſtroy the State, which they chiefly deſign d, till they 


Bad firſt overturn d the Church. And a truth it 1s which 


cannot be controverted, that the Monarchy of England 


17 not nom capable of being Supported, but up on t * "A | 


ciples of the Church of England; from whence ii will be 


very natural to conclude, that the preſerving them both 
firmly Omted together, it the likelieft way for Your Ma- 


jeſty to Reign happily over Your Subjetts. 


The Religion by Law Eſtabliſh d is ſuch a Vital part | 


of the Government, ſo conſtantly woven and mixed into 
every branch of it, that generally Men look 1 
good part of their Property too; fince that, and the Go- 


vernment of the Church, is ſecured to them 


Your Sacred Perſon, an Invaſion upon the Church ought 
to be watched and prevented by thoſe who have the Ho- 
nour to be truſted in the publick Adminiſtration, with the 
ſtricteſt Care and Diligence, as the beſt way to preſerve 
Your Perſon and Government in their juſt Dignity and 
Authority. „„ | 
Amongſt ell the Obſervations, that may be made out 
of this Hiſtory, there ſeems none more Melancholick, than 
that, after ſo much miſery and deſolation brought upon 
theſe Kingdoms by that unnatural Civil War, which hath 
| yet left ſo many deep and lamentable marks of it s Rage 
and Fury, there have hitherto appear d ſo few ſons of R- 


pentance and Reformation. 
Some Perſons will ſee, they are deſian d to be excepted 
out of this Remark, whoſe Conduct hath happily made 


amends for the Miſtakes of their Anceſtors, and whoſe 


Fractice in the Stations they are now in, does ſuſſiciently 
aiſtinguiſb them. Happy were it for the Nation, had 
af the reft thought fit to follow ſo good Examples, 2 

—— | r 


it ar a _ 


by the ſame | 
Proviſion, So that it ſeems that, next to Treaſon againſt 
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| chat either An of indemnity and Oblivion, or Ad of 


Grace and Favour, or Employments of Authority, Riches, 
and Honour, had hitherto been alle to recover many of 


| them to the temper of * Subjects. The truth of this 


obſervation is ſet forth by this Author in ſo lively a man- 
ner, that one hath frequent occaſions to look on him as 
4 Prophet as well as an Hiſtorian, in ſeveral Particu- 
lars mention d in this Book. 3 

That thu Remark may not look froward or angry, 
with great ſubmiſſion to Your Majeſty, it may be conſſ- 


adler d, what can be the meaning of the ſeveral Semmaries, 


=" | and as it were Unverſities, ſet up in divers parts of the 


Ws he... i. Md. et, 3. 


3 and tender Reg 
1 proſperity of Your Majeſty s Reign. 


Kingdom, by more than ordinary Induſtry, contrary to 
Law, ſupported by large Contributions ; where the Youth 


it bred up in Principles directly contrary to Monarchical 


and Epiſcopal Government ? What can be the meaning of 
the conflant Solemn:zing by ſome Men, the Anniver ſary 


s of that diſma ! Thirtieth of January, in ſcandalous and 


opprobrious Feaſting and Teſting, which the Law of the 


N Land hath Commanded to be perpetually obſerv d in Faſting 


and Humiliation? If no ſober Man can ſay any thing 
mn the defence of ſuch Attions, ſo deſtructive to the very 
Eſſence of the Government, and yet impoſſible to be con- 
duted without much Conſultation and Advice, it is hoped 


1 tu Reflection will not be thought to have proceeded from 
a2 wicharitable and ill natur d Spirit, but from a dutiful 


ard to the good of the Nation, and the 


In the mean time, whether this does not look like 
an Induſtrious Propagation of the Rebellious Principles of 


the laſt Ape, and on that ſcore render it neceſſary that 
Wr Majeſty ſhould bave an Eye toward ſuch unaccount- 


able Proceedings, is humbly ſubmitted to Your Majeſty ; 


1 who will make 4 better Judgment upon the whole than 


any others can ſuggeſt to Jou: You habe à greater Inte- 
reſt to do it; You deve much mare to preſerve, and much 


more to loſe; You have the happineſs of Your Kinzdome, 


Your Crown, and Your Government to ſecure, in a time 
of as great difficulties, as ever were yet known, under 
a very Expenſrue War at preſent, and ſome Circumſtan- 
cet attending it in relation to 25 Nations, that may 

4 con- 
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ture ion of the two Kingdoms, very uncomfortable 
to reſlest on; " which yet, in all probability, will have In- 


thought that it 15 inevitable. 

* peve Your Majeſty a ſafe and 88 paſſage 
through Jo. many. appearances of Hazard; You can never 
want *Ondertakers of divers ſorts, who, according to their 
Several Paliticks, will warrant You Succeſs if You will 


triſt em: But Your real happineſs will very much depend 


. upon Tour Self, and Your chooſing to Honour with Your 
e ſuch Perſons as are Honeſt, Stout, and Wiſe. 
7 Informations of Times paſt may be uſeful, this Au- 
thor will deſerve a Hore of Credit with You, whoſe Re- 
putation and Experience were ſo great in his Life time, 
that they. will be Recorded in times to come for the real 
Services he aid, befides the Honour and great Fortune, 
unuſual to 4 Subject , of having been Grand-father to © 
ms great Queens, Your Royal Sifter aud Your Self, both 
fo well belov d, and efteem d by Your People ; both ſo wil. 
ling, and zealous to do Good. Her Power indeed was 
ependent ; but Her early Death made 
more unreſtrain d and Soveraron © 


na to Tour Self alone the more laſting 
Ml that came from Heaven to 


re the perujal 
ove ſerviceable waſh 2 2 


I praiſe and honour of bis Name ; and 


I 


+. If the henofe Your Majeſty 
this Hiſtory 


i 2 wor Lot 1 Self will not be diſpleaſed to alow bs 


of. that Advantage; nor be offended with 


" that Your Engliſh Heart, ſo happily 
z and Ador d by Your Subjefs, bad not 
Engliſh, without a communication with 


ee 


the gyod of bi Country, and the firm Eftabliſament 


2 3 
4 by this Dedication ouly to Introduce 
rs bar eto Your Preſence, it would be con- 
the, Intention of it ta take up more of Your Ma- 
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THE DEDICATION. _ 
ful Counſellor alone with You. For God's ſake Madam, 
and Your own, be pleaſed to read Him with Attention, 


and ſerious and frequent Reflections; and from thence, in 


5 | Comunftion with Your own Heart, preſcribe to Tur Self 
the Methods of true and laſting Greatneſs, and the ſolid 
JF Haxims of a Soveraign truly Engliſh; That during this 
3 Life, You may exceed in Felicities and Fame, and after 
2 thu og; in Reputation and Eſteem, that Glorious Prede- 
ceſſor of Your Majeſty's, the Renown d Firſt Semper Ea- 
dem, whoſe Motto You have choſen, and whoſe Pattern 
2 You ſeem to have taken for Your great Example, to Tour 
own Immortal Glory, and the Defence, nn and Pro- 
Prrity, of the — You Govern. 


And God grant You may do ſo long, . 


THE 


LT] 


= THE- 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Sc. 
BOOK VI. 


—— — - 


Iſai. XVIII. 2. 

Go, ye ſwift Meſſengers, to a Nation ſcattered and peeled, 
to a People terrible from the beginning hitherto ; a Na- 
tion meted out and troden down , whoſe Land the Rzvers 
have ſpoiled. 

. Ifai. XIX. 1 „ 
The Princes of Zoan are become fools : 
The Lord hath mingled a perverſe Spirit in the midſt thereof. 


__ 


E N the King ſet up his Standard at n. Ki. 
Nottingham , which was on the 25'h of condition as 
Auguſt , as is before remember'd, he — 
found the place much emptier than he 
thought the fame of his Standard would 
have ſuffer d it to be; and recciv'd In- 
telligence the next day, that the Rebels 
Army, for ſuch now he had declared 

thek, was Horſe, Foot, and Canon, at Northampton; beſides 

that Party which, in the end of the Fifth Book, we left at Co- 

ventry: whereas His few Cannon and Ammunition were ſtill at 

orb, being neither yet in an Equipage to march, though S'Fobn 

Heyden, his Majeſty's faithful Lieutenant of the Ordnance, uſed 

all poſſible diligence to form and prepare it; neither were there 

Foot enough levy'd to guard it: and at Nottingham, beſides 
ſome few of the Train d-bands, which 87 John Digby, the 

actire Sheriff of that County, drew into the old ruinous Caſtle 

there, there were not of Foot levy'd for the Service yet three 


hundred Men. So that they who were not oyer much given 
Vol. II. Part 1 ty 
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to fear, finding very many places in that great River, which 
was look'd upon as the only ſtrength and ſecurity of the 
Town, to be caſily fordable, and nothing towards an Army 
for defence, but the Standard ſetup, begun fadly toapprehend 
the danger of the King's own Perlon. Infomuch that Sr Jacob 
Aſpley, his Serjeant-Major-General of his intended Army, told 
him, © That . could not give any aſſurance againſt his Ma- 
ce jeſtys being taken out of his Bed, if the Rebels ſhould make 
*a brisk attempt to that purpoſe. And it was evident, all 
the Strength he had to depend upon was his Horſe, which 
were under the Command of Prince Rupert at Leiceſter, and 
were not at that time in Number above cight hundred, few 
better arm'd than with Swords; whilſt the Enemy had, with- 
in leſs than twenty Miles of that place, double the Number 

of Horſe excellently arm'd and appointed, and a Body of five 
thouſand Foot well train'd and dilciplin'd ; fo that, no doubt, 
if they had advanced, they might at leaſt have diſperſed thoſe 
few Troops of the King's, and driven his Majeſty to a greater 
diſtance, and expoſed him to notable hazards and Inconve- 
niencies. 
Portſ- Wurex Men were almoſt confounded with this proſpect, 
fer 4 by the his Majeſty receiv'd Intelligence, that Portſmouth was fo 
tienen ſtreiglitly beſieg d by Sea and Land, that it would be reduced 
R_ very few days, except it were relicy'd. For the truth is, 
Colonel Goring, though he had ſufficient warning, and ſuffi- 
cient ſupplies of Money to put that place into a poſture, had 
rely d too much upon probable and caſual aſſiſtance, and neg- 
lected to do that Himſelf which a vigilant Officer would have 
done: and albcit his chief dependance was both for Money 
and Proviſions from the Ifle of Wight, yet he was careleſs to 
ſecure thoſe ſmall Caſtles and Block-houſes, that guarded the 
paſſage; which revolting to the Parliament aſſoon as he de- 
clared for the King, cut off all thoſe Dependances; ſo that he 
had neither Men enough to do ordinary Duty, nor Proviſions 
enough for thoſe few, for any conſiderable time. And at the 
{ame time with this news of Portſmouth, arriv'd certain Ad- 
vertiſements, that the Marquis of Hertford, and all his F&ces 
in the Weſt, from whom — the King hoped that Portſmonth 
ſhould be reliev'd, was driven out of Somerſet-ſhire, where his 
Power and Intereſt was believ'd unqueſtionable, into Dorſet- 
ſhire; and there beſieged in Sherborne Caſtle. 
The Marquis TE Marquis, after he left the King at Beverley, by ordi- 
Here- nary Journies, and without making any long ſtay by the way, 
Kis, iv Came to Bath, upon the very edge of Somerſet-ſhire, at the 
_ time when the General Aſſizes were there held; where, meet- 
e ing all the conſiderable Gentlemen of that great County, and 
finding them well affected to the King's Service, except y 5 
| EW 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


fe who were ſufficiently known, he enter'd into conſultation 
* with them from whom he was to expect aſſiſtance, in what 


lace he ſhould moſt conveniently fix himſelf for the berter 


= diſpoſing the Affections of the 8 and to raiſe a ſtrength 
for the reſiſtance of any attempt which the Parliament might 
make, either againſt them, or to diſturb the Peace of the 
Country by their Ordinance of the Militia, which was the firſt 
power they were like to hear of. Some were of opinion, 
That Briſto! would be the fitteſt place, being a great, rich, 
and populons, City; of which being once poſſeſſed, they 
* ſhould ö 

2 © cefter-ſhire; and could not receive any Affront by a ſuddain 
* or tumultuary Inſurrection of the People. And if this Ad- 
vice had been follow d, it would, probably, have proved very 


e eaſily able to give the Law to Somerſet and Glo- 


proſperous. But on the contrary, it was objected, © That it 


ewas not evident, that his Lordſhip's reception into the City 
ee would be ſuch as was expected; Mr Hollis being Lieutenant 


te thereof, and having excrciled the Militia there; and there 
ce being viſibly many diſaffected People in it, and ſome of Emi- 


«nent Quality; and if he ſhould attempt to go thither and be 
E diſappointed, it would break the whole Deſign: Then that 


te jt was out of the County of Somerſet, and therefore that they 


* could not Legally draw that People thither ; beſides, that it 


«would look like fear and ſuſpicion of their own Power, to 
te put themſelves into a walled Town, as if they fear'd the 
ce power of the other Party would be able to oppreſs them. 


« Whereas, except Popham and Horner, all the Gentlemen of 


* Eminent Quality and Fortune of Somerſet-ſhire, were either 
< preſent with the Marquis, or prefum'd no to be inclin'd to 
te the Parliament. And therefore they propos d, That Wells, 


«being a pleaſant City, in the heart and near the center of 
ce that County, might be choſen for his Lordſhip's rendence. 


Which was accordingly agreed on, and thither the Marquis 
and his Train went, {ending for the neareſt Train'd-bands to 
appear before him; and preſuming that in little time, by the 


induſtry of the Gentlemen preſent, and his Lordſhip's Repu- 


tation, which was very great, the affections of the People 


* would be fo much wrought upon, and their underlt:ndings 
3 ſowell inform'd, that it would not be in the Power of tie Par- 


liament to pervert them, or to make ill impreſſions m them 
towards his Majeſty's Service. 9 55 . 

Wut sr his Lordſhip in this gentle way endeavcur d to 
compole the fears and apprehenſions of the Fraghe, and by 
doing all things in a peaceable way, and according to the 
Rules of the Known Laws, to convince all Men of the Juſtice 
and Integrity of his Majeſty's procecdings and Royal inten- 
tions; the other Party, according to their uſual confidence and 

. activity, 
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activity, wrought under- hand to perſwade the People that the 
Marquis was come down to put the Commiſſion of Array in 
Execution, by which Commiſſion a great part of the Eſtate of 
every Farmer or ſubſtantial Yeoman ſhould be taken from 
them; alledging that ſome Lords had faid, © That twenty 
c pounds by the year was enough for every Peaſant to live on; 
and ſo, taking advantage of the Commiſſion's being in Latin, 
tranſlated it into what Exgliſb they pleaſed; perſwading the 
ſubſtantial Yeomen and Frecholders, that at leaſt, two parts 
of their Eſtates would, by that Commiſſion, be taken from 
them; and the meaner and poorer ſort of People, that they 
were to Pay a Tax for one days labour in the week to the 
King ; and that all ſhould be, upon the matter, no better 
than Slaves to the Lords, and that there was no way to free 
and preſerve themſelves from this inſu 2 Tyranny, but 
by adhering to the Parliament, and ſubmitcing to the Ordi- 1 
nance for the Militia; which was purpolely prepair'd to en- 
able them to reſiſt theſe horrid Invaſions of their Liberties. 

Ir cannot cafily be believ d, how theſe groſs Infuſions ge- 
nerally prevail d. For though the Gentlemen of Ancient Fa- 
milies and Eſtates in that County were, for the moſt part, well 
affected to the King, and eaſily diſcern d by what Faction the 
Parliament was govern'd ; yet there were a People of an infe- 
rior degree, who, by good Husbandry, Cloathing, and other 
thriving Arts, had gotten very great Fortunes; and, by de- 
grees, getting themſelves into the Gentlemen's Eſtates, were 
angry that they found not themſelves in the ſame Eſtcem and 
Reputation with thoſe whoſe Eſtates they had; and therefore, 
with more induſtry than the other, ſtudied all ways to make 
themſelves conſiderable. Theſe, from the beginning, were 
faſt Friends to the Parliament; and many of them were now 
entruſted by them as Deputy Lieutenants in their new Ordi- 
nance of the Militia, and having found when the People were 
ripe, gather'd them together, with a purpoſe on a ſuddain, 
before there ſhould be any ſuſpicion, to ſurround and ſurprize 
the Marquis at Weils. For they had always this advantage ß 
the King's Party and his Counſels, that their Reſolutions were fo 
no ſooner publiſh'd, than they were ready to be executed, hi 
there being an abſolute implicite Obedience in the inferior fort © ne 
to thoſe who were to Command them; and their private 2 
Agents, with admirable induſtry and ſecrecy, preparing all 
Perſons and Things ready againſt a call: Whereas all the King's 
Counſels were, with great formality deliberated, before con- 
cluded: ind then with equal formality, and preciſe caution 
of the Law, executed; there being no other way to weigh 
down the prejudice, that was contracted againſt the Court, but 
by the moſt — publiſhing all concluſions, and 3 

em 
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them to that apparent juſtice and reaſon, that might prevail 
over the moſt ordinary underſtandings. 


Wu the Marquis was thus in the midſt of an Enemy 


N that almoſt cover d the whole Kingdom, his whole ſtrength 


was a Troop of Horſe, raiſed by Mr John Digby, Son to the 


Earl of Briſtol, and another by St Francis Hawley (both which 

were levied in thoſe parts to attend the King in the " 

and a Troop of Horſe and a {mall Troop of Dragoons, raiſ 
and arm'd by St Ralph Hopton at his own charge; and about 
gone hundred Foot gather d up by Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
I Lunsford towards a Regiment, which were likewiſe to have 
Z march'd to the King. Theſe, with the Lord Pawler, and the 
Gentlemen of the Country, which were about eight and 
twenty of the prime Quality there, with their Servants and 
Retinue made up the Marc 
T ings were with that exceed 
ment that the active Miniſters of the contrary party had ap- 
; =_ 2 genera? meeting at a Town within few Miles of 


uis's force. Then their proceeds 
ing caution, that upon advertiſe- 


ells, Sr Ralph Hopton being adviſed with his ſmall Troop and 


L ſome Voluntier Gentlemen to repair thither, and to diſap- 


int that Convention, and to take care that it might produce 


the leaſt prejudice to the King's Service; before he reach'd 
the place, thoſe Gentlemen who ſtay d behind (and by whoſe 
advice the Marquis thought it neceſſary abſolutely to govern 
# himſelf that they might ſee all 
the entrance into a War, which being once enter'd into, he 
Z well knew muſt be carried on another way) ſent him word 
That he ſhould forbear any hoſtile Act, otherwiſe they would 
® <diſclaim whatſocver he ſhould do. 
and Reſolution of thoſe few were ſuch, and the Cowardize of 
the undiſciplin'd ſeditious Rabble and their Leaders was fo 
eminent, that it was very probable, if thoſe few Tr 
been as actively employ'd as their Commanders defir'd, they 


poſſible warineſs was us'd in 


Whereas the Courage 


had 


might have been able to have driven the Biggots out of the 


Country, before they had fully poſſeſſed the reſt with their 
23 own rancour : which may be reaſonably preſum d by what 
F follow'd ſhortly after, when Mr Digby, St John Stawell and. 
his Sons, with ſome Voluntier Gentlemen, being in the whole 


not above fourſcore Horſe, and fourteen Dragoons, charged 


a greater Body of Horſe, and above fix hundred Foot of the 
2X Rebels, led by a Member of the Houſe of Commons; and 


without the loſs of one Man, killed ſeven in the place, hurt 


. very many, took their chief Officers, and as many more Pri- 


ſoners as they would; and fo routed the whole Body, that fx 


Men kept not together, they having all thrown down their 


Bor this good Fortune abated only the Courage of * 
2 w 


+ v 


who had run g 


and the City of Briſtel, drew together a Body of above twelve 
thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot, with ſome pieces of Cannon, 5 
with which they appear d on the top of the Hill over Mells; 
where the Marquis, in contempt of them, ſtay d two days, 
having only Barricadoed the Town; but then, finding that the 
few Train d- bands, which attended him there, were run away, 
either to their own Houſes, or to their fellows, on the top of 
the Hill; and hearing that more Forces, or, at leaſt, better 
Officers were coming from the Parliament againſt him, he re- 
| tir'd in the noon-day, and in the face of thatRebellious Heard 
He retires to from Wells to Somerten, and ſo to Sherborne, without any loſs 
Shervorne, or trouble, Thither, within two days, came to his Lordſhip 3 
St Jolm Berkley, Colonel Afhburnham, and fome other good 
Officers, enough to have form'd a conſiderable Army, if there 
had been no other want. But they had not been long there 
(and it was not eaſy to reſolve whither elſe to go, they having 
no reaſon to believe they ſhould be any where more welcome 3 
than in Somerſet-ſhire, from whence they had been now driven 
The Ear! of when the Earl of Bedford, General of the Horſe to the Par- 
—_— liament, with M* Hollis, Sr Walter Earl, and other Ephori, and 
$f um, a compleat Body of ſeven thouſand Foot at leaſt, order d bf 
Charles Eſſex, their Serjeant-Major-General, a Soldier of good 
experience and reputation in the Low Countries, and eight © 
full Troops of Horſe, under the Command of Captain Pretty, 
with four pieces of Cannon, in a very ſplendid equipage came © 
to Wells, and from thence to Sherborne. The Marquis, by this 
time having encreafcd his Foot to four hundred, with which 
that great Army was kept from entring that Town, and per- | © 
ſwaded to encamp in the Field about three quarters of a Mile 
North from the Caſtle; where, for the preſent, we muſt le ve 
the Marquis and his great4pirited little Army. : 

Ir could never be — why that Army did not then 
march directly to Nottingham ; which if it had done, his Ma- © 
jeſty's few Forces muſt immediately have been ſcatter d, and 
himſelf fled, or put himſelf into their hands, which there were 
enough ready to have advis d him todo; and if he had eſcap d, 
he might have been purſued by one Regiment of Horſe till MF © 
he had quitted the Kingdom. But it pleaſed God, that they | = 
made not the leaſt advance towards Nottingham. They about * 
the King began now to wiſh that he had ſtay d at Tu, and | 
propoſed his return thither ; but that was not hearken'd to; 

and they who adviſed his ſtay there, and againſt ann 
ue T 


oe” 


* 
© 


I. 


row to Nottingham, were more againſt his return thither, as an ab- 


erc- 


* 


un- 
von 
elve 
ion, 
ils; 
ays, 
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ſolute flight; but urged the advance of the Leyies, and a little 
patience, till it might be diſcern d what the Enemy did in- 
tend to do. In this great anxiety, ſome of the Lords deſir'd, 
That his Majeſty would lend a Meſſage to the Parliament, N. Kin 
de with ſome overture to incline them to a Treaty; which ga 

1 propoſition was no ſooner made, but moſt concurr'd in it, hn ov 
and no one had the contidence to oppoſe it. The King him 14 ns 4 
ſelf was lo offended at it, that he declar'd © He would never 
yield to it, and broke up the Council, that it might be no 
longer urged. But the next day, when they met again, they 
renew d the ſame advice with more earneſtneſs. The Earl of 
Southampton, a Perſon of great Prudence, and of a Reputation 
& atleaſt equal to any Man's, preſſed it, © As a thing that might 
= << do 1 and could do no harm: and the King's reaſons, 
# with reference to the inſolence it would raiſe in the Rebels, 
and the diſhonour that would thereby reflect upon Himſelf, 
3 were an{wer'd, by ſaying, Their inſolence would be for the 
King's advantage; and when they ſhould reject the offer of 


Peace. 


1 e Peace, which they believ'd they would do, they would make 


* ©themſelves the more odious to the People, who would be 
+ thereby the more inclin'd to ſerve the King. So that the 

© took it as granted, that the propoſition would be rejected; 
and therefore it ought to be made. It was farther faid, That 
*# his Majeſty was not able to make reſiſtance; that the Forces 
e before Sherborne, Portſmouh, and at Northampton, were three 


: ſeveral Armies, the leaſt of which would drive his Majeſty 


bout of his Dominions; that it was only in his power to 


4 ©* chooſe, whether, by making a fair offer himſelf, he would 


( ſeem to make Peace, which could not but render him ver 
Z ©gracious to the People, or ſufter himſelf to be taken Pri- 
K* ſoner (which he would not long be able to avoid) which 
de would give his Enemies Power, Reputation, and Authority 
*to proceed againſt his Majeſty, and, it might be, his Poſte- 
* rity, according to their own engaged Malice. = 

Ver this motive made no impreſſion in him. © For, he 
ce faid, no misfortune, or ill ſucceſs that might attend his en- 
te deavour of defending himſelf, could expoſe him to more 
* inconveniences than a Treaty at this time deſired by him, 
te where he muſt be underſtood to be willing to yield to what- 
te ſoever they would require of him; and how modeſt my 
*were like to be, might be judged by their Nineteen Propoſi- 


* tions, which were tender d, when their power could not be 
* reaſonably underſtood to be like fo much to exceed his Ma- 
« jelty's, as at this time ir was evident it did; and that having 
* now nothing to loſe but his honour, he conld be only ex- 
to op- 


* pole 


* cuſable to the world, by uſing his induſtry to the laſt 
Vol. II. Part 1. B 
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* poſe the Torrent, which if it prevail'd, would overwhelm 
chim. This compoſed Courage and Magnanimity of his Ma- 
jeſty cem d too Philolophical, and abſtracted from the Policy 
of {cif Pretervation, to which moſt others were paſſionately ad- 


dicted: and that which was the King's greateſt diladvantage, 


how many ſocver were of his mind (as ſome few, and bur 
| few there were; ) no Man durlt publickly avow that he was 
fo; a Treaty for peace being ſo popular a thing that whoſo- 
ever oppoled it would be ſure to be, by general conſent, a 
declar d Enemy to his Country. a 
Tuar which prevail'd with his Majeſty very reaſonably 
then to yield (and indeed it proved equally advantageous to 
him afterwards) was, © That it was moſt probable (and his 
« whole fortune was to be ſubmitted at beſt to probabilities) 
te that, out of their pride, and contempt of the King's weak- 
«neſs and want of Power, the Parliament would refuſe to 
treat; which would be ſo unpopular a thing, that, as his 
e Majelty would highly oblige his People by making the of- 
ce fer, ſo They would loſe the hearts of them by rejecting it; 
« which alone would raiſe an Army for his Majeſty. That if 
*they ſhould embrace it, the King could not but be a gainer ; 
* for by the Propoſitions which they ſhould make to him, he 
te would be able to ſtate the Quarrel fo clearly, that it ſhould 
ebe more demonſtrable to the Kingdom, than yet it was, that 
_ *the War, was, on his Majclty's part, purely defenſive ; ſince 
che never had, and now would not deny any thing, which 


*they could in reaſon, or juſtice ask: That this very over- 


*ture would neceſſarily produce ſome pauſe, and delay in 
«their preparations, or motions of their Armies; for ſome 
e Debate it muſt needs have; and during that time, Men's 


minds would be in ſuſpence; whereas his Majeſty ſhould be 


* ſo far from ſlackning his Preparations, that he might be more 


*yigorous in them, by haſtning thoſe Levies, for which his 


* Commithons were out. For theſe reaſons, and almoſt the 
concurrent deſire, and importunity of his Council, the King 


was prevailed with to ſend the Earls of Southampton, and Dor- 


ſet, S* Fobn Colepepper, Chancellor of his Exchequer, and 


Sr William Udall (whom his Majeſty gave leave under that 


pretence to intend the buſineſs of his own fortune) to the 


two Houſes with this Meſſage, which was ſent the third day 
after his Standard was ſet up. | 


The King | 


fend to tne WE have, with unſpeakable grief of heart, long beheld 


_ — ce the diſtractions of this our Kingdom. Our very Soul is full 
efſage for ( 


Feace by the © Of Anguiſh, until We may find ſome remedy to prevent the 
Earl of 


— hi Miſeries, which are ready to overwhelm this whole Nation 
dan, Cr. © by a Civil War, And though all our Endeayours, tending 


cet 
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Im te to the compoling of thole unhappy differences betwixt Us 
la- te and our two Houſes of Parliament (though purſued by Us 
cy «with all zeal and ſincerity) have been hitherto without that 
d- te ſucceſs We hoped for; yet ſuch is our conſtant and earneſt 
„ ce care to prelerve the publick Peace, that We ſhall not be 
ur ce qi ſcouraged from uſing any expedient, which, by the bleſſing 
as of the God of Mercy, may lay a firm foundation of Peace 
o- Cand Happineſs to all our good Subjects. To this end, ob- 
a * {erving that many miſtakes have ariſen by the Meſſages, be- 
© titions, and Antwers, betwixt Us and our two Houtlcs of 
ly Parliament, which happily may be prevented by fome other 
to way of Treaty, wherein the matters in difference may be 
his © more clearly underſtood, and more freely tranſacted ; We 
s) have thought fit to propound to you, that ſome fit Per ſons 
k- e may be by You enabled to treat with the like number to be 
to Authoriſed by Us, in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch free- 
tis dom of Debate, as may belt tend to that happy concluſion 
f- © which all good Men deſire, the Peace of the Kingdom. 
tz Wherein, as We promiſe, in the word of a King, all ſafety 
if and encouragement to ſuch as ſhall be fent unto us, if You 
r;  *©fhall chooſe the place where We are, for the Treaty, which 
he © We wholly leave to you, preſuming the like care of the i 
1d te ſafety of thoſe We ſhall employ, if You ſhall name another 
at b place; fo We aſſure you, and all our good Subjects, that, 
ce c to the belt of our underſtanding, nothing ſhall be therein 
ch wanting on our part, which may advance the true Proteſtant 
- ce Religion, oppolc Popery and Superſtition, ſecure the Law 
in of the Land (upon which is bak as well our juſt Preroga- 
ne tive, as the Propriety and Liberty of the Subject) confirm 
1's Call juſt Power and Privileges of Parliament, and render Us 
be and our Pcople truly happy by a good underſtanding betwixt 
re Us and our two Houſes of Parliament. Bring with you as 
is „firm Reſolutions to do your Duty; and let all ouc good 
he © People joyn with us in our Prayers to Almighty God, for 
ng bis Bleſling upon this work. If this Propoſition ſhall be re- 
- ( jected by you, We have done our duty fo amply, that God 
xd will abſolve Us from the Guilt of any of that Blood which 
= ** mult be ſpilt; and what opinion ſoever other Men may have 
he Hof our Power, We aſſure you nothing but our Chriſtian and 
ty Pious care to prevent the effuſion of Blood, hath begor this 
ee motion; Our Proviſion of Men, Arms, and Money, being 
* ſuch as may {ecure Us from farther Violence, till it pleaſes 
d © God to open the Eyes of Our People. 
1 . 
1e Tuis Meſſage had the ſame reception his Majeſty be- ww ir >« 
mn liev'd it would have; and was indecd receiv'd with unheard _—Yy 
g ol Inſolence and Contempt. For the Earl of Southampton, and 
0 Þf ESE B 2 S* John 
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St Fohn Colepepper, deſiring to appear themſelves before any 


notice ſhould arrive of their coming, made ſuch haſte, that they 
were at Weſtminſter in the Morning ſtortly after the Houſes 


met. The Earl of Southampton went into the Houſe of Peers, 
where he was ſcarce fat down in his place, when, with great 


E he was called upon to withdraw ; albeit he told them 


e had a Meſſage to them from the King, and there could be 
no exception to his Lordſhip's ſitting in the Houſe upon their 
own grounds; he having had leave from the Houſe to attend 
his Majeſty. However he was compell'd to withdraw; and 


then they lent the Gentleman Uſher of the Houle to him, to 


require his Meſſage; which his Lordſhip faid, he was by the 


King's Command to deliver himſelf, and refuted therefore to 
| ſend it, except the Lords made an Order that he ſhould not 


deliver it himſelf; which they did; and thereupon he ſent it 


to them; which they no ſooner receiv'd, than they ſent him 


word, © That he ſhould, at his Peril, immediately depart che 
« Town, and that they would take care that their Anſwer to 
«the Meſſage ſhould be ſent to him. And fo the Earl of 
Southampton departed the Town, repoſing himſelf at the 
Houſe of a Noble Perſon ſeven or eight miles off. Whilſt the 
Earl had this skirmiſh with the Lords, Sr Fohn Colepepper at- 
tended the Commons, forbearing to go into the Houſe with- 
out leave, becauſe there had been an Order (which is men- 
tion'd before) that all the Members, who were not preſent at 
ſuch a day, ſkould not preſume to fit there, till they had paid 
a hundred Pounds, and given the Houſe ſatisfaction in the 
cauſe of their abſence. But he ſent word to the Speaker, 


© That he had a Meſſage from the King to them, and that he 


e defired to deliver it in his place in the Houſe. After ſome 
debate (tor there remain'd yet ſome, who thought it as unrea- 
{onable as irregular to deny a Member of the Houſe, againſt 
whom there had not been the leaſt publick objection, and 4 
Privy Counſellor who had been in all times uſed there with 


great reſpect, leave to deliver a Meflage from the King in his 


own place as a Member (it was 2 reſolv'd, © That he 
te ſhould not fit in the Houſe, but that 1 


did accordingly. 

THEN the two Houſes met at a Conference, and read the 
King's Meſſage with great ſuperciliouſneſs; and within two 
days, with leſs difficulty and oppoſition than can be believ'd, 
agreed upon their Anſwer. + e King's Meſicngers, in the 
mean time, though of that Quality, did not receive ordinary 
Civilities frem any Members of either Houle; they who were 


very willing to have done it, not daring for their own ſafety _ 
tp come near them; and the others, looking upon them, as 


Servants 


- e ſhould deliver his 
Meſſage at the Bar, and immediately withdraw; which he 
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* Servants to a Maſter whom they had, and meant farther to 


oppreſs. Private Conference they had with ſome of the prin- 


cipal Governours ; from whom they receiv'd no other advice, 


but that, if the King had any care of Himſelf or his Poſterity, 
he ſhould immediately come to Hundon, throw himſelf into 
the Arms of his Parliament, and comply with whatſoever 


they propoled. The Anſwer which they recurn'd to the King 
was this. | 


The Anfaver of the Lords and Commons to his Majeſty's Al 
(age of the 25 of Augult 1642. 


*May it pleaſe your Majeſty: 


Tun Lords and Commons, in Parliament aflembled , - 

c having recciv'd your Majeſty's Meflage of the 25h of Hu- 
* guſt, do with much grief reſent the dangerous and diltracted 
State of this Kingdom; which we have by all means en- 
e deavour d to prevent, both by our {eyeral Advices and Pe- 
e titions to your Majeſty ; which hath been not only with- 


te out ſucceſs, but there hath fo!low'd that which no ill Coun- 
*{el in former Times hath produc'd, or any Age hath ſeen, 
*namely thoſe ſeveral Proclamations and Declarations againſt 


both the Houſes of Parliament, whereby their Actions are 
* declar'd Trealonable, and their Perſons Traytors. And 


* thereupon your Majeſty hath ſet up your Standard againſt 
e them, whereby you have put the two Houſes of Parliament, 


and, in Them, this whole Kingdom, out of your Protection; 
ee ſo that until your Majeſty ſhall recall thoſe Proclamations 
tand Declarations, whereby the Earl of Eſex, and both 


*Houlcs of Parliament, and thzir Adherents, and Aſſiſtants, 


tand ſuch as have obey'd and executed their Commands and 
Directions, according to their Duties, are declar'd Traytors 
_ ©or otherwiſe Delinquents: and until the Standard, ſet up in 
e purſuance of the fail Proclamation, be taken down, your 


« Majeſty hath put us into ſuch a Condition, that whillt we 


„ ſo remain, we cannot, by the Fundamental Privileges of 
Parliament, the Publick Truſt repoled in us, or with the 
e general good and ſafety of this Kingdom, give your Majeſty 
any other Anſwer to this Meſſage. Yew 


Wue x the King's Meſſengers return'd with this Anſwer 


to Nottingham, all Men ſaw to what they mult truſt; and the 
* King believ'd, he ſhould be no farther mov d to make Ad- 
dreſſes to them. And yet all hopes of an Army, or any ability 
do reſiſt that 8 J 

aduiſed — ſome, whom he truſted as much as any, and thoſe 


em d ſo de ö he was privately 


whoſe affections were as entire to him as any Mens, to give all 
|S other 
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other thoughts over, and inſtantly to make all imaginable 


haſte to London, and to appear in the Parliament Houſe before 


they had any expectation of him. And they conceiv'd there 
would be more likelyhood for him to prevail that way, than 
by any Army he was like to raiſe. And it mult be ole! 
imputed to his Majeſty's own Reſolution, that he took not 
chat courſe. However he was contented to make ſo much 
farther uſe of their Pride and Paſſion, as to give them occa- 
ſion, by another Mieſſage, to publiſ more of it to the People; 
and therefore, within three days after the return of his Meſ- 
ſengers, he ſent the Lord Falkland, his Principal Secretary of 
State, with a Reply to their Anſwer in thele words. | 


ce We will not repeat, what means We have uſed to pre- 
cc vent the dangerous and diſtracted Eſtate of the Kingdom, 


* nor how thole means have been interpreted; becauſe, being 


cc defirous to avoid the effuſion of Blood, We are willing to de- 


ce clinc all memory cf former bitterneſs, that might render our 


« offer of a Treaty lets readily accepted. We never did de- 
©clare, nor ever intended to 3 both our Houſes of Par- 
liament Traytors, or tet up our Standard againſt them; and 
ce much leſs to put them and this Kingdom out of our Pro- 
*rection. We utterly profeſs againlt it before God, and the 


*©Wcrld; and farther to remove all poſſible Scruples, which 
* may hinder the Treaty ſo much deſir'd by us, We hereby 


© promiſe, ſo that a day be appointed by you for the revo- 
* king of your Declarations againſt all Perſons as Traytors, or 


*otherwiſe, for aſſiſting us; We ſhall with all chearfulneſs, 


* upon the fame day, recall our Proclamations and Declara- 
n, : | g | 
tions, and take down our Standard. In which Treaty, We 


* ſhall be ready to grant any thing, that ſhall be really for 


*the good of our Subjects: Conjuring you to conſider the 


*blceding Condition of Ireland, and the dangerous Condition 
*of England, in as high a degree, as by thele Our offers We 
* have declar'd our Self to do. And aſſuring you, that our 
* chief deſire in this World, is to beget a good underſtanding, 


Fand mutual Confidence betwixt Us and Our two Houſes 


*of Parliament. 


Txr1s Meſſage had no better effect, or reception than the 
former; their Principal Officers being {ent down ſince the laſt 
Meſſage to Northampton to put the Army into a readineſs to 
march. And now they requir'd the Earl of Eſſex himſelf to 
make haſte thither, that no more time might be loſt, ſending 


yo the Lord Falkland, within two days, this Anſwer to the 
ing. N 
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To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty; 


© 4 The humble Anſwer and Petition of the Lords and Commons 
y | aſſembled in Parliament, unto the King's laſt Meſſage. 
15 N ce May it pleaſe your Majeſty: 
3 I We, the Lord: and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, Their An 
3 *ſhould repeat all the ways We have taken, the endcavours * 
7 1 te We have uſed, an! the expreiſions We have made unto 
f FF < your Majetty, to prevent thoſe d.ttractions, and dangers, 
4 *your Majelty ſpeaks of, Wie ſhould too much enlarge this 
*reply. Therefore, as We humbly, fo ſhall We only let 
bs © *your Majeſty know, that We cannot recede from our for- 
I te mer Anſwer, for the reaſons therein expreſs'd. For that 
"= * your Majcity hath not taken down your Standard, recall'd 
— ce your Proclamations and Declarations, whereby you have de- 
— * clar'd the Actions of both Hou'cs of Parliament to be Trea- 
- e ſonable, and their Pertons Traytors; and you have pub- 
— * liſhed the ſame ſince your Meſlage of the 25 of Augu/t, by 
4 I *your late Inſtructions ſent to your Commiſſioners of Ar- 
- *ray; which Standard being taken down, and the Declara- 
e | tions, Proclamarions, and Inſtructions recall'd, it your Ma- 
1 f ce jeſty ſhall then, upon this our humble Petition, leaving your 
7 4 © Forces, return unto your Parliament, and receive their faith- 
- te ful Advice, your Majcſty will find ſuch expreſſions of our 
3 ce Fidclitics, and Duties, as ſhall aſſure you, that your Safety, 
3 « Honour, and Greatneſs, can only be found in the Affections 
- | * of your People, and the ſincere Counlels of your Parliament; 
1 * whole conſtant and undiſcouraged Endeavours and Conſul- 
1 stations have paſſed through difficulties unheard of, only to 
] * ſecure your Kingdoms from the violent miſchiefs and dan- 
1 te gers now ready to fall upon them, and every part of them; 
> 4 <who deſerve better of your Majeſty, and can never allow 
;  Ethemlelves (repreſenting likewiſe your whole Kingdom) 
SE | © ro be ballanced with thoſe Perſons, whole deſperate Diſpo- 
„L. ſitions and Councils prevail ſtill to interrupt all our endea- 


nl 


* ours for the relieving, of bleeding Ireland; as we may fear 
Four Labours and vaſt Expences will be fruitleſs to that di- 
3 © ſtreſſed Kingdom. As your Preſence is thus humbly defir'd 
| *by Us, ſo it is in our hopes your Majeſty will in your rea- 
ki * ſon believe, there is no other way than this, to make your 

< Majeſty's ſelf happy, and yoyr Kingdom ſafe. _ 


And leſt this Overture of a Treaty might be a means to 
allay and compole the diſtempers of the People, and that the 
hope and expectation of Peace might not diſhearten their 

„ Party, 
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Party, in their preparations and contributions to the War, 


the {ame day they {ent their laſt Anſwer to the King, they 
publith'd this Declaration to the Kingdom. 


ce Wu ER EAS his Majeſty, in a Meſſage receiv'd the fifth 
ce of September, requires that the Parliament would revoke 
ce their Declarations againſt ſuch Perſons, as have aſſiſted his 
ce Majeſty in this unnatural War againſt his Kingdom; it is 
«this day order'd and declar'd by the Lords and Commons, 
te that the Arms, which they have been forced to take up, 
*and ſhall be forced to take up, for the preſervation of the 
* Parliament, Religion, the Laws and Liberties of the King- 
dom, ſhall not be laid down, until his Majeſty ſhall with- 
* draw his Protection from ſuch Perſons as have been Voted 
*by both Houſes to be Delinquents, or that ſhall by both 
* Houles be Voted to be Delinquents, and ſhall leave them 
*to the Juſtice of the Parliament to be proceeded with ac- 
* cording to their demerit; to the end that both this and ſuc- 
*ceeding Generations may take warning, with what danger 
* they incur the like heinous Crimes: and alſo to the end 
ce that thole great Charges and Damages, wherewith all the 


* Common-wealth hath been burden'd in the premiſes, fince 
* his Majeſty's departure from the Parliament, may be born 
* by the Delinquents, and other Malignant and Diſaffected 
* Perſons: and that all his Majeſty's good and well affected 


Subjects, who by Loan of Monies, or otherwiſe at their 
Charge, have aſſiſted rhe Common-wealth, or ſhall in like 


cc manner hereafter aſſiſt the Common-wealth in time of ex- 


*treme danger, may be repay d all Sums of Money lent b 
*them ior thoſe purpoſes, and be ſatisfied their Charges ſo 


* ſuſtain'd, out of the Eſtates of the ſaid Delinquents, and of 


*the Malignant and Diſaffected Party in this Kingdom, 


T x15 Declaration did the King no harm; for beſides that 
it was evident to all Men, that the King had done whatſoever 
was in his power, or could be expected from him, for the 
823 of a Civil War, all Perſons of Honour and Qua- 

ity plainly difcern'd that they had no ſafety but in the pre- 
ſervation of the Regal Power, ſince their Eſtates were already 


diſpoſed of by them who could declare whom they would De- 


linquents, and would infallibly declare all ſuch who had not 
concurr'd with them. And the Advantage the King receiv'd 
by thoſe Overtures, and the pride, frowardneſs, and perverſ- 
nels of the Rebels, is not imaginable ; his Levies of Men, 
and all other preparations for the War, being incredibly ad- 
vanced from the time of his firſt Meſſage. Prince Rupert lay 


till with the Horſe at Leiceſter; and though He, and ſome 
ORE" Boos | : 
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Jof the Principal Officers with him, were diſcontented to that 
degree, upon the King's firſt Meſſage and deſire of a Treaty, 
as likely not only to deſtroy all hopes of raiſing an Army, but 
to Sacrifice thoſe who were raiſed, that they were not without 
ſome thoughts, at leaſt diſcouries, of offering violence to the 
Principal Adviſers of it, he now found his Numbers increaſed, 
and better reſolv d by it; and from Tork ſpire, Lincoln: ſbire, 
and Staſſord. ſbire, came very good recruits of Foot; lo chat 
his Cannon and Munition being likewiſe come up from Jork, 
within twenty days his Numbers began to look towards an 
Army; and therc was another Air in all Men's Faces; yet 
Nottingham {cem'd not a good Poſt for his Majeſty to tay 
longer at; and therefore, about the middle of September, the 
Earl of Eſſex being then with his whole Army at Northampton, 
his Majelty march'd from Nottingham to Derby; being not 
then refolv'd whither to bend his cqurſe, to Shrewsbury or 
EChefter, not well knowing the Temper of thoſe Towns, in 
both which the Parliament Party had been very active; but 
reſolving to fit down near the borders of Wales, where the 
Power of the Parliament had been leaſt prevalent, and where 
ſome Regiments of Foot were Levying for his Service. Be- 
fore his leaving Nottingham, as a — to his hopes of a 
Treaty, and to make the deeper ſenſe and impreſſion, in the 
Hearts of the People, of has who had ſo pertinaciouſly re- 
Jjected it, his Majeſty ſent this Meſſage to the Houſes. 


*WHro have taken moſt ways, uſed moſt endeavours, and _ 
made moſt real expreſſions to prevent the preſent diltra- n the 
*&ions and dangers; let all the World judge, as well by for- dog 
mer paſſages, as by Our two laſt Meffages, which have ;, 4 cw © 
been ſo fruitleſs, that, though We have deſcended to defire their An- 

Fand preſs it, not ſo much as a Treaty can be obtain d; un-“ 
leſs We would denude Our ſelf of all force to defend Us 
from a viſible ſtrength marching againſt us; and admit thoſe 

F Perſons as Traytors to us, who, according to their Duty, 
their Oaths of Allegiance, and the Law, have appear d in 
defence of Us, their King and Liege Lord (whom We are 
bound in Conſcience and Honour to preſerve) though We 
*diſclaim'd all our Proclamations, and Declarations, and the 
erecting of our Standard, as againſt our Parliament. All We 
* have now left in our Power, is to expreſs the deep ſenſe 
*We have of the Publick Miſery of this Kingdom, in which 
is involv'd that of Our diſtreſſed Proteſtants of Ireland 

and to apply our ſelf to our neceſſary defence, wherein We 

wholly rely upon the Providence of God, the Juſtice of 

our Cauſe, and the Affection of our good People; ſo far 

We are from putting them out of our Protection. When 

; "you 
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* you ſhall deſire a Treaty of us, We ſhall piouſly remem- 


< ber, whoſe Blood is to be ſpilt in this Quarrel, and chear- 
s fully embrace it. And as no other reaſon induced us to 


*lcave our City of London, but that, with Honour and Safety 
* We could not ſtay there; nor to raiſe any Force, but for 
«the neceſſary defence of our Perſon and the Law, againſt | 
*Levies in oppoſition to both; fo We ſhall ſuddainly and 
* moſt willingly return to the One, and disband the Other, 
cc aſſoon as thoſe Cauſes ſhall be remov'd. The God of Heaven 


te direct you, and in mercy divert thoſe ]Judgments, which 
« hang over this Nation; and fo deal with us, and our Po- 


«ſterity, as We deſire the preſervation, and advancement of 
*the true Proteſtant Religion; the Law, and the Liberty of 2 
© the Subject; the jult Rights of Parliament, and the Peace of 
t the Kingdom. | --M 
Wu the King 
mation from the well 


* 


me to Derby, he recciv'd clear infor- 


Majeſty's purpoſe of coming thither, had driven away all 
thole who were molt inclined to Sedition. And therefore, 23 


well in regard of the ſtrong and pleaſant Situation of it (one 
ſide being defended by the Severn, the other having a ſecure 


paſſage into Wales, the Confines of Montgomery: ſhire extend- 
ing very near the Town) as for the Correſpondence with 
well, and that by his be- 
ing at Shrewsbury, he ſhould be as well able to fecure Cheſter, Þ 
as by carrying his whole Train ſo far North; beſides that the 
other al give ſome apprehenſion of his going into Ireland, 
which had been formerly mention'd, his Majeſty refolv'd fot 
that Town ; and, after one days ſtay at Derby, by eaſy marches} 
he went thither, drawing his whole {mall Forces to a Ren- 
dezvous at Wellington, a days march ſhort of Shrewsbury ; and 
that being the firlt time that they were together, his Majeſty? 
then cauſed his Military Orders for the Diſcipline and Go- 
vernment of the Army, to be read at the Head of each Regi- 
ment; and then, which is not fit ever to be forgotten, putting 
| himſelf in the middle, where he might be beſt heard, no? 
much unlike the Emperor Trajan, who when he made Sur. 
Great Marſhal of the Empire, gave him a Sword, ſaying, Re 
*ceive this Sword of me, and if I command as I ought, em 
*ploy it in my defence; If I do otherwiſe, draw it again! 
© me, and take my Life from me, his Majeſty made this Speech 
to his Soldiers. EE | 


at the Head 


of hs Forces, 
eſter the 


reading his CC is 0 
Ord- of * ur 


*GENTLEMEN, you have heard thoſe Orders read: 
art, in your ſeveral places, to obſerve them ex 
*aRiy; the time cannot be long before We come to Action 


« chereſo 


ffected Party in Shrewsbury, that the 
Town was at His devotion ; and that the very Rumour of hi- 
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ee therefore you have the more reaſon to be careful; and 1 
<< muſt tell you, I ſhall be very ſevere in the puniſhing of 


*<rhoſe, of what Condition ſoever, who tranigreſs theſe In- 
« ftructions. I cannot ſuſpect your Courage and Reſolution ; 
cc your Conſcience and your Loyalty hath brouy ht you hither, 
te to Fight for your Religion, your King, and the Laws of 
«© the Land. You ſhall meet with no Enemies but Traytors, 
ce moſt of them Browniſts, Auabaptiſts, and Atheiſts; ſuch who 
« deſire to deſtroy both Church and State, and who have al- 
ce ready condemn'd You to ruine for being Loyal to Us. That 
«you may fee what ule I mcan to make of your Valour if 
«it pleaſe God to bleſs it with ſucceſs, I have thought fit 
*ro publiſh my Reſolution to you in a Proteſtation; which 
«when you have heard me make, you will believe you can- 
*not Fight in a better Quarrel; in which I pcomile to live 
*and die with you. 


T + x Proteſtation his Majeſty was then pleaſed to make, 
was in theſe words. 

do promiſe in the preſence of Almighty God, and as I 
© hope for his Bleſſing and Protection, that I will, to the ut- 
© moſt of my power, defend and maintain the true Reform'd 
* Proteſtant Religion, eſtabliſh'd in the Church of England; 
*and, by the grace of God, in the ſame will live and die. 
| ET detire to govern by all the known Laws of the Land, 
*and that the Liberty and Property of the Subject, may be 
* by them preſerv d with the fame care, as my own juſt Rights. 
* And if it pleaſe God, by his Bleſſing upon this Army, raiſed 
te for my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me from this Rebel- 
ce lion, I do folemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the fight of 
«God, to maintain the juſt Privileges and Freedom of Par- 
*liament, and to govern by the known Laws of the Land to 
© my utmoſt Power; and particularly, to obſerve inviolably 
te the Laws conſented to by me this Parliament. In the mean 
© while, if this time of War, and the great neceſſity, and 
*ſtrairs I am now driven to, beget any violation of thoſe, I 
© hope it ſhall be imputed by God and Men to the Authors of 


A ©this War, and not to Me; who have fo earneſtly labour d 


ce for the preſervation of the Peace of this Kingdom. 
*WaexlT willingly fail in theſe particulars, I will expect 
*no aid or relief from any Man, or protection from Heaven. 


Ml © Bur in this Reſolution, I hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of 


*all good Men, and am confident of God's Bleſſing. 


Tu rs Proteſtation, and the manner and folemnity of 
making ir, gave not more life and encouragement to the little 
Army, than it did comfort and ſatisfaction to the Gentry on 

| ” Inha- 


The King 
comes [0 


Shrewſ- 
bury, 


of thoſe Acts, than the Royal Aſſent he 


cannot be imagin d, than 


the ſafety of the King's Perſon, had been able to prevent the 


Army were generally perſwaded, that they ſhould never be 
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Inhabitants of thoſe parts; into whom the Parliament had in- | 3 
fuſed, that, if his Majeſty prevailed by Force, he would, with I ©, 
the ſame Power, aboliſh all thoſe good Laws, which had been Pic 


made this Parliament; ſo that they look'd upon this Proteſta- the 


tion, as a more ample ſecurity for their enjoying the benefit the 
had before given. 

And a more general, and paſſionate expreſſion of affe&tions Pa 
he receiv'd by the People of thoſe cot 

Counties of Derby, Stafford, and Shrop-ſhire, as he paſſed; or mie 
a better reception, than he found at Shrewsbury ; into which the 
Town he enter'd on Tueſday the 20% of September. " ip 
Ix will be, and was then, wonder'd at, that ſince the Par- f 
liament had a full and well form d Army, before the King had the 


one full Regiment, and the Earl of Eſſex was Himſelf come 


ting ham, his Lordſhip neither diſquieted the King whilſt he 
ſtay d there, nor gave him any diſturbance in his March to 
Shrewsbury ; which if he had done, he might either have 7 
taken him Priſoner, or fo diſperſed his ſmall Power, that it 
would never have been poſſible for him to have gotten an no 


- be 
to Northampton, {ome days before his m_— went from Not- 5 | 
pe 


Army together. But as the Earl had not yet receiv d his In- fre- 


ſtructions, ſo they, upon whom he depended, avoided that had 
expedition out of meer Pride, and contempt of the King's Þ 
Forces; and upon a preſumption, that it would not be poſſible A | 


for him to raiſe ſuch a Power, as would be able to look their 40 ; 


Army in the face; but that, when he had in vain tried all 7 
other ways, and thoſe, who not only follow'd him upon their ite 
own Charges, but ſupported thoſe who were not able to bear rp 
their own (for his Army was maintain'd and paid by the No- * 
bility and Gentry, who ſerv'd likewiſe in their own Perſons) 3 
were grown weary and unable longer to bear that burden, 
his Majeſty would be forced to put himſelf into Their Arms 
for Protection and Subſiſtence; and ſuch a Victory without 4 
blood had crown d all their deſigns. And if their Army, 
which they pretended to raiſe only for their defence, and for 


King's raiſing any, or if the King, in that Melancholick con- 
juncture at Nottingham, had return d to White-Hall, he had 
juſtified all their Proceedings, and could never after have re- 
fuſed to yield to whatſoever they propoſed. LE DEE \ 

Ad it is moſt certain, that the Common Soldiers of their 


brought to Fight; but that the King was in truth little better 
than Impriſon'd by evil Counſellors, Malignants, Delinquents, 
and Cavaliers (the terms applied to his whole Party) and 
would gladly come to his Parliament if he could break from 
that Company; which he would undoubtedly do, if their Ar- 
my 


1.4 Of the Rebellion, &c. 

— my came once to ſuch a diſtance, that his Majeſty might make 
in- Yan eſcape to them. In this kind of diſcourſe they were fo 
ith ſottiſn, that they were perſwaded, that thoſe Perſons of whoſe 
en ¶piety, Honour, and Integrity, they had receiv'd heretofore 
ta- the greateſt Teſtimony, were Now turn'd Papiſts; and that 
efit the {mall Army, and Forces the King had, conſiſted of no 
en. other than Papiſts. Infomuch as truly thoſe of the King's 
ons party, who promiſed themſelves any ſupport, but from the 
oſe comfort of their own conſciences, or relied upon any other 
or mcans than from God Almighty, could hardly have made 
ich Their expectations appear reaſonable ; for his Enemies were 

n a manner poſſeſſed of the whole Kingdom. 


"ar- 3 PorTsSMOUTH, the ſtrongeſt and beſt fortified Town c o. 


had then in the Kingdom, was furrender'd to them; Colonel Goring, 
IMC about the beginning of September, though he had ſeem'd to mouth. 
Not- pe ſo long retolv'd, and prepared to expect a Siege, and had 

t he Seen ſupplied with Monies according to his own propoſal, 

to as brought ſo low, that he gave it up, only for liberty to 
aVe tranſport Himſelf beyond Seas, and for his Officers to repair 
at it ꝙo the King. And it were to be wiſhed that there might be no 
1 an Fnore occaſion to mention him hereafter, after this repeated 
In- reachery; and that his incomparable dexterity and ſagacity 
that pad not prevailed ſo far over thoſe, who had been ſo often 
ings Received by him, as to make it abſolutely neceſſary to ſpeak 
ible t large of him, more than once, before this diſcourſe comes 
heir to an end. Dy | 


I all Tus Marquis of Hertford, though he had ſo much diſcre-The 9 
their Yited the Earl of Bedford's Soldicry, and diſhearten'd his great Hartiat-s 
bear rmy, that the Earl (after lying in the Field four or five proceedings 
No- Nights within leſs than Cannon ſhot of the Caſtle, and Town,“ 
ons) And after having refuſed to fight a duel with the Marquis, to 

den, hich he provoked him by a Challenge) ſent Str Fohn Norcos 

Arms inder pretence of a Treaty, and the Godly care to avoid the 

hout i ffuſion of Chriſtian blood, in plain Engliſh to deſire That 

rmy, he might fairly and peaceably draw off his Forces, and march 

d for away; the * ow reaſonable a requeſt ſoever it was, 

it the he Marquis refuſed; ſending them word,“ That as they came 

con thither upon their own Counſels, ſo they ſnould get off as 

e had they could: and at laſt they did draw off, and march abore 

ve re. dozen miles for repoſe; leaving the Marquis, for ſome 

„ Neeks undiſturb'd at Sherborne: yet when he heard of the 

their s of Portſmouth, the relief whereof was his principal buſi- 

er be ſs, and fo that thoſe Forces would probably be added to the 

better arl of Bedford, and by their ſucceſs give much courage to 
uents, Is baſhful Army, and that a good Regiment of Horſe, which 

) and expected (for Sr Fohn Byron had ſent him word from Ox- 
from d, that he would march towards him) was retired to the 

eir Ar- | be 


King ; 


ders Portl- 
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King; and that the Committees were now fo buſy in the ſe- 
veral Counties, that the People, in all places, declared for the 


Parliament; and more particularly {ome ſtrong and populous 


Towns in Somerſet-ſhire; as Taunton, Wellington, and Dunſtar- 


Caſtle; by reaſon whereof it would not be poſſible for him to 
Increale his ſtrength, he reſolv'd to leave Sherborne, where his 


ſtay could no way advance the King's Service; and to try all 
ways to get to his Majeſty. Bur when he came to Minhead, 
a Port Town, from whence he made no doubt he ſhould be 
able to tranſport Himſelf, and his company into Wales, he 
found the People both of the Town and County ſo diſaffected, 
that all the boats, of which there uſed always to be great ſtore, 


by reaſon of the trade for Cattle and Corn with Wales, were 


induſtriouſly ſent away, ſave only two; fo that the Earl of 
Bedford having taken new heart, and being within four miles 


with his Army, his Lordſhip, with his ſmall Cannon and few 


Foot, with the Lord Pawles, Lord Seymour, and ſome Gen- 
tlemen of Somerſet-ſhire, tanſported himſelf into Glamorgan- 


ſhire ; leaving St Ralph Hopton, St John Berkley, M* Digby, and 


tome other Otficers with their Horſe (conſiſting of about one 


kan ſhire. hundred and twenty) to march into Cormwal, in hopes to find 


that County better prepared for their reception. 

O x the other hand, the Earl of Bedford, thinking thoſe few 
fugitives not worth his farther care, and that they would be 
eaſily apprehended by the Committee of the Militia, which 


was very powerful in Devon, and Cormwal, contented himſelf 


with having driven away the Marquis, and ſo expelled all 


hope of raiting an Army for the King in the Weſt; and re- 


tired with his Forces to the Earl of Eſſex, as St William Waller 


had done from Portſmouth ; ſo that it was not expected, that 


the Forces about his Majeſty could be able to defend him 
againſt ſo puiſſant an Army, ſo it was not imaginable that he 
could receive any addition of ſtrength from any other parts. 
For wherever they found any Perſon of Quality inclined to 
the King, or but difinclined to Them, they immediately ſeiſed 
upon his Perſon, and ſent him in great Triumph to x Par- 
liament ; who committed him to Priſon, with all circumſtances 
of cruelty and inhumanity. _ 


T avs they took Priſoner the Lord Montague of Boughton, 


at his Houſe in Northampton: ſbire, a Perſon of great reverence, 
being above fourſcore years of age, and of unblemiſh'd Repu- 


tation, for declaring himſelf unſatisfied with their dilobedient 


and undutiful proceedings againſt the King, and more ex- 


reſsly againit their Ordinance for the Militia; and notwith- 


ſtanding that he had a Brother of the Houle of Peers, the 


Lord Privy Seal, and a Nephew the Lord Kimbolton, who had 


as full a power in that Council as any Man, and a Son in the 
_ Houſe 


ö 
| 


t 


: 


-- 


ſbire, and three or four principal Gentlemen of that County | 
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Houſe of Commons very unlike his Father; his Lordſhip was 
committed to the Tower a cloſe Priſoner; and though he 


was afterwards remit.ced to more Air, he continued a Pri- 


{oner to his death. 
Tavs they took Priſoner in Oxford-ſhire the Earl of Berks 


and committed them to the Tower, for no other reaſon but 
wiſhing well to the King; for they never appear d in the leaſt 
Action in his Service. And thus they took Priſoner the Earl 
of Bath in Devonſhire, who neither had, or ever meant to 


do the King the leaſt ſervice ; but only out of the moroſity of 


his own Nature, had before, in the Houſe, expreſs'd himſelf 
not of their minds; and carried him, with many other Gen- 
tlemen of Deyon and Somerſet, with a ſtrong Guard of Horſe, 
to London; where, after they had been expoſed to the rude» 
neſs and reproach of the Common People, who called them 


T raytors and Rebels to the Parliament, and purſued them 


with ſuch uſage as they uſe to the moſt infamous Malefactors, 
they were, without ever being examin'd, or charged with any 


particular crime, committed to ſeveral Priſons; fo that not 


only all the Priſons about London were quickly fill'd with 
Perſons of Honour, and great Reputation Ge ſobriety and in- 
tegrity to their Counties, but new Priſons were made for their 
reception; and, which was a new and barbarons invention, 
very many Perſons of very good Quality, both of the Clergy 
and Laity, were committed to Priton on board the Ships in 


the River of Thames; where they were kept under Decks, 


and no friend ſuffer'd to come to them, by which many loſt 
their Lives. And that the loſs of their Liberty might not be 
all their puniſhment, it was the uſual courſe, and very few 


eſcaped it, after any Man was committed as a notorious Ma- 
lignant (which was the brand) that his Eſtate and Goods were 


ſeiſed, or plunder'd by an order from the Houle of Commons, 


or ſome Committee, or the Soldiers, who in their march took 
the Goods of all Papiſts and eminent Malignants, as lawful 
Prize; or by the Fury and Licence of the Common People, 
who were in all places grown to that barba: y and rage againſt 


the Nobility and Gentry (under the Style of Cavaliers) that 


it was not ſafe for any to live at their Houſes, who were taken 
notice of as no Votaries to the Parliament. 

So the Common People (no doubt by the advice of their 
Superiors) in Eſex on a ſuddain beſet the Houſe of S* Fohn 
Lucas, one of the beſt Gentlemen of that County, and of the 
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moſt eminent affection to the K ing, being a Gentleman of the 


Privy Chamber to the Prince of Wales; and upon pretence 


that he was going to the King, poſſeſs d themſelves of all his 


Horſes and Arms, ſeiſed upon his Perſon, and uſed him * 
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all poſſible indignities, not without ſome threats to murder 
him; and when the Mayor of Colcheſter, whither he was 


brought, with more humanity than the reſt, offer'd to keep 


him Priſoner in his own Houle, till the pleaſure of the Par- 
liament ſhould be farther known, they compell'd him, or he 


was willing to be compell'd, to fend him to the Common 
Goal; where he remain'd, glad of that ſecurity, till the Houſe 


of Commons remov'd him to another Priſon (without ever 
charging him with any crime) having ſent all his Horſes to 


the Earl of Eſſex, to be uſed in the ſervice of that Army. 


Ar the tame time the fame Rabble enter d the Houſe of 
the Counteſs of Rivers near Colcheſter; for no other ground, 
than that ſhe was a Papiſt; and in few hours disfurniſh'd it of 
all the Goods, which had been many years with great curioſity 


providing, and were not of leſs value than forty thouſand 


Pounds ſterling ; the Counteſs her ſelf hardly eſcaping, after 


great inſolence had been uſed to her Perſon: And ſhe could 
never receive any reparation from the Parliament. Theſe and 


many other Inſtances of the ſame kind in London and the parts 
adjacent, gave ſufficient cvidence to all Men how little elſe 
They were to keep, who meant to preſerve thcir Allegiance 
and [Integrity in the full Vigour. 

I Mvsr not forget, though it cannot be remember'd with- 
out much horror, that this ſtrange Wild-fire among the people, 


was not ſo much and ſo furiouſly kindled by the breath of the 


Parliament, as of their Clergy, who both adminiſter'd fuel, 
and blow'd the Coals in the Houſes too. Theſe Men having 
creeped into, and at laſt driven all Learned and Orthodox Men 
from the Pulpits, had, as is before remember d, from the be- 


ginning of this Parliament, under the Notion of Reformation 


and extirpating of Popery, infuſed ſeditious Inclinations into 
the hearts of Men againſt the preſent Government of the 


Church, with many libellous invectives againſt the State too. 


But ſince the raiſing an Army, and rejecting the King's laſt 
overture of a Treaty, they contain d themſelves within no 
bounds; and as freely and without controul, inveighed againſt 


the Perſon of the King, as they had before againſt the worſt 


Malignant; 2 and blaſphemouſly applying whatſo- 
ever had been 
Prophets, againſt the moſt wicked and impious Kings, to in- 


cenſe and ſtir up the People againſt their moſt Gracious So- 


veraign. | 
Tu RE are Monuments enough in the ſeditious Sermons 
at that time printed, and in the Memories of Men, of others 
not printed, of ſuch wreſting and perverting of Scripture, to 
the odious purpoſes of the Preacher, that pious Men will not 
look over without trembling, One takes his Text out of Mo- 


ſes's 


ken and declared by God himſelf, or the 
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ſess words in the 324 Chap. of Exodus and the 29th Verſe. 
Conſecrate your ſelves to day to the Lord, even every Man upon 


his Son, and upon his Brether, that he may beſtow upon you a bleſ- 


ſing this day: And from thence incites his Auditory to the 


utmoſt proſecution of thoſe, under what relation ſoever of 


Blood, Neighbourhood, or Dependance, who concurred not 


in the Reformation propoled by the Parliament. Another 
makes as bold with David's words, in the 1 Chron. Chap. 22. 


Verſ. 16. Ariſe therefore and be doing: And from thence aſſures 


them, it was not cnough to wiſh well to the Parliament; If 
they brought not their purle, as well as their prayers, and 
their hands, as well as their hearts to the aſſiſtance of it, the 
duty in the Text was not pertormed. There were more than 
Mr Marſhal, who from the 234 Verſe of the 5h Chap. of 
Judges, Curſe ye Meroz, ſaid the Angel of the Lord, Curſe ye 


bitterly the Inhabitants thereof, becauſe they came not to the help 
of the Lord, to the help of the Lord againſt the mighty, preſumed | 


to inveigh againſt, and in plain terms to pronounce God's 
own curſe againſt all thoſe, who came not, with their utmoſt 


power and ſtrength, ro deſtroy and root out all the Malignants, 


who in any d-gree oppoſed the Parliament. 
Trex was one, who from the 48h Chap. of the Prophet 
Jeremiah and the loch Verſe. Curſed be he that keepeth back his 
ſword from blood; reproved thoſe who gave any quarter to the 
King's Soldiers. And another out of the 5® Verſe of the 
25% Chap. of Proverbs. Take away the wicked from before the 


King, and his Throne ſhall be eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs ; , made 


it no leſs a caſe of conſcience by force to remove the evil 
Counſellors from the King (with bold intimation what might 
be done-to the King Himſelf, if he would not ſuffer them ro 


be removed) than to perform any Chriſtian duty that is en- 


joyn'd. It would fill a Volume to inſert all the impious mad- 
neſs of this kind, ſo that the complaint of the Prophet Ezekzel, 


might moſt truly, and ſeaſonably have been applied, There is Erek. axu. 


-_ vr. ifs - 


4 conſpiracy of her Prophets in the midſt thereof, like a roaring Lion 
ravening the Prey, they have devoured Souls, they have taken the 
Treaſure, and precious things, they have made her many Widows in 
the midſt thereof. 79 

Ir was the complaint of Eraſmws of the Clergy in his time, 
that when Princes were inclinable to Wars, alius e ſacro ſug- 
geflo promittit omnium admiſſorum condonaticnem, alius promittit 
certam victoriam, Prophetarum voces. ad rem impiam detorquens. 


Tam bellaces conciones audivimus, lays he. And indeed no 


good Chriſtian can, without horror think of thoſe Miniſters 


of the Church, who by their Function being Meflengers of 


Peace, were the only Trumpets of War, and Incendiaries to- 


wards Rebcllion. How much more Chriſtian was that Athe- 


Vol. II. Part 1. C —_ 
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nian Nun in Plutarch, and how ſhall She riſe up in Judgment 
againſt thoſe Men, who, when Alcibiades was condemn d b 
the publick juſtice of the State, and a Decree made that all 


the Religious Prieſts and Women ſhould ban and curſe him, 


ſtoutly refuſed to perform that Office; anſwering, That ſhe 
<« was profeſſed Religious, to pray and to bleſs, not to curſe 
te and to ban. And if the Perſon, and the Place can improve 
and aggravate the offence (as without doubt it doth, borh be- 


fore God and Man) methinks the Preaching Treaſon and Re- 


bellion out of the Pulpits ſhould be worſe than the advancing 
it in the Market, as much as poyſoning a Man at the Com- 
munion would be worſe than murdering him at a Tavern. 
And it may be, in that Catalogue of Sins, which the Zeal of 
ſome Men have thought to be the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 


there may not any one be more reaſonably thought to be ſuch, 
than a Miniſter of Chriſt's turning Rebel againſt his Prince 


( which is a moſt notorious Apoſtacy againſt his Order ) and 
his Preaching Rebellion, to the People, as the Doctrine of 
Chriſt; which adding blaſphemy and pertinacy to his Apo- 
ſtacy, hath all the marks by which good Men are taught to 
avoid that Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 

Wird three or four days after the King's remove from 
Nottingham, the Earl of Eſſex, with his whole Army, removed 


my fem from Northampton, and march'd towards Worceſter ; of which 


Northam- his Majeſty had no ſooner Intelligence, than he ſent Prince 
Rupert, with the greateſt part of the Horſe, on the other fide 


ton. 


of the Severn, towards that City; as well to obſerve the mo- 


tion of the Enemy, as to give all aſſiſtance to that place, which 


had declared good affections to him; at leaſt to countenance 


and ſecure the retreat of thoſe Gentlemen, who were there 


raiſing Forces for the King ; but eſpecially to joyn with 
Sr Jahn Byron, whom his Majeſty had ſent, in the end of Auguſt, 
to Oxford to convey ſome Money, which had been ſecretly 
brought from London thither to his Majeſty. And he, after 
ſome {mall diſaſters in his March, by the inſurrection of the 


Country People, who were encouraged by the Agents for the 


Parliament, and ſeconded by the Officers of the Militia, came 
ſafe with his charge to Worcefter ; where he had been very 


few hours, when a ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons, be- 
ing ſent by the Earl of Eſex, under the Command of Natha- 


niel Fiennes, Son to the Lord Say, came to ſurprize the Town; 


which was open enough to have been entcr'd in many places, 


though in ſome it had an old decayed wall ; and, at the moſt 
uſual and frequented entrances into the City, weak, and rot- 
ten Gates to be ſhut, but without either Lock or Bolt. 

Ys T this Commander, coming early in the Morning, 


when the ſmall Guard which had watched, conceiving all - 


„ er * 
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be ſecure, were gone to reſt, and being within Muſquet ſhor 
of the Gate before he was diſcover'd, finding that weak Gate 
ſhur, or rather cloſed againſt him, and not that quick ap- 
pearance of a Party within the Town, as he promiſed himſelf, 
without doing any harm, retired in great diſorder, and with 
ſo much haſte, that the wearied Horſe, ſent out preſently to 
attend him, could not overtake any of his Train; ſo that when 
Prince Rupert came thither, they did not conccive any conſi- 
derable Party of the Enemy to be near. However his High- 
neſs reſolv'd to retire from thence, as ſoon as he ſhould re- 


ceive perfect Intelligence of the motion of the Enemy, when 


on the ſuddain repoſing himſelf on the ground with Prince 
Maurice his Brother, the Lord Digby, and the principal Offi- 
cers, in the field before the Town, ſome of his wearied Troops 
(for they had had a long March) being by, but the reſt and 
molt of the Officers in the Town, he eſpied a fair Body of 


Horſe, conſiſting of near five hundred, marching in very good 


Order up a Lane within Muſquet ſhot of him. In this confu- 
fion, they had ſcarce time to get upon their Horſes, and none 
to conſult of what was to be done, or to put themſelves into 
their ſeveral places of Command. And, it may be, it was well 


they had not; for if all thoſe Officers had been in the heads 
of their ſeveral Troops, it is not impoſſible it might have been 


worſe. But the Prince inſtantly declaring, ** That he would 
Charge; his Brother, the Lord Digby, Commiſſary Gene- 


ral Wilmot, St Fobn Byron, St Lewis Dives, and all thoſe Offi- 
cers and Gentlemen, whoſe Troops were not preſent or rea- 


dy, put themſelves next the Prince; the other wearied Troops 


coming in order after them. 
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In this manner the Prince Charg'd them, as ſoon as they A fee 


came out of the Lane; and being ſeconded by this handful of 


ter between 
the Forces © 


good Men, though the Rebels being gallantly led by Colonel r wor- 


Sandys (a Gentleman of Kent, and the Son of a worthy Fa- 


ceſter, where 
Prince Ru- 


ther) and compleatly arm'd both for Offence, and Defence, pert gets th 


ſtood well; yet in a ſhort time, many of their beſt Men be- beter. 


ing kill'd, and Colonel Sandys Himſelf falling with his hurts, 


the whole Body was routed, fled, and was purſued by the Con- 


gy" for the ſpace of above a mile. The number of the 
lain were not many, not above forty or fifty, and thoſe moſt 


Officers; for their Arms were ſo good, that in the charge 


they were not to be cafily kill'd, and inthe chaſe the goodneſs 


of their Horſe made it impoſſible. Colonel Sandys who died 


ſhortly afrer of his wounds, Captain Wingate who was the 
more known, by being a Member of the Houſe of Commons, 


and taken notice of for having in that charge behaved himſelf 


ſtoutly, and two or three Scotiſh Officers, were taken Priſoners. 
Of the King's Party none of name was loſt : Commiſſary on 
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neral Wilmot hurt with a Sword in the fide, and Sr Lewis Dives 


in the ſhoulder, and two or three other Officers of Inferior 
Note; none miſcarrying of their wounds, which was the 
more ſtrange for that, by reaſon they expected not an en- 
counter, there was not, on the Prince's tide, a picce of Armour 
worn that day, and but few Piſtols; ſo that moſt of the hurt 
that was done was by the Sword. Six or ſeven Cornets of 
the Enemies were taken, and many good Horſes, and ſome 
Arms, for they who run away made themſelves as light as 
they could. 


T n15s Rencounter proved of great advantage, and benefit 


to the King. For it being the firſt Action his Horſe had been 
brought to, and that party of the Enemy being the moſt 
pick'd and choice Men, it gave his Troops great courage, and 
render'd the name of Prince Rupert very terrible, and exceed- 
ingly appalled the adverſary; inſomuch as they had nor, in a 
long time after, any confidence in their Horſe, and their very 
Numbers were much leſſen d by it.. For that whole party be- 
ing routed, and the Chief Officers of Name and Reputation 
cither kill'd, or taken, though the number loſt upon the place 
was not conſiderable, there were very many more who never 
return'd to the ſervice; and, which was worſe, for their own 


excuſe, in all places, talked aloud of the incredible, and un- 


reſiſtible courage of Prince Rupert, and the King's Horſe. So 
that, from this time, the Parliament began to be apprehen- 
five that the buſineſs would not be as cafily ended, as it was 
begun; and that the King would not be brought back to them 
with their bare Votes. Yet how faintly ſoever the private 
pulſes beat (for no queſtion many who had made greateſt 
noiſc, wiſh'd they were again to chooſe their fide) the two 
Houſes were ſo far from any viſible abatement of their mettle, 
that to weigh down any poſſible ſuppoſition that they might 


be inclined, or drawn to treat with the King, or that they 
had any apprehenſion that ur would be leſs firm, and 


conſtant to them, they proc 


to bolder Acts to evince 
both, than they had yet done. ö 


Fo x to the firſt, to ſhew how ſecure they were againſt re- 
ſentment from his Allies, as well as againſt his Majeſty's own 


power, they cauſed the Capuchin Fryars, who, by the Arti- 
cles of Marriage, were to have a ſafe reception and enter- 
tainment in the Queen's Family, and had, by her Majeſty's 
care, and at her Charge, a ſmall, but a convenient habitation, 
by her own Chappel, in her own Houſe, in the Strand, and 
had continued there, without diſturbance, from the time of 
the Marriage, after many inſolencies and indignitics offer'd to 
them by the rude Multitude, even within thoſe Gates of her 
own Houſe, to be taken from thence, and to be ſent over 

into 
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into France, with Proteſtation“ That if they were found again 


ce in England, they ſnould be proceeded againſt as Traytors : 
and this in the face of the French Embaſſador, who notwithſtand- 
ing withdrew not from them his Courtſhip, and Application. 

Tu EN, that the King might know how little they dreaded 
his Forces, they ſent down their Inſtructions to the Earl of 
Eſſex their General, who had long expected them; whereby 
among other things of form for the E diſcipline of the 


Army, © They requir'd him to march with ſuch Forces as Tie r- 
* he thought fit, towards the Army raiſed, in his Majelty's — Ge 
ce Name againſt the Parliament and the Kingdom; and with er Ge- 


ce them, or any part of them, to Fight, at ſuch time and place . 


*as he ſhould judge molt to conduce to the Peace and Safety 


of the Kingdom: and that he ſhould uſe his utmoſt en- 


* deavour by battle, or otherwiſe, to reſcue his Majeſty's Per- 
5e ſon, and the Perſons of the Prince, and Duke of York, out 
*of the hands of thoſe deſperate Perſons, who were then 
* about them. They directed him to take an opportunity, in 


„ ſome ſafe and honourable way, to cauſe the Petition of 


* both Houſes of Parliament, then ſent to him, to be pre- 
ce ſented to his Majeſty ; and if his Majeſty ſhould thereupon 
ce pleale to withdraw himſelf from the Forces then about him, 
*and to reſort to the Parliament, his Lordſhip ſhould cauſe 
* his Maicity's Forces to disband, and ſhould ſerve and defend, 
« his Majeſty with a ſufficient ſtrength in his return. They 


ce requir d his Lordſhip to publiſh and declare, that if any 


ce who had been fo ſeduced, by the falſe aſperſions caſt upon 
*the proceedings of the Parliament, as to athſt the King in 
te acting of thoſe dangerous Counſels, ſhould willingly, with- 
ce in ten days after ſuch publication in the Army, return to 
te their Duty, not doing any Hoſtile Act within the time li- 
*mited, and joyn themſelves with the Parliament in defence 


(of Religion, his Majeſty's Perſon, the Liberties, and Law 


* of the Kingdom, and Privileges of Parliament, with their 


Perſons, and Eſtates, as the Members of both Houſes, and 
e the reſt of the Kingdom have done, that the Lords and 


Commons would be ready upon their ſubmiſſion, to receive 
*{uch Perſons in ſuch a manner, as they ſhould have cauſe to 
* acknowledge they had been uſed with Clemency and Favour ; 
** provided that That favour ſhould not extend to admit any 
« Man into either Houſe of Parliament, who ſtood ſuſpen- 
*« ded, without giving ſatisfaction to the Houſe whereof he 
* ſhould be a Member; and except all Perſons who ſtood 
c impeach'd, or particularly Votcd againſt in either Houſe 
© of Parliament for any Delinquency whatſocver; excepting 
* likewiſe ſuch adherents of thoſe, who ſtood impeach'd in 
te Parliament of Treaſon, as had been eminent Perſons, and 
C 3 ce chief 
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cc chief Actors ir thoſe Treaſons. And leſt thoſe clauſes of 


exception (which no doubt comprehended all the King's Par- 
ty, and if not, They were ſtill to be judges of their own Cle- 
mency and Favour, which was all was promiſed to the hum- 
bleſt penitent) might invite thoſe, whom they had no mind 
to receive on any terms, they vouchſafed a Particular ex- 


e ception of the Earl of Briſtol, the Earl of Cumberland, the 


* Earl of New-Caſile, the Earl of Rivers, the Duke of Richmond, 


ce the Earl of Caraarvan, the Lord Newark, and the Lord 


*© Viſcount Falkland Principal Secretary of State to his Ma- 
e jeſty, Me Secretary Nicholas, M Endymion Porter, Me Ed- 
*ward Hyde ; againſt not one of whom was there a Charge 
depending of any crime, and againſt very few of them fo 
much as a Vote, which was no great matter of Delinquency. 

IT will be here neccflary to inſert the Petition, directed to 
be prelented in ſome ſafe and honourable way to his Majeſty ; 


the rather for that the ſame was, upon the reaſons hereafter 


The Petitien ee W. E your Majeſty's Loyal Subjects, the Lords and Com- 
*mons in Parliament, cannot, without great grief, and ten- 


of both 
Houſes , to 


5 tne Kine 5 


ſeut ts the 
Genera! to 


mention'd, never preſented; which was afterwards objected 
to his Majeſty as a rejection of Peace on His part, when They 
defir'd it. The Petition was in theſe words. 


e derneſs of compaſſion, behold the preſſing Miſeries, the im- 
© minent Dangers, and the devouring calamities, which ex- 


be preſented, © tremely threaten, and have partly ſeiſed upon both your 


but wnover 


delivered. 


Kingdoms of England, and Ireland, by the practices of a 


Party prevailing with your Majeſty; who, by many wicked 
* Plots and Conſpiracies have attempted the alteration of the 
c true Religion, and the ancient Government of this King- 
e dom, and the introducing of Popiſh Idolatry and Superſti- 
ce tion in the Church, and Tyranny and Confuſion in the State; 
e and, for the compaſſing thercof, have long corrupted your 


* Majeſty's Counſels, abuſed your Power, and by ſuddain and 


* untimely diflolving of former Parliaments, have often hin- 


ec der'd the Reformation, and Prevention of thoſe Miſchiefs: 


and being now diſabled to avoid the endeavours of this Par- 


*liament, by any ſuch means, have Trayterouſly attempted to 
< overawe the fame by Force; and, in proſecution of their 
ce wicked-deſigns, have excited, encouraged, and foſter'd an 


unnatural Rebellion in Ireland; by which, in a moſt cruel 


te and outrageous manner, many thouſands of your Majeſty's 
« Subjects there, have been deſtroy d; and, by falſe ſlanders 
te upon your Parliament, and malicious and unjuſt Accuſa- 
tions, have endeavour'd to begin the like Maſſacre Here ; 
*and being, through God's bleſſing, therein diſappointed, 
have, as the moſt miſchievous and bloody deſign of all, drawn 


your 


% 
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te your Majeſty to make War againſt your Parliament, and 
* good Subjects of this Kingdom, Leading in your Perſon an 
* Army againſt them, as if you intended, by Conqueſt, to 
© eſtabliſh an abſolute and unlimited Power over them; and 
*by your Power, and the countenance of your preſence, have 
ce ran{ack'd, {poil'd, impriton'd, nd er divers of your 


People; and, for their better aſſiſtance in their wicked de- 


*{1gns, do ſeek to bring over the Rebels of Ireland, and other 
* Forces, beyond the Seas, to joyn with them. 
Axp We, tinding our ſelves utterly depriv'd of your 

* Majeſty's Protection, and the Authors, Couſellors, and 

c Abettors of theſe miſchicis in greateſtꝰower andFavour with 

* your Majeſty, and defended by You againſt the Jultice, and 
* Authority of your High Court of Parliament; whereby 

*they are grown to that height and inſolence, as to manifeſt 


their rage and malice againſt thoſe of the Nobility, and others, 


*who are any whit inclinable to Peace, not without great 
* appearance of danger to your own Royal Perſon, it you 
* ſhall not in all things concur with their wicked and Tray- 
*terous courſes; have, for the juſt and neceflary defence of 
te the Proteſtant Religion, of your Majeſty's Perſon, Crown, 
*and Dignity, of the Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom, 


and the Privileges and Power of Parliament, taken up 


* Arms, and appointed and authoriz'd Robert Earl of Eſſex 
*to be Captain General of all the Forces by us raiſed, and to 
«lead and conduct the fame againſt theſe Rebels andTraytors, 
and them to ſubdue, and bring to condiga puniſhmeat ; 
* and do moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty to withdraw your 
*Royal Preſence and Countenance from thoſe wicked Per- 


* ſons; and, if they ſhall ſtand out in defence of their Re- 


*bellious and unlawful attempts, that your Majeſty will leave 
*them to be ſuppreſt by that Power, which We have ſent 


- < againſt them; and that your Majeſty will not mix your own 


e dangers with theirs, but in Peace and Safety, without your 
* Forces, forthwith return to your Parliament; and by their 


faithful Counſel and Advice, compoſe the preſent diſtem- 
A pers and confuſions abounding in both your Kingdoms; and 
provide for the Security and Honour of your ſelf, and your 


«Royal Poſterity, and the proſperous Eſtate of all your Sub- 
te jects; wherein if your Majeſty pleaſe to yicld to our moſt 


humble, and earneſt deſires, We do, in the preſence of Al- 


© mighty God, profeſs, that We will receive your Majeſty 
* with all honour, yield you all due obedience, and ſubjection, 
ee and faithfully endcavour to.ſecure your Perſon and Eſtate 
te from all dangers; and, to the uttermoſt of our Power, to 
< procure and eſtabliſn to your ſelf, and to your People, all 


ce the bleſſings of a Glorious and Happy Reign. B 
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BEST DES this, that it might appear, they were nothing 
jealous or apprehenſive of the People's defection and revolt 
from them, whereas before they had made the general defire 
of the Kingdom the ground, and argument for whatſoever 
they had done, and had only invited Men to contribute freely 
what they thought fit, to the charge in hand, without com- 


pelling any who were unwilling; they now took notice not 


. a of thoſe who e their proceedings, or privately 


diſſwaded other Men from concurring with them, but of thoſe, 
who either out of fear, or covetouſneſs, or both, had neglect- 
ed really to contribute; and therefore they boldly publiſh'd 
their Votes (which were Laws to the People, or of much 


Peres of bath more Authority) © That all ſuch Perſons, as ſhould not con- 


Houſes for 
raiſing and 
procuring 
Money. 


cc 


tribute to the Charge of the Common-wealth, in that time 
*of eminent neceffity, ſhould be difarm'd and fecur'd ; and 
that this Vote might be the more terrible, they order'd, the 
ſame day, the Mayor and Sheriffs of London © To ſearch the 
* Houſes, and ſeiſe the Arms belonging to ſome Aldermen, 
and other principal ſubſtantial Citizens of London, whom 


they named in their Order; © For that it appear'd by the re- 


e port from their Committee, that they had not contributed, 
* as they ought, to the Charge of the Common-weal.h. 
By this means the pooreſt, and loweſt of the People be- 


came Informers againſt the richeſt, and molt ſubitantial; and 


the reſult of ſearching the Houſes and ſeiſing the Arms was 


the taking away Plate, and things of the greateſt Value, and 


very frequently plundering whatſoever was worth the keeping. 
They further appointed, That the Fines, Rents, and Profits, 
* of Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Deans, Deans and Chapters, and 
*of all Delinquents, who had taken up Arms againit the 
* Parliament ; or had bcen active in the Commiſſion of Array, 
© ſhould be Sequeſter'd for the uſe and benefit of the Com- 
© mon- wealth. And that the King might not fare better than 
his Adherents, they directed All his Revenue, ariſing out 
«of Rents, Fines in Courts of Juſtice, Compoſition for Wards, 
*and the like, and all other his Revenue ſhould be brought 
*into the ſeveral Courts, and other places, where they ought 
te to be paid in, and not iflued forth, or paid forth, until far- 
*ther Order ſhould be taken by both Houſes of Parliament, 


without ſo much as aſſigning him any part of his Own, to- 


wards the ſupport of his own Perſon. 
T 11s tout invaſion of the People's property, and com- 
pelling them to part with what was molt precious to them, 


any part of their Eſtates, was thought by many an unpopular 


Act, in the morning of their Soveraignty, and that it would 
wonderfully have irreconciled their new Subjects to them. 


But the Conducters well underſtood, that their Empire al- 


ready 
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ready depended more on the Fear, than Love of the People; 
and that as they could carry on the War only by having Mo- 
ney enough to pay the Soldiers, fo, that whilſt they had Thar, 
probably they ſnould not want Men to recruit their Armies 
upon any miſadventure. | 
p Ir cannot be imagin d, how great advantages the King re- 
* ceiv'd by the Parliament's rejecting the King's Meſſages for 
Peace, and their manner in doing it. All Men's mouths were 
o__ againſt them, the Meſſages and Anſwers being read in 
all Churches; they who could not ſerve him in their Perſons, 
contriv'd ways to ſupply him with Money. Some eminent 
Governours in the Univerſities gave him notice that all the 
Colleges were very plentifuliy ſupplied with Plate, which 
would amount to a good Valuc, and lay uſeleſs in their Trea- 
{uries, there being enough beſides for their Common Ule ; 
and tliere was not the leaſt doubt, but that whenlocver his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould think fit to require that Treaſure, it would all be 
{cnt to him. Of this the King had long thought, and, when 
he was at Nottingham, in that Mclancholick ſeaſon, two Gen- 
tlemen were diſpatch'd away to Oxford, and to Cambridge 
(Two to each) with Letters to the ſeveral Vice-Chancellors, 
that they ſhould move the Heads, and Principles of the ſe- 
veral Colleges and Halls, that they would fend their Plate to 
the King; private advertiſements being firſt ſent to ſome 
Truſty Perſons to prepare, and diſpoſe thoſe, without whoſe 
conſent the Service could not be perform'd. 
T x15 whole Affair was tranſacted with fo great ſecrecy, 
and diſcretion, that the Meſſengers return'd from the two 
Univerfities, in as ſhort a time as ſuch a Journey could well be . n. 
made; and. brought with them all, or very ncar all their Plate, nonhiier 
and a conſiderable Sum of Money, which was ſent as a Preſent u Money 
to his Majeſty from ſeveral of the Heads of Colleges, out of 4 Flare te 
their own particular Stores; ſome Scholars coming with it, and * 
helping to procure Horſes and Carts for the Service; all which 
came ſafe to Nottingham, at the time when there appear'd no 
more expectation of a Treaty, and contributed much to rai- 
{ing the dejected Spirits of the place. The Plate was preſently 
weighed out, and dcliver'd to the ſeveral Officers, who were 
_ entruſted to make Levies of Horſe and Foot, and who receiv'd 
it as Money, the reſt was carefully preſferv'd to be carried 
with the King, when he ſhould remove from thence ; ſecret 
Orders being ſent to the Officers of the Mint, to be ready to 
come to his Majeſty aſſoon as he ſhould require them, which 
he meant to do, aſſoon as he ſhould find himſelf in a place 
convenient, There was now no more complaining or murmu- 
ring. Some Gentlemen undertook to make Levies upon iheir 
Credit, and Intereſt, and others ſent Money to the King upon 
- their own Inclinations. *- TURRET 
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Tag was a pleaſant Story, then much ſpoken of in 


the Court; which adminiiter'd ſome Mirth. There were two 
great Men who liv'd near Nottingham, both Men of great 


Fortunes and of great Parſimony, and known to have much 


Money lying by them. To the former the Lord Capel was 
{ent, to the latter, Fohn Aſpburnham of the Bed Chamber, and 
of entire Confidence with his Maſter ; each of them with a 
Letter, all written with the King's hand, to borrow of cach 
ten or five thouſand pounds. Capel was very civilly receiv d 
by One, and entertain d as well as the ill Accommodations in 
his Houſe, and his manner of living would admit. He ex- 
preſs d with wonderful civil profeſſions of Duty, © The great 
trouble he ſuſtain'd, in not being able to comply with his 
* Majeſty's Commands: He ſaid, *All Men knew that he 
ce neither had, nor could have Money, becaute he had every 


year, of ten or a dozen which were paſt, purchated a thou- 


*1and pounds Land à year; and therefore he could not be 
*1mag:n'd to have any Money lying by him, which he never 
*lovdro have. But, he ſaid, he had a Neighbour, who liv'd 
within few Miles of him, who was good for nothing, and 
*liv'd like a Hog, not allowing himſelf Neceſſaries, and who 
**could not have ſo little as twenty thouſand pounds in the 
*Scurvy Houle in which he liv d; and adriſed, © He might 
*be ſent to, who could not deny the having of Money ; and 
concluded with great duty tothe King, and deteſtation of the 
Parliament, and as if he meant to conſider farther of the 
thing, and to endeavour to get ſome Money for him, which 
though he did not remember to fend, his affections were 
good, and he was afterwards kill'd in the King's Service. 
AsusUHNUA M got no more Money, nor half ſo man 

good words. That Lord had ſo little Correſpondence wit 
the Court, that he had never heard his Name, and when he 
had read the King's Letter, he ask'd from whom it was; and 
when he told him, © He ſaw it was from the King, he replied, 
* That he was not ſuch a fool as to believe it. That he had re- 
*ceiv'd Letters both from the King and his Father; and 


haſtily running out of the Room, return d with half a dozen 


Letters in his hand; ſaying, That thoſe were all the King's 
*Letters, and that they always begun with Right Truſty and 
ce Mell beloved, and the King's Name was ever at the Top; 


* but this Letter begun with his own Name, and ended with 


*your loving Friend C. R. which he faid, he was ſure could 
c not be the King's hand. His other treatment was according 
to this, and after an ill Supper he was ſhew'd an indifferent 

ed; the Lord telling him, That he would confer more of 
*the matter in the morning; he having ſent a Servant with a 
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and who had ſcarce ever ſeen his Uncle. The Man came to 


Nottingham about Midnight, and tound my Lord Falkland in 
his Bed. The Letter was to tell him, That one Aſbburnham 
as with him, who brought him a Letter, which he ſaid was 
« from the K ing; but he knew that could not be; and there- 
«fore he deſir d to know, who this Man was, whom he kept 
ein his Houle till the Meſſenger ſhould return. In ſpight of 


the Laughter, which could not be forborne, the Lord Falkland 


made haſte to inform him of the Condition and Quality of the 
Perſon, and that the Letter was writ with the King's own 
hand, which he ſeldom vouchſafed to do. And the Meſſen- 
ger returning early the next morning, his Lordſhip treated 
Mr Hſbburnham with fo different a reſpect, that he, who knew 
notbing of the cauſe, believ'd, that hc ſhould return with all 
the Money that was deſir'd. But it was not long before he 
was undeceiv d. The Lord with as chearful a Countenance 


as His could be, for he had a very unuſual and unpleaſant Face, 


told him, That though he had no money Himſelf, but was 
*in extreme want of it, he would tell him where he might 


© have Money enough; that he had a NeiMbour, ho liv'd 


e within four or five Miles, that never did good to any body, 
*andloy'd no body but himſelf, who had a world of Money, 
tand could furniſh the King with as much as he hal necd of, 
*and if he ſhould deny that he had money when the King 
e ſent to him, he knew where he had one Trunk tull, and 
ce would diſcover it; and that he was ſo ill belov'd and had fo 
*few Friends, that no body would care how the King uſed 
* him. This good Counſel was all Mr Aſbburham could} 
make of him: and yet this wretched Man was to far fron; 
\ziſhing well to the Parliament, that when they had prevail'd, 


and were poſſeſſed of the whole Kingdom, as well as of Not- 


tinghamſhire, he would not give them one penny; nor coin— 
pound for his Delinquency, as they made the having liv'd in 
the King's Quarters to be; but ſuffer d his whole Eſtate to be 
Sequeſter d and liv'd in a very miſerable faſhion, only by 


what he could raviſh from his Tenants; who, though they 
paid their Rents to the Parliament, were forced by his rage 
and threats to part with ſo muchas kept him, till he died, in 


that Condition he chole to live in: His Conſcience being 

werful cnongh to deny Himſelf, though it could not diſpoſe 
bim to grant to the King. And thus the two Meſſengers re- 
turn d to the King, ſo near the ſame time, that he who came 
firſt, had not given his account to the King, before the other 
enter d into his Preſence. . 

T x x fame day, a Gentleman in thoſe parts known to be 
very rich, being preſſed to lend the King tive hunired 2 
{ent him a preſent of one hundred pieces in Gold ; which, + 
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ſaid © He had procur'd with great difficulty ; and proteſted, 
te with many execrable imprecations, chat he had never in his 
*life ſeen five hundred pounds of his own together; when, 


within one Month after the King's departure, the Parliament 


Troops, which borrow'd in another ſtyle, took five thou land 


N from him, which was lodg'd with him, in the Cham 


r in which he lay. Which is therefore mention'd in this 
place, that upon this occaſion it may be ſcen, that the un- 
thrifty retention of their Money, which poſſeſſed the Spirits 
of thoſe, who did really wiſh the King all the ſucceſs he wiſh d 
for himſelf, was one unhappy caute of all his misfortunes: 
and if they had, in the beginning, but lent the king the fifth 
part of what, after infinite loſſes, they found necetlary to ſa- 
critice to his Enemies, in the Concluſion, to preſerve themſelxes 
from total ruin, his Majeſty had been able, with God's blethng, 
to have prelerv'd Them, and to have deſtroy'd all his Enc- 
mies. 

Tur News of the important advantage before Worceſter 
found the King at Cheſter, whither his Majeſty thought ne- 
ceſſary to makeSJourney himſelf, aſſoon as h 
bury, both to aſſure that City to his Service, wiici was the 


Key to Ireland, and to countenance the Lord Strange (who, 


by the death of his Father, became Earl of Dery) againſt 
{ome oppoſition he met with, on the behalf of the Parliament. 
Here Crane, lent by Prince Rupert, gave his Majeſty an Ac- 


count of tat Action; and preſented him with the Enf1gns, 


which had been taken; and inform'd him of the Eacl at E, 


 fex's being in Worceſter; which made the King return ſooner 


to Shrewsbury than he intended, and before the Earl of Der 
was poſſeſſed of that Power, which a little longer ſtay would 
have given him. „ 3 

PR 1xcCE Rupert the ſame Night, after his Victory, finding 
the grols of the Rebels Army to be within five or {1x Miles, 
again't which that City was in no degree Tenable, though 
all the King's Foot had been there, retir'd from Worceſter on 
the Melſh ſide of the River, without any diiturbance, into his 
Quarters near Shrezwsbury, and with all his Priſoners, Colonel 


| Sandys only excepted, whom he left to dye of his wounds 


there; the Eal of Eſex being ſo much ſtartled with this late 
Defeat, that he advanced not in two days after; and then 


being ſurely inform'd, that he ſhould find no reſiſtance, he 


enter'd with his Army into Worceſter ; uſing great ſeverity to 
thoſe Citizens, who had been Eminently inclin'd to the King's 


Service, and ſeuding the principal of them Priſoners to London. 


Urox thy King's coming to Shrewsbury, there was a very 
great conflux of the Gencry there, and the Neighbouring 
Countics, which were generally well affected, and made 

great 
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great profeſſions of Duty to his Majeſty: ſome of them under- 


took to make Levies of Horſe and Foot, and perform'd it at 
their own Charge. The Town was very Commodious in all 
reſpects, ſtrong in it's Situation; and in reſpect of it's Neigh- 
bourhood to North Wales, and the ule of the Severn, yielded 
excellent Proviſions of all kinds; ſo that both Court and Ar- 
my were very well accommodated, only the incurablc diſcaſe 
of want of Money could not be aſſwaged in either. Vet 
whilſt they fart ſtill, it was not very ſenſible, much leſs im- 
portunate. The Soldiers bchaved themſelves orderly, and 
the People were not inclin'd, or provoked to complain of 
their new Gueſts; and the remainder of the Plate, which was 
brought from the Univerſities, together with the ſmall pre- 
ſents in Money, which were made to the King by many 
particular Perſons, ſupplied the preſent neceſſary Expences 
very conveniently. But it was calily diſcern d, that, when the 
Army ſhould move, which the King retoly'd it ſhould do 
with all poſſible Expedition, the neceſſity of Moncy would be 
very great, and the Train of Artillery, which is commonly 
a Spunge that can hardly be fill'd, was deſtitute of all things 
neceſſary for motion. Nor was there any hope that it could 
march, till a good Sum of Money were aſſign'd to it; ſome 
Carriage-Hortes, and Wagons, which were prepar'd for the 
Service of Ireland, and lay ready at Cheſter, to be tranſported 


with the Earl of Leiceſter, Lieutenant of that Kingdom, were 


brought to Shrewsbury, by his Majeſty's Order, for his own 
Train: and the Earl's paſſionate labouring to prevent, or 
remedy that Application, with fome other reaſons, hinder'd 
the Earl himſelf from purſuing that Journey ; and in the end, 
depriv'd him of that Province. But this ſeaſonable addition 


to the Train encreaſed the neceſſity of Money, there being 


more ule of it thereby. 
Two Expedients were found to make ſuch a competent 
proviſion for all wants, that they were at laſt broken through. 


Some Perſon of that inclination had inſinuated to the King, 


that, If the Roman Catholicks, which that, and the adja- 


«cent Counties were well inhabited by, were ſecretly treated 


_ *yith, a conſiderable Sum of Money might be raiſed among 


ce them; but it mult be carried with great privacy, that no 


e notice might be taken of it, the Parliament having declared 
ce ſo great Animoſitics againſt them; nor did it in that con- 


juncture concern the King leſs that ir ſhould be very ſecret, 


to avoid the ſcandal of a cloſe conjunction with the Papiſts, 


which was every day imputed to Him. Upon many Conſul- 
tations how, and in what method to carry on this Deſign, 
the King was inform'd, © That if he would depute a Perſon, 


e much truſted by Him, to that Service, the Roman Catho- 


ce licks 
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ce licks would truſt him, and aſſign one or two of their Body 
Eto confer with him, and by this means the work might be 
* carried on. Hercupon the King ſent for that Perſon, and 
told him this whole matter, as is here ſet down, and re- 

uired him to conſult with ſuch a Perſon, whom he would 
{end to him the next Morning. The next Morning a Perſon 
of Quality very much truſted by all that Party, came to him 
to confer upon that Subject; and ſhewed a lift of the Names 
of all the Gentlemen of Quality and Fortune of that Reli- 
gion, who were all Convict Recuſants, and liv'd within thoſe 
Counties of Shrop-ſhire and Staſſord. They appear d to be a 
good Number of very valuable Men, on whole behalt he had 


only Authority to conclude, though he belicy'd that-the me- 


thoad, they agreed on there, would be ſubmitted to, and con- 
| firm'd by that Party in all other places. He ſaid © They 


« would by no means hearken to any motion of the Loan of d 


Money, for which they had paid ſo dear, upon their ſerving 
cc the King in that manner, in his firſt Expedition againſt the 
* Scots. It was in the end agreed upon, that the K ing ſhould write 
to every one of them to pay him an advance of two, or three 
Years of ſuch Rent, as they were every Year oblig'd to pay him, 
upon the compoſition they had made with him for theirEſtates; 


which would amount to a conſiderable Sum of Money. And 
theſe Letters were accordingly writ, and within ten or twelve 


days, between four and five thouſand pounds were return'd to 

his Majeſty ; which was a ſeaſonable ſupply for his Affairs. 
WY his return to Shrewsbury, the King found as much done 
towards his March, as he expeted. And then the other Ex- 


pedient (which was hinted before) for Money offer d it (elf. 


There was a Gentleman of a very good Extraction, and of 
the beſt Eſtate of any Gentleman of that Country, who liv'd 
within four or five miles of Shrewsbury, and was look'd upon as 
a very prudent Man, and had a very powerful Influence upon 
that People, and was of undoubted Affections and Loyalty to 
the King, and to the Government both in Church, and State: 
his Eldeſt Son was a young Gentleman of great Expectation, 


and of excellent Parts, a Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
who had behaved himſelf there very well. This Gentleman 


intimated to a friend of his, That, if his Father might be 
© made a Baron, he did believe he might be prevail'd with, 
te to preſent his Majeſty with a good Sum of Money. It was 
e to the King, who had no mind to embrace the pro- 


poſition, his Majeſty taking occaſion often to ſpeak againſt 


* making Merchandize of Honour; how much the Crown 
« ſufferd at preſent by the Licence of that kind, which had 
«been uſed during the Favour of. the Duke of Buckingham ; 
and that he had not taken a firmer Reſolution againſt IO 

| te things, 


dy * things, than againſt this Particular Expediemt for raiſing 

be ce Money. However, after he return d from Cheſter, and 

nd found by the increaſe of his Levies, and the good diſpoſition 

re- all things were in, that he might in a ſhort time be able to 

ald March, and in fo good a Condition, that he ſhould rather 

(on ſeek the Rebels, than decline meeting with them, if the in- 

im diſpenſable want of Money did not make his motion im- 

nes poſſible; the Merit and Ability of the Perſon, and the fair 

li- expectation from his Poſterity, he having two Sons, both very 

oſe hopeful, prevail'd with his Majeſty to reſume the fame over- 

ea ture; and in few days it was perfected, and the Gentleman 

ad was made a Baron; who preſented the Sum of Six thouſand 

ne- pounds to his Majeſty ; whereupon all preparations for the 

on- Army were proſecuted with effect. 5 

ey As soo as the King came to Shrewsbury, he had diſ- 

of patched his Letters and Agents into Wales, Cheſhire, and Lan- 

ing caſbire, to quicken the Levies of Men which were making 

he there, and return d from Cheſter through the North part of 

ire Wales ( where he found the People Cordial to him, and 

rec Arming themſelves for him) to Shrewsbury. The King's cu- 

m, ſtom was in all Counties, through whe be paſſed, to cauſe 

es; the High Sheriff to draw all the Gentlemen, and the moſt 
ſubſtantial Inhabitants of thoſe parts together, to whom (be- 

ve ſides his careſſing the principal Gentlemen ſeverally, fami- 

to liarly, and very obligingly) he always ſpoke ſomething pub- 

I lickly (which was afterwards Printed ) telling them, 

ne Tul it was a benefit to him from the Inſolencies and m, bf 

x- } © Misfortunes, which had driven him about, that they had 2% Kong's 

lf. ©brought him to ſo good a part of his Kingdom, and to fo 4 

of 3} „faithful a part of his People. He hoped, neither They, nor 4 Comme- 

„d © He ſhould repent their coming together. He would do his (22.9 w. 

"8: Bow part, that they might not; and of Them he was confident c 

on © before he came. He told them, © The Reſidence of an Army . 

to ce was not uſually pleaſant to any place; and His might carry 2. 

e: © more fear with it, ſince it might be thought (being robbed 

n, e and ſpoiled of all his own, and ſuch Terror uſed to fright 

NS, *and keep all Men from ſupplying him) he mult only live 

an < upon the Aid and Relief of his People. But he bid them 

be not be afraid; and faid, © He wiſhed to God, his poor Sub- 

h, *z;es ſuffer d no more by the Inſolence, and Violence of that 

as * Army raiſed againſt him, though they had made themſelves 

o- e anton with Plenty, than they ſhould do by His; and yet 

aſt < he feared he ſhould not be able to prevent all Diſorders; 

vn * he would do his beſt; and promiſed them, no Man ſhould 

3 te be a loſer by him if he could help it. He ſaid“ He had 

n; e ſent for a Mint, and would melt down all his own Plate, 

ny and expoſe all his Land to ſale, or mortgage, that he might 
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te bring the leaſt preſſure upon them. However, he invited 
them © To do that for him, and themſelves, for the mainte- 
* nance of their Religion, and the Law of the Land ( by 
*«which they enjoyed all that they had) which other Men 
c did againſt them; he deſired them, Not to ſuffer ſo good 


ca Cauſe to be loſt, for want of ſupplying him with that, 


which would be taken from them, by thoſe who purſued 


ce his Majeſty with that Violence. And whilſt thoſe ill Men 


ct ſacrificed their Money, Plate, and utmoſt Induſtry, to de- 


*ſ{troy the Common-wealth, They would be no lets liberal 


te to preſerve it. He bid them aſſure themſelves, if it pleaſed 


*God to bleſs him with Succeſs, he would remember the 
<* Aſhſtance every particular Man gave him to his advantage. 


* However it would hereafter (how furiouſly ſoever the minds 


* of ſome Men were now poſſeſſed) be Honour and Com- 


fort to them, that with ſome charge and trouble to them- 
_ E{elves, they had done Their part to Support their King and 


cc Preſerve the Kingdom. 


H Is Majeſty always took notice of any particular reports, 


which, either with reference to the publick, or their private 
concerns, might make impreſſion upon that People, and gave 
clear Anſwers to them. With this gracious and Princely de- 
meanour, it is hardly credible how much he won upon the 
People; ſo that not only his Army daily increaſed by Vo- 
luntiers (for there was not a Man preſſed) but ſuch propor- 
tions of Plate, and Money, were voluntarily brought in, that 


the Army was fully and conſtantly paid: the King having ; 


erected a Mint at Shrewsbury, more for reputation than uſc. 
(For, for want of Work-men, and Inſtruments, they could 
not Coyn a thouſand pounds a week) and cauſing all his own 
Plate, for the Service of his Houſhold, to be deliver d there, 
madeother Men think, theirs was the leſs worth the preſerving. 

SHoRTLY after the Earl of Eſſex came to Worceſter, he 
ſent a Gentleman (Fleetwood, the ſame who had afterwards fo 
great power in the Army, but then a Trooper in his Guards) 
to Shrewsbury, without a Trumpet, or any other ceremony 
than a Letter to the Earl of Dorſet; in which he ſaid, He 
* was appointed by the Parliamenr, to caule a Petition, then 
te jn his hands to be preſented to his Majeſty ; and therefore 
te defired his Lordſhip to know his Majelty's pleaſure, when 


«he would be pleaſed to receive it from ſuch Perſons, as he 
«ſhould ſend over with it. The Earl of Dorſet (by his Ma- 
jeſty's command, after it had been debated in Council what 


Anſwer to return) ſent him word in writing, © That the King 
*had always been, and would be {till ready to receive any 


Petition from his two Houſes of Parliament; and if the 
* Ezrl had any ſuch to be preſented, if he ſent it by any Per- 


« ſons, 
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© ſons, who flood not Perſonally accuſed by his Majeſty of 


don made by him, the Perſons who brought it ſhould be 
« welcome; and the King would return fuch an Antwer to 
eit, as ſhould be agreeable to Honour, and Juſtice. Whether 
this limitation as to Meſſengers diſpleaſed them (as it was af- 
terwards {aid, that the Meſſengers appointed to have delivered 
it were the Lord MIundevil, and Mi Hambden, who, they 
thought, would have skill to make infuſions into many Per- 
ſons then about his Majeſty ; and the hopes of that accels be- 
ing barred by that limitation, and exception, they would 
not {end any other) or what other reaion ſoever there was, 


the King beard no more of this Petition, ue any addreſs of 


that Nature, till he found, by ſome new Nin red Votes, and 
Declarations, © That he was guilty of another breach of the 
Privilege of Parliament, for having refuſed to receive their 
ce Petition, except it were preſen e in luch a manner as He 
«preſcribed: Whereas they alone were Judges in what man- 


ener, and by what Perſons their own Petitions ſhould be de- 


*livcr'd, and he ought to to receive them. So thar Petition 
which is before ſet down in the very terms it paſs d both 
Houſes, was never deliver'd to his Majeſty. 


Tarn cannot be too often mention of the wonderful Pro- me frengeh 
vidence of God, that from that low deſpiſed condition the =, 
Shrewlſ- 


King was in at Nottingham, after the ſetting up his Standard, 


„High Treaſon, and excepted ſpecially in all offers of Par- 
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he ſhould be able to ger Men, Money, or Arms, ſo that, 


within twenty days after his coming to Shrewsbzry, he refoly'd 
to march, in deſpight of the Enemy, even towards London; 


his Foot by this time, conſiſting of about ſix thouſand; and 


his Horſe of two thouſand; his Train in very good Order, 
commanded by S* Fobn Heyden. And though this ſtrength 


was much inferior to the ncmy, yet as it was greater than 


any Man thought poſſible to be raiſed, fo all thought it ſuffi- 
cient to encounter the Rebels. Beſides that it was conhdent- 


ly belicv'd (and not without {ome grounds, upon correſpon- 
0 


nce with ſome Officers in the other Army) tliat, as ſoon as 
the Armi- s came within any reaſonable diſtance of each other, 
very many Soldiers would leave their Colours, and come to 
the King; which expectation was confirm'd by divers Sol- 


dicrs, who every day dropped in from thoſe Forces; and, to 


make themlclves welcome, told many Storics of Their Fel- 

lows retolutions, whom they had left behind. : 
A xv this muſt be confe!s'd, that either by the care and di- 

ligence of the Officers, or by the good inclinations, and tem- 

per of the Soldiers themſelves, the Army was in ſo good or- 

der and diſcipline, that, during the King's ſtay at Shrewsbury, 

there was not any remarkable diſorder; the Country being 
Vol. II. Part. 1. 5 
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very kind to the Soldiers, and the Soldiers juſt, and regardful 
to the Country. And by the free Loans and Contributions 


of the Gentlemen, and Subltantial Inhabitants, but eſpecially 


by the athiſtance of rhe Nobility, who attended, the Army 


was made Field Marſhal, yet he kept wholly with the Horſe 


was {0 well paid, that there was not the leaſt mutiny or dif- 
content for want of pay; nor was there any cauſe; for they ſel- 
dom failed every week, never went above a fortnight unpaid. 


Tur greateſt dificulty was to provide Arms; of which 


indeed there was a wonderful ſcarcity, the King being ex- 


cecdingly dilappointed in his expectation of Arms from Hol- 
land; a Veilel or two having been taken by his own Ships, 
under the Command of the Earl of Warwick; to that, except 
cight hundred Meſquets, five hundred pair of Piſtols, and 
two hundred Swords, which came with the Powder, landed 
in Tork-ſhire, as is before mention d, the King had none in his 
Magazine; ſo that he was compell d to begin at Nottingham, 
and (% in all places as he paſſed, to borrow the Arms tron 
the Train'd-bands; which was done with ſo much warinel+s 
and caution (albeit it was known that thoſe Arms would, 
being left in thoſe hands, be employed againſt him, or at leaſt 
be of no uſe to him) that it was done rather with their con- 
{ent, than by any conſtraint, and always with the full appro- 
bation of their Commanders. And therefore in Tork-ſhire, and 
Shrop-ſhire, where the Gentlemen very unskiltully, though 
with good meaning, deſired that the Arms might ſtill be left 
in the Country Men's hands, there was none of that kind of 
borrowing. But, in all places, the Noblemen, and Gentle- 
men of Quality, ſent the King ſuch ſupplies of Arms, out of 
their own Armorics (which were very mean) ſo that by all 
thoſe Means together, the Foot, all but three or four hun- 
dred, who marched without any Weapon but a Cudgel, were 
Arm d with Muſquets, and Bags for their Powder, and Pikes; 
bur, in the whole Body, there was not a Pikeman, had a Cor- 
fler, and very few Mufquetecrs who had Swords. Among the 
Horſe, the Officers Lad their full deſire, if they were able to 


procure old Backs, and Breaſts, and Pots with Piſtols, or Ca- 


rabines, for their two or three firſt Ranks, and Swords for 


the reſt; themſelves (and ſome Soldiers by their examples) 


having gotten, beſides their Piſtols and Swords, a ſhort Pole- 
Ax. 3 
ITuk Foot were divided into three Brigades; the firſt 
commanded by St Nicholas Byron, the lecond by Colonel Har- 
ry Wentzvorth, the third by Colonel Richard Fielding, St Facob 
Aſiley, being Major General, and commanding the Foot im- 
mediately under the General. For, though General Ruthen, who 
came to the King tome few days before he left Shrexwsbury, 
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to aſſiſt Prince Rupert: and St Arthur Aſton, of whoſe Sol- 


diery there was a very great eſteem, was made Colonel Gene- 
ral of the Dragoons; which at that time, though conſiſting 
of two or three Regiments, were not abore eight hundred, 
or a thouſand at the molt. Moit of the Perſons of Quality, 
except thoſe whoſe attendance was near the King's own Per- 
ſon, put themſelves into the King's Troop of Guards, com- 
l. by the Lord Bernard Stewart; and made indeed ſo 
gallant a Body, that, upon very modeſt computation, the 
Eſtate, and Revenue of that ſingle Troop, it was thought, 
might jultly be valued ar leaſt equal to all cheirs, who then 
Voted in both Houſcs, under the Name of the Lords and 
Commons of Parliament, which made and maintain'd that 
War. Their Servants, under the command of S* William Kil- 


 ligrew, made another full Troop, and always marched with 


their Lords and Maſters. 

I x this cquipage the King marched from Shrezvsbury on the He N 
12h of October to Bridgenorth, never leſs baggage attending a4 4 
Royal Army, there being not one Tent, and very few Mag- ten. 
gons belonging to the whole Train; having in his whole n 


n 


Army not one Officer of the Field who was a Papiſt, except sbrewſ- 


bury te- 


Sr Arthur Aſton, if he were one; and very few common , La- 


Soldiers of that Religion. However the Parliament, in all don. 


their Declarations, and their Clergy much more in their Ser- 
mons, aſſured the People, © That the King's Army conſiſted 
only of Papiſts, whilſt themſelves entertain'd all of that 


Religion, that they could get; and very many, both Officers 


and Soldiers, of that Religion engaged with them; whether 
it was that they really beliey'd, that That Army did deſire Li- 
berty of Conſcicnce for all Religions, as ſome of the chief of 
them pretended, or that they deſired to divide themſelves for 
communication of Intelligence, and Intereſt. And here it is 
not fit to forget one particular, that when the Committee of 


Parliament appointed to advance the ſervice upon the Pro- 


poſition for Plate, and Horſes, in the County of Suffolk, ſent 


- word to the Houſe of Commons, © That {ome Papiſts offer d 
to lend Money upon thoſe Propoſitions, and deſired advice 


whether they ſhould accept of it; it was Anſwer'd, © That if 
© they offer'd any conſiderable Sum, whereby it might be con- 
*cciv'd to proceed from a real affection to the Parliament, 
© and not out of Policy to bring themſelves within their Pro- 
*rection, and-ſo to excuſe their Delinquency, it ſhould be 
accepted of, 5 | 
uu x the King was ready for his march, there was ſome 
difference of opinion which way he ſhould rake; many were 
of opinion that he ſhould march towards Worceſter, where 


the Earl of Eſſex ſtill remain'd ; thoſe Countries were thought 
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well affected to the King; where his Army would be ſup— 
piicd with proviſions, and encreaſed in Numbers; and that 
no time ſhould be lat in coming to a Battle; becauſe the 
longer it was deferred, the ftronger the Earl would grow, 
by the ſupplies which were every day ſent to him from Lon- 
den; and he had ſtore of Arms with him to ſupply all de- 
tes of that kind. Howerer it was thought more counſel- 
able to march directly towards London, it being morally ſure, 
that the Earl of Eſſex would put himſelf in their way. The 
King had much confidence in his Horſe {his Nephew Prince 
Rupert being in the head of them) which were fleſh'd by 
their ſucceſs at Iorcefter ; and if he had made his march that 
wav, he would have been entangled in the incloſures, where 


his Horſe would have been Jets uſeful; whereas there were 


many open grounds near the other way, much fitter for an 
Engagement. And fo, about the middle of October, the King 
march d trom Shrezsbury, and quarter'd that night at Bridge- 
north, ten Miles from the other place, where there was a 
Kendezvous of the whole Army, Which appear d very chear- 


til; and thence to IVolverhampron, Bromic ham, and Nilling- 


1orth, a Houte of the King's, and a very noble Seat, where 
the King reſted one day ; where the Lora Chief Juſtice Heath, 
who was made Chief Juſtice for that purpoſe ( Bramſton, a 
Man of great Learning and Integrity, being, without any pur- 
10ſec of disfavour, removed from that Office, becauſe he ſtood 
Saal by Recognizance to attend the Parliament, upon an 
accuſation depending there againſt him) begun to fit upon a 
Commiſſion of Oycr and Terminer, to attaint the Earl of E/- 
ſex, and many other Perſons who were in Rebellion, of 


High-Trœaſon. 


Some days had paſſed without any notice of that Army; 


ſome reporting that it remain d ſtill at Worceſter, others, that 


they were march'd the direct way from thence towards Lon- 
don. But intelligence came from London, © That very many 
Officers of Name, and Command in the Parliament Army, 


cc had undergone that ſervice with a full re ſolution to come to 


*the King, as ſoon as they were within any dittance; and it 
cc Was wiſh'd, that the King would ſend a Proclamation into 
*rhe Army it ſelf, and to offer pardon to all who would re- 
te turn to their obedience. A Proclamation was prepared ac- 
cordingly, and all circumſtances reſoly d upon, that a Herald 


ould be ſent to proclaim it in the Head oi the Earl's Army, 


when it ſhould be drawn up in Battle. But, that ard many 
other particulars, prepared and reſolved upon, were forgot- 


ten, or omitted at the time appointed, which would not ad- 


mit any of thoſe formalities, 
Wrrx the whole Army marched together, there was 
| quickly 
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quickly diſcover d an unhappy jecalouſy, and divition between F491» e 


* the principal Officers, which grew quickly into a prefect Fa- N 3 
* &ion between the Foot and the Horſe. The Eacl of Lind „ 
- ſey was General of the whole Army by his Commiifion, and 
bal, Roaght very equal to it. But when Prince Rupert came to 
4 the King, which was after the Scaudard was let up, and re- 
1. cciv'd a Commiſſion to be General of ive Horle, which, all 
«$f Men knew, was delign'd for him, there was a clauſe inferted 
* into it, exempting him from recciving Orders fiom any Body 
* but from the King hinielf; which, upon the matter, teparated 
WE all the Horſe from any dependance upon the General, am 
Dy had other ill conſequences in it: for when the King at Mid- 
_ night, being in his Bed, and recciving Intelligence of the Ene— 
win mies motion, commanded the Lord Fail Lud, his principal 
ws Secretary of State, to direct Prince Rupert, what he ſhould 
85 do, his Highnets took it very ill, and expoſtulated with the 
* | Lord Falkland, for giving hun Orders. He could not have 
of directed his patſion againlt any Man, who would feel or re- 
n gard it leis, He told him, © That it was his Othce to hgnify 
* * what the King bid him; which he ſhoul ti alway- do; and 
= e that his Highneſs, in neglecting it, neglected the King; who 
Ay did neither the Prince, nor his own Service auy good, by 
, complving in the beginning with his rough Nature. But the 
” King was fo indulgent to him, that he took his advice in al! 
55 thing, relating to the Army, and upon the deliberation ot 
> their march, and the figure of the Battle they rcefolv'd to fighit 
95 in with the Enemy, he concurr'd entirely with Prince Ku— 
* et's advice, rejecting the opinion of the General, who pre— 
ſ- ferr'd the Order he had learned under Prince Maurice, and 
f Prince Harry, with whom he had fery'd at the fame time, 
when the Earl of Effex and he, both of them, had Regiments. 
'3 The reſerredneſ of the Prince's Nature, and the little Educa- 
* tion he then had in Courts, made him unapt to make acquaint- 
| ance with any of the Lords, who vere thereby likewite dit. 
4 couraged from applying themiclves to Him; whilſt ſome Of 
£ cers of the Horſe were well pleaſed to obſerve that ftrange- 
. nels, and fomented it; belicving their Credit would be the 
* greater with the Prince, and deſiring that no other ÞP.rion 
= ſhould have any Credit with the King. So the War was fcarce 
1 begun when there appear d ſuch Faction and Deſigus in the 
A Army, which Wiſe Men look'd upon as a very evil hretage, 
d and the inconveriencies, which flow d from thence, gave the 
4 ; King great trouble in a ſhort time after. 
1 WiIruI x tuo days after the King march'd from Shrewf- 7 - * + 
. bury, the Earl of Eſex mo. ed from Worceſter to attend him, ? 2 * 
. with an Army far Superior in Number to the King's; the © en. 
5 Horſe and Foot being compleatly Arm'd, and the Men very 
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well Exerciſed, and the whole Equipage (being ſupplied our 
of the King's Magazines) ſuitable to an Army ſet forth at the 
charge of a Kingdom. The Earl of Bedford had the Name 
of General of the Horſe, though that Command principally 
depended upon St Wiliam Balfour. Of the Nobility he had 
with him the Lords Kimbolton , Saint-Fohn, Wharton , Ro- 
berts, and the Lords Rochford, and Fielding {whoſe Fathers, 
the Earls of Dover, and Denbigh, charg'd as Voluntiers in ; 
the King's Guards of Horſc) and many Gentlemen of Qua- © 
lity; but his Train was fo very great, that he could move but 
in flow marches. So that the two Armies, though they were | 
but twenty Miles aſunder, when they firſt ſet forth, and both 

march d the ſame way, gave not the leaſt diſquiet in ten days 
march to each other; and in truth, as it appear'd freer, 
neither Army knew where the other was. 5 
Tur King by quick marches, having ſeldom reſted a day { 
in any place, came on Saturday the 224 of October, to Edgcot a 
Village in Northampton-ſhire , within four Miles of Banbury, 
in which the Rebels had a Garriſon. Aſſoon as he came thi- 
ther he call'd a Council of War, and having no Intelligence 
that the Earl of Eſſex was within any diſtance, it was reſolv'd 
the King and the Army ſhould reſt in thoſe Quarters the I 
next day, only that Sr Nicholas Byron ſhould march with his 
Brigade and attempt the taking in of Banbury. With this 
Reſolution the Council broke up, and all Men went to theie 
Quarters, which were at a great diſtance, without any appre- 
henſion of an Enemy. But that night about twelve of the 
Clock, Prince Rupert ſent the King word, © That the Body of 
t the Rebel's Army was within ſeven or Eight Miles, and 
that the head Quarter was at a Village call'd Keinton on 
*the Edge of Warwick-ſhire ; and that it would be in his 
“ Majeſty's power, if he thought fit, to fight a Battle the next 
day; which his Majeſty liked well, and therefore immediate- 
ly diſpatched Orders to croſs the deſign for Banbury, © And 
*that the whole Army ſhould draw to a Rendezvous on the 
 *ropof Edge-Hill; which was a high Hill about two Miles from 
Keinton, where the head Quarter of the Earl was, which had 
a clear proſpect of all that Valley, 5 
The Battle Ix the morning being Sunday * 234 of October, when the 
7 Elec Rebels were beginning their March (for they ſuſpected not 

ill. the King's Forces to be near) they perceiv'd a fair Body of 
Horſe on the top of that Hill, and eaſily concluded their 
March was not then to be far. It is certain they were ex- 
ccedingly ſurpriſed, having never had any other dence 
of their Men, than by the diſparity they concluded would be 
ſtill between their Numbers, and the King's, the which th 

found themſelves now decceiv'd in. For two of their ftrongel 
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form'd their parts with admirable Courage, may we 
reckon d among the overſights of that day. 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


and beſt Regiments of Foot, and one Regiment of Horſe, 
was a days march behind with their Ammunition. So that, 
though they were ſtil ſupcrior in number, yer that difference 
was not fo gegat as they promiſed themſelyes. However it 
cannot be denicd that the Earl, with great dexterity,perform'd 
whatſoerer could be expected from a Wite General. He 
chole that ground which beſt liked him. There was between 
the Hill and the Town a fair Campaign, ſave that near the 
Town it was narrower, and on the right hand ſome Hedges, 


and Incloſures: fo that there he placed Muſqueteers, and not 


above two Regiments of Horſe, where the ground was nar- 
rowelt ; but on his left Wing he placed a Body of a thouſand 
Horſe, Commanded by one Ramſey a Scorch-man ; the Relerve 
of Horle, which was a good one, was Commanded by tho 
Earl of Bedford, General of their Horſe, and S* William Bal- 


four with him. The General Himſelf was with the Foot, 


which were order'd as much to advantage as might be. And 


in this poſture they ſtobod from eight ©: the Clock in the 


morning. | | 

_ Ox the other ſide, though Prince Rupert was early in the 
morning with the greateſt part of the Horſc on the top of the 
Hill, which gave the Enemy the firſt Alarm of the neceſſity 


of fighting, yet the Foot were quarter'd at ſo great a diſtance, 


that many Regiments march'd ſeven or eight Miles to the 


Rendezvous ſo that ir was paſt one of the Clock, before 
the King's Forces march'd down the Hill; the General him- 
{elf alighted at the head of his own Regiment of Foot, his 
Son the Lord Willoughby being next to him, with the King's 
Regiment of Guards, in which was the King's Standard car- 
ried by St Edmund Verney Knight Marſhal. The King's right 
Wing of Horſe was commanded by Prince Rupert, the left 
Wing by M* Wilmot Commiſſary General of the Horſe, who 
was aſſiſted by S* Arthur Afton with moſt of the Dragoons, 
becauſe that left Wing was oppoſed to the Enemies right, 
which had the ſnelter of ſome Hedges lind with Muſqueteers : 
and the Reſerve was committed to St John Byron, and con- 
ſiſted indeed only of his own Regiment. Ar the entrance 
into the Field, the King's Troop of Guards, cither provoked 
by ſome unſeaſonable Scoffs among the Soldicry, or out of 


deſire of Glory, or both, beſought the King, © That he would 


ce give them leave to be abſent that day from his Perſon, and 
*to Charge in the Front among the Horſe, the which his 
Majeſty conſented to. They defir'd Prince Rupert © To give 
*rhem that Honour which belonged to them ; who accord- 
ingly affign'd them the firſt place; which, though they = 
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Ir was near three of the Clock in the Afternoon, before 


the Battle begun; which, at that time of the year, was ſo late, 
that ſome were of opinion, © That the buſineſs ſhould be de- 


fert d till the next day. But againſt that there were many 
objections, © The Kings Numbers could not encreaſe, the 


*Enemics might; for they had not only their Garriſons, 
Warwick, Coventry, and Banbury within diſtance, but all that 
Country ſo devotcd to them, that they had all Provitions 


brought to them, without the lealt Trouble; whercas, on the 


other tide, the People were fo diſaffected to the King's Party, 
that they hal carried away, or hid all their Provitzons, inſo- 
much as there was neither Meat for Man, or Horſe; and the 
very Smiths hid themlelres, that they might not be compell'd 
to ſhoe Horſes, of which in thoſe ſtony ways there was great 
need. This procceded not from any radical Malice, or dit- 


affection to the King's Canſc, or his Perſon, though it is true, 


that circuit in which this Battle was foughit, being very much 
in the Intereſt of the Lord S., and the Lord Brooke, was the 
moſt eminently corrapicd ot any County in England ; but by 


the reports, and infuſions wich the other very diligent Party 


had wrought into the People's belief, © That the Cavaliers 
*were of a Fierce, Bloody, and Licentious diſpoſition, and that 


they committed all manner of C uciry upon the Innabĩtants 
ccf thoſe places were they came, of which, Robbery was the 


* leaſt: fo that the poor People thought there was no other 


way to preſerve their Goods, than by hiding them aur of the 


way, Which was confeticd by them, when they found how 
much that information had wronged them, by making them 
ſo injurious to their Friends. And therefore where the Army 


reſted a day they found much better Entertainment at parting, 
than when they came; for it wi! not be denied, that there 
vas no Perſon of Honour or Quality, who paid not punctual- 
ly and exactly for what they had; and there was not the leaſt 
violence or * among the Common Soldiers in their 


march, which ſcaped exemplaty puniſhment, fo that at Bro- 
micham, a Town fo generally vided that it had riſen upon 
ſmall Party's of the King's, and kill'd, or taken them Pri- 
ſoners, and ſent them to Coventry, declaring a more perem- 
ptory Malice to his Majeſty than any other place, two Sol- 


diers were executed, for having taken fome {mall trifle of no 


value out of a Houſe, whole owner was at that time in the 


Rebel's Army. So ſtrict was the diſcipline in this Army; 


when the other, without controul, practiſed all the diſſolute- 


nels imaginable. But the march was fo faſt, that the leaving. 


2 good Reputation behind them, was no Harbinger to pro- 
vide for their better Reception in the next Quarters. So that 
thoir wants were ſo great, at the time when they came to 

Eage- hill, 
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Edge- Hill, that there were very many Companies of the Com- 
mon Soldiers, who had ſcarce eaten Bread in cight and forty 
hours before. The only way to cure this was a Victory; 


* 


and therefore the King gave the Word, though it was late, 


the Enemy keeping their ground to receive him without Ad- 
vancing at all. 
I's this hurry, there was an omitlion of ſomewhat, which 


the King · intended to have executed before the beginning of 


the Battle. He had caulcd many Proclamations to be Printed 
of Pardon to all thoſe Soldiers who would lay down their 
Arms, which he relolv'd, as is ſaid before, to hive lent by 
a Herald to the Earl of Ffſex, and to have found ways to have 


ſcatter d, and diſperſed them in that Army, aſſoon as he un- 
derſtood they were within any diſtance of him. Sit all Men 


were now ſo much otherwile bufied, that it was not ſoon 
enough remember'd; and when it was, the Proclamations 
were not at hand; which, bv that which follows, might pro- 
bably have produced a good effect. For as the right Wing 
of the King's Horſe advanced to Charge the left Wing, which 
was the groſs of the Encmy's Horſe, Sr Faithful Forteſcue 
(who, having his Fortune and Intereſt in Ireland, was come 
out of that Kingdom to haſten ſupplies thither, and had a 
Troop of Horſe raiſed for him for that Service, but as many 
other of thoſe Forces were, fo his Troop was likewife diſpoſed 
into that Army, and he was now Major to S* Wilt. Waller ; 
He) with his whole Troop advanced from the grofs of their 
' Horſe, and diſcharging all their Piſtols on the ground, within 
little more than Carabine ſhot of his own Body, preſented 
Himſelf, and his Troop to Prince Rupert; and immediately, 
with his Highneſs, charg'd the Enemy. Whether this ſud— 
dain Accident, as it might very well, and the not knowing 
how many more were of the ſame mind, each Man looking 


Enemy, or whether the terror of Prince Rupert, and the 
King's Horſe, or all together, with their own evil Con- 
ſciences, wrought upon them, I know not, but that whole 
Wing, having unskilfully diſcharg'd their Carabines and Pi- 
ſtols into the Air, wheel d about, the King's Horſe charging 
in the flank and rear, and having thus abſolutely routed them, 
purſued them flying; and had the execution of them above 
two Miles. * . 

Tu left Wing, Commanded by M* II itmer, had as good 


ſucceſs, though they were to charge in worſe ground, among 


hedges, and through gaps and ditches, which were lin'd with 
Muſquereers. But S* Arthur Afton, with great Courage and 
Dexterity, bear off thoſe Muſqueteers with his Dragoons; 
and then the right Wing of their Horſe was as cafily _— 
An: 


upon his Companion with the ſame apprehenſion as upon the 
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and diſperſed as their left, and thoſe follow d the Chaſe as fu- 
riouſly as the other. The Reſerve ſee ing none of the Enc- 
my's Horſe left, thought there was nothing more to be done, 
but to purſue thoſe that fled; and could not be contain d by 
their Commanders; but with Spurs and looſe Reigns follow“ 
the Chaſe, which their left Wing had led them. And b; 
this means, whilit moſt Men thought the Victory unqueſtion 
able, the King was in danger of the fame Fate which his Pre- 
deceſſor Henry the Third had at the Battle of Lewes againſ, 
his Barons; when his Son the Prince, having routed thei: 
Horſe, follow'd the Chaſc ſo far, that, before his return te 
the Field, his Father was taken Priſoner ; and ſo his Victor; 
ſerv d only to make the misfortunes of that day the more in 
tolerable. or all the King's Horſe having thus left the Field 
many of them only following the Execution, others intend 
ing the Spoil in the Town of Keinton, where all the Baggage 
was, and the Earl of Efſex's own Coach, which was taken 
and brought away; their Reſerve, Commanded by St Millian 
Balfour, moved up and down the Field in good Order, and 


marching towards the King's Foot pretended to be Friends, 


till obterving no Horle to be in readineſs to charge them 
they brake in upon the Foot, and did great Execution. Ther 
was the General the Earl of Lindſey, in the head of his Regi 
ment, being on Foot, ſhot in the Thigh; with which he 
fell, and was preſently encompaſs d with the Enemy; and hi: 
Son, the Lord IWilloughby, piouſly endeavouring the Reſcue of 


his Father, taken Pritoner with him. Then was the Standard 


taken (St Edmund Verney, who bore it, being kill'd) but Re 
{cucd again by Captain Joon Smith, an Officer of the Lor- 
Grandiſon's Regiment of Horſe, and by him brought off 
And if thoſe Horſe had beſtirr'd themſelves, they might wit” 
little difficulty have deſtroy'd, or taken Priſoner the Kin 
Himſelf, and his two Sons, the Prince of Wales and the Duk 
of Pork, being with fewer than one hundred Horſe and thoſ 
uithout Officer or Command, within half Muſquet ſhot of tha 
Body, before he ſuſpected them to be Enemies. 

Wur Prince Rupert return'd from the Chaſe, he foun 
this great alteration in the Field, and his Majeſty himſc. 
with few Noblemen, and a ſmall Retinue about him, and th. 
hope of ſo Glorious a Day quite vaniſh'd. For though moſ 


of the Officers of Horſe were return'd, and that part of the 


Field cover'd again with the looſe Troops, yet they coul. 
not be perſwaded, or drawn to charge either the Enemic 
| Reſerve of Horſe, which alone kept the Field, or the Bod: 


of their Foot, which only kept their ground. The Officct | 
pretending, © That their Soldiers were fodiſperſed, that ther 


euere not ten of any Troop together; and the Soldicr: 
* tha 
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e that their Horſes were ſo tired, that they could not charge. 
1 But the truth is, where many Soldiers of one Troop of Re- 
ö 


giment were rallied together, there the Officers were want- 
. and where the Officers were ready, there the Soldiers 
' were not together; and neither Officers, nor Soldiers de- 

fired to move without thoſe who properly belonged to them. 
Things had now fo ill an aſpect, that many were of an opi- 
wy os that the King ſhould leave the Field, though it was not 

eaſy to adviſe whither he ſhould have gone; which it he had 
done, he had left an abſolute Victory to thoſe, who even at 
this time thought themſelves overcome. But the King was 


J poſitive againlt this advice, well knowiny, that as that Army 
Y. was raiſed by his Perſon and Preſence only, jo it could by 
go other means be kept together; and he thought it Un. 
Princely, to forſake Them who had forſaken al they had 5c 
3 Ferve him: beſides, he oblerv'd the other tide looked not a 
1 they thought themſelves Conquerors; for that Reterve, 
q rhich did ſo much miſchief before, fince the return of hi. 
| 


Horſe, betook themſelves to a fixt (tation between their Font, 
3, &hich at beſt could but be thought to ſtand their ground, 
£ which two Brigades of the King's did with cqual Courage, 
T and gave equal Vollics ; and therefore he try'd all poſſible 
: ways to get the Horſe to charge again; cahily diſcerning, by 
pbpme little attempts which were made, what a notable im- 
'' Þretfiona brisk onc would have made upon the Enemy. And 
Shen he ſaw it was not to be done, he was content with their 
only ſtanding ſtill. Without doubt, if either Party had known 
the Conſtitution of the other, they had not partcd lo fairly; 
and, very probably, which ſoever had made a bold offer, had 
tompaſs'd his end upon his Enemy. This made many bclicve, 
though the Horſe vaunted themſelves aloud to have done 
their part, that the good Fortune of the firſt part of the day, 
a dhich well managed would have ſecured the reſt, was to be 
, Impured rather to the Encmy's want of Courage, than to 
their own Virtue (which after ſo great a Victory, could not 
Jo ſoon have forſaken them) and to the ſuddain and unexpected 
revolt of St Faithful Forteſcue with a whole Troop, no doubt 
much to the conſternation of thoſe he left; though they had 
not ſo good Fortune as they deſerv'd ; for by the negligence 
pf not throwing away their Orange Tawny Scarfs, which they 
all wore as the Earl of Eſſexs Colours, and being immediately 
| engaged in the charge, many of them, not fewer than ſeven- 
teen or eighteen, were ſuddainly kill'd by thoſe to whom they 
Joyn'd themſelves. | 
Is this doubt of all ſides, the Night, the Common Friend 
o · weary d and diſmay d Armies, parted them; and then the 
ing cauſed his Cannon, which were neareſt the Enemies, bs 
e 
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bundred Horſe, which marched a Day behind the Army for 


| ſpent in the Field, without any refreſhment of Victual, or 
Proviſion for the Soldiers (for the Country was fo diſaffected, | 
that it not only not ſent in Proviſions, but Soldiers, who 
ſtragled into the Villages for relief, were knocked in the head 
by the Common People) The King found his Troops very | 
thin; for though by Conference with the Officers, he might 
realonably conclude, that there were not many flain in the 
Battle, yet a third part of his Foot were not upon the place, 
and of the Horſe many miſſing; and they that were in the | 
Field were fo tired with Duty, and weaken'd with want of | 
Meat, and ſhrunk up with the crucl Cold of the Night (for it 
was a terrible Froſt, and there was no ſhelter of either Tree 
or Hedge) that though they had reaſon to believe, by the 
ſtanding {till of the Enemy, whilſt a (mall Party of the King's | 
Horſe, in the morning, took away four Pieces of their an-“ 
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be drawn off; and with his whole Forces himſelf ſpent rhe I 
Night in the Field, by ſuch a tire as could be made of the 
little wood, and buſhes which grew thercabouts, unrefolv'd 


what to do the Next Morning; many reporting, © That the 
*Encmy was gone; but when the Day appear'd, the con- 
trary was diſcover'd : for then they were {cen ſtanding in the 
ſame poſture and place in which they fought, from whence 
the Earl of Eſſex, wiſely, never ſuffer d them to ſtir all that 
Night; preſuming reaſonably, that if they were drawn oft 
never ſo Fieele from that place, their Numbers would leflen, 
and that many would run away; and therefore he cauſed all 
manner of Pioviſions, with which the Country ſupplied him 
plentifully, to be brought thither to them for their refreſh- 


ment, and repoſed himſelf with them in the place; beſides, 
that Night he receiv d a great addition of ſtrength, not only 
by Rallying thoſe Horſe, and Foot, which had run out of 
the Field in the Battle, but by the Arrival of Colonel Hamb- * 
den, and Colonel Grantham, with two thouſand freſh Foot 


(which were reckon d among the belt of the Army) and five 


the Guard of their Ammunition, and a great part of their 
Train, not ſuppoſing there would have been 7 Action that 


would have requir'd their preſence. All the advantage this 


ſeaſonable Recruit brought them, was to give their old 
Men to much Courage as to keep the Field, which it was 


otherwiſe believ'd, they would hardly have been perſwaded ; 


to have done. In the other Army, after a very cold Night 


non very near them, that any offer towards a charge, or bur 


marching towards them, would have made a notable impreſ- 


ſſiion in them, yet there was ſo viſible an averſeneſs from it in 
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molt Officers as well as Soldiers, that the King thought nat 
fit to make the attempt; but contented himſelf to keep his 
Men 
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Men in Order, the Body of Horſe facing the Enemy upon 
the Field where they had fought. 


Tow AR DS Noon the King Reſolv'd to try that expedi- 


ent, which was prepared for the day before; and ſent S* Mil- 
lam le Neve Clarencieux King at Arms, to the Enemy, with 
his Proclamation of Pardon to ſuch as would lay down Arms; 
* believing though he expected then little benefit by the Pro- 
clamation, that he ſhould, by that means, receive ſome ad- 
vertiſement of the condition of the Army, and what Priſoners 
they had taken (for many Perſons of Command and Quality 
ere wanting) giving him order likewiſe to deſire to ſpeak 
with the Earl of Lindſey, who was known to be in their 


hands, Before St IVilliam came to the Army, he was receivd 
by the out-Guards, and Conducted, with ſtrictneſs (that he 
might ſay, or publiſh nothing among the Soldiers) to the 
Earl of Eſſex ; who, when he offer d to read the Proclamation 
aloud, and to deliver the effect of it, that he might be heard 


by thoſe who were preſont, rebuked him, with tome rouzh- A 
7 nefs, and charged him, As he lov'd his life, not to preſume 
} to ſpeak a word to the Soldiers; and after ſome few queſti- 


ons, {ent him preſently back well guarded through the Army, 


without any anſwer at all. At his return he had fo great and 


feeling a ſenſe of the danger he had paſſed, that he made lit- 


| _ tle Obſervation of the Poſture or Numbers of the Enemy: 


Only he ſeem d to have ſeen, or apprehended ſo much trouble 
and diſorder in the faces of the Earl of Eſſex, and the prin- 
cipal Officers, about him, and ſo much dejection in the Com- 
mon Soldiers, that they looked like Men who had no farther 
Ambition, than to keep what they had left. He brought 


word of the death of the Earl of Lindſey; who, being carried 


out of the Field a Priſoner, into a Barn of the next Village, 
for want of a Surgeon, and ſuch Accommodations as were 
neceſſary, within few hours died with the loſs of blood, his 


: wound not being otherwiſe Mortal or dangerous. This was 


imputed to the Inhumanity of the Earl of Eſſex, as if he had 
purpoſely neglected, or inhibited the performing any neceſ- 
fary Offices to him, out of the Inſolence of his Nature, and 
in Revenge of ſome former unkindnefles, which had paſo d 


between them. But, I preſume, it may be with more juſtice 


attributed to the hurry, and diſtraction of that ſeaſon, when, 


being ſo unſecure of their Friends, they had no thoughts va- 


cant for their Enemies. For it is not to be deny d at the time 


ST 


when the Earl of Lindſey was taken Priſoner, the Earl of 


Eſſex thought himſelf in more danger; and among his faults, 
want of Civility and Courteſy was none. 
Tut Number of the flain, by the Teſtimony of the Mi- 


niſters, and others of the next Pariſh, who took care of the 


Burying 


. 4 r 


Burying of the Dead, and which was the only Computation 


that could be made, amounted to above five thouſand ; * 


whereof two parts were conceiv'd to be of thoſe of the Par-. 
liament Party, and not above a third part of the King's. In- 
deed the lols of both ſides was fo great, and fo little of Tri- 
umph appcar'd in either, that the Victory could ſcarce be | 


imputed to the One or the Other. Yet the King's keeping 
the Field, and having the Spoil of it, by which many Per- 


{ons of Quality, who had lain wounded in the Field were 


preſerv d, his 8 afterwards the ſame deſign he had 


when he was 


iverted to the Battle, and ſucceeding in it 


(which ſhall be touch'd anon) were greater Enſigus of Vi- 


Rory on that ſide, than taking the General Priſoner, and the * 
taking the Standard, which was likewiſe recover d, were on 
the other. Of the King's the principal Perſons, who were 

loſt, were the Earl of Lindſey, General of the Army, the Lord 
ney Son to the Duke of Lenox, and Bro- 
ther to the then Duke of Richmond and Lenox, Sr Edmund 


Stewart, Lord Aubig 


Verney, Knight Marſbal of the King's Horſe, and Standard 
Bearer, and {ome others of leſs Name, though of great Virtue, 

and good Quality. 
_ e Tue Earl of Lindſey was a Man of very noble Extraction, 
of Lindſey, and Inherited a great Fortune from his Anceſtors; which 
cc Keie's though he did not manage with {o great care, as if he defircd 
em much to improve, yet he left it in a very fair Condition to 
his Family, which more intended the increaſe of it. He was 
a Man of great Honour, and ſpent his Youth, and Vigour of 
his Age in Military Actions and Commands abroad: and al- 
beit he indulged to himſelf great Liberties of Life, yet he (till 
preſery'd a very good Reputation with all Men, and a very 
great Intereſt in his Country, as appear d by the Supplies he, 


and his Son, brought to the King's Army; the ſeveral Com- | 


panies of his own Regiment of Foot, being Commanded by 
the principal Knights and Gentlemen of Lincoln-ſbire, who 
engaged themſelves in the Service principally out of their Per- 
ſonal Affection to Him, He was of a very generous Nature, 
and punctual in what he undertook, and in exacting what 
was due to him; which made him bear that reſtriction 1o 
heavily, which was put upon him by the Commiſſion granted 
to Prince Rupert, and by the King's preferring the Prince's 
Opinion, in all matters relating to the War, before His. Nor 
did he conceal his Reſentment: the day before the Battle, 
he ſaid to ſome Friends, with whom he had uſed frecdom, 
That he did not look upon himſelf as General; and there- 
efore he was reloly'd, when the day of Battle ſhould come, 


*that he would be in the head of his Regiment as a private 


„Colonel, where he would dye, He was carried out of the 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
ield to the next Village, and if he could then have procured 


Purgeons, it was thought his wound would not have proved 
mortal. And as ſoon as the other Army was e the 
comipg on of the Night, the Earl of Eſſex, about midnight, 
ent Sr William Balfour, and ſome other Officers to ſec him, 
and to offer him all offices, and meant himſelf to have viſited 
him. They found him upon a little ſtraw in a poor Houſe, 
u here they had laid him in his Blood, which had run from 
him in great abundance, no Surgeon having been yet with 
him, only he had great vivacity in his looks; and told them, 
*< He was ſorry to {ce fo many Gentlemen, ſome whereof were 
© his old Friends, engaged in ſo foul a Rebellion; and prin- 
| cigally directed his diſcourſe to S* William Balfour, whom he 

put in mind of © The great obligations he had to the King; 

Chow much his Majeſty had difobliged the whole Engliſh Na- 

e tion by putting him into the Command of the Tower; and 

> that it was the moſt odious ingratitude in Him to make him 


d that return. He wiſh'd them to tell my Lord Eſſex, That 


c he ought to caſt himſelf at the King's feet to beg his pardon, 
e *which if he did not ſpeedily do, his Memory would be odious 
ce to the Nation; and continued this kind of diſcourſe with 
ſo much vehemence, that the Officers by degrees withdrew 


themſelves, and prevented the Viſit the Earl of Eſex intended 


him, who only ſent the beſt Surgeons to him, bur in the very 
opening of his wounds he died before the morning, only 
upon the loſs of Blood. He had very many Friends, and very 
few Enemies; and died rele Knead. 
| Tax Lord Aubigney was a Gentleman of great hopes, of 
a gentle and winning diſpoſition, and of very clear Courage: 
hae was kill'd in the firſt charge with the Horſe; where, there 
being ſo little reſiſtance, gave occaſion to ſuſpect that it was 
done by his own Lieutenant, who was a Dutch- man, and had not 
been ſo punctual in his duty, but that he receiv d ſome repre- 
benſion from his Captain, whichhe murmur'd at. His Body was 


brought off, and buried at Chriſt- Church in Oxford; his two 
younger Brothers, the Lord John and the Lord Bernard Ste- 


| wart, were in the ſame Battle, and were afterwards both Kkill'd 
in the War, and his only Son is now Duke of Richmond. S* 
Edmund Verney hath been mention d before; he was a Perſon 
olf great Honour and Courage, and loſt his Life in that charge, 

when Balfour, with that Reſerve of Horſe, which had been 


{> long undiſcern d, broke into thoſe Regiments; but his 


budy was not found. _ | | _ 

Or the Parliament Party that pcriſhed, the Lord Saint- 

Johns of Bletnezo, and Charles Eſſex, were of the beſt Quali- 

ty. The laſt had been bred up a Page under the Earl of E/- 

ſex, who afterwards, at his charge, preferr'd him to a m_ 
man 
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mand in Holland; wherc he liv'd with very good reputation, 


and preſerv'd the credit of his decay'd Family: and as ſoon as 
the Earl unfortunately accepted this Command, he thought | 
his gratitude obliged him to run the fortune of his Patron, and 
out of pure kindneſs to the Perſon of the Earl, as many other 
Gentlemen did, engaged himſelf againſt the King without any 
Malice or Rebellion in his heart towards the Crown. He had | 
the Command of a Regiment of Foot, and was eſteem'd the 
beſt and molt expert Officer of the Army, and was kill'd by 
a Muſquet ſhot in the beginning of the Battle. The Lord Saint- 
Fohn was eldeſt Son to the Earl of Bullingbrooke, and got him- 


fel? fo well belov'd by the reputation of his Courteſy and Ci- 
vility, which he expreſs'd towards all Men, that though his | 
parts of underſtanding were veryordinary at beſt, and his courle | 


of life licentious and very much depraved, he got credit 
enough, by cngaging the principal Gentlemen of Bedford- 

ire and Hertfordſhire to be bound for him, to contract a 
debt of fifty or threeſcore thouſand pounds; for the payment 
whercof the fortune of the Family was not —— nor in 


Yo 
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| 


his power to engage. So that the clamour of his debts grow- | 


ing importunate, ſome ycars before the Rebellion, he left the 
Kirgdom and fled into France ; leaving his vaſt debt to be 
paid by his Sureties, to the utter ruin of many Families, and 
the notable impairing, of others. In the beginning of the Par- 
liamenr, the King was prevailed with to call him to the Houſe 
of Peers, his Father being then alive, upon an aſſurance, That 
*hy his preſence and liberty, which could by no other way 
*be ſecured, means would be found out to pay his debts, 
and free ſo many worthy Perſons from their engagements : 
ce Beſides that the times being like to be troubleſome, the King 
te might be ſure of a faithful Servant, who would always ad- 
& xance his ſervice in that Houſe. But the King had very ill 
fortune in conferring thoſe graces, nor was his ſervice more 
paſſionately, and inſolently oppoſed by any Men in that Houſe, 
than by thoſe, who upon thoſe profeſſions were advanced by 
him from the condition of Commoners. And this Gentle- 
man, from the firſt hour of his ſitting in that Houſe by the 
King's ſo extraordinary grace, was never known to concur in 
any one Vote for the King's Service, that receiv'd any oppo- 


ſition: and, as ſoon as it was in his 2 he receiv'd a Com- 


miſſion with the firſt to Command a Troop of Horſe againſt 
him, in which he bchaved himſelf fo ill, that he receiv'd 
| ſome wounds in running away; and being taken Priſoner died 
before the next morning, without any other ſigns of repen- 
rance, than the canting words, © That he did not intend to be 
< againſt the King, but wiſh'd him alb happineſs: fo great an 
influence the firſt ſeeds of his birth had upon his Nature, that 


how 


* Y youth * oy 5 


how long ſoever they were conceal'd, and ſeem'd even bu- 
ried in a very different breeding and converſation, they ſprung 
up, and bore the ſame fruit upon the firſt occaſion. And it 
was an obſervation of that time, that the Men of moſt licen- 
tious lives, who appear d to be without any ſenſe of Religion, 
or reverence to virtue, and the moſt unreſtrain d by any obli- 
gations of conſcience, betook themſelves to that Party, and 
pretended an impulſe of Religion out of fear of Popery; and 
on the other ſide, very many Perſons of Quality, both of the 
Clergy and Laiety, who had ſuffer d under the imputation of 
Puritaniſm, and did very much diſlike the proceedings of the 
Court, and oppoſed them upon all occaſions, were yet ſo much 
ſcandalized at the very approaches to Rebellion, that they re- 
nounced all their old Friends, and applied themſelves with 
great Reſolution, Courage, and Conſtancy to the King's Ser- 
vice, and continued in it to the end, with all the diſadvantages 
it was liable to. 1 
PRISO VERS taken by the Enemy were, the Lord Mil- 
long hby, haſtily and piouſſy endeavouring the reſcue of his 
Father; S* Thomas Lunsford, and S* Edward Stradling, both 
Colonels ; and S* William Vavaſour; who commanded the 
King's Regiment of Guards under the Lord Wiloughby ; and 
| ſome other inferior Commanders. There were hurt, Sr Jacob 
' Aflley, and Sc Nicholas Byron, and more dangerouſly Colonel 
Charles Gerrard, who, being ſhot in the thigh, was brought 
off the field without any hopes of Life, but recover'd to act a 
great part afterwards in the War; S* George Strode, and ſome 


| other Gentlemen who ſerv'd among the Foot; for of the 


Horſe there was not an Officer of Name, who receiv'd a 


Wound, the Lord Aubigney only excepted; ſo little refiſtance 


did that part of the Enemy make. Of the Rebels there were 
ſlain, beſides the Lord Saint- John, Colonel Charles Eſſex, the 
Soldier of whom they had the beſt opinion, and who had al- 
ways, till this laſt Action, preſerved a good reputation in the 
world, which was now the Worſe, over and above the Guilt 
of Rebellion, by his having fworn to the Queen of Bohemia, 
by whoſe interceſſion he procured leave from the Prince of 
Orange to go into England, © That he would never ſerve againſt 
 <theKing: And many other of obſcure Names, though Offi- 
cers of good Command. There were a good Number of their 
Officers, eſpecially of Horſe, taken Priſoners, but ( ſave that 
ſome of them were Parliament Men) of mean Quality in the 
world, except only S* William Eſſex the Father of the Colo- 
nel, whole wants, from having waſted a very great Fortune, 
and his Son's invitation, led him into that Company ; where he 
was a private Captain of his Regiment. 
Wu en the Armies had thus only look d one upon another, 
Vol. II. Part 1. E the 
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the whole day, and it being diſcern d that the Enemy had 
drawn off his Carriages, the King directed all his Army to re- 
tire into their old Quarters, preſuming (as it prov'd) that 
many of thoſe who were wanting would be found there. And 
{o himſelf with his two Sons went to Edgecot, where he lay the 
night before the Battle, reſolving to reſt the next day, both 
for the refreſhing his wearied, and even tired Men, and to be 
inform'd of the motion and condition of the Enemy, upon 
which ſome Troops of the Kiny's Horſe attended. The Earl 


of Eſſex retired with His to Warwick-Caſtle, whither he had 


{ent all his Priſoners; ſo that, on the Txeſday morning, the 
King was inform'd, that the Enemy was gone, and that ſome 
of his Horſe had attended the rear of the Enemy almoſt to 


Warwick, and that they had left many of their Carriages, and 


very many of their wounded Soldiers at the Village next to 


the Field; by which it appear'd that their remove was in haſte, 


and not without apprehenſion. 

AFTER the Horſe had march'd almoſt to Warwick, and 
found the Coalt clear from the Enemy, they return'd to the 
Field to view the dead Bodies, many going to enquire after 
their Friends who were miſſing, where they found many not 
yet dead of their wounds, but lying ripp'd among the dead; 
among whom, with others, young M* Scroop brought off his 


Father, Sr Geryas Scroop; who, being an old Gentleman of 


great fortune in Lincoln-ſbire, had raiſed a Foot Company 
among his Tenants, and brought them in to the Earl of Lind- 
ſeys Regiment, out of devotion and reſpect to his Lordſhip, 
as well as duty to the King ; and had, about the time that the 


General was taken, fal'n with ſixteen wounds in his body and 


head; and had lain ſtripp'd among the dead, from that time, 
which was about three in the afternoon on Sunday, all that 
cold night, all Monday, and Monday night, and till Taeſday 


evening, for it was ſo late before his Son found him; whom 


with great piety he carried toa warm Lodging, and afterwards 
to Oxford, where he wonderfully recover'd. The next morn- 


ing after, being Wedneſday, there was another Gentleman one 


Bellingham, of an ancient extraction, and the only Son of his 
Father, found among the dead, and brought off by his Friends, 
with ronny wounds; who, after ten days, died at Oxford, 
by the negligence of his Surgeons, who left a wound in his 
thigh, of it ſelf not dangerous, undiſcern'd, and fo by feſter- 


ing deſtroyed a body very hopefully recover'd of thoſe which 


were only thought Mortal. The Surgeons were of opinion, 


that both theſe Gentlemen owed their lives to the inhuma- 
nity of thoſe who ſtripp'd them, and to the coldneſs of the 
nights, which ſtopp'd their blood, better than all their skill, 
and Medicaments could have done, and that if they. had been 


brought 
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brought off within any reaſonable diſtance of time after their 
wounds, they had undoubtedly periſhed. : 

On Wedneſday Morning, the King drew his Army to a 
Rendezvous, where he found his Numbers greater than he 
expected; for, in the night after the Battle, very many of the 
Common Soldiers out of cold, and hunger, had found their 
old Quarters. So that it was really belicy'd upon this view, 
when this little reſt had recover'd a ſtrange chearfulneſs into 


all Men, that there were not in that Battle loſt above three 


hundred Men at moſt. There the King declar'd General Ru- 
then General of his Army in the place of the Earl of Lindſey ; 
and then marched to Ayno, a little Village two Miles diſtant 
from Banbury, of which his Majeſty that day took a View, 
and meant to attempt it the next day following. There was 
at that time in Ban 
Foot, and a Troop of Horſe, which, with Spirits propor- 
tionable, had been enough to have kept ſo ſtrong a place from 
an Army better prepar d to have aſſaulted ir, than the King's 
then was, and at a ſeaſon of the year more commodious for a 


Siege. And therefore many were of » that the King 


| ſhould have march'd by it, without taking notice of it, and 
that the engaging before ir, might prove very prejudicial to 


him. That which prevail'd with him to ſtay there, beſides 


the Courage of his Soldiers, who had again recover'd their 
appetite to Action, was, that he could not well re ſolve whither 
to go; for till he was inform'd what the Earl of Eſſex did, he 
knew not how to direct his march; and if the Enemy ad- 


vanced upon him, he could not Fight in a place of more ad- 


vantage. And therefore, having ſent a Trumpet to ſummon 


the Caſtle, and having firſt taken the Lord Say's Houle at 
Broughton, where there was ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, and in 
ira Troop of Horſe, and ſome good Arms, the Cannon were 


* againſt the Caſtle, and the Army drawn out before it; 


ut, upon the firſt ſhot made, the Caſtle ſent to treat, and 


upon leave to go away without their Arms, they fairly and 


kindly deliver'd the place; and half the Common Soldiers at 


the leaſt readily took Conditions, and put themſelves into the 
King's Army, the reſt of the Arms came yo ſeaſonably to & x. 


ſupply many Soldiers of every Regiment, who either never 


had any before, or had loſt them in the Battle. 


Tu s laſt ſucceſs declared where the Victory was before at 
Edge- Hill ; for though the routing of their Horſe, the having 


kill'd more upon the place, and taken more Priſoners, the 


number of the Colours won from the Enemy ( which were 


near forty in number) without the loſs of above three or four, 


and laſtly the taking four pieces of their Cannon the next 


morning after the Battle, were ſo many Arguments that the 


E 2 Victory 


Caſtle a Regiment of eight hundred 


* 


Banbury 
Caſtle ſur- 
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Victory inclined to the King: On the other ſide, the loſs of 
the General himſelf, and ſo many Men of Name either kill'd 
or taken Priſoners, who were generally known over the King- 
dom (whereas, beſides the Lord Saint-Fohn, and Colonel 


Eſſex, the names of the reſt of that Party were fo obſcure, 


that neither the one ſide ſeem d to be gainers by having taken 
or kill'd them, nor the other ſide to be loſers by being with- 
out them) the having kepr the Field laſt, were ſufficient teſti- 
monies at the leaſt nat they were not overcome. But now 
the taking of Banbury, which was the more ſignal, by the cir- 
cumſtances of that part of the Armies being, before the Battle, 
deſign d for that Service, then recall'd to the Field, and after 
that Field fought, and the Retreat of the Enemy, the re- 
advancing upon it, and taking it, was ſo undeniable an Argu- 
ment that he Earl of Eſſex was more broken and ſcatter d 


than at firſt he appear d to be, that the King's Army was look d N 


upon as Victorious. A Garriſon was put into B , and 
the Command thereof committed to the Earl of Northampton, 


and then the King march'd to his own Houſe at Woodſtock ; 


The Condi- 


tion of the 


and the next day with the whole Army to Oxford, which was 
the only City of England that he could fay was entirely ar 
his devotion; where he was receiv'd by the Univerſity, to 
whom the Integrity and Fidelity of that Place is to be imputed, 
with all joy and acclamation. 


Tus Earl of Eſer continued ſtill at Warwick, repairing his 


kal f xc. broken Regiments and Troops, which every day leſſen d and 


ſex's Amy impair'd ; for the number of his ſlain Men was greater than it 


after the 
Fight. 


was reported to be, there being very many kill'd in the Chaſe, 

and many who died of their wounds after they were carried 

off, and, of thoſe, who run away in the beginning, more ſtaid 

ny than return'd; and which was more, they who run 
ar 


and many of them ſhew'd ſuch hurts, that the terror thereof 


vas even ready to make the People revolt to their Allegiance 
in all places. Many of thoſe who had ſtood their ground, and 
d themſelves well in the Battle, either with remorſe of 


behav 


Conſcience, horror of what they had done, and ſeen, or weari- 
nels of the Duty and Danger, withdrew themſelves from their 


Colours, and {ome from their Commands. And it is certain 


many engaged themſelves firſt in that Service, out of an opi- 
nion, that an Army would procure a Peace without Fighting ; 


others out of a deſire to ſerve the King, and reſolving to go 


away themſelves, and to carry others with them, aſſoon as 
they ſhould find themſelves within a ſecure diſtance to do it; 
both theſe being, contrary to their expectation, brought to 


Fight, the latter not know ing how to get to the King's Ar- 


— my in the Battle, diſcharged themſelves of the Service aſſoon 


eſt and faſteſt told ſuch lamentable Stories of the defeat, 


— 


reer RE 


eich _ hoped the Earl of Eſſex would give him oo 
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as they came to Varu/ick; ſome with leave, and ſome without. 
But that which no doubt moſt troubled his Excellency, was 
the Temper and Conſtitutions of his new Maſters; who, he 
knew, expected no leſs from him than a Victory compleat, 
by his bringing the Perſon of the King alive or dead to them; 
and would conſider what was now fallen out, as it was ſo 
much leſs than they look d for, not as it was more than any 
body elſe could have done for them. However, he gave 5 
a glorious account of what had paſſed, and n ad. as if his Wy 
at Warwick were rather to receive new Orders and Commands 
from them, than out of any weakneſs or inability to purſue 
the old, and that he attended the King's motion as well as if 
he had been within ſeven Miles of him. 

Ir is certain the conſternation was very great at London, 
and in the two Houſes, from the time that they heard, that 


the King march d from Shrewsbury with a form'd army, and 


that he was reſolv d to Fight, aſſoon as he could meet with 
Theirs. However, they endeavour'd to keep up confidently | 
the ridiculous opinion among the Common People, that the 
King did not Command, but was'carried about in that Army 
of the Cavaliers, and was deſirous to eſcape from them, 


tunity to do. The firſt news they heard of the Armies being 
engaged, was by thoſe who fled upon the firſt Charge; who 
made marvellous haſte from the place of danger, and thought 
not themſelves ſafe, till they were gotten out of any poſſible 
diſtance of being purſued. It is certain, though it was paſt 
two of the Clock before the Battle begun, many of the Sol- 
diers, and ſome Commanders of no mean Name, were at S* 
Albans, which was near thirty Miles from the Field, before ir 
was dark. Theſe Men, as all Runaways do for their own 
excuſe, reported all for loſt, and the King's Army to be ſo 


terrible, that it could not be encounter d. Some of them, 


that they might not be thought to come away before there 


was cauſe, or whilſt there was any hope, reported the pro- 


greſs of the Battle, and preſented all thoſe lamentable things, 
and the circumſtances by which every part of the Army was 
defeated, which their terrified fancies had ſuggeſted to them 


 whillt they run away; ſome had ſeen the Earl of Eſſex (lain, 


and heard his dying words; © That every one ſhould ſhift for 
ce himſelf, for all reſiſtance was to no purpoſe: So that the 
whole City was, the Monday, full of the defeat; and though 
there was an Expreſs, from the Earl of Eſſex himſelf, of the 
contrary, there was not Courage enough left tobelieve it, and 
every hour produced ſomewhat to contradict the reports of 
the laſt. Monday in the afternoon, the Earl of Holland pro- 


duced a Letter in the Houſe of Peers, which was written the 
E 3 night 
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night before by the Earl of Eſſex, in which all particulars of 
the day were ſet down, and © The impreſſion which had in the 
* beginning been made upon his Horſe, but that the conclu- 
ce ſion was proſperous. Whilſt this was reading, and every 
Man greedily die 
who had a Command of Horſe in the Service, enter'd the 
Houſe with frighted and ghaſtly looks, and poſitively declar'd 
«all to be loſt, againſt whatſoever they belicv'd or flatter'd 
« Hemſelves with. And though it was evident enough that 
he had run away from the beginning, and only loſt his way 
thither, moſt Men look'd upon him as the laſt Meſſenger, and 
even ſhut their Ears againſt any poſſible comfort; ſo that with- 
out doubt very many, in the horror and conſternation of eight 
and forty hours, paid and underwent a full penance and mor- 
tification forthe hopes, and inſolence of three Months before. 
At the laſt, on !Vedneſday morning, the Lord Wharton, and 
M*IVilliam Strode, the one a Member of the Houle of Lords, 
the other of the Commons, arriv'd from the Army, and made 
ſo full a relation of the Battle, © Of the great Numbers flain on 
the King's part, without any conſiderable loſs on their ſide, 
te of the miſerable and weak Condition the King's Army was 


"i and of the Earl of Eſex's Reſolution to purſue him, That 


they were not now content to be Savers, but Voted, That 
e their Army had the Victory; and appointed a day for a So- 


lemn Thankſgiving to God for the ſame; and that ſo great a 


Joy might not be enjoy d only within thoſe Walls, they ap- 
pointed thoſe two truſty Meſſengers to communicate the whole 


_ rclation with all circumſtances to the City; which was con- 


ven'd together at the Guili- Hall to receive the ſame. But by 


this time, ſo many Perſons, who were preſent at the Action, 
came to the Town of both ſides (for there was yet a free in- 


tercourſe with all Quaters)and ſome diſcourſes were publiſh'd 
how little either of theſe two Meſſengers had ſeen themſelves 
of that days buſineſs, that the City ſeem d not ſo much exalted 


at their Relations, as the Houſes had been; the King's taking 
.B , and marching afterwards to Oxford, and the 1 
y 


from thoſe parts of his Power, with the Earl of Eſſx's lying 
ſtill at Warwick, gave great Argument of diſcourſe; which 


grew the greater by the commitment of ſeveral Perſons, for 
reporting That the King had the better of the Field; which 
Men thought would not have been, if the ſucceſs had been 

contrary ; and therefore there was nothing ſo generally ſpoken 


of, or wiſh'd for, as Peace. | | 
Tut y whowere Te | well affected to the King, and from 
the beginning oppoſed all the extravagances, for of ſuch there 


were many in both Houſes, who could not yet find in their 


Hearts to leave the Company, ſpake now aloud That an 


humble 


geſted the good news, the Lord Haſtings, 


* e 
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* humble Addrets to the King for the removal of all miſun- 
« derſtandings, was both in Duty neceſſary, and in Policy 
tc convenient. The half-hearted, and half witted People, 
which made much the Major part of both Houſes, plainly 
diſcern'd there muſt be a War, and that the King at leaſt 
would be able to make reſiſtance, which they had been pro- 
miſed he could not do, and fo were equally paſſionate to make 
any Overtures for Accommodation. They only who had con- 
triv'd the miſchief, and already had digeſted a full change and 
alteration of Government, and knew well, that all their Arts 
would be diſcover d, and their Perſons od ious, though they 
might be ſecured, violently oppoſed all motions of this kind. 
Theſe Men preſs d earneltly © To fend an Expreſs to their 
<« Brethren of Scotland, to invite, and conjure them to come to 
* their Aſſiſtance, and to leave no way unthought of, for ſup- 
te preſſing, and totally deſtroying all thoſe who had preſum'd 
* ro fide with the King. This overture of calling the Scots in 
again was as Unpopular a thing, as could be mention'd ; be- 
fides that it implied a great and abſolute dithdence in their 
own ſtrength, and an acknowledgment. that the People of 
England ſtood not ſo generally affected to their deſires, which 
they had hitherto publiſh'd, and urged, as the beſt Argument 
to juitify thoſe deſires. Therefore the wiſe Managers of that 
Party, by whole conduct they had been principally govern'd, 
ſeem'd fully to concur with thoſe who deſir d Peace, And 
eto ſend an humble Addreſs to the King, which they con- 
e feſſed to be due from them as Subjects, and the ax way 
*to procure happineſs for the Kingdom. And having here- 
by render'd themlelves gracious, and gained credit, they ad- 
viſed them © So to endeavour Peace, that they might not be 
* diſappointed of it, and wiſh'd them © To conſider that the 
King's Party were high upon the ſucceſs of having an ny 
(of which they had reafoacbly before deſpair d) thoug 
*not upon any thing that Army had yet done. That it was 
< apparent, the King had Miniſters ſtirring for him in the 
North, and in the Welt, though hitherto with little effect; 
*and therefore if they ſhould make ſuch an Application 
* for Peace, as might imply the giving over the thoughts 
of War, they mult expect ſuch a Peace, as the mercy of 
ce thoſe whom they had provoked would conſcnt to. But if 
*they would ſteddily purſue thoſe Counſels as would make 
© their ſtrength formidable, they might then expect ſuch mo- 
cc derate Conditions, as they might, with their Own, and the 
* Kingdoms Safety, ſecurely ſubmit to. That therefore the 
© Propofition of {ending into Scotland was very ſeaſonable; 
* not that it could be hoped, or was deſir d, that they ſhould 
bring an Army into Exgland of which there was not like 
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saviced bz defence of the Kingdom, the Parliament, and City (with 
the Parlia- 
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* Parliament, that the King might look upon them with the 
© more conſideration, as a Body not eaſily to be oppreſſed, if 
ehe ſhould inſiſt upon too high Conditions. 1 

By this Artifice, whilſt they who preſſed a Treaty thought, 
that Thar being once conſented to, a Peace would inevitably 
be concluded, the {ame day that a Committee was appointed 
* To prepare hcads of an humble Addreſs unto his Majeſty, 
ce for compoling the preſent Differences, and Diſtractions, and 
e ſettling the Peace of the Kingdom (which was a great con- 


deſcenſion) they made no ſcruple to declare © That the pre- 


te parations of Forces, and all other neceſſary means for de- 
9 — ſhould be proſecuted with all vigour; and there- 
upon requir'd “ All thoſe Officers and Soldiers, who had left 
their General, of which the Town was then full, upon 
* pain of Death, to return to him; and for his better recruit, 
folemaly declar'd, * That in ſuch times of Common danger 
And neceſſity, the Intereſt of Private Perſons, ought to give 
*way to the Publick; and therefore they ordain'd, that {uch 


* Apprentices, as would be Liſted to ſerve as Soldiers for the 


ment ro rake their other uſual expreſſions of Religion, and the King's 


Arm. 


cee two 
Houſes De- 
el 1» 11ion to 
„ Subredts 
Scotland. 


«Perſon) their Sureties, and ſuch as ſtood engaged for them, 


© ſhould be ſecured againſt their Maſters; and that their Ma- 


ee ſters ſhould receive them again at the end of their Service, 


«without imputing any loſs of time to them, but the ſame 
* ſhould be reckon d as well ſpent, according to their Inden- 


e tures, as if they had been ſtill in their Shops. And by this 


means many Children were engag d in that Service, not only 


againſt the Conſent, but againſt the Perſons of their Fathers, 


and the Earl recciv'd a notable ſupply thereby. * 
THrex, in return for their Conſent that a formal and per- 

functory Meſſage ſhould be ſent to his Majeſty, whereby they 

thought a Treaty would be enter'd upon, they procur'd at 


the ſame time, and as an Expedient for Peace, this material 


and full Declaration of both Houſes to the Subjects of Scot- 


land, which they caus d with all expedition ta be ſent into 


that Kingdom. 


We the Lords and Commons, aſſembled in the Parlia- 
© ment of England, conſidering with what Wiſdom and Pub- 


*lick Affection, Our Brethren of the Kingdom of Scotland 


* did concur with the endeavours of this Parliament, and the 


deſires of the whole Kingdom in procuring, and eſtabliſn- 
ing a firm Peace and Amity between the two Nations, and 
how lovingly they have ſince invited Us to a nearer, and 


© higher 


Book VI. 
te to be any need; but that Thar Kingdom might make ſuch 
te A declaration of their Aﬀections, and readineſs to affiſt the 


3 


Religlon. 
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te higher degree of Union in matters concerning Religion, 


*and Church Government, whica We have molt willingiy 


Land affectionately embraced, and intend to purſue, cannot 
* doubt but they will, with as much forwatdneſs and affe- 


c tion, concur with Us in ſettling Peace in this Kingdom, 


band preſerving it in their Own; that fo We may mutually 


*reap the benefit of that Amity and Alliance, to happily 


c made, and ſtrongly conhrm'd betwixt the two Nations. 


? Wherefore, as We did about a year ſince, in the firſt ap- 
e pearance of Trouble then beginning among them, actual 
e declare, that in our ſenſe and apprehenſion of the National 


e Alliance betwixt Us, We were thereby bound to apply the 


Authority of Parliament, and Power of this Kingdom to the 
te preſervation, and maintenance of their Peace: And, ſeeing 
ce now that the Troubles of this Kingdom are grown to a 
te greater height, and the ſubtle practices of the Common 
ce Enemies of the Religion, and Liberty of both Nations, do 
> 1 with more evident ſtrength, and danger than they 


e. did at that time, We hold it neceſſary to declare, that, in 


ur * the ſame obligation lies upon our Brethren, 
«by the aforemention d Act, with the Power and force of 
« that Kingdom, to aſſiſt Us in repreſſing thoſe among Us, 
* who are now in Arms, and make War, not only without 
ec conſent of Parliament, but even againſt the Parliament, and 
cc for the deſtruction thereof. 

«*<WHEREFORE We have thought good to make known 


c unto Our Brethren, that his Majeſty hath given Commithon 
to divers eminent and known Papiſts, to raile Forces, and 


*to compoſe an Army in the North, and other parts of this 


Kingdom, which is to joyn with divers Forreign Forces, 
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ce intended to be Tranſported from beyond the Seas, for the 


ce deſtruction of this Parliament, and of the Religion, and Li- 
e berty of the Kingdom: and that the principal part of the 


**Clergy and their Adherents, have likewiſe invited his Ma- 


te jeſty to raiſe another Army, which in his own Perſon, he 
ce doth conduct againſt the Parliament, and tlie City of Lon- 


don, Plundering and Robbing ſundry well affected Towns 


within their power; and in 1222 of their Malice, they 
e were fo preſumptuous, an 

te Reſolutions, that they forbear not thole Outrages in places 
eto which his Majeſty hath given bis Royal Word and Pro- 


te tection; a great cauſe and incentive of which Malice, pro- 
e ceeds from the deſign they have to hinder the Retorma- 


te tjon of Eccleſiaſtical Government in this Kingdom, to 
ee much longed for by all the true Lovers of the Prot eſtant 
e AN d hereupon We farther defire Our Brethren of the 

Nation 


predominant of his Majeſty's 


The condi- 

tion, and in- 
elinat ion of 
the Run dom 
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© Nation of Scotland, to raiſe ſuch Forces as they ſhall think 
© {utficient for ſecuring the Peace of their own Borders, againſt 
© the ill affected Perſons there, and likewiſe to affiſt Us in 
e ſuppreſſing the Army of Papiſts, and Forreigners ; which, as 
We expect, will ſhortly be on foot here, and if they be not 


*rimely prevented, may prove as miſchievous and deſtru&ive 


te to that Kingdom, as to our felves. And though We ſeek 
«nothing from his Majeſty that may diminiſh his juſt Autho- 
«rity, or Honour, and have by many humble Petitions, en- 
*deavour'd to put an end to this unnatural War and Com 

te buſtion in the Kingdom, and to procure his Majeſty's Pro- 
*«re&ion, and Security for our Religion, Liberty, and Per- 


*ſons (according to that great Truſt which his Majeſty is 1 


*bound to by the Laws of the Land } and ſhall ſtill continue 
to renew our Petitions in that kind; yet, to our great grief, 


*We ſee the Papiſtical and Malignant Council fo prevalent 


*with his Majeſty, and his Perſon ſo engaged to their power, 
that We have little . of better ſucceſs of our Petit ions 
than We formerly had; 


* powerful Aſſiſtance of our Brethren of Scotland, according 
*to that Act agreed upon in the Parliament of both King- 
te doms, the Common Duty of Chriſtianity, and the parti- 


«cular Intereſts of their own Kingdom: To which We hope 


God will give ſuch a bleſſing, that it may produce the pre- 
* ſervation of Religion, the Honour, Safety, and Peace of his 
« Majcſty, and all his Subjects, and a more ſtrict conjunction 
* of the Counſels, Deſigns, and Endeavours of both Nations, 


ce for the comfort and relief of the Reform'd Churches be- 
e yond Sea. 


I x will not be here unſeaſonable to take ſome ſhort Sur- 


vey of the Affections and Inclinations of Scotland; the or- 
dering and well diſpoſing whereof, either fide ſufficiently un- 
derſtood, would be of moment, and extraordinary importance 


in the growing Contention. From the time of the King's 
being laſt there, when he had fo fully comply d with all they 


had deſir d, both for the publick Government, and their * 
vate Advancements, that Kingdom within ir ſelf enjoy d as 


much Quiet and Tranquillity as they could deſire; having 
the convenience of disburdening ned Frag of their late Army 
into Ireland, whither their old General Leſlie, then made Earl 
of Leven, was imploy d in his full Command by the King and 
the two Houſes, at the charge of England. So that many be- 
liev'd they had been fo abundantly ſatisfied with what they 
had ai.eady gotten from England, that they had no farther pro- 
jects upon this Kingdom, but meant to make their Fortunes 


by 


and are thereby neceſſitated to 
«ſtand upon our juſt Defence, and to ſeek this ſpeedy and 
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by a new Conqueſt in Ireland, where they had a very great 
part of the Province of Ulſter planted by their own Nation. 
So that, according to their rules of good Husbandry, they 
might expect whatſoever they got from the Rebels to keep 
for themſelves. And the King himſelf was fo confident that 
the Affections of that People could not be ſo corrupted to- 
wards him, as to make a E attempt upon him, that he 
belicv'd them, to a degree, ſenſible of their former breach of 
Duty, and willing to repair it by any Service. Leſlie himſelf 
had made great acknowledgments, and great profeſſions to 
him, and had told him, © That it was nothing to promiſe 
3 ©him, that he would never more bear Arms againſt him, but 
* ©he promiſed he would ſerve his Majeſty upon any Summons 
without asking the Cauſe. The Earl of Lowden, and all 
the reſt, who had milled the People, were potle(s'd of what- 
ſoevrer they could deſire, and the future Fortune of that Na- 
tion ſeem d to depend wholly upon the keeping up the King's 
full Power in This. 

H 1s Majeſty had, from time to time, given his Council of 
that Ringdom full relations of all his differences with his 
Parliament, and had carefully ſent them the Declarations, and 
publick Paſſages of both ſides, and they had always return d 
very ample expreſſions of their Affections and Duty, and ex- 
preſsd a great ſenſe of the Parliament's proceedings towards 


7] him. And fince the time of his being at Jurł, the Lord Chan- 


cellor of Scotland, in whoſe Integrity and Loyalty hc was leaſt 
{ecure, had been with him; and ſcem'd fo well ſatistied with 
the Juſtice and Honour of his Majeſty's carriage toward, the 
Parliament, that he writ to the Scotiſh Commiſſioners at [.on- 
don, in the name, and as by the direction of the Lords of the 
Secret Council of that Kingdom, © That they ſhould preſent. 
te to the two Houſes the FP ſenſe they had of the Injuries 
e and Indignities, which were offer d to the King, whoſe jult 
*Rights they were bound to defend; and that they ſhould 
* conjure them, to bind up thoſe wounds which were made, 
*and not to widen them by ſharpneſs of Language; and to 
te give his Majeſty ſuch * ſecurity for his Safety among 
ce them, by an effectual declaring againſt Tumults, and ſuch 
«other Actions as were juſtly offenſive to his Majeſty, that 
ehe might be induced to reſide nearer to them, and comply 
te with them in ſuch Propofitions as ſhould be reaſonably 
e made; with many ſuch expreſſions, as together with his re- 
turn into Scotland without coming to London, where he was 
expected, gave them ſo much offence and jcalouty, that they 
never communicated that Letter to the Houſes, and took all 
poſſible care to conceal it from the People. 
T xe Marquis Hamilton had been likewife with his Me- 
jelty 
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jeſty at Tork, and finding the Eyes of all Men directed towards 
him with more than ordinary jealouſy, he offer d the K ing 
to go into Scotland, with many Aſſurances and undertakings, 
confident © That he would at leaſt keep that People from do- 
« ing any thing, that might ſeem to countenance the carriage 
def the Parliament. Upon which promiſes, and to be rid 
of him at Tork, where he was by all Men look d upon with 
marvellous prejudice, the King ſuffer'd him to go, with full 
Aſſurance that he would, and he was ſure he could, do him 
very good Service there; as, on the other fide, in his own 


Court he was fo great an offence, that the whole Gentry of | 


Tor ſbire, who no doubt had infuſions to that purpoſe from 
others, had a deſign to have Petition d the King, that the 
Marquis might be {equeſter'd from all Councils, and preſence 
at Court, as a Man too much truſted by them who would not 
truſt his Majeſty. Cs 

Last Iv, the King had many of the Nobility of Scotland 
then attending, and among thoſe the Earl of Calandar, who 
had been Lieutenant General of the Scotiſh Army, when it 


| Invaded England, and had freely confeſs d to his MJjeſty, 


upon what errors and miſtakes he had been corrupted, and 
by whom, and pretended ſo deep a ſenſe of what he had done 


_ amiſs, that it was believ'd, he would have taken Command 
in the King's Army; which he declin'd, as if it might have 


been penal to him in Scotland by ſome clauſe in the Act of the 
Pacification, but eſpecially upon pretence it would diſable 


him from doing him greater Service in that Kingdom: whi- 


ther, ſhortly after the Standard was ſet up, he repair'd, with 
all ſolemn Vows of aſſerting, and improving his Majeſty's In- 
tereſt in thoſe parts. 

Tux Parliament on the other hand aſſur d themſelves, that 
That Nation was entirely Theirs, pins Their Commiſſioners 


reſiding with them at London; and the chief Managers and 


Governours in the firſt War, by their late intercourſe, and 
communication of Guilt, having a firm Correſpondence with 


the Marquis of Argyle, the Earl of Lowden, and that Party, | 
who being not able to excuſe themſelves, thought the King 


could never in his heart forgive them, when it ſhould be in 


his Power to bring them to Juſtice. And they undertook that 


when there ſhould be need of that Nation (which the other 
thought there would never be) they ſhould be as forward to 
ſecond them as they had been; in x & mean time return'd as 
fair, and reſpective Anſwers to all their Meflages, and upon 
their Declarations, which were conſtantly ſent to them, as 
they did to the King; aſſiſting them in their deſign againſt 


the Church, which was not yet grown Popular even in the 


two Houles, by declaring “ That the People of that Nation 
5 — ED * could 
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e could never be engaged on any other ground, than the Re- 
te formation of Religion. And therefore, about the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, the Aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland publiſh'd 
a Declaration; How exceedingly griev'd they were and 
made heavy, that in ſo long a time, againſt the profeſſions 
« both of King and Parliament, and contrary to the joynt de- 
© fires and prayers of the Godly in both Kingdoms, to whom 
it was more dear and precious, than what was deareſt to 


them in the world, the Reformation of Religion had moy'd 


«fo ſlowly, and ſuffer d ſo great interruption. 
Tu e ground of which reproach was this ; in the late Trea- 
ty of Peace, the Commiſſioners for Scotland had expreſs'd a 
deſire or wiſh warily couched in words, rather than a Pro 
ſition, That there were ſuch an Unity of Religion, and Uni- 


1 formity of Church Government agreed on, as might be a 
" yore means for conſerving of Peace betwixt the two King- 


e doms: To which there had been a general inclination to 
return a rough Anſwer, and reproof for their intermedling 
in any thing that related to the Laws of England. Bur, by 


the extraordinary induſtry, and ſubtlety of thoſe, who ſaw that 


buſineſs was not yet ripe, and who alledg'd, that it was only 
wiſh'd, not propoſed, and therefore that a ſharp reply was 
not merited, this gentle Anſwer, againſt the minds of very 


7 many, was return'd, 
«THrarT his Majeſty, with the advice of both Houſes of 


«Parliament, did approve of the Affection of his Subjects of 
Scotland, in their deſire of having Conformity of Church 
* Government between the two Nations; and as the Parlia- 
* ment had already taken into conſideration the Reformation 
* of Church Government, ſo they would proceed therein in 
e due time, as ſhould beſt conduce to the Glory of God, the 
te Peace of the Church, and of both Kingdoms. 

Wurck was conſented to by moſt, as a Civil Anſwer, 
ſignifying, or concluding nothing; by others, becauſe it ad- 
mitted an interpretation of reducing the Government of the 


Church in Scotland to this of England, as much as the con- 


trary. But it might have been well diſcern'd, that thoſe Men 
asked nothing without a farther deſign than the words natu- 
rally imported, nor ever teſted fatisfied with a general for- 


mal Anſwer, except they found, that they ſhould hereafter 
make uſe, and receive benefit by ſuch Anſwer. So they now | 


urged the matter of this Anſwer, as a ſufficient Title to de- 
mand the extirpation of Prelacy in England, and demoliſhing 
the whole Fabrick of that glorious Church; urging his Ma- 
jeſty's late practice, while he was in Perſon in Scotland, in re- 
ſorting frequently to their exerciſes of publick Worſhip ; and 
bis Royal Actions, in eſtabliſhing the Worſhip and Govern- 
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ment of that Kirk in Parliament. And therefore they deſire. 
the Parliament © To begin their work of Reformation at the 
Uniformity of Kirk Government; for that there could be 
*no hope of Unity in Religion, of one Confeſſion of Faith, 
one Form of Worſhip, and one Catechiſm, till there were 
ce firſt one Form of Church Government; and that the King- 
«dom, and Kirk of Scotland, could have no hope of a firm 
* and durable Peace, till Prelacy, which had been the main 
© cauſe of their miſeries and troubles, farſt and laſt, were 
*pluck'd up root and branch, as a plant which God had not 
ce planted, and from which no better fruits could be expected, 
ce than ſuch tour Grapes, as at that day ſet on edge the K ing- 
© dom of England. | 3 

W x 1c n Declaration the Lords of the ſecret Council, find- 
ing, as they ſaid, The reaſons therein expreſs d to be very 
pregnant, and the particulars deſired, much to conduce to 
*the glory of God, the advancement of the true Chriſtian 
ce Faith, his Majeſty's Honour, and the Peace, and Union of 
* his Dominions, well approv'd of; and concurred in their 
carneſt deſires to the two Houles of Parliament, © To take to 
© their ſerious confiderations thoſe particulars, and to give 
« favourable hearing to ſuch detires and overtures, as ſhould 
ebe found moſt conducible to the promoting ſo great, and 
*« ſo good a work. | 4 
Tuis being ſent to the Parliament at the time they were 
forming their Army, and when the King was preparing for 
his defence, they who, from the beginning, had principally 
intended this confuſion in the Church, inſinuated How ne- 
© cefſary it was, ſpeedily to return a very affectionate, and 
* ſatisfactory reply to the Kingdom of Scotland; not only to 
te preſerve the reputation of unity, and conſent between them, 
* which at that time, was very uſeful to them, but to hinder 
te the operations of the diſaffected in that Kingdom; who, 

* upon infuſions that the Parliament . aim d at taking his 

“ Majeſty's Regal rights from him, to the prejudice of Mo- 
te narchique Government, without any thought of reforming 
Religion, endeavour d to pervert the Affections of that 
ee people towards the Parliament. Whereas if they were once 
_«aflured there was a purpole to reform Religion, they ſhould 
«be ſure to have their Hearts; and, if occaſion required, 
*their Hands too; which poſſibly might be ſeduced for the 
*King, if that purpoſe were not manifeſted. Therefore, for 
*the preſent, they ſhould do well to return their hearty 
* thanks for, and their Brotherly acceptance and approbation 
<* of the deſires, and advice of that Chriſtian Aſſembly, and 
* of the Lords of the Council; and that though, for the pre- 
e ſent, by reaſon of the King's diſtance. from the 3 
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« they could nor ſettle any concluſion in that matter, yet for 
ce Their parts they were reſolv d to endeavour it. 
By this Artifice and Invention, they procured a Declara- 
tion from the two Houſes of Parliament, of wonderful kind- 
neſs, and confeſſion of many inconveniencies, and miſchiefs 
the Kingdom had ſuſtain d by Biſhops; and therefore they de- 
clared, © That That Hierarchical Government was evil, and 


< juſtly offenſive, and burdenſome to the Kingdom; a great 


«impediment to Reformation and growth of Religion; ve- 
ce ry prejudicial to the State and Government of the Kingdom; 
tc 2nd that they were reſolv'd that the ſame ſhould be taken 


«away; and that their purpoſe was to conſult with Godly, 


«and Learned Divines, that they might not only remove 
« That, but ſettle ſuch a Government, as might be moſt agree- 


able to God's holy word; moſt apt to procure, and conſerve 


69 


te the Peace of the Church at home, and happy Union with 


*the Church of Scotland, and other Reform'd Churches 
*abroad; and to eſtabliſh the ſame by a Law, which they in- 
*tended to frame for that purpoſe, tobe preſented to his Ma- 
*jeſty tor his Royal Aſſent; and in the mean time to beicech 
e him, that a Bill for the Aſſembly might be paſſed in time 
e convenient for their meeting; the two Houſes having extra- 
judicially and extravagantly nominated their own Divincs to 
that purpoſe, as is before remember d. 

I T was then bclicv'd by many, and the King was per- 
ſwaded to believe the ſame, that all thoſe Importunities 1 
Scotland concerning the Government of the Church, were 
uſed only to preſerve themſelves from being preſſed by the 
Parliament, to joyn with them againit the King; imagining 
that this Kingdom would never have conſented to ſuch an al- 
teration ; and they again pretending, that no other obligation 


could unite that People in their Service. But it is moſt cer- 
tain, this laſt Declaration was procured by perlwading Men, 


“That it was for the preſent neceiia:y, and that it was only 
*an Engagement to do their belt to perſwade his Majeſty, 


*who they concluded would be inexorable in the point 


(which they ſeem d not to be ſorry for) © And that a receding 
*from ſuch 

* Majeſty in a Treaty. At worſt, they all knew, that there 
would be room enough, when any Bill ſhouid be brought in, 
to oppoſe what they had, for this reaſon of State, ſeem d ge- 
nerally to conſent to. And fo by theſe Stratagems, thinking 
to be too hard for each other, they grew all ſo entangled, that 
they ſtill wound themſelves deeper into thoſe Labyrinths, in 
which the Major part meant not to be inyolv'd. And what 
effect that Dcelaration of the two Houſes, after the Battle of 
Edge-Hill, which is mention d before, wrought, will very ſhort- 
ly appear. — y ] 


om 


h a concluſion would be a means to gratify his 
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Tie Kiga: Tus King found himſelf in good caſe at Oxford, where 
Oxtord te- care was taken for providing for the ſick, and wounded Sol- 


cru bus 


amy. diers, and for the Accommodation of the Army, which was, 


in a ſhort time recruited there in a good meaſure ; and the 


ſeveral Colleges preſented his Majeſty with all the Money 
they had in their Treaſuries, which amounted to a 
Sum, and was a very ſeaſonable ſupply, as they had formerly 
ſent him all their Plate. It had been very happy, if the King 
had continued his reſolution of fitting ſtill during the Winter 
without making farther attempts; for his reputation was now 
great, and his Army believ d to be much greater than it was, 


by the Victory "my had obtain'd, and the Parliament grew 


more divided into factions, and diſlike of what they had done, 
and the City appear d fuller of diſcontent, and leſs inclin'd to 
be impos'd upon than they had been: fo that on all hands no- 
thing was preſs'd, but that ſome addreſs might be made to the 
King for an accommodation; which temper and diſpoſition 
might have been cultivated, as many Men thought, to great 
effects, if no farther approaches had been made to London, 
to ſhew them how little cauſe they had for their great fear. 


But the Weather growing fair again, as it often is about All- 


hollantide, and a good party of Horſe having been ſent out 
from Abingdon, where the head Quarter of the Horſe was, they 
advanced farther than they had order to do, and upon their 
The Ci approach to Reading, where Harry Martin was Governour for 
of the Par the Parliament, there was a great terror ſeiſed upon them, in- 


_ hrament at 


Reading ſomuch as Governour and Garriſon fled to London, and deft 
2. K, the place to the Party of Horſe; which gave adyertiſcment to 
marche; the King, That all fled before them; that the Earl of Eſſex 
whirver. ec remain d ſtill at Warwick, having no Army to March; and 
te that there was ſo great diviſions in the Parliament, that, 
« upon his Majeſty's approach, they would all fly; and that 
e nothing could interrupt him from going toWhite-Hall. How- 


c ever Reading it (elf was fo good a Poſt, that if the King 


«ſhould find it neceſſary ro make his own Reſidence in Ox- 


ford, it would be much the better by having a Garriſon at 


« Reading. g 5 
Uros theſe and other motives, beſides the natural credu- 
liry in Men, in believing all they wiſh'd to be true, the King 


was prevail d with to march with his Army to Reading. This 


Alarm quickly came to London, and was receiv'd with the 
deepeſt horror: they now unbeliev'd all which had been told 
them from their own Army; that Army which, they were 
told, was well beaten, and ſcatter' d, was now advanced with- 
in thirty Miles of London; and the Earl of Eſex, who pre- 
tended to the Victory, and who they ſuppoſed was — 
the King, that he might not eſcape from him, could not * 
hearc 
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heard of, and continued ſtill at Warwick. Whilſt the King 
was at Nottingham, and Shrewwsbury, they gave orders Magi- 


ſerially for the War, but now it was come to their own doors, 


they took not that delight in it. 
Bronx they were refolv'd what to ſay, they diſpatch'd 


a Meſſenger, who found the King at Reading, only to deſire 
ce A ſafe conduct from his Majeſty for a Committee of Lords 
cc and Commons, to attend his Majeſty with an humble Peti- 
te tion from his Parliament. The King preſently return'd his 
Anſwer, * That he had always been, and was till ready to 
© receive any Petition from them; that their Committee ſhould 
te be Welcome, provided it conſiſted of Perſons, who had not 
te been by name declar'd Traytors by his Majeſty, and ex- 
tc cepted as ſuch in his Declarations, or Proclamations. The 


| cauſe of this limitation was as well the former Rule his Ma- 


jeſty had ſet down at Shrewsbury (from whence he thought 


not fit now to recede, after a Battle) as that he might prevent 


the Lord Say's being ſent to him, from whom he could expect 


no entire, and upright dealing. 


Tax next day another Letter came from the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Peers to the Lord Falkland, one of his Majeſty's 


Principal Secretaries, to defire * A ſafe conduct for the Earls 


cc of Northumberland, and Pembroke, and four Members of the 
© Houſe of Commons, to attend his Majeſty with their Pe- 
tc tition; which ſafe conduct was immediately tign'd by his 


Majeſty, excepting only for St Fohn Evelyn, who was by 


name excepted in his Majeſty's Proclamation of Pardon to the 
County of Wilts; which Proclamation was then ſent to them 


with a ſignification, That if they would ſend any other Per- 
* ſon in his place, not ſubje& to the fame exception, he ſhould 


te he recciv'd as if his name were in the ſafe conduct. Though 
this was no more than they had cauſe to look for, yet it gave 


them opportunity for a time to lay aſide the thought of Pe- 
titioning, as if his Majeſty had rejected all overtures of Peace: 


« For he might every day proclaim as many of their Members 


« Traytors, and except them from Pardon, as he pleaſed, and 


«therefore it was to no purpoſe to prepare Petitions, and 
te appoint Meſſengers to preſent them, when it was poſſible 
*thoſe Meſſengers might, the hour before, be proclaim'd 
« Traytors: that to ſubmit to ſuch a limitation of the King's 


te vas, upon the matter, to conſent to, and approve the higheſt 


«breach of Privilege, that had been yet offer'd to them. 

So that for {ome days, all diſcourſe of Peace was waved, 
and all poſſible preparations for defence and reſiſtance made; 
for which they had a ſtronger Argument than either of the 
other, the advancing of their General, the Earl of Eſſex, who 
was now on his march towards London; and a great fame 
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came before him of the ſtrength and courage of his Army; 
though in truth it was not anſwerable to the report: How- 
ever it ſerv'd to encourage, and inflame thoſe wlioſe fear only 
inclin'd them to Peace, and to awe the reſt. The King, who 
had every night an account of what was tranſacted in the 
Houſes all day (what the cloſe Committee did, who guided all 
private deſigns, was not fo ſoon known) refolv'd to quicken 
them; and adranc'd with his whole Army to Colebrook. This 
indeed exalted their appetite to Peace; for the clamour of the 
People was importunate, and ſomewhat humbled their Style 
for at Colcbrook,, the 11h of November, his Majeſty was met 
by the two Earls of Northumberland, and Pembrobe, with thoſe 
three of the Houſe of Commons whole names were in the ſafe 
conduct; they ſatisfying themſelves, that the leaving St ohn 
Evelyn behind them, without bringing another in his room, 
was no Submiſſion to the King's exception: and this Petition 
was by them preſented to him. 


WE your Majeſty's moſt 2 00 Subjects, the Lords and 
* Commons in Parliament aſſembled, being affected with a 

ce deep and piercing ſenſe of the miſeries of this Kingdom, and 
te of the dangers to your Majcity's Perſon, as the preſent af- 
fairs now ſtand; and much quicken'd therein with the fad 
t conſideration of the great effuſion of Blood at the late 
Battle, and of the loſs of ſo many eminent Perſons; and 
«farther weighing the addition of Loſs, Miſery, and Danger 
to your Majeſty, and your Kingdom, which muſt enſue, if 
*both Armics ſhould again joyn in another Battle, as with- 
* out God's eſpecial Bleſſing, and your Majeſty's concur- 
* rence with Your Houſes of Parliament will not probably be 


F avoided: We cannot but believe that a ſuitable impreſſion 


*of tenderneſs, and compaſſion, is wrought in your Majeſty's 
ce Royal heart, being your ſelf an Eye Witneſs of the bloody 
* 2nd ſorrowful deſtruction of ſo many of your Subjects; and 
* that your Majeſty doth apprehend what diminution of your 
* own power and greatneſs will follow, and that all your 
* Kingdoms will thereby be ſo weaken'd as to become ſub- 
ject to the Attempts of any ill affected to this State. 
I all which reſpects We aſſure our ſelves, that your Ma- 
<jeſty will be inclined graciouſly to accept this our humble 
«Petition ; that the miſery, and deſolation of this Kingdom 
© may be ſpeedily remov'd, and preycnted. For the effecting 
te whereof, We humbly beſeech your Majeſty to appoint ſome 
* convenient place, not far from the City of London, where 
- your Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſide, until Committees of 
* both Houſes of Parliament may attend your Majeſty with 
te ſome Propoſitions for the removal of theſe bloody diſtem- 


pers 
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| © pers and diſtractions, and ſettling the State of the King. 
e dom, in ſuch a manner as may conduce to the preſervation 
of God's true Religion, your Majeſty's Honour, Safety, and 
3 ©Profperity; and to the Peace, Comfort, and Security of all 

FL your People. EN 


Tux King, within two or three hours after the receipt of 
this Petition, deliver d to the lame Meſſengers, this enſuing 
Anſwer, with which they return d the {ame night to Londen. 


TY W?. a W=—_— oC 


i *©WE take God to Witneſs, how deeply We are affected 7: King's 
cc vith the miſefles of this Kingdom, which heretofore We“ 
te have ſtroven, as much as in Us lay to prevent; it being ſut- 

e ficiently known to all the World, that, as We were not the 
* firſt that took up Arms, ſo, We have ſhewed Our readi- 

e neſs of compoſing all things in a fair way, by our ſeveral 
© offers of Treaty, and ſhall be glad now at length to find any 
ce ſuch inclinations in others. The {ame tenderneſs to avoid ; 
ce the deſtruction of our Subjects (whom We know to be our = 
«oreatelt ſtrength) which would always make our greateſt N 
«Victories bitter to us, ſhall make us willingly hearken to | 

* ſuch Propoſitions, whereby theſe bloody diſtempers may 
* be ſtopp'd, and the great diſtractions of this Kingdom ſet- 

e tled to God's Glory, our Honour, and the Welfare, and 
*Flouriſhing of our People: And to that end fall reſide at 
« ur own Caſtle at Windſor (if the Forces there ſhall be re- 
© mov d) till Committees may have time to attend us with 
te the ſame (which, to prevent the Inconveniences that will 

Is te intervene, We wiſh be haſten'd) and ſhall be ready there, 

Cc © qr, if that be refus'd us, at any place where We ſhall be, 

n tt to receive ſuch Propoſitions as aforeſaid, from both our 

S | © Houſes of Parliament. Do you Your Duty, We will not 

y « be wanting in ours. God of his mercy give a bleſſing. 
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oe Ir was then bcliev'd by many, that if the King had, as ſoon 
ad as the Meſſengers return d to Londen, retir'd with his Army 
90 to Reading, and there expected the Parlianient's Anſwer, they 
BH would immediately have withdrawn their Garri ſon from Wind- 
po ſor, and deliver'd that Caſtle to his Majeſty for his accom- 
le modation to have treated in: And without doubt thoſe Lords 
m who had been with the Petition, and ſome others who 
8 thought themſelves as much over- ſnadow d by the greatneſs 
* of the Earl of Eſſex, and the Chief Officers of the Army, as 
c they could be by the glory of any Favourite, or power of any 
0 


Counſellors, were reſolv d to merit as much as they could of 


h the King, by advancing an honourable Peace; and had it in 
4 their purpoſe to endeayour the giving up of Windſor ro the 


e 0 King; 
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| a handful of Men could have given Battle to their formidable 


The King | 
marches 
fowards 
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King; but whether they would have been able to have pre- 


yail'd that ſo confiderable a ſtrength, in fo conſiderable a 
place, ſhould have been quirted, whilſt there was only ho 

of a Peace, I much doubr. Burt certainly the King's Army 
carried great terror with it; and all thoſe reports, which pub- 
liſh'd the weakneſs of it, grew to be peremptorily disbeliev'd. 
For, beſides that every days experience diſprov'd ſomewhat 
which was ſo confidently reported, and it was evident great 
induſtry was us'd to apply ſuch Intelligence to the People as 
was moſt like to make impreſſion upon the paſſions, and af- 
fe&ions of the Vulgar- ſpirĩted, it could not be believ d that 


Army, and after taking two or three of their Garriſons, pre- 


ſume to march within fifteen Miles of Landon; ſo that, if 


from thence the King had drawn back again to Reading, re- 
lying upon a Treaty for the reſt, it is probable his power 
would have been more valued, and conſequently his grace 
the more magnified. And ſure the King reſoly'd to have done 
ſo, or at lcaſt to have ſtayed at Colebrook till he heard again 
from the Parliament. But Prince Rupert, exalted with the 
terror he heard his Name gave to the Enemy, truſting too 
much to the Vulgar Intelligence every Man receiv'd from his 


Friends at London, who according to their own Paſſions and 
the Affections of thoſe with whom they correſponded, con- 


cluded that the King had ſo great a Party in London, that, if 


his Army drew near, no reſiſtance would be made; without 
any direction from the King, the very next morning after the 


Committee return'd to London, advanced with the Horſe and 


Dragoons to Hewnſ/low, and then ſent to the King to defire 


him that the Army might march after; which was, in that 


caſe, of abſolute neceſſity; for the Earl of Eſſex had a part of 
his Army at Brentford, and the reſt at Acton, and Kingflon. So 


that if the King had not advanced with his Body, thoſe who 


were before might very eaſily have been compaſs d in, and 


their Retreat made very difficult, 
So the King march'd with his whole Army towards Brent- 


ford, where were Two Regiments of their beſt Foot (for ſo 


Brentford, they were accounted, being thoſe who had eminently be- 


hav'd themſelves at Edge- hill) having Barricadoed the nar- 
row Avenues to the Town, and caſt up ſome little Breaſt 


Works at the moſt convenient places. Here a Welſh Regi- 


ment of the King's, which had been faulty at Edge- hill, reco- 
ver d it's Honour, and aſſaulted the Works, and forced the 
Barricadoes well defended by the Enemy. Then the King's 
Forces enter'd the Town after a very warm Service, the chief 


Officers, and many Soldiers of the other tide being kill'd; 


and they took there above tive hundred Priſoners, eleven 
| | Colours, 
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Colours, and fifteen Pieces of Cannon, and good ſtore of 

Ammunition. But this Victory ( for conſidering the place 

8 _ well be call'd ſo) prov'd not at all fortunate to his 
ajeſty. 

T bh two Houſes were ſo well ſatisfied which the Anſwer 
their Committee had brought from the King, and with the 
report they made of his Majeſty's Clemency, and gracious 
Reception of them, that they had ſent Order to their Forces, 
That they ſhould not exerciſe any Act of Hoſtility towards 
Fthe King's Forces; and, at the (ame time, diſpatch'd a Meſ- 

ſenger, to acquaint his Majeſty therewith, and to defire® That 
te there might be the like forbearance on His part. The 
Meſſenger found both Parties engaged at Brentford, and ſo 
return d without attending his Majeſty, who had no appre- 
henſion that they intended any Ceſſation; ſince tlioſe Forces 
were advanccd to Brentford, Acton, and Kingſton, after their 
Committee were {ent to Colebrook. However they look'd up- 
on this entring of Brentford as a ſurpriſe contrary to Faith, 
and the betraying their Forces to a Maſlacre, ned By the ſpe- 
cious pretence of a Treaty for Peace. The Alarm came to 
London, with the ſame Terror as if the Army were enter d 
their Gates, and the King accuſed © Of Treachery, Perfidy, 
and Blood; and that he had given the Spoil and Wealth of 
„the City as Pillage to his Army, which advanced with no 
Lother purpole. 
THE V who believ'd nothing of thoſe Calumnies, were me ta! of 
not yet willing the King ſhould enter the City with an Army, ier 4r- 
which, they knew, would not be govern'd in fo rich Quar- c. 
ters; and therefore, with unſpeakable Expedition, the Army _ 
under the Earl of Eſſex was not only drawn together, but all. 1 
the Train d- bands of London led out in their brighteſt Equi- 
page upon the Heath next Brentford: where they had indeed 
a full Army of Horſe and Foot, fit to have decided the Title 
of a Crown with an equal Adverſary. The View and Pro- 
ſpect of this ſtrength, which nothing but that ſuddain Exi- 
gent could have brought together, extremely puffed them up; 
not only as it was an ample Security againſt the ꝓreſent Dan- 
ger, but as it look d like a Safe Power to encounter any other. 
They had now before their Eyes the King's little handful of 
Men, and then begun to wonder and bluſh at their own 
Fears; and all this might be without exceſs of Courage; for 
without doubt their numbers then, without the advantage of 
Equipage ( which to Soldiers is a great addition of Mettle) 
were five times greater than the King's Harraſſed, Weather- 
beaten, and Half- ſtarv d Troops. 
I Hay heard many knowing Men, and ſome who were 
then in the City Regiments, ſay, That if the King hac 
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ce Advanced, and Charged that Maſſive Body, it had preſent- 
*ly given ground; and that the King had fo great a Party 
ein every Regiment, that they would have made no re- 
© ſiſtance. But it had been madneſs, which no ſucceſs could 
have vindicated, to have made that attempt: and the King 
caſily diſcern'd that He had brought himſelf into ſtreights 
and difficulties, which would be hardly maſter'd; and ex- 
poſed his Victorious Army to view, at too near a diſtance 
oft his two Enemies, the Parliament and the City. Yet he 
ſtood all that day in Battalia ro receive them, who only 
play'd upon him with their Cannon, to the loſs only of four 
or tive Horſes, and not one Man. The conſtitution of their 


Forces, where there were very many not at all affected to 


the Company they were in, being a good argument to Them 
not to Charge the King, which had bcen an ill one to Him 
to Charge Them. 

Wurs the Evening drew on, and it appear'd that great 
Body ſtood only for the defence of the City, the King ap- 
pointed his Army to draw off to Kingſton, which the Rebels 
had kindly quitted ; which they did without the loſs of a 
Man, and himſelf went to his own Houſe at Hampten-Court ; 
where he reſted the next dav, as well to refreſh his Army, 
cven tir d with Watching and Faſting, as to expect ſome Pro- 
poſitions from the Houſes. For, upon his advance to Brent- 


| ford, he had ſent a Servant of his own, one Mi White with 


a Meflage to the Parliament, containing the reaſons of that 
motion (there being no Ceſlation offer'd on Their part) and 
deliring © The Propoſitions might be difpatch'd to him with 


all fpeed. But his Meſſenger being carried to the Earl of 


To:nce 70 


Reading. 


Eſſex, was by him uſed very roughly, and by the Houſes com- 


mitted to the Gate-houſe, not without the motion of ſome 


Men,“ Thar he might be executed as a Spy. 


AFTER a _ ſtay at Hampton-Court, the King remov'd 
himſelf to his 


ouſe at Oatlands, leaving the groſs of his 
Army {till at Kingſton, and thereabouts; but being then in- 
form'd of the high imputations they had laid upon him ; © Of 
*breach of Faith, by his march to Brentford ; and that the 


e City was really inflamed with an Opinion, that he meant 


* ro have ſurpriſed them, and to have {ack'd the Town; that 
*rhey were fo poſſets'd with that fear, and apprehenſion, that 
their care and preparation for their Safety would ar leaſt 
*keep off all Propoſitions for Peace, whilſt the Army lay fo near 
* London: He gave direction for all his Forces to retire to 
X-ading; firſt diſcharging all the Common Soldiers, who had 
been taken Priſoners at Brentford (except ſuch who voluntarily 
offer d ro ſerve Him) upon their Oaths that they would no 
more bear Arms againſt þis Majeſty, 
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© circumſtances of his motion towards Brentford; of the Earl 
* of Eſſexs drawing out his Forces towards him, and poſſeſſing 
*thole Quarters about him, and almoſt hemming him in, 
ce after the time that the Commiſſioners were ſent to him 
c with the Petition; that he had never heard of the leaſt 
e Overture of the forbearing all Acts of Hoſtility, but faw 
«rhe contrary practiſed by them by that Advance; that he 
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Tus King then ſent a Meflage to the Houſes, in which e Kir 
te He took notice of thoſe unjuſt and unreaſonable imputa- 
cc os - * * ; U es 

tions raiſed on him; told them again of the reaſons and ii, 


= 
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tc had not the leaſt thought or intention of maſtering the City 


> ©by Force, or carrying his Army thither : That he wonder'd 


eto hear his Soldiers charged with thirſting after Blood, 


2 © when they took above five hundred Prifoners in the very 


© heat of the Fight. He told them ſuch were moſt apt, and 
* likely to maintain their Power by Blood and Rapine, who 
*had only got it by Oppreſſion and Injuſtice ; that his was 


d veſted in him by the Law, and by that only (if the de- 


ce ſtructive Counſels of others did not hinder ſuch a Peace, in 
* which that might once agam be the univerſal rule, and in 
«which only Religion and ſuſtice could flouriſh ) he detir'd 
eto maintain it: That he intended to march to ſuch a di- 
*ſtance from his City of London, as might take away all pre- 


rence of apprehention from his Army, that might hinder 


«them from preparing their Propoſitions, in all ſecurity, to be 


*preſcnted to him; and there he would be ready to receive 


*them, or, if that expedient pleaſed them nor, to end the 


te Preſſures and Miſeries, which his 2 to his great grief, 
ſuffer d through this War, by a preſent Battle. 


Bor as the Army's being ſo near London was an Argu- 
ment againſt a preſent Treaty, ſo it's remove to Reading was 
a greater with very many not to deſire any. The danger 
which they had brought themſelves for ſome days together 


to look upon at their Gates, was now to be contemn'd at the 
diſtance of thirty Miles; and this Retreat imputed only to the 


fear of the Power, not to the inclinations to Peace, And 


therefore they, who during the time that the Major part did 


really defire a good Peace, and whilſt Overtures were pre- 


paring to that purpoſe, had the skill to intermingle Acts more 
deſtructive to it, than any Propoſitions could be contributary 
(as the inviting the Scots to their Aſſiſtance by that Decla- 


ration, which is before mention'd ; and the publiſhing a De- 
claration at the ſame time, which had lain long by them, in 
reply to one fer forth by the King long before in Anſwer to 
theirs of the 26h of May, in which they uſed both his Perſon 


and his Power with more irreverence than they had ever 


done before) now only inſiſted on the ſurpriſe, as they calld 


1 it, 


ds «> Meſs 
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it, of Brentford; and publiſh'd, by the Authority of both 
Houſes, a relation of the carriage of the King's Soldiers in 
that Town after their Victory (which they fram'd upon the 
dilcourſes of the Country People, who poſſibly, as it could 
not be otherwiſe, had recciv'd damage by their Licence then) 
ro make the King and his Army odious to the Kingdom ; 
<* a5 affecting nothing but Blood and Rapine; and concluding, 


*that there could not be reaſonably expected any Good Con- 
<« ditions of a tolerable Peace from the King, whilſt he was 


*in ſuch Company; and therefore that all _—_ Propo- 
*firions were to be refolv'd into that one, of inviting his Ma- 
*jeity to come to them; and got a Vote from the Major part 
of both Houſes, © That no other meaſure for Accommoda- 
tion or Treaty ſhould be thought on. 

Turi Truſty Lord Mayor of London, Iſaac Pennington, 
who was again choſen to ſerve another year, ſo beſtir d him- 
ſelf, having to affiſt him two Sheriffs, Langham and Andrews, 
as they could wiſh, that there was not only no more impor- 
tunity or interpoſition from the City for Peace; but, inſtead 
thereof, an Overture and Declaration from divers, under 
the ſtyle of well affected Perſons, That they would advance 


te a contiderable number of Soldiers, for the ſupply and recruit 


* of the Parliament Forces; and would Arm, Maintain, and 
«Pay them for ſeveral Months, or during the times of danger, 
*and diſtractions; provided that they might have the pub- 


* lick Faith of the Kingdom for repayment of all ſuch Sums 


*of Moncy, which they ſhould ſo advance by way of Loan. 
This oak 

* To be an acceptable Service to the King, Parliament, and 
* Kingdom, _ neceſſarily tending to the preſervation of 


ce them; and therefore an Ordinance, as they call it, was 


ce framed and paſſed both Houſes: 


e O5- „Tua r all ſuch as ſhould furniſh Men, Money, Horſe, 


nance fir ec 


er Me. or Arms for that Service, ſhould have the fame _ repaid 
r 


re3 wen again, with Intereſt for the forbearance thereot, 
the Publick, ec 


« did thereby engage to all, and every ſuch Perſon, and Per- 


«ſons, the Publick Faith of the Kingdom. And order'd the 


Lord Mayor, and Sheriffs of London, by themielves, or ſuch 
Sub- Committees as they ſhould appoint, to take Subſcript ions, 
and to intend the advancement of that Service. Upon this 
voluntary, General Propoſition, made by a few obſcure Men, 
probably ſuch who were not able to ſupply much Money, 
was this Ordinance made; and from this Ordinance the active 
Mayor, and Sheriffs, appointed a Committee of ſuch Perſons 
whole inclinations they well knew, to preſs all kind of Peo- 
ple, eſpecially thoſe who were not forward, to new Sub- 
{criptions ; 


erful kind of Propoſition was preſently declar'd 


om the 
Faith. times disburſed. And for the true payment thereof, they 
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ſcriptions; and, by degrees, from this unconſider'd paſſage, 
grew the Monthly Tax of ſix thouſand pounds to be ſet upon 
the City for the payment of the Army. 

As they provided, with this notable circumſpe&ion, to 
raiſc Men and Money; to they took not leis care, nor uſed 
leſs Art, and Induſtry, to raiſe their General; and leſt he 


might ſuppoſe himſelf fallen in their good grace, and conh- 


dence by bringing an Army back ſhatter d, poor and diſcom- 
forted, which he had carricd out in full Numbers, and glo- 
rious Equipage, they uſed him with greater reverence and ſub- 
miſſion than ever. They had before appointed another di- 
ſtinct Army to be raiſed under the Command of the Earl of 
Warwick, and not ſubject to the Power of the Earl of Eſſex, 
and of this, ſeveral Regiments and Troops were raiſed ; theſe 
N ſent to the old Army, and the Earl of Warwick gave 
up 


two Houſes paſſed and preſented, with great ſolemnity, this 
Declaration to his Excellency, the fame day that their Com- 
mittce went to the King with their Petition: 


„Tu ar, as they had, upon mature deliberation, and aſ- 4 Deo 
% f vet 
Houſes con- 
cernmg their 
Generel”; 
acc ept al le 


e ſur'd confidence in his Wiſdom, Courage, and Fidelity, 
*choſen, and appointed Him their Captain General; ſo they 
* did find, that the ſaid Earl had managed that Service, of ſo 


79 


. is Commiſſion, upon reſolution © That there ſhould be 
 * only one General, and He, the Earl of Eſſex. Then the 


© high importance, with ſo much care, valour, and dexterity, Sie. 


eas well by the extremeſt hazard of his Lite, in a bloody Bat- 


*rle near Keinton in Warwick - ſbire, as by all the Actions of 
<a Molt excellent and expert Commander, in the whole 


*courle of that Imployment, as did deſerve their belt ac- 


*knowledgment : And they did therefore declare, and pub- 
ce liſh, to the laſting Honour of the ſaid Earl, the great and 
te acceptable Service, which he had therein done to the Com- 
* mon- wealth; and ſhould be willing and ready, upon all oc- 
te caſions to expreſs the due ſenſe they had of his Merits, by 


_ <affuring and protecting Him, and all others imploy'd under 


* his Command in that Service, with their Lives and For- 
*runes, to the uttermoſt of their Power: that Teſtimony and 


© Declaration to remain upon record, in both Houſes of Par- 


*liament, for a mark of Honour to his Perſon, Name, and 
«Family, and for a Monument of his ſingular V iriuc to Po- 


Wu they had thus compoled their Army and *::. ir 
General, they ſent this Petition to the King to Reading » 
ſtay d till there in expectation of their Provotitior +, 
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The Houſer 
Petition to 


the King, 
Nov. 25. 


The Sub- 
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ce May it pleaſe your Majeſty : 
cet is humbly deſir'd by both Houſes of Parliament, 


ce that your Majeſty will be pleaſed to return to your Parlia- 


te ment, with your Royal, not your Martial, Attendance; 


eto the end that Religion, Laws, and Liberties, may be 
ce ſettled and fecured by their Advice; finding by a fad, and 


ce late accident, that your Majefty is environ'd by ſome ſuch 
** Councils, as do rather perſwade a deſperate diviſion, than a 
*joyning and a good agreement with your Parliament and 
People: And We ſhall be ready to give your Majeſty Aſ- 
* ſurance of ſuch ſecurity, as may be for your Honour, and 
te the Safety of your Royal Perlon. 


Ass oo as the King receiv'd this ſtrange Addreſs, he 


nc h 5 os. : 
2 SEO return'd them by the ſame Meſſenger a ſharp Anſwer to this 


ſwer, 


effect; He told them, © He hoped all his good Subjects would 
* look upon that Meſſage with Indignation, as intended, by 


ce the Contcivers thereof, as a {corn to him; and thereby de- 


* fign'd by that Malignant Party (of whom he had ſo often 


*complain'd, whole Safety and Ambit'on was built upon the 


< Divitions and Ruins of the Kingdom, and who had too 
te great an influence upon their Actions) for a Wall of ſepa- 


ration betwixt his Majeſty and his People. He ſaid, he 


* had often told them the reaſons, why he departed from 
* London; how he was chaſed thence, and by whom; and 
ce a5 often complain'd, that the greateſt patt of his Peers, and 


* of the Members of the Houte of Commons, could not, with 
te ſafety to their Honours and Perſons, continue, and Vote 


* freely among them; but by violence, and cunaing practices, 


c were debarr'd of thoſe Privileges, which their Birth-righrs, 
te and the truſt repoſed in them by their Countries, gave them: 


*'That the whole Kingdom knew that an Army was raifed, 
* under pretence of orders of both Houles (an uſurpation ne- 


terer before heard of in any Age) which Army hag purſued 


c his Majeſty in his own Kingdom; given him Battle at Kein- 


e ton; and now, thoſe Rebels, being recruited, and poſſeſſed 
* of the City of London, he was courteouſly invited to return 
eto his Parliament there, that is, to the power of that Army. 
6eTu Ar, he ſaid, could ſignify nothing but that, ſince the 

* Trayterous endeavours of rhole deſperate Men could not 
* ſnatch the Crown from his Head, it being defended by the 
Providence of God, and the Aﬀections and Loyalty of his 
* good Subjects, he ſhould now tamely come up, and give it 
them; and put Himſelf, his Life, and the Lives, Liberties, 
*and Fortunes of all his good Subjects into their Merciful 
* Hands, He faid, he thought not fit to give any other An- 
«© wer 
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ce ſwer to that part of their Petition: But as he imputed not 
ce that affront to both his Houſes of Parliament, nor to the 


Major pet of thoſe who were then preſent there, but to that 


e dangerous Party his Majeſty and the Kingdom muſt {till cry 
out upon; ſo he would not (for his good Subjects fake, 
c And out of his moſt tender ſenſe of their Miſeries, and the 


general Calamities of the Kingdom, which mult, if the War 
«continued, ſpeedily ovcrwhelm the whole Nation) take 


*advantage of it: But if they would really purſue the courſe 
*rhey {ecm'd, by their Petit ion at Colebrook, to be inclin'd 
*ro, he ſhould make good all he then promiſed; whereby 
the hearts of his diſtreſſed Subjects might be raiſed with the 
1 _ of Peace; without which, Religion, the Laws, and 
«Liberties, could by no ways be ſettled and ſecured. 


«For the late, and fad Accident they mention d, if thay 


intended that of Brentford, he deſir d them once again to 


deal ingenuoufly with the People, and to let them ice his 


*Jaſt Meſſage to them, and his Declaration, concerning the 
*{ame (both which his Majetty had ſent to his Preſs at Lon- 
don, but were taken away from his Meſſenger, and not ſuffer'd 


to be publiſh'd) © And then he doubted not, but they would 


be ſoon undeceiv d, and eaſily find out thoſe Councils, which 


e did rather perſwade a deſperate diviſion, than a good agree- 
ment betwixt his Majeſty, his two Houſes, and People. 
Tunis Anſwer being deliver'd, without any farther conſi— 


deration whether the ſame were rca{onable, or not reaſonable, 


they declar'd © The King had no mind to Peace; and there- 


upon laid afide all farther Debates to that purpole; and or- 


der'd their General to march to IWirdſor with the Army, to 
be ſo much nearer the King's Forces; for the better recruiting 


whereof, two of their mot Eminent Chaplains, D Downing 
and Mr Marſhal, publickly avow'd, © That the Soldiers lately 
te taken Priſoners at Brentford, and diſcharged, and releaſed 
*by the King upon their Oaths that they would never again 


*bear Arms againſt him, were not obliged by that Oath; 
but, by Their Power, abſolv'd them thereof, and to engaged 


again thoſe miſerable Wretches in the ſecond Rebellion. 


Wurs the King difcern'd clearly that the Enemies to 


Peace had the better of him, and that there was now no far- 


ther thought of preparing Propoſitions to be ſent to him ; after 
he had ſeen a Line drawn about Reading, which he reſolv'd 


to keep as a Garriſon, and the works in a realonable forward- 


neſs, he left St Arthur Afton, whom he had lately made Com- 
miſſary General of the Horſe (M. Wilmer bcing, at the fame 
time conſtituted Lieutenant General) Governour thereof, 


- 


with a Garriſon of above two thouſand Foor, and a good Re- 


giment of Horſe; and Himſelf with the ref} of his Army 
: march'd 
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The King march'd to Oxford, where he reſolv'd to reſt that Winter, 


having Car- (; . 3 . * N 
rows ſettling at the ſame time a good Garriſon at Wallingford, a 


| Reading, place of great importance within eight Miles of ford; an- 


«nd Wal- other at the Brill upon the Edge of Buckingham-ſbire ; a third 


lingford, 


ad ſe being before ſettled at Banbury; Abingdon being the head 


«ther lac, Quarters for his Horſe; and by this means he had all Oxford- 


Mar e. ts 


' Oxford, ſhire entire, all Berb- ſbire, but that barren diviſion about Wind- 
or; and from the Brill, and Bambury, a good influence upon 
uchingham-ſhire, and Northampton-ſhive. 

Tur King was hardly ſettled in his Quarters, when he 

Marl>»e- ard the Parliament was fixing a Garriſon at Marlborough 

11624; in Vilt-ſhire,a Town the molt notoriouſly diſaffected of all that 

the Para County ; otherwile, ſaving the obſtinacy and malice of the 

ment, I. habitants, in the Situation of it very unfit for a Garriion. 
1 hither the Earl of Eſſex had ſent one Ramſey (a Scotch-man, 


as very many of their Officers were of that Nation) to be 


Gov.rnour;z who, with the help of the Factious People there, 
had quickly drawn together five or fix hundred Men. This 
lace, the King ſaw, would ſoon prove an ill Neighbour to 
bim not only as it was in the heart of a Rich County, and ſo 
would ſtreighten, and even infeſt his Quarters (for it was 
within twenty Miles of Oxford) but as it did cut off his Line 
of Communication with the Weſt: And therefore, though is 
was December, a ſeaſon when his tired, and almoſt naked Sol- 
diers might expect reſt, he ſent a ſtrong Party of Horſe, Foot, 
and Dragoons, under the Command of M Wilmot the Licu- 
tenant General of his Horſe, to viſit that Town; who com- 


ing rhither on a Saturday, found the place ſtrongly mann : 


for, boſides the Garriſon it being Market day, very man 
Country People came thither to buy and ſell, and were all 


compeli'd to {tay and take Arms for the defence of the place; 
which for the molt part, they were willing to do, and the 


People peremptory to defend it. Though there was no Line 
hut it, yet there were ſome places of great advantage, * 
v hich they had raifed Batteries, and planted Cannon, and fo 


Barricadoed all the Avenues, which were through deep nar- 


row Lanes, that the Horſe could do little Service. 


Wu s the Lieutenant General was, with his Party, near 


the Town, he apprehended a Fellow, who confeſſed upon 
Examination, That he was a Spy, and ſent by the Governour 

A to bring intelligence of their ſtrength and motion. When 
all Men thought, and the poor Fellow himſelf fear'd, he ſhould 
be executed; the Lieutenant General cauſed his whole Party 
to be ranged in order in the next convenient place, and bid 
the Fellow look well upon them, and obſerve them, and then 
bid him return to the Town, and tell thoſe that ſent him, 
wha: he had feen, and withal that he ſhould acquaint the 
Ma- 
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Magiſtrates of the Town, That they ſhould do well to treat 
with the Garriſon, to give them leave to ſubmit to the King; 

e that if they did fo, the Town ſhould not receive the leaſt 
«prejudice; but if _ compell'd him to make his way, and 
enter the Town by force, it would not be in his power to 
keep his Soldiers 1 taking that which they ſnould win 
ce with their Blood: and fo diſmiſs d him. This generous 
Act prov d of ſome advantage; for the Fellow, tranſported 
with having his Life given him; and the Numbers of the 

Men he had ſeen beſides his no Experience in ſuch fights, 
being multiplied by his fear, made notable relations of the 
Strength, Gallantry, and Reſolution of the Enemy, and of the 
impothbility of reſiſting them; which, though it prevailed 
not with thoſe in Authority to yield, yet it "load abated 
the hopes, and courage of the People. So that when the 
King's Soldiers fell on, after a Volley or two, in which much 
Execution was done, they threw down their Arms, and run 


into the Town; ſo that the Foot had time to make room for 
n the Horſe, who were now enter'd at both ends of the Town, 
, yet were not ſo near an end as they expected; for the Stre2ts 
; were in many places Barricadocd, which were obſtinately de- 
6 fended by ſome Soldiers and Towns-men, who kill'd many 
c Men out of the Windows of the Houſes; ſo that, it may be 
4 if they had truſted only to their oun ſtrength, without com- 
1 Illing the Country Men to encreaſe their Number, and v ho 
i gram tirſt frighted, and weary, diſnearten d their Companions, 
5 that place might have coſt more blood. Ramſey the Gover- 
nour was himſelf retir'd into the Church with ſome Officers, 
and from thence did ſome hurt; upon this, there being ſo 
f many kill'd out of Windows, fire was putto the next Houſes, 
* ſo that a good part of the Town was burn'd, and then the 
e Soldiers enter'd, doing leſs Execution than could reaſonably 
_ be expected; but, what they ſpared in Blood, they took 
n in Pillage, the Soldiers enquiring little who were Friends 
o | or Foes. 7 
„ T x18 was the firſt Garriſon taken on either fide; for Farn- Marlbo- | 
ham Caſtle in Surrey , whither ſome Gentlemen who were SO 
* willing to appear for the King had repair'd, and were taken King's Fer- 
n | with leſs reſiſtance than was fit, by S* William Waller, tome (7 in 
ir | few days before, delerv'd not the name of a Garriſon. In Generat 
mn | this of Marlborough were taken, beſides the Governour, and Vimo 
d other Officers, who yielded upon Quarter, above one thou- 
7 {and Prifoners ; great ſtores of Arms, four Pieces of Cannon, 
id and a good quantity of Ammunition, with all which the 
en Lieutenant General return'd ſafe to Oxford: Though this 
n, Succeſs was a little ſhadow'd, by the unfortunate loſs of a 
ne | very good Regiment of Horſe within a few days after; for 
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the Lord Grandiſon, by the miſcarriage of Orders, was ex- 
poſed, at too great a diſtance from the Army, with his ſingle 
Regiment of Horſe conſiſting of three hundred, and a Regi- 
ment of two hundred Dragoons, to the unequal encounter 
of a Party of the Enemy of five thouſand Horſe and Dra- 
goons; and ſo was Himſelf, after a Retreat made to Min- 
cheſter, there taken with all his Party; which was the firſt 


| loſs of that kind the King ſuſtain'd; but without the leaſt 


fault of the Commander ; and the misfortune was much 
leſſen d by his making an eſcape himſelf with two or three 
of his principal Officers, who were very welcome ro Ox- 
ford. 3 
Tu x firſt thing the King apply d himſelf to conſult upon, 


after he was ſettled in his Winter Quarters, and diſpair d of 


any honeſt Overtures for a Peace, was, how to apply ſome 
Antidote to that Poyſon, which was ſent into Scotland, in 
that Declaration We mention'd before; the which he had 
not only ſeen, as an Act communicated abroad and in many 
hands, * the Scotiſh Earl of Lindſey, who was then a Com- 
mitlioner Leiger at London for Scotlund, had prelented it to 
him. And there was every day ſome motion in the Houſe 
of Commons to preſs the Scots, to invade the Kingdom for 
their aſſiſtance, upon the growth of the Earl of Neu- Caſtle's 
power in the North. And therefore, after full thoughts, the 
King writ to his Privy Council of Scotland ( who, by the 
Laws enacted when he was laſt there, had the Abſolute, in- 
deed Regal, Power of that Kingdom) and took notice of that 

Declaration, which had been ſent to them, carneſtly inviting, 
and in a manner challenging an Aſſiſtance from that his Na- 
tive Kingdom of Men and Arms, for making a War againſt 
him, and making claim to that Aſſiſtance by virtue of the late 
Act of Pacification. - 


The S. H told them, © That, as he was at his Soul afflicted, that 


12 = *ir had been in the power of any factious, ambitious, 
fate te the © and malicious Perſons, ſo far to poſſeſs the hearts of many 


— Privy Cown- of his Subjects of England, as to raiſe this miſerable diſtem- 


21 — per and diſtraction in this Kingdom againſt all his real en- 
2 e deavours and actions to the contrary; ſo he was glad that 
Houſes De- © That rage and fury had ſo fac tranſported them, that they 
22 c applied themſelves, in fo groſs a manner, to his Subjects of 
a. © Scotland; whoſe experience of his Religion, Juſtice, and 

“Love of his People, would not ſuffer them to believe thoſe 


c horrid Scandals, laid upon his Majclty: and their Affection, 


* Loyalty, and Jealouſy of his Honour, would diſdain to be 


* 


* made Inſtruments to oppreſs their native Soveraign, by aſ- 
ce ſiſting an odious Rebellion. He remember d them, © That 
he had from time to time acquainted his Subjects of that 
King- 


- 


. e 


ec deſird to ma 
ec by the force and violence of rude and tumultuous Aſſem- 
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« Kingdom with the Accidents, and Circumſtances which had 


te diſquieted This; how, after all the Acts of Juſtice, Grace, 
ce and Fayour, N wt on His part, which were or could be 
de a People compleatly happy, he was driven, 


te hlies, from his City of London, and his Houſes of Parlia- 
* ment; how attempts had been made to impoſe Laws upon 
© his Subjects, without his conſent, and contrary to the foun- 


dation and conſtitution of the Kingdom ; how his Forts, 


« Goods, and Navy, had been ſeized, and taken from him by 


* force, and imploy d againſt him; his Revenue, and ordi- 


© nary Subſiſtence, wreſted from him: How he had been pur- 
te ſued with ſcandalous and reproachful Language; bold, falſe, 


* and ſeditious Paſquils, and Libels, publickly allow'dagainſt 


tc him; and had been told that he might, without want of 


te Modeſty and Duty, be depos d: That after all this, before 
*any force raiſed by Him, an Army was rais'd, and a Gene- 
« ral appointed to lead that Army againſt his Majeſty, with a 
«© Commithon to kill, ſlay, and deſtroy all ſuch who ſhould be 
cc faithful ro him: That when he had been, by theſe mcans, 
ce compell'd, with the Aſſiſtance of his good Subjects, to raiſe 
te an Army for his neceſſary defence, he had ſent divers gra- 


*cjous Meſſages, carneſtly defiring that the calamitics, and 


te miſeries of a Civil War might be prevented by a Treaty); 


* 1nd ſo he might know the grounds of that miſunderſtand- 
«ing: That he was abſolutely rcfus'd to be treated with, and 
ce the Army (raiſed, as was pretended, for the defence of his 
e Perſon) brought into the Field againſt him; gave him Bat- 
*tle; and, though it pleas'd God to give his Majeſty the Vi- 
« ory, deſtroyed many of his good Subjects, with as eminent 
danger to his own Perſon, and his Children, as the skill 
ce and malice of deſperate Rebels could contrive. 

Oy all which, and the other Indignitics, which had been 


offer d to him, he doubted not the Duty and Affection of 


© his Scotiſh Subjects would have fo juſt a reſentment, that 


*they would exprels to the world the ſenſe they had of his 


te ſufferings : And, he hoped, his good Subjects of Scotland 


| *Fere not fo great ſtrangers to the affairs of this Kingdom, 
to believe that this misfortune and diſtraction was begot 


* and brought upon him by his two Houſes of Parliament; 


though, in truth, no unwarrantable Action againſt the 
Law could be juſtified even by That Authority; but that 


„they well knew how the Members of both Houſes had 
*been driven thence, inſomuch that, of above five hundred 
* Members of the Houſe of Commons, there were not then 
ce there above fourſcore; and, of above one hundred of the 


* Houſe of Peers, not above fifteen or ſixteen; all which were 
| | cc {o | 
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* ſo awed by a multitude of Anabaptiſts, Brownifts, and other 
e Perſons, deſperate, and decayed in their fortunes, in and 


c abour the City of London, that, in truth, their conſultations, 


© had not the Freedom and Privilege which belong to Parlia- 


© ments. 


«CONCERNING any Commiſſions granted by his — 4 


ceſty to Papiſts to raiſe Forces, he referred them to a Decla- 


© ration, lately ſet forth by him upon the occaſion of that ſcan- 
ce dal, which he likewiſe then ſent to them. And for his own 
te true, and zealous affection to the Proteſtant Religion, he 


*« would give no other Inſtance than his own conſtant Pra- 
* Aice, on which Malice it ſelf could lay no blemiſh ; and 


«thoſe many Proteſtations he had made in the fight of Al- 


mighty God, to whom he knew he ſhould bedearly account- 


ce able if he failed in the obſervation. 
CF O x that ſcandalous imputation of his intention of bring- 
e ing in Forreign Forces, as the {ſame was raiſed without the 


te jeaſt ſhadow or colour of Reaſon, and ſolemnly difatow'd 


te by his Majelty, in many of his Declarations; fo there could 
* not be a clearer Argument to his Subjects of Scotland that 


* he had no ſuch thought, than that he had hitherto forborn 


* ro require the Aſſiſtance of that his Native Kingdom; from 
* whole Obedience, Duty, and Affection, he ſhould confi- 


* dently expect it, if he thought his own ſtrength here too 


te weak to preſerve him; and of whoſe Courage, and Loy- 
*alty, he ſhould look to make uſe, before he ſhould think 
ce of any Forreign Aid to ſuccour him. And he knew no rea- 
* ſonable or underſtanding Man could ſuppoſe that they were 
ce oblig d, or enabled, by the late Act of Parliament in both 
* Kingdoms, to obey the invitation that was made to them 
e by that pretended Declaration, when it was fo evidently 
te provided for by that Act, that as the Kingdom of Eng- 
*</and ſhould not War againſt the Kingdom of Scotland, 


c without Conſent of the Parliamentof England, ſo the King- 
«dom of Scotland ſhould not make War againſt the King- 
e dom of England, without the Conſent of the Parliament of 


« Scotland. 3 


Hr told them, If the grave Counſel and Advice, which 


*they had given, and derived to the Houſes of Parliament 


chere, by their Act of the 224 of April laſt, had been fol- 


*<low'd in a tender care of his Royal Perſon, and of his 


© Princely Greatneſs and Authority, there would not that 


face of Confuſion have appear'd, which now threaten d 
this Kingdom: and therefore he requir'd them to Commu- 
*nicate what he then writ to all his Subjeds of that King- 


*lom, and to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to inform them of 


* rhe truth of his Conditions; and that they ſuffer d not the 


&« {can- 
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er «Scandals and Imputations laid on his Majeſty by the Malice 
d ce and Treaſon of ſome Men, to make any impreflion in the 
s, | ce minds of his People, to the leſſening or r their 
* e Affections and Loyalty to him; but that they aſſured them 
Kall, that the hardneſs he then underwent, and the Arms 
3 he had been compell'd to take up, were for the defence of 
1 c his Perſon and ſafety of his Life; for the maintenance of the 
n- || <rrueProteſtant Religion, for the preſervation of the Laws, 
* L iberties, and Conſtitution of this Kingdom, and for the 
ne juſt Privileges of Parliament; and that he looked no longer 
a- for a bleſſing from Heaven, than he endeavour'd the De- 
d ffence and Advancement of all theſe: And, He could not 
1- | < doubt, a dutiful concurrence in his Subjects of Scotland, in 
i © the care of his Honour, and juſt Rights, would draw down Mi 


tea bleſſing upon that Nation too. 
Trovsu his Majeſty well knew all the Perſons, to whom 
he directed this Letter, to be thoſe who were only able and 
willing to do him all poſſible diflervice, yet he was ſure by 
other Inſtruments, if they neglected, which, for that reaſon, 
they were not like to do, to publiſh it to the People there; 
which he believ'd might fo far operate upon them, as the others 
would not be able to procure them to invade England; and 
other fruit of their Allegiance he expected nor, than that they 
ſhould not Rebel. 85 
H 1 s Majeſty's next care was the procuring Money for the en, 
payment gf his Army; that the narrow circuit which con- „ 
tain d his Quarters, might not be ſo intollerably oppreſſed va v. 
with that whole burden. This was a very difficult matter; 
for the Soldiery already grew very high, and would obey no 
Orders or Rules but of their own making ; and Prince Rupert 
conſider d only the ſubſiſtance, and advance of the Horſe, as . 
His Province, and indeed as if it had been a Province apart 
from the Army; and therefore would by no means cndure 
that the great contributions, which the Counties within com- 
mand willingly ſubmitted to, ſhould be aſſign d to any other 
uſe than the ſupport of the Horſe, and to be immediately 
4 colle&ed, and recciv'd by the Officers. So that the ſeveral 
ich Garriſons, and all the Body of Foot were to be 2 
id, and his Majeſty's weekly Expence for his Houſe 


Il born out of ſuch Monies as could be borrow'd. For, of 
his all his own Revenue, he had not yet the receiving a Penny 
* within his power; neither did he think fit to compel any 
nd one, even ſuch who were known to have contributed free] 

= to the Parliament, to ſupply him: Only by Letters, and all 


other gentle ways, he invited thoſe who were able, to con- 

ſider how much their own Security and Proſperity was con- 

2 cern d, and depended upon the preſerration of his Right ; 
Vol. II. Part 1. R 
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and offer d to ſell any of his Lands, or to gire any Perſonal 


ſecurity for whatſoever Moncy would be lent to him at In- 
tereſt: for he had directed a Grant to be prepar'd of ſeveral 


Parks, and Forreſts, and other Crown Lands, to many Per- 


ſons of Honour and great Fortune about him, whoſe Eſtates 
and Reputation were well known, who were ready to be 


Per ſonally bound for whatſoever Sums could be borrow'd. 


Tus Affection of the Univerſity of Oxford, was mot 
eminent: For, as they had before, when the Troubles firſt 
broke out, ſent the King above ten thouſand pounds out of 
the ſeveral Stocks of the Colleges, and the Purſes of particu- 
lar Perſons, many whereof lent him all they had; ſo they now 
again made him a new Preſent. By theſe means, and the 
Loan of particular Perſons, eſpecially from London (for from 
thence, notwithſtanding all the ſtrict watch to the contrary, 
conſiderable Sums were drawn) The King, even above his 
hopes, was able to pay his Foot, albeit it amounted to above 
three thouſand pounds weekly, in ſuch manner, that, during 
the whole Winter, there was not the leaſt diſorder for want 
of Pay. And then he us'd all poſſible care to encourage and 


countenance new Levies of Horſe and Foot, for the recruit- 
ing his Army againſt the next Spring. 


Tu E Parliament's Army being now about London, the Of- 


ficers of it who were Members of Parliament, attended that 


Council diligently, upon which that Army alone depended ; 
and, though they ſtill ſeem d very deſirous of Peace, they 
_ ſolemnly and ſeverely proſecuted all thoſe who really 


endeavour'd it. Their partiality and injuſtice was fo noto- 


rious, that there was no rule or meaſure of Right in any mat- 
ter depending before them, but conſideration only of the Af- 
fections and Opinions of the Perſons contending ; neither 


could any thing be more properly ſaid of them, than what 
Tacitus once {poke of the Fews, Apud ipſos fides obſtinata, mi- 


ſericordia in promptu, adverſus omnes alios hoſtile odium. Vo- 


lumes would not contain the inſtances. But they found the 


old Arguments of Popery, the Militia, and Delinquents, for 


the juſtification of the War, grew every day of leſs reve- 
rence with the People; and that as the King's own Religion 


was above any Scandal they could lay upon it, fo the Regal 
Power ſeem d fo aſſerted by Law, and the King upon all oc- 
caſions, cited particular Statutes for the Vindication of his 
Right, that whilſt they confets'd the Soveraign Power to be 
veſted in him, all Legal Miniſters had that dependance on 


kim, that Their Authority would by degrees grow into Con- 


rewpe. x 
Ax p of this diſadvantage the ſeaſon of the year put them 


in mind: for the King now, according to courle, prick'd 


Sheriffs, 


6 
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Sheriffs, and made ſuch choice in all Counties, that they fore- 
ſaw the People were not like to be ſo implicitely at their 


diſpoſal. Therefore, as they had before craftily infinuated 


the fame in ſome particulars, they now barefaced avow, **That 
*rhe Soveraign Power was wholly and entirely in Them; 
*and that the King himſelf, ſever'd from Them, had no Re- 
gal Power in him. Their Clergy had hitherto been their 
Champions, and wreſted the Scripture to their ſenſe; Their 
Lawyers were now to vindicate their Title, and they were 


not more modelt in applying Their Profeſſion to their Service. 


As all places of Scripture, or in the Fathers, which were 
ſpoken of the Church of Chriſt, are by the Papiſts apply'd 
to the Church of Rome; fo, whatſoever is written in any of 
the Books of the Law, or mention'd in the Records, of the 
Authority and Effects of the Soveraign Power, and of the 
Dignity and Juriſdiction of Parliament, was by theſe Men, 
alledged and urged for the Power of the two Houſes, and 
ſometimes for the ſingle Authority of the Houſe of Commons. 
Being ſupplied with the Learning of theſe Gentlemen, they 
declar d, That the Sheriffs, then conſtituted by the King, 
*were not Legal Sheriffs, nor ought to execute, or be ſub- 
© mitred to in that Othce; and order'd, © Whomtfoever the 


King made Sheriff in any County, to be ſent for as Delin- 


e quent ; and becauſe ir cem d unreaſonable, that the Coun- 
ties ſhould be without that Legal Miniſter, ro whom the 
Law had intruſted it's Cuſtody, ic was propoſed, © That they 
© might make a new Great Seal, and by that Authority make 
* Sheriffs, and ſuch other Officers as they ſhould find neceſ- 
*ſary; but for the preſent that Motion was laid (ide. 
Tus King had appointed ſome of thole Priſoners who 


were taken in the Battle at Keinton Field, and others appre- 
hended in the Act of Rebellion, to be Indicted of High 


Treafon, upon the Statute of the 25% year of King Edward 


the third, before the Lord Chief Juitice, and other Learned 


89 


Judges of the Law, by Virtue of his Majeſty's Commiſſion of 


Oyer and Terminer: The Parliament declared © All ſuch In- 


e dictments and all Proceedings thereupon, to be unjuſt and 
illegal; and inhibited the Judges to proceed farther there- 


in; declaring (which was a ſtronger Argument) © That if 


* any Man were executed, or ſuffer d hurt, for auy thing he 


* had done by Their Order, the like puniſhment ſhould be 


inflicted, by death or otherwiſe, upon ſuch Priſoners as 
«were, or ſhould be, taken by Their Forces: And, in none 
of their caſes, ever asked the Judges what the Law was. By 
thedetermination of the Statute, and the King's refuſal, which 
hath been mention'd before, to paſs any new Law to that 

purpoſe, there was no further duty of 0 onnage and — 
5 3 2 ue 
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due upon Merchandize, and the Statute made this very Parlia- 
ment involv'd all Men in the guilt and penalty of a Præmu- 
nire, who offer'd to receive ir, The King publiſn d a Proclama- 
tion upon that Statute, and required all Men to forbear paying 
That duty, and forbid all to receive it. They again declar d, 
* That no Perſon, who receiv'd thoſe duties by Virtue of 

Their Orders, was within the danger of a Præmunire, or any 
* other penalty whatſoever ; becaule the intent, and meaning 
* of that Penal clauſe, was only to reſtrain the Crown from 
* impoſing any duty or Payment upon the Subjects, without 
te their conlent in Parliament; = was not intended to ex- 
*tend to any caſe whereunto the Lords and Commons give 
* their Aſſent in Parliament. 

Ax o that this Soveraignty might be farther taken notice 
of than within the Limits of this Kingdom, they ſent, with 
all formality,Letters of Credence, and inſtructions, and their 

Agents, into Forreign States and Kingdoms, 
Treſubflence By their Agent to the united Provinces, where the Queen 
2 7 Was then reſiding, they had the Courage, in plain terms, to 
the Lords accuſe the Prince of Orange © For ſupplying the King with 
and Gm Arms and Ammunition; for Licenſing divers Com : 
Sass Gene. © Officers, and Soldiers, to reſort into this Kingdom to his 
ral of the aid. They remember'd them“ Of the great help that they 


wr:1ted Pro- 


wmces, had receiv'd from this Kingdom, when heretofore they lay | 


* under the heavy oppreſſion of their Princes; and how con- 
* ducible the friendſhip of this Nation had been to their pre- 
© ſent greatneſs and power; and therefore they could not 
te think, that they would be forward to help to make Them 
* Slaves, who had been ſo uſeful, and Aſſiſtant in making 
„Them Free-men; or that they would forget, that their 
* troubles and dangers iſſued from the ſame fountain with 
te their own; and that thoſe who were ſet a work to under- 
mine Religion, and Liberty in the Kingdom, were the ſame 
* who by open force did ſeek to bereave Them of both. They 
told them, It could not be unknown to that wiſe State, that 
jr was the Jeſuirical Faction in this Kingdom, that had cor- | 
* rupted the Counſels of the King, the Conſciences of a great 
te part of the Clergy ; which ſought to deſtroy the Parliament, 
*and had raiſed the Rebellion in Ireland. They deſir d them 
therefore © Not to ſuffer any more Ordnance, Armour, or 
any other WarlikeProviſion,tobe brought over ro ſtrengthen 
*thoſe, who as ſoon as they ſhould prevail againſt the Par- 
*liament, would uſe that ſtrength to the ruine of thoſe from 
* whom they had ir. 1 
Tu y deſir d them, © They would not ſend over any of 
e their Country- men to farther Their deſtruction, who were 
te {ent to them for their preſervation; that they would not an- 
te ticĩpate 
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te ticipate the ſpilling of Engliſh Blood, in an unnatural Civil 
War, which had been ſo chearfully and plentifully hazarded, 


Land ſpent, in that juſt and honourable War by which they | 


e had been ſo long preſerv d, and to which the Blood of thoſe 
* Perſons, and many other Subjects of this Kingdom was ſtill 
ein a manner dedicated; but rather that they would Caſhire, 


*and Diſcard from their Imployment, thoſe that would pre- 


ve ſume to come over for that purpoſe. They told them, The 
queſtion between his Majeſty and the Parliament, was not 
* whether he ſhould enjoy the ſame Prerogative, and Power, 
* which had belonged to their former Kings, his Majeſty's 
Royal Predeceſſors; but whether that Prerogative, and 
* Power, ſhould be ĩmploy d to their defence, or to their ruine: 
That ĩt could not be denied by thoſe, who look indifferently 
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*on their Proceedings and Affairs, that it would be more ho- 


**nour, and Wealth, ſafety and greatneſs to his Majeſty, in 
* concurring with his Parliament, than in the courſe in which 
che now is: But ſo unhappy had his Majeſty, and the King- 
*dom been, in thoſe who had the greateſt influence upon his 
Counſels, that they look'd more upon the prevailing of their 
* own Party, than upon any thoſe great advantages both to 
* his Crown, and Royal Perſon, which he might obtain by 
* joyning with his People: and ſo cunning were thoſe Factors 
e 


*for Popery, in proſecution of their own aims, that they 


could put on a counterfeit Viſage of Honour, Peace, and 
* Greatneſs, upon thoſe courſes and counſels, which had no 
truth, and reality, but of Weakneſs, Diſhonour, and Miſe- 
*ries to his Majeſty, and the whole Kingdom.  _ 
Tt v ſaid, They had lately expreſs d their earneſt incli- 
*nations to that National Love and Amity with the United 


* Provinces, which had been nouriſhed and confirm'd by fo 


© many civil reſpe&s, and mutual intereſts, as made it ſo na- 
*tural to them, that they had, this Parliament, in their hum- 
* ble Petition to his Majeſty, deſired, that they might be 


<joyn'd with that State in a more near and ſtreight League, 


*and Union: And they could not but expect ſome returns 


from Them, of the like expreſſions: and that they would 


ebe ſo far from blowing the fire, which begun to kindle 
te among them, that they would rather endeavour to quench 
© jt, by ſtrengthning and encouraging them who had no other 
* deſign but not to be deſtroy d, and to preſerve their Reli- 
e gion, fave themſelves, and the other Reform'd Churches of 


&* Chriſtendom, from the Maſſacres and Extirpations, with 


* which the Principles of the Roman Religion did threaten 
them all; which were begun to be acted in Ireland, and in 


the Hopes, and Endeavours, and Intentions of that Party, 
*had long ſince been executed __ them, if the * 
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« Favour, and Bleſſing of Almighty God, had not ſuper- 
< bounded, and prevented the Subtlety and Malignity of 

ce cruel, wicked, and blood-thirſty Men. | 
Wiru this ſpecious diſpatch, in which were many other 
particulars to render the King's cauſe ungracious, and their 
own very plauſible, their Agent, one Strickland, an obſcure 
Gentleman, was receiv'd by the States; and notwithſtanding 
the Queen was then there, and the Prince of Orange viſibly 
inclin'd to affiſt the King with all his Intereſts, and the In- 
terpoſition of the King's Reſident, did not only hinder the 
States from giving the leaſt countenance to the King's Caule, 
but really fo corrupted the Engliſh in the Army, and in that 
Court, that there was nothing defign'd to advance it by the 
Prince of Orange himſelf {who with great generoſity ſupplied 
the King with Arms and Ammunition to a very conſiderable 
value) or by the private Activity and dexterity of particular 
Perſons, out of their own Fortune, or by the tale or pawning 
of ſcwels, but intelligence was given ſoon enough to the Par- 
liament, either to get tops and ſeizures upon it, by Order 
of the State, or to intercept the ſupply by their Navy at Sea. 
So that much more was in that manner, and by that means, 
taken and intercepted at Sca, than ever arriv'd at _ Port 
within his Majcſty's obedience : of which at that time he had 
only one, the Harbour of New-Caftle. With the ſame ſucceſs, 
they ſent another Agent to Bruſſels, who prevail'd with Don 
Franciſco de Melos, then Governour of Flanders, to diſcoun- 
tenance always, and ſometimes to prevent the preparations 
which were there making by the Kings Miniſters. And in 
France they had another Agent, one Aulgier, a Man long be- 
fore in the conſtant pay of the Crown; who though he was 
not receiv d, and avow d (to put the better varniſh upon their 
Profeſſions to the King) by that Crown, did them more Ser- 
vice than either of the other; by how much more that People 
had an influence upon the diſtempers of the Three Kingdoms. 
The tn. AND as the Parliament made all theſe Addreſſes to Forreign 
* | furs States, and Princes, which no Parliament had ever done be- 
«1 Gute, fore, ſo it will be fit here to take notice how other Princes ap- 
b pear d concern d on the King's behalf. The Spaniard was 
Ne lufficiently incenſed by the King's reception of the Embaſſa- 
Fauneu., dors of Portugal, and, which was more, entering into terms 
of Amity and League with that Crown, and had therefore 
contributed notable aſſiſtance to the Rebellion in Ireland; and 
ent both Arms and Money thither. And, ſince the extra- 
vagances of this Parliament, the Embaſſador of Spain had 

made great application to them. 

THe French, according to their Nature, were much more 
active, and more intent upon blowing the fire. The former 
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commuotions in Scotland hath been raiſed by the ſpecial encou- - 
ragement, if not contrivance of the Cardinal Richelieu; who 


had carefully kept up, and enlarg'd the old Franchiſes of the 
Scots under that Crown; which made a very ſpecious ſhew 
of wonderful grace and benefit, at a diſtance, to that Nation, 


and was of little burden to the French; and, in truth, of little 


advantage to thole who were in full poſſeiſion of all thoſe 
Privileges. Vet, by this means, the French have always had 
a very great influence upon the Affections of that People, 
and opportunities to work great prejudice to that Crown: 
As nothing was more viſible than that, by the Cardinal's AQti- 
vity, all thoſe late diſtemper's in Scotland were carried on till 


his death, and by his Rules and Principles, afterwards: The 


Freach Miniſters always making their correſpondence, with, 
and relation to thoſe who were taken notice to be of the Pu- 


ritan Party; which was underſtood to be in order only to 


the oppoſition of thoſe Counſels, which ſhould at any time bc 
offer d on the behalf of Spain. 

SIS ck the beginning of this Parliament, the French Em- 
baſſador, Monſieur Ia Ferte, diſſembled not to have notable 
familiarity with thoſe who govern'd moſt in the two Houſes; 
diſcover'd to them whatſocver he knew, or could reaſonably 
deviſe to the prejudice of the King's Counſels and Reſolu- 
tions; and took all opportunities to leſſen, and undervalue 
the King's Regal Power, by applying himſelf on publick oc- 
caſions of State, and in his Maſter's Name, and to improve 


his Intereſt, to the two Houſes of Parliament (which had in 


no Age before been ever known) as in the buſineſs of Traal- 
ortation of Men out of Ireland, before remember'd ; in which 
he cauſed, by the importunity of the two Houſes, his Ma- 
eſty's promiſe and engagement to the Spaniſh Embaſſador, to 
render'd of no effect. And, after that, he formally exhi- 
bited, in writing, a Complaint to the two Houſes againſt 
Sr Thomas Rowe, his Majeſty 's Py Embaſlador to the 
Emperor, and Princes of Germany, upon the Treaty of an ac- 


commodation on the behalf of the Prince Elector and Reſtitu- 


tion of the Palatinate, confidently avowing, That S* Thom as 


© Rowe had offer d, on the King's part, to enter into a League 


« Offenſive and Defenſive with the Houſe of Auſtria, and to 


«wed all their Intereſts; and, in plain terms, ask d them, 


te Whether they had given S* Thomas inſtructions to that pur- 


e poſeꝰ expreſſing a great value his Maſter had of the Aﬀe- 


Aion of the Parliament of England ; which drew them to a 
return of much, and unuſual Civility, and to aſſure the French 
King, That S* Thomas Rewe had no ſuch Inſtructions from 
Them; and that they would examine the truth of it; and 


« would be careful that nothing ſhould be done, and perfected 
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te in that Treaty which might reflect upon the good of the 
* French King. Whereas in truth there was not the leaſt 
ground, or pretence for that ſuggeſtion ; St Thomas Rowe 
having never made any ſuch offer, or any thing like ir. And 
when, after his return out of Germany, be expoſtulated with 
the French Embaſſador, for ſuch an injurious, cauſlleſs infor- 
mation, he anſwer d, That his Maſter had receiv'd ſuch ad- 
te yertiſement, and had given him order to do what he did. 
So that it eaſily appear'd it was only a fiction of State, where- 
by they took occaſion to publiſn, that they would take any 


opportunity to reſort to the two Houſes, and thereby to flat 


ter them in their uſurpation of any Soveraign Authority. 
Tux xk is not a {adder Conſideration than this Paſſion, 
and Injuſtice, in Chriſtian Princes ( and I pray God the Al- 


mighty Juſtice be not angry, on this account, with the Govern- 


ment of King's, Princes, and States) that they are ſeldom ſo 
ſollicitous that the Laws be executed, Juſtice adminiſtred, and 


Order perform'd within their own Kingdoms, as they are 


that all three may be diſturbed, and confounded amongſt their 
Neighbours. And there is no ſooner a ſpark of Diſſention, a 
diſcompoſure in Affections, a jealouſy in Underſtandings, di- 


ſcern'd to be in a Neighbour Province, or Kingdom, to the 


hazarding the Peace thereof, but they, though in League and 
Amity, with their utmoſt Art and Induſtry, make it their 
buſineſs to kindle that ſpark into a flame, and to contract and 
ripen all unſettled humours, and jealous apprehenſions, into 
a peremptory diſcontent, and all diſcontent to Sedition, and 

Sedition to open and profeſſed Rebellion. And they have 
rarely ſo ample ſatisfaction in their own greatneſs, or ſo great 
a ſenſe and value of God's bleſſing upon them, as when they 
have been Inſtruments of drawing ſome notorious Calamity 
upon their Neighbours. As if the Religion of Princes were 
nothing but Policy, and that they confider'd nothing more, 
than to make all other Kingdoms but their own miſerable: 
and becauſe God hath reſerv'd them to be try d only within his 
own Juriſdiction, and before his own Tribunal, that he means 


to try them too by other Laws, and Rules, than he hath pub- 
| liſh to the World for his Servants to walk by. Whereas 


they ought to conſider, that God hath placed them over his 
People as Examples, and to give countenance to his Laws by 
their own ſtri& obſervation of them; and that as their Sub- 
jects are to be defended and protected by their Princes, ſo 


They themſelves are to be aſſiſted and ſupported by one an- 


other; the Function of Kings being an Order by it ſelf: and 


as a contempt and breach of every Law is, in the Policy of 


State, an Offence againſt the Perſon of the King, becauſe there 


is a Find of violation offer d to his Perſon in the tranſtreſſion 
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of that Rule without which he cannot govern; ſo the Rebel- 
lion of Subjects againſt their Prince ought to be look d upon, 
by all other Kings, as an Aſſault of their own Soveraignty, and, 
in ſome degree, a deſign againſt Monarchy it ſelf; and conſe- 
uently to be ſuppreſſed, and extirpated, in what other King- 
* ſoever it is, with the like concernment as if it were in 
their own Bowels. 
BESIDES theſe indirect Artifices, and Activity before 
mentioned in the French Embaſſador, very many of the Hugo- 
nots in France (with whom this Crown heretofore, it may be, 
kept ioo much correſpondence) were declar d Enemies to the 
King; and, in publick, and in ſecret, gave all poſſible Aſ- 
ſiſtance to thoſe whoſe buſineſs was to deſtroy * Church. 
And as this Animoſity prov'd of unſpeakable inconvenience 
and damage to the King, throughout all theſe Troubles, and 
of equal benefit to his Enemies; ſo the occaſion, from whence 
thoſe diſaffteQions grew, was very unskilfully and imprudentl 
adminiſter'd by the State here. Not to ſpeak of the buſinels 
of Rochel, which, though it ſtuck deep in all, yet moſt im- 


puted the Counſels of that time to Men that were dead, and 


not to a fix d deſign of the Court; they had a greater Quar- 


rel, which made them believe, that their very Religion was 


perſecuted by the Church of England. 5 

Wne the Reformation of Religion firſt begun in England 
in the time of King Edward the Sixth, very many, out of Ger- 
many and France, left their Countries, where the Reforma- 
tion was ſeverely perſecuted, and tranſplanted themſelves, 
their Families, and Eſtates, into England, where they were 
receiv'd very hoſpitably ; and that King, with great Piety and 
Policy, by — Acts of State, granted them many Indemni- 
ties, and the free uſe of Churches in London for the excrciſe 
of their Religion: whereby the number of them encreaſed; 
and the benefit to the Kingdom, by ſuch an acceſs of Trade, 


and improvement of Manufactures, was very conſiderable. 


Which Queen Elizabeth finding, and well knowing that other 
notable uſes of them might be made, enlarg'd their Privileges 
by new Conceſſions; drawing, by all means, great Numbers 


over, and ſuffering them to erect Churches, and to enjoy the 


exerciſe of their Religion after their own manner, and accord- 
ing to their own Ceremonies, in all places, where, for the con- 


veniency of their Trade, they chole to reſide. And ſo they 


had Churches in Norwich, Canterbury, and other places of the 
Kingdom, as well as in London; whereby the Wealth of thoſe 
places marvellouſly increaſed. And beſides the benefit from 
thence, the Queen made uſe of them in her great Tranſactions 


of State in Fance, and the Low Countries, and by the me- 


diation and interpoſition of thoſe People, kept an uſeful In- 
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tereſt in that Party, in all the Forreign Dominions where 
they were tolcrared. The fame Charters of Liberty were con- 
tinucd and granted to them, during the peaceable Reign of 
King Fames, and in the beginning of this King's Reign, al- 
though, it may be, the Politick Conſiderations in thoſe Con- 
ceſſions, and Connivances, were neither made uſe of, nor 
underſtood. | z 

Sous few years before theſe Troubles, when the power 
of Church-Men grew more tranſcendent, and indecd the Fa- 
culties and Underſtanding of the Lay Councellors more dull, 
lazy, and unactive (for without the laſt, the firſt could have 
done no hurt) the Biſnops grew jealous that tlie countenan- 
cing another Diſcipline of the Church here, by Order of the 
State (for thoſe Forreign Congregations were govern'd by 
a Presbytery according to the Cuſtom, and Conſtitution of 
thoſe parts of which they had been Natives: the French, 
Dutch, and Wallcons, had the free uſe of ſeveral Churches ac- 
cording to their own Diſcipline) would at leait diminiſh the 
| Reputation and Dignity of the Epiſcopal Government, and 
give ſome countenance to the Factious, and Schiſmatical Party 
in England to hope for ſuch a Toleration. 

Tut x there wanted not ſome fiery, turbulent, and con- 
tentious Pertons of the fame Congregations, who upon pri- 
vate differences and conteſts, were ready to inform againſt 
their Brethren, and to diſcover, what, they thought, might 
prove of moſt prejudice to them; ſo that, upon pretence that 
they far exceeded the Liberties which were granted to them, 
and that, under the Notion of Forreigners, many Engliſh ſe- 
parated themſelves from the Church, and jeyn d themſelves 


to thoſe Congregations (which poſſibly was in part true) the | 


Council-Board cogniv'd at, or interpoſed not, whilſt the Bi- 
ſhops did ſome Acts of Reſtraint, with which thoſe Congre- 
gations grew generally diſcontented, and thought the Liberty 
of their Conſciences to be taken from them ; which cauſed 
in London much complaining of this kind, but much mare in 
the Dioceſs of Norwich ; where Dr Wren, the Biſhop there, 
paſſionately, and warmly procceded againſt them: ſo that 
many left the Kingdom, to the leſſening the Wealthy Manu- 


facture there of Kerſeys, and narrow Cloaths, and, which was 


worle, tranſporting that myſtery into Forreign Parts. 

An p that this might be ſure to look like more than what 
was neceſſary to the Civil Policy of the Kingdom, whereas, 
in all former times, the Embaſſadors, and all Forreign Mini- 
ſters of State, imploy'd from England into any Parts where 
the Reformed Religion was exerciſed, frequented their 
Churches, gave all poſſible Countenance to their profeſſion, 
and held Correſpondence with the moſt active, a powers 

erſons 
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Perſons of that relation, and particularly, the Embaſſador 
Leiger at Paris had diligently, and conſtantly trequenied the 
Church at Charenton, and held a fair intercourſe with thole of 
that Religion throughout the Kingdom, by which they had 
ſtill recciv'd advantage, that People being indultrious and 
actire to get into the ſecrets of the State, and lo deriving all 
neceſſary Intelligence to thoſe whom they detir'd to gratity : 
The contrary to this was now with great induſtry practiced, 
and ſome adyertiſements, if not inſtructions, given to the 
Embatladors there, To forbear any extraordinary Commerce 
* with the Men of that profeſſion. And the Lord Scudamore, 
who was the laſt ordinary Embatlador there, before the be- 
ginning of this Parliament, whether by che Inclinations of 
his own Nature, or by Advice from others, not only declin'd 
going to Charenton, A furniſh'd his own Chappel, in his 
Houte, with ſuch Ornaments (as Candles upon the Commu— 
nion Table, and the like) as gave great offence, and umbrage 
to thoſe of the Reformation there, who had not ſeen the like, 
beſides that he was careful to publiſh, upon all occaſions, by 
himſelt, and thoſe who had the neareſt relation to him,“ That 
t the Church of England look d not on the Hugonots as a part 
*of their Communion ; which was likewite too much, and 
too induſtriouſly diſcourſed at home. 

Tux v of the Church of England who committed the great- 
clt errors this way, had, undoubtedly, not the leaſt thoughts 
of making alterations in it towards the countenancing of Po- 
perv, as hath been uncharitably conceiv'd : But (having too 
juſt cauſe given them to diſlike the Paſſion, and Licence, that 
was taken by ſome Perſons in the Reform'd Churches, under 
the Notion of Conſcience, and Religion, to the diſturbance 


of the Peace of Kingdoms) unskilfully belicy'd, that the To- 


tal declining the Intereſt of that Party, where it excecded the 


neceſſary bounds of Reformation, would make this Church of 


England look'd upon 


with more reverence; and that thereby 


the Common Adverſary, the Papiſt, would abate ſomewhat 


of his arrogance and ſuperciliouſneſs; and that both Parties, 


piouſly conſidering the Charity which Religion ſhould beget, 


might, if not unite, yet refrain from the bitterneſs, and un- 


charitableneſs of Contention in matters of Opinion, and agree 


in the practical duties of Chriſtians and Subjects. Thus, con- 


tracting their conſiderations in too narrow a compals, theſe 


Men contented themſclvcs with their Pious Intentions, with- 
out duly weighing objections, or the circumſtances of Policy. 
And ſome of our own Communion, who difter'd with them 
in opinion in this point, though they were in the right, not 
giving, and it may be, not knowing the right reaſons, rather 
confirm'd than reform'd them in their Inclinations : me 
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of them diſcerning the true, and ſubſtantial grounds of that 


them which they had leaſt ſuſpected, want of > pale all 


Policy, upon which that good Correſpondence had been 
founded, which they were now about to change: And fo the 
Church of England, not giving the ſame Countenance to thoſe 
of the Religion in Forreign Parts, which it had formerly done, 
no ſooner was diſcern'd to be under a Cloud at home ; bur 


thoſe of the Religion abroad, were glad of the occaſion to 
- publiſh their malice againſt Her, and to enter into the ſame 


Conſpiracy againſt the Crown, without which they could have 
done little hurt to the Church. 1 

Now, to return to the Courſe of our Hiſtory; after all, 
diſcourſes and motions for Peace were, for a time, laid aſide; 
and new thoughts of Victory, and utterly ſubduing the King's 
Party, again entertain'd; they found one trouble falling upon 


their vaſt Sums collected, upon any former Bills, paſſed by 
the King for the relief of Ireland, and payment of the debt 
to the Scots, and all their Money upon Subſcriptions of Plate, 
and Loans upon the Publick Faith, which amounted to incre- 
dible proportions, were even quite waſted; and their conſtant 
expence was ſo great, that no Ordinary ſupply would ſerve 
their turn; and they eaſily diſcern d, that their Money only, 
and not their Cauſe, procur'd them Soldiers of all kinds; and 


that they could never ſupport. their Power, if their Power 

was not able to ſupply them. All voluntary Loans were at 
an end, and the Pub 

rely'd on, and by how much greater the difficulty was, by fo 


lick Faith thought a ſecurity not to be 


much the more fatal would the ſinking under it prove; and 
therefore it was with the more Vigour to be reſiſted. In the 
end, they reſolv d upon the thorough execution of their full 
Soveraign Power, and to let the People ſee what they might 
truſt to; in which it is neceſſary to obſerve the Arts, and De- 
grees of their morion. 


Xew % ThE y firſt Order d, That Committees ſhould be named 


raiſing Me- 


ney by the 
we Houſes. 


© in all Counties, to take care for Proviſions of Victuals for 


*the Army, and alſo for the taking up of Horſes for Service 


*in the Field, Dragooners and draught Horſes, and for bor- 


 <rowing of Money and Plate to ſupply the Army: and upon 


Certificate from thoſe Committees (who had power to ſet 
what Value or Rates they | (wg upon theſe Proviſions of 


any kind) The ſame ſhould be enter d with their Treaſurer, 
* who ſhould hereafter repay the ſame. It was then alledg d, 
* that this would only draw ſupplies from their Friends, and 


* the well Affected; and that others, who either liked not 


© their proceedings, or loy'd their Money better than the Li- 


* berry of their Country, would not Contribute. Upon this 
it was Order d, © That in caſe the Owners refuſed to bring in 
— — Money, 
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« Money, Proviſions, Plate, and Horſe, upon the publick 
«Faith, for the uſe of the Army; for the better perventing 
«the ſpoil, and imbezilling of ſuch Proviſions of Money, 
*« Plate, and Horſes, by the diſorder of the Soldiers, and that 
te they may not come into the hands of the Enemies, that the 
e Committees, or any two of them, ſhould be authoriſed, 
ce and enabled to ſend for ſuch Proviſions, Money, Plate, and 
e Horſes; and to take the ſame into their Cuſtod; „and to ſet 
te indifferent value and rate upon them; which value they 


© ſhould certifie to the Treaſurers, for the proportions to be 


* repaid at ſuch time, and in ſuch manner as ſhould be order d 


aby both Houſes of Parliament. 


T#1s was done only to ſhew what they meant to do over 
all England, and as a ſtock of credit to them. For at preſent 
it would neither ſupply their wants; neither was it ſeaſonable 
for them, or indeed poſſible to endeavour the execution of it 
in many Counties. London was the place from whence only 
their preſent help muſt come. To them therefore they de- 
clar'd, © That the King's Army had made divers Aſſeſſments 
te upon ſeveral Counties, and the Subjects were compell'd b 
te the Soldiers, to pay the ſame; which Army, if it continued, 
* would ſoon ruine, and waſte the whole Kingdom; and over- 


* throw Religion, Law, and Liberty: That there was no 


* probable way, under God, for the ſuppreſſing that Army, 
*and other ill affected Perſons, but by the Army raiſed by 
*the Authority of the Parliament; which Army could not be 
maintain d, without great Sums of Money; and for railing 
* {ſuch Sums, there could be no Act of Parliament paſſed with 
© his Majeſty's Aſſent, albeit there was great Juſtice that ſuch 
Money ſhould be raiſed: That, hitherto, the Army had 
*been, for the moſt part, maintain d by the voluntary contri- 
< butions of well affected People, who had freely contributed 
*according to their Abilities: That there were divers others 
* within the Cities of London, and Meſtminſter, and the Sub- 
*urbs, that had not contributed at all towards the main- 
© tenance of that Army, or if they had, yet not anſwerable to 


their Eſtates; who notwithſtanding recciv'd Benefit, and 


Protection by the ſame Army, as well as any others; and 
therefore it was moſt juſt, that they ſhould, as well as 
others, be charg'd to contribute to the maintenance thereof. 

Uros theſe grounds, and reaſons, it was ordain d“ By 


the Authority of Parliament, that Iſaac Pennington, the then 


Lord Mayor of London, and ſome other Aldermen, and 
Citizens, or any four of them, ſhould have Power and Au- 


©thority to Nominate and 8 in eyery Ward, within 


*rhe City of London, fix ſuch Perſons as they ſhould think 


*fir, who ſhould have power to enquire of all who had not 
2 *coatts- 


4 
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te contributed upon the Propoſitions concerning the raiſing of 
* Money, Plate, &c. and of ſuch able Men, who had contri- 
e buted, yet not according to their Eſtates, and Abilities ; 
and thote Perſons fo ſubſtituted, or any four of them, within 
«their ſeveral Wards and Limits, ſnould have power to Aﬀeſs 
*all Perſons of Ability who had not contributed, and alſo 
«thoſe who had contributed, yet not according to their Abi- 


* lity, to pay ſuch Sums of Money, according to their Eſtates, 


*as the Aſſeſſors, or any four of them ſhould think reaſon- 
*able, ſo as the ſame exceeded not the twentieth part of their 
*Eſtatcs; and ro nominate fit Perſons for the receipt thereof. 
* And if any Perſon ſo Aſſeſs d ſhould refuſe to pay the Mo- 
*ney ſo Afﬀets'd upon him, it ſhould be lawful for the Al- 
*ſctlors, and Collectors, to levy that Sum by way of diſtreſs, 
* and ſale of the goods of Perſons fo refuſing. And if any 


perſon diſtrain d ſhould make reſiſtance, it ſhould be Lawful 


te for the Aflcflors, and Collectors, to call to their Aſſiſtance 


any of the Train d- bands of London, or any other of his Ma- 


je ſty's Subjects; who were required to be aiding, and aſſiſt- 
te ing to them. The Burgeſſes of Weſtminſter, and Southwark, 
and a Committee appointed to that purpoſe, were to do the 
ſame within thoſe Limits, as the other in London. 
Ab that there might be no ſtratagem to avoid this Tax 
(io ſtrange and unlook'd for) by a ſecond Ordinance in ex- 
planation of the former, They n «That, if no ſufficient 


« diſtreſs could be found for the payment of what ſhould be 


« Aﬀeſs'd, the Collectors ſhould have power to enquire of any 
«Sum of Money due to thoſe Perſons fo Aſſeſs d from what 


«Perſons ſoever, for Rents, Goods, or Debts, or for any 
tc ther thing, or cauſe whatſoever. And the Collectors had 
ce power to receive all ſuch Debts, until the full Value of the 
ce 3 ſo Aﬀeſs'd, and the Charges in levying or recovering 
te the fame ſhould be ſatisfied : and leſt the diſcovery of thoſe 


r Debts might be difficult, the ſame Collectors had power to 


A 


_ 


ce compound for any Rents, Goods, or Debts, due to ſuch 
*Perſons fo Aﬀeſs'd, with any Perſon by whom the fame was 
« que, and to give full diſcharges for the Money ſo com- 
* rounded for, which ſhould be good and effectual to all | x 
* poſes. And if the Money Aſſeſs d could not be levied by 
any of theſe ways, then the Perſons Aﬀeſs'd ſhould be im- 


s priſon d in ſuch places of the Kingdom, and for ſo long time, 
Ag the Committee of the Houſe of Commons for cx2mina- 
tions ſhould appoint, and order; and the Familics of all 


« ſuch Perſons ſo imprifon'd ſhould no longer remain within 


Counties adjacent. And all Aſſeſſors, and Collectors, ſhould 
have the protection of both Houſes of Parliament, for 2 
hs * Indem- 


. N the Cities of Londen, or Weſtminſter, the Suburbs, or the 
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te Indeminity in that Service, and receive allowance for their 
ce pains, and charges. Several additional, and explanatory Or- 
ders they made for the better execution of this grand one, 
by every of which ſome clauſe of ſeverity, and monſtrous 
irregularity was added, and for the complement of all, the 
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order d that themſelves, the Members of either Houſe, ſhould 


not be Aſſeſs d by any but themſelves. OS 

Tre truth is, the King was not ſorry to ſee this Ordi- 
nance, which he thought ſo prodigious, that he ſhould have 
been a greater Gainer by it than they that made it; ſeeing it 
was ſo palpable, and clear a demonſtration of the Tyranny 
the People were to live under, that they would eafily have 


| diſcern'd the change of their condition: yet he took ſo much 


pains to awaken his Subjects to a due apprehenſion of it, and 
to apply the thorough conſideration of it to them, that he 

ubliſh'd a Declaration upon that Ordinance; the which, pre- 
— many things to them, which have ſince fallen out, 
may be, in this place, fit to be inſerted in the King's own 
words, which were theſe: 


ce I would not be believ d (at leaſt great pains have been r 
cr 4- 
tion upon 


ce the Militia (the firſt attempt that ever was, to make a e of 
Law by Ordinance, without Our confent) or the keeping o 
* Us out of Hull, and taking Our Arms and Ammunition 


*raken that it might not) that the pretended Ordinance of 


*from Us, could any way concern the Intereſt, Property, or 
te Liberty of the Subject: And it was confeſs d, by that deſpe- 
tc rate Declaration it {elf of the 26h of May, that if they were 
ce found guilty of that charge of deſtroying the Title and In- 


Ordinance, 


*rercſt of Our Subjects to their Lands, and Goods, it were 
« indeed a very great crime. But it was a ſtrange fatal Le- 


© thargy which had ſeiſed Our good People, and kept them 


*from diſcerning that the Nobility, Gentry, and Common 


ce alty of England, were not only ſtripp'd of their Preemi- 
© nences, and Privileges, but of their Liberties, and Eftates, 
«when Our juſt Rights were denied Us; and that no Sub- 
«je could from thenceforth ex 
«We were driven from our Houſes, and Our Towns. It 
*was not poſſible, that a Commĩſſion could be granted to 
*rhe Earl of Eſex, to raiſe an Army againſt Us, and, for 


*the ſafety of our Perſon, and preſervation of the Peace of 


«the Kingdom, to purſue, kill, and flay Us, and all who 


wish well to Us, but that, in a ſhort time, inferior Com- 


* manders, by the fame Authority, would require Our good 
Subjects, for the maintenance of the property of the Sub- 
*je, to ſupply them with ſuch Sums of Money as they 
think fit, upon the penalty of being plunder'd with all ex- 


*tremity 


pe& to dwell at home, when 
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*tremity of War (as the Title of St Edward Baintons War- 
*rant runs againſt Our poor Subjects in Wilt-ſhire) and by 
«ſuch Rules of n Power as are inconſiſtent 
«with the leaſt pretence ot ſhadow of that property, it would 
cc {eem to defend. | 

lr there could be yet any Underſtanding ſo unskilful 
ce and ſupine to believe, that theſe Diſturbers of the publick 
Peace do intend any thing but a general Confuſion, they 
* have brought them a ſad argument to their own doors to 
* convince them. After this Ordinance and Declaration, ir 


e is not in any ſober Man's power to believe himſelf to be 


* worth any thing, or that there is ſuch a thing as Law, Li- 
*berty, or Property, left in England, under the juriſdiction 
_ *of thele Men. And the ſame power that robs them now of 


te the twentieth part of their Eſtates, hath, by that, but made 


ca claim, and entituled it ſelf to the other nineteen, when it 
c ſhall be thought fit to haſten the general Ruine. Sure, if the 
* minds of all Men be nor ſtubbornly prepar'd for Servitude, 
*they will look on this Ordinance, as & greateſt Prodigy 
* of Arbitrary Power and Tyranny, that any Age hath brought 
< forth in any Kingdom. Other Grievances (and the great- 
* eſt) have been conceiv'd intolerable, rather by the Logick 
*and Conſequence, than by the preſſure ir ſelf: This at 
te once {weeps away all that the Wiſdom, and Juſtice of Par- 
te liaments have provided for them. Is their Property in their 
« Eſtates ( fo carefully look d to by their Anceſtors, and fo 
ce amply cſtabliſh'd by Us, againſt any poſſibility of Invaſion 
te from the Crown) which makes the meaneſt Subject as 
tt much a Lord of his own as the greateſt Peer, to be valued, 
* or conſider d? Here is a twentieth part of every Man's 
<Eftate, or ſo much as four Men will pleaſe to call the twen- 
cc tieth part, taken away at once, and yet a power left to take 
_« twentieth ſtill of that which remains: and this to be le- 
tc vied by ſuch circumſtances of Severity, as no Act of Parlia- 
© ment ever conſented to. 5 

es their Liberty, which diſtinguiſnes Subjects from Slaves, 
«and in which this Freeborn Nation hath the advantage 
« of all Chriſtendom, dear to them > They ſhall not only be 


te impriſon d in ſuch places of this Kingdom (a latitude of 


& Ju gment no Court can challenge to it ſelf in any Caſes) 
Commons for examination ſhall appoint and order: The 
C Houſe of Commons it ſelf having never aſſum d, or in the 
«leaſt degree pretented to, a power of Judicature ; having 
* no more Authority to adminiſter an Oath, the only way to 
c diſcover and find out the truth of Facts, than to cut off the 


ce Heads of any of Our Subjects: And this Committee being 


cc o 


ut for ſo long time, as the Committee of the Houle of 
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r *{o far from being a part of the Parliament, that it is de- 
y te ſtructive to the Whole, by uſurping to its ſelf all the power 
It * of King, Lords, and Commons. All who know any thing 
d ce of Parliaments, know that a Committee of either Houle 
* ought not, by the Law, to publiſh their own reſults; nci- 
l te ther are their concluſions of any Force, without the con- 
k © firmations of the Houſe, which hath the {ame power of R 
y *controlling them, as if the matter had never been debated. 5 i 
0 © Bur that any Committee ſhould be ſo contracted (as this of 5 
it * Examination, a ſtyle no Committe ever borc before this 4 
ze | © Parliament) as to exclude the Members of the Houle, who : 
i- *are equally truſted by their Country, from being pretenr . 
on et at the Counſels, is ſo monſtrous to rhe Privileges of Par- 1 
of | ©liament, that it is no more in the power of any Man to 
le ce give up that Freedom, than of himſelf to order, that, from 
it ce that time, the place for which he Serves ſhall never more 
1e ce ſend a Knight or Burgeſs to the Parliament; and in truth 
e, ce is no leſs than to alter the whole frame of Government, to 
7 * pull up Parliaments by the Roots; and to commit the 
ht hs 3 Liberties, and Eſtates, of all the People of England 
t- *ro the Arbitrary power of a few unqualified Perſons, who 
ck | © ſhall diſpoſe thercof according to their diſcretion, without 
at © account to any Rule or Authority whatſoever. 5 
u- *ARrE their Friends, their Wives, and Children, the 
ir **greaxelt bleſſings of Peace, and Comforts of Life, precious 
fo ( to them? Would their penury, and impriſonment be lefs 
on ce grievous by thoſe Cordials? They ſhall be divorced from 
as ce them, baniſhed, and ſhall no longer remain within the Ci- 
d, e ties of London, and Weſtminſter, the Suburbs and the Coun- 
n's te ties adjacent, and how far thoſe adjacent Counties ſhall ex- 
n- te tend no Man knows. Is there now any thing left to enjoy 


ke but the Liberty to Rebel, and deſtroy one another? Are 

le- the outward bleſſings only of Peace, Property, and Liberty, 

a> taken and forced from our Subjects? Are their Conſciences 
«free and unaſſaulted by the Violence of theſe Firebrands ? 


es, ure the Liberty and Freedom of Conſcience cannot ſuffer 
ge * by theſe Men. Alas! all theſe puniſhments are impoſed 
be upon them, becauſe they will not ſubmit to actions con- 
of *trary to their natural Loyalty, to their Oaths of Allegiance, 
es) Land Supremacy, and to their late voluntary Proteſtation, 
of © which obliges them to the care of Our Perſon, and Our juſt 
he „Rights. . N 

he *How many Perſons of Honour, Quality, and Reputa- 
ng *rion, of rhe ſeveral Counties of England, are now impri- 
to fond, without any objections againſt them, bur ſuſpicion 
he cc of their Loyalty? How many of the graveit, and molt ſub- 
ng ſtantial Citizens of London, by whom the Government and 


{0 Vol. II. Part 1. H V biſci- 
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«Diſcipline of that City was preſerv'd, are diſgraced, rob- 
*bed, and impriſon'd, without any Procels of Law, or Co- 
© lour of Accutation, but of obedience to the Law, and Go- 


* vernment of the Kingdom? Whilſt Anabaptiſts, and Brom- 


*«;/s, with the Alliſtance of vicious and debauch'd Perſons 
* of deſperate Fortunes, take upon them to break up and rifle 
* Houſes, as publick and avow'd Miniſters of a new-invented 


Authority. How many Godly, Pious, and Painful Divines, 


«whoſe Lives and Learning have made them of Reverend 


*Eſtimation, are now flander'd with inclination to Popery, | 


*qdiſcountcnanc'd, and impriton'd, for diſcharging their Con- 
te ſciences, inſtructing the People in the Chriſtian duty of Re- 


<]jvion and Obedience? Whilſt Schiſmatical, Illiterate, and 


* Scandalous Preachers, fill the Pulpits and Churches with 
« Blaſphemy, Irreverence, and Treaſon; and incite their Au- 
* ditory to nothing but Murder and Rebellion. 

Ws pals over the Vulgar Charm, by which they have 
«captivated ſuch who have been contented to diſpente with 
te their Conſciences for the Preſervation of their Eſtates, and 

by which they perſwade Men chearfully to part with this 


*twentieth part of their Eſtates to the good work in hand. 


For whoſoever will give what he hath, may eſcape Rob- 


bing. They ſhall be repaid upon the Publick Faith, as all 


* other Monies lent upon the Propoſitions of both Houſes. 
«It may be ſo. But Men mult be condemn'd to a ſtrange 


d unthriftineſs, who will lend upon ſuch Security. The Pub- 
* lick Faith indeed is as great an carneſt as the State can give, 


*and engages the Honour, Reputation, and Honeſty of the 
Nation, and is the Act of the Kingdom. Tis the Security 
©* of the King, the Lords, and Commons, which can never 


e need an Executor, can never die, never be bankrupt; and 


therefore We willingly conſented to it for the indemnity 
** of Our good Subjects of Scotland (who, We hope, will not 
„think the worſe of it for being fo often, and fo cheaply 


„mention d ſince.) But that a Vote of One, or Both Houſes, 


*ſhould be an Engagement upon the Publick Faith, is as 


impoſſible as that the Committee of the Houſe of Com- 


© mons for Examination ſhould be the High Court of Par- 
r | 

AND what is, or can be (aid, with the leaſt ſhadow of 
*Reaſon, to 2 theſe extravagancies? We have not heard 
te lately of the fundamental Laws, which uſed to Warrant the 


« Innovations: theſe need a refuge even below thoſe foun- 
*dations. They will ſay, they cannot manage their great 


* Undertakings without ſuch extraordinary ways. We think 
*ſo too. But that proves only, they have undertaken ſome- 
**what they ought not to undertake, not that it is lawful for 


«them | 
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*rhem, todo any thing thar is convenient for thoſe ends. We 
*remember'd them long ago, and We cannot do it too often, 
*of that excellent Specch of Me Pym's. The Law is that 
*which puts a difference betwixt Good and Evil, ſuſt and 
*Unjuſt: If you take away the Law, all things will be in a 
*confution, every Min will become a Law unto himſelf; 
© which, in the deprav'd condition of human Nature, mult 
*necds produce many great Enormities. Luſt will become 
*a Law, and Envy will become a Law, Covetouſneſs and 


«Ambition will become Laws; and what dictates, what de- 


*cifion ſuch Laws will produce, may caſily be diſcern'd, It 
te may indeed by {ad Inſtances over the whole Kingdom. 

Bur will Poſterity believe, that, in the ſame Parliament, 
*this Doctrine was avow'd with that Acclamation, and thele 


_ ©Tnſtances after produc'd > That, in the fame Parliament 
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* ſuch care was taken that no Man ſhould be committed in 


what caſe ſcerer, withour the cautc of his imprifonment 
e expreſo d; and that all Men ſhould be immediately Bailed 
ce in all caſcs Bailable; and, during the fame Parliament, that 
* Alderman Pennington, or indecd any body elſe, but the 
*{worn Miniſters of Jultic?, ſhould impriton whom they 
«would, and for what they would, and for as long Time as 
*rhey would > That the King ſhould be reproached with 
ce breach of Privilege, for accuſing St John Fletham of High 
Treaſon, when with force of Arms he kept him out of 


* Hu!l, and deſpiſed him to his face, becaulc in no caſe a 


“Member of either Houſe might be committed, or accuſed 


«without leave of that Houſe of which he is a Member; and 


te yet that during the fame Parliament, the lame Alderman 
*ſhall commit the Earl of Middleſex, a Peer of the Realm, 
*and the Lord Backhwft, a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
* mons, to the Counter, without reprehenſion? That to be 
*a Traytor (which is defin'd, and every Man underſtands ) 
'*ſhould be no crime, and to be call'd Malignant, which no 
* body knows the meaning of, ſhould be ground enough for 
* x 4 impriſonment? Thar a Law ſhould be made, that who- 
t focyer ſhould preſume to take Tonnage and Poundage with- 
* out an Act of Parliament, ſhould incur the penalty of a 


*Przmunire; and in the ſame Parliament, that the ſame im- 


* poſition ſhould be laid upon Our Subjects, and taken by 
Order of both Houtcs, without, and againſt Our conſent ? 
* Laſtly, that, in the ſame Parliament, a Law ſhould be made 
to declare the Proceedings, and Judgment upon Ship-money 
lo be illegal, and void; and during that Parliament, that an 
Order of both Houles ſhall,upon pretence of neceſſity, enable 


*four Men to take away the twentieth part of their Eſtates 


*from all their Neighbours, according to their * 
| | cc 
2 UT 
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«Bur Our good Subjects will no longer look upon theſe 
* and the like reſults, as upon the Counſels and Concluſions 


ef both our Houſes of Parliament (though all the world 
* knows, even That Authority can never juſtifie things un- 


*warrantable by the Law) They well know how few of the 


* Perſons truſted by them, are truſted· at Their conſultations, 
*of above five hundred of the Commons, not fourſcore; and 
ce of the Houſe of Peers, not a fifth part: That they who are 
* preſent enjoy not the Privilege md Freedom of Parliament, 
*but are beſieged by an Army, and awed by the fame Tu- 
*mults which drove Us, and their fellow Members from 
*thence, to conſent to what ſome few ſeditious, ſchiſmati- 


e cal Perſons among them do propoſe. Theſe are the Men, 


*wvho joyning with the Anabapriſts, and Browniſts of Lon- 
don, tirlt changed the Government and Diſcipline of that 
City; and now, by the pride and power of that City, would 
*undo the Kingdom: whilſt their Lord Mayor, a Perſon ac- 
*culed and known to be guilty of High Treaſon, by a new 
*Legillative Power of his own, ſupreſſes and reviles the 
Book of Common Prayer, robs and impriſons whom he 
te thinks fat; and, with the Rabble of his Faction, gives Laws 
*to both Houſes of Parliament, and tells them, They will have 
* 40 Accommodation : whilſt the Members ſent, and intruſted 
* by their Countries, are expell'd the Houte, or committed, 
© for refuſiug to take the Oath of Aſſociation to live and dic 
with the Earl of Eſſex, as very lately St Sydney Mountague. 
* Theſe arc the Men who have preſumed to ſend Embaſla- 
dots, and to enter into Treatics with Forreign States in 
*thcir own behalf, having at this time an Agent of their own 
* with the States of Holland, to negotiate for them upon pri- 
c vate Inſtructions: Theſe are the Men who not thinking 
they have yet brought Miſchief enough unto this Kingdom, 
© at this time invite, and ſollicite our Subjects of Scotland, 


*ro enter this Land with an Army againſt Us: In a word, 


« theſe are the Men who have made this laſt devouring Or- 
* dinance to take away all Law, Liberty, and Property from 
© our People, and have by it really acted that upon our Peo- 
ple, which with infinite Malice, and no Colour, or Ground, 
«was labourcd to be infuſed into them, to have been Our in- 
te tention by the Commiſſions of Array. 

„Wr have done: What Power ard Authority theſe Men 


have, or will have, We know not: For Our ſelf, We chal- 


lenge none ſuch. We look upon the Preſlures and Incon- 
* veniences our good Subjects bear, even by Us, and Our 
*Army (which the Army firſt raiſed by them enforced Us 
© to raile in our defence, and their refuſal of all offers and 
* defies of Treaty enforceth Us to keep) with very much 

“e ſadneſs 
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te ſadneſs of heart. We are ſo far from requiring a twenticth 
e part of their Eſtates, though for their own vitble preſerya- 
* tion, that, as We have already fold or pawn'd our own 
<« Jewels, and coin d our own Plate, fo We are willing to ell 


Call our own Lands and Houles for their relief: Vet We do 


* not doubt bur Our good Subjects will ſeriouſly conſider Oui 
* Condition, and their own Duties, and think our readinels to 


protect them with the utmoſt hazard of our Lite, deterves 


*their readineſs to aſſiſt Us with ſome part of Their For- 
tunes; and, whilſt other Men give a twentieth part of Thcir 


_ Eſtates to enable them to forteirt the other nineteen, that 


*they will extend themſelves to Us in a liberal, and free pro- 


portion, for the preſervation of the reſt, and for the mainte- 


*© nance of God's true Religion, the Laws of the Land, the Li- 
*berty of the Subject, and tlie Safety, and very Being of Par- 


<liaments, and this Kingdom: For it all theſe ever were, or 


[ 


«lion againſt Us. 


e can be, in manifeſt danger, tis now in this preſent Rebel- 

LAS TI, We will and require all Our Loving Subjects, 
* of what degree or quality focyer, as they will Anlwer it to 
God, to Us, and to Poſterity, by their Oaths of Allc- 
ce giance, and Supremacy; as they would not be look d upon 
ce now, and remembred hereafter, as Betrayers of the Laws 
*and Libertics they were born to; that hoy in no degree 
*{ubmit to this wild pretended Ordinance, and that they pre- 
*{ume not to give any Encouragement, or Aſſiſtance tothe 
Army now in Rebellion againſt us; which if notwithſtand- 
*ing they ſhall do, they muſt expect from Us the ſevereſt 
e puniſhment the Law can inflict, and a perpetual Infamy with 
«all good Men. 


WuarsoF VER every Man could fay to another againſt 
that Ordinance, and whatſoever the King ſaid to them all 
againſt it, it did bring in a great ſupply of Money, and gare 
them a ſtock of Credit to borrow more; ſo that the Army 
was again drawn out, though but to Winter Quarters, twenty 


Miles from London, and the Ear! of Eſſex fix d his head Quar- 


ters at Windſor, to ſtreighten the King's new Garriſon at Read- 
ing, and ſent ſtrong Parties ſtill abroad, which got as much 
ground as, at that time of the year, could reaſonably be ex- 
pe&ed; that is, brought thoſe adjacent Counties entirely un- 
der the obedience of the Parliament, which would at leaſt 
have kept themſelves Neutral: And ſtill perſwaded the Peo- 
ple, © That their work vas even at an end, and that the King's 
ic Forces would be ſwallow d up in a very ſhort time: fo that 
there was no day, in which they did not publiſh themſelves 
to have obtain'd ſome notable ViQory, o taken ſome Town, 
| 3 v hen 
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when in truth each Party wiſely abſtain'd from diſturbing the 
other: Yet the bulk of their ſupply came only from the City 
of London. For though their Ordinance extended over the 
whole Kingdom, they had power to exccute it only there; 
for it was not yet time to try the Affections of all places 
within their own Verge, with the ſerere exerciſe of that Au- 
thority. | 

AxD therefore divers of the Wealthieſt and moſt Subſtan- 
tial Citizens of London, obſerving liberty to be taken by all 
Men to Petition the Houles, ard the multitude of the Peti- 
tioners to carry great Authority with them, and from thoſe 
Multitudes and that Authority, the brand to have been laid 
upon the City, Of being an Enemy to Peace, met together 
and prepaied a very modeſt and moderate Petition to the 
Houſes; in which they defir'd “ Such Propoſitions and Ad- 


ct ꝗqreſſes might be made by them to his Majeſty, as he might 


< with his Honour comply with, and thercby a happy Peace 
*enſuc; which, being ſign'd by many thouſand hands, was 
ready to be preſented, but was not receiv'd by the Houſe of 
Commons, for no other rcaſon publickly given, but“ That 
© jt was prepared by 4 Multitude; and objections were framed 
againſt the principal Promoters of it, upon other pretences of 


Delinquency ; ſo that they were compeli'd to foriake the 


Town, and that Party were, for the preſent, diſcountenanced. 

AT the ſame time the Inhabirants of Weſtminſter, St Mar- 
tins, and Covent-Garden, who always underwent the Imputa- 
tion, of being well affected to the King, prepared the like Pe- 
tition, and met with the ſame reproach, being ſtrictly inhi- 
bited to approach the Houſes with more than fix in Com- 
pany. This uncqual kind of procceding added nothing to their 
Reputation, 9 they caſily diſcern d thoſe humors, thus ob- 
ſtructed, would break out the more violently: therefore they 
again reſumed all profeſſions of a deſite of Peace, and appoint- 


ed a Committee to ptepare Propoſitions to be ſent to the King 


to that purpoſe; and becauſe they found that would be a work 


of time (for the reaſons which will be anon remember d) 


and that many Arts were to be apply'd to the ſeveral affe- 
ctions, and to wipe out the imagination that the City delir'd 
Peace upon any other Terms than they did, and the ditad- 
vantage that accrew'd to them by ſuch imagination, and alſo 
ta ſtay the appetite of thoſe who were importunate to have 
any advance made towards Peace, having procured, by the 
Activity of their Agents and Miniſters, ro have ſuch a e 
mon Counſel choſen for the City, as would undoubtedly 
comply with their deſires and deſigus, they underhand direct- 
ed their own Mayor to engage that Body in ſuch a Petition 
to his Majeſty, as, carrying the ſenſe and reputation of the 
whole 


W. 
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whole kar 4 might yet ſignify nothing to the prejudice of the 
two Houſes; and to a Petition was framed in thele words: 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty ; 


The buinble Petition of the Mayer, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of Loudon. 


Sheweth, 

©T rar the Petitioners, your Majeſty's moſt humble and 
Loyal Subjects, being much pierced with the long and great 
_ *divitions between your Majeſty and both your Houlcs of 
Parliament, and with the ſad and bloudy effects thereof, 
*both here, and in Ireland, are yet more deeply wounded by 
*the milapprchention, which your Majelty ſcemeth to enter- 
te tain of the Love and Loyalty of this your City, as if there 
e were ſome cauſe of fear, or ſuſpicion of danger to your Royal 
* Perſon if your Majelty ſhould return hither ; and that this 
is made the unhappy bar to that bleſſed Reconciliation with 
** your Great and molt Faithful Council for preventing that 
*detolation, and deſtruction, which is now molt apparently 

© imminent to your Majeſty, and all your Kingdoms: 
Fo ſatisfaction therefore of your Maj -ſty, and clearing 
_ *of the Petitioners Innocency, they moſt humbly declare, as 
* formerly they have done, That they are no way conſcious 
_ *of any diſloyalty, but abhor all thoughts thereof; and that 
they are reſolv d ro make good their late ſolemn Proteſta- 
ce tion, and facred Vow, made to Almighty Cod; and, with 
**the laſt drop of their deareſt bloods, to defend, and main- 
© rain the true Reform'd Proteſtant Religion, and, according 
*to the Duty of their Allegiance, your Majeſty's Royal Per- 
F ſon, Honour, and Eſtate ( whatſoever is maliciouſly aud 
Le falſely ſuggeſted to your Majeſty to the contrary ) as well as 
the Power, and Privileges of Parliament, and the Lawful 
* Rights and Liberty of the Subject: And do hereby engage 
*themſelves, their Eſtates, and all they have, to their utmoſt 
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power, to defend and preſerve your Majeſty, and both 


© Houſes of Parliament, from all Tumults, Affronts, and Vio- 
e lence, with as much Loyalty, Love, and Duty, as ever Ci- 
ce tizens expreſs d towards your Majeſty, or any of your Royal 
* Progcnirors in their greateſt Glory. 

Tu Petitioners therefore, upon their bended Knees, 
do moſt humbly beſcech your Majeſty, to return to your 
Parliament (accompanied with your Royal, not Martial 
Attendance) to the end that Religion, Laws, and Libertics, 
*© may be ſettled, and ſecured, and whatſoever is amiſs in 
Church, and Common-wcalth, Reform'd by their Advice, 

| H 4 * according 
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&* 2ccording to the fundamental Conſtitutions of this Kingdom: 
ce And that ſuch a Peace may thereby be obrain'd, as ſhall be 
ce for the Glory of God, the Honour and Happineſs of your 
* Majcſty, and Poſterity, and Welfare of all your Loyal Sub- 
*jcts; who (the Petitioners are fully aſſur d) whatſoever is 
given out to the contrary, do unanimouſly deſire the Peace 
ce herein expreſs'd. 


Tuovon this Petition was in effect no other than to de- 
ſire the King to disband his Army, and to put himſelf into 
the ablolute diſpoſal of the Parliament, and therefore all Wiſe 
Men concluded that no great Progreſs would be made by ir 
towards Peace; yet ſo ſotted and infatuated were the People, 
that, upon this very Petition, they were prevailed with to 
ſubmit to another Subſcription for Money, and Plate, for the 
neceſſary Proviſion of Arms, Ammunition, and Pay of their 
Army, until their disbanding and return home to their ſe- 
veral Counties: that fo they might not be occaſion d, through 
want of Pay, to Plunder, Rob, or Pillage by the way home- 
wards, after their diſcharge and diſmiſſion. So that Men were 
perſwaded that this was now the laſt Tax they ſnould be in- 
vited to, though every one of thoſe Ordinances and Declara- 
tions loaded the King with ſome new Calumnies, and Re- 


proaches, that it was plain the Authors of them meant not ſo 


ſoon to put themſelves under his Subjection. 

T x15 Petition was about the tenth of January 1642, pre- 
ſented to the King at Oxford, by ſome Aldermen, and 1 
of the Common Council, who were for the moſt part of mo- 
derare Inclinations. The King conſider'd ſadly what Anſwer 
to return; for, albeit it appear d that the Petition had been 
craftily framed by thoſe who had no thoughts of Peace, and 
that there was no Argument in it to hope any good from that 

People; yet there were to vulgar 9 very ff 


_ cious and popular Profeſſions of great Piety, and Zeal to his 


Service, and care of his Security; and he was to be very ten- 


der in ſeeming to doubt the Inclinations, and Affections of 
that City, by whoſe ſtrength chicfly the War was ſupported, 
and that ſtrength procured by corrupting thoſe Aﬀc&ions: | 
And therefore the King was not ſorry to have this opportu- F 
nity of ſaying ſomewhat, and communicating himſelf frecly to 


the City, being perſwaded, that the ill they did, ego monk 


rather from miſinformation than any general, or habitual Ma- 


lice in them. All his Proclamations, Meſſages, and Declara- 


tions, had been with fo much induſtry ſupprets'd there, that 
they were not in truth generally . of the matter of 
Fact, and the Juſtice of the King's Caule; and therefore he 
was perſwaded that if he enlarged himſelf, in his Anſwer » 

| | tals 
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this Petition, and expoſed thoſe few Men who were moſt no- 
toriouſly Malignant againſt the Government of the Church 
and State, and who were generally known to be fo, to the 
: knowledge of the People, that it would at leaſt lefſen their 
Power and Ability to do hurt; and ſo he reivly'd to return an 
a Anſwer to them in theſe words: 


” 4 


„Tux his Majeſty doth not entertain any miſapprehen- N. s 
5 *{ton of the Love, and Loyalty of his City of London; as hee 


) © hath always expreſo d a ſingular regard and eſteem of the Af- - 
e *ftections of that City, and is ſtill deſirous ro make it his chict 
4 | 


ce place of Reſidence, and to continue, and renew many Marks 


A *of his Favour to it; ſo he believes, much the better and 
J te greater part of that his City is full of Love, Duty, and Loyal- 
e e ety to his Majeſty; and that the Tumults which heretoforc 
r * Greed his Majeſty, for his ſafety, toleave that place, though 
- *rhey were contriv'd and encourag'd by {ome principal Mem- 
h | © bers thereof (who are ſince well known, though they are 
— * above the reach of juſtice) conſiſted more of deſperate Per- 
e * {ons of the Suburbs, and the neighbouring Towns (who were 
1- * milled too by the cunning and malice of their Seducers 
1 ce than of the Inhabitants of that City. He looks on his good 
2 Subjects there as Perſons groaning under the fame burden 
0 te which doth oppreſo his Majeſty, and aw'd by the ſame Per- 
| © ſons who begot thoſe Tumults, and the ſame Army which 
e- | © gave Battle to his Majeſty: And therefore, as no good Sub- 
rs (Li jecd can more dehre from his Soul, a coinpolure of the ge- 
>» | *neral Diſtractions; ſo no good Citizen can more deſire the 
er | ©cſtabliſhment of the particular Peace, and Profperity of that 
en place, by his Majeſty's acceſs thither, than his Majeſty him- 
id „ ſelf doth. 
at 1 Bur his Majcſty deſires his good Subjects of London, ſe- 
*riouſly to conſider, what confidence his Mijeſty can have of 
is *{ecurity there, whilſt the Laws of the Land are ſo notoriouſly 
n- deſpiſed, and trampled under foot, and the whotelome Go- 
of *yernment of that City, heretoforc fo famous over all the 
d, | © World, is now ſubmitted to the Arbitrary Power of a few 
Ss: | ©deſperate Perſons, of no reputation, but for malice and dit- 
u- loyalty to Him; whilſt Arms are taken up, not only with 
to | ©our, but againſt His Conſent, and exprets Command, an! 
ed | „Collections publickly made, and Contributions avow 'd, for 
la- | ©the mainteance of the Army which hath given him Butle, 
a- | <andthercinuſcd all poſſible means,” Treaton and Malice could 
"at te ſuggeſt to them, to have taken his Life from him, and to 
of © have de{troy'd his Royal Ifluc ; whilit ſuch of his Mjelly's 
he | Subjects, who out of Duty and Affection to his Majeſty, 
_ and Compaſſion of their bleeding Country, have ate for 
his | *Pcacc 
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te Peace, are reviled, injured, and murder'd, even by the 


te Magiltrates of that City, or by their Dirc&ions : Laſtly 
ce what hopes his Majeſty can have of ſafety there, whilſt Al- 
ce derman Pennington, their pretended Lord Mayor, the prin- 
ce cipal Author of thoſe Calamitics which ſo nearly threaten 
*the ruinc of that famous City, Jen, Foutke, and Manwairing, 


ce al] Perſons notoriouſly guilty of Schiſm and High Treaſon, 


ce commit ſuch Outrages, in Oppreſſing, Robbing and Impri- 
* ſoning, according to their diſcretion, all ſuch his Majeſty's 
Loving Subjects, whom they are pleaſed to ſuſpect for, but 
* wiſhing well to his Majeſty. 

*AxD his Majeſty would know, whether the Petitioners 
believe, that rhe reviling, and ſuppretling the Book of Com- 
te mon Prayer, eſtabliſh'd in this Church ever tince the Refor- 
te mation, the diſcountcnancing and impriloning godly, learn- 
tc ed, and painful Preachers, and the cheriſhing and counte- 
*nancing of Browwniſts, Anabaptiſls, and all manner of Secta- 
ce ries, be the way to defend and maintain the true Reform'd 
© Proteſtant Religion? That to comply with, and affiſt Per- 


e ſons who have actually attempted to kill his Majeſty, and to 


*allow, and favour Libels, Paſquils, and Seditious Sermons 


* againlt his Majeſty, be to defend his Royal Perſon, and Ho- 


*nour, according ro the duty of their Allegiance? Whether 
*ro impriſon Mens Perſons, and to plunder their Houſes, 


becaute they will not Rebel againſt his Majeſty, nor aſſiſt 


e thoſe that do; whether to deſtroy their property by taking 
* away the twentieth part of their Eſtates from them, and by 
*the ſame Arbitrary Power, to refer to four Standers by, of 
© their own Faction, to judge what that twentieth part is, be 
to defend the Lawful Rights, and Liberties of the Subject? 
*And if they think theſe Actions to be inſtances of cither; 
* whether they do not know the Perſons before named to be 


* guilty of them all? Or whether they think ir poſſible that 
* Almighty God can bleſs that City, and preſerve it from de- 


ce ſtruction, whilſt Perſons of ſuch known guilt, and wicked- 
«neſs, are defended, and juſtified among them, againſt the 
ce power of that Law, by which they can only ſubtilt, 
Hs Majeſty is fo far from ſuffering himſelf to be in- 
*cenſed againſt the whole City, by the Actions of theſe ill 
* Men, though they have hitherto been fo prevalent, as to 
* make the Affections of the reſt of little uſe to him; an4 is 
*ſo willing to be with them, and to protect them, that the 
* Trade, Wealth, and Glory thereof, fo decayed and eclipſed 
*by thele publick diſtractions, may again be the Envy of all 
« Forreign Nations, that he doth once more ck offer 
his free and general Pardon to all the Inhabitants of that his 
City of London, the Suburbs and City of Weſtminſter (except 
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e the Perſons formerly excepted by his Majeſty) if they ſhall 
«yct return to their Duty, Loyalty and Obedience. And 
ce if his good Subjects of that his City of I ondon ſhall firſt ſo- 
; <lemnly declare, that they will defend the known Laws of 
e the Land, and will ſubmit to, and be govern'd by, no other 
Rule; if they ſhall firſt manifeſt, by defending themſelves, 


< and maintaining their own Rights, Liberties, and Intercits, f 

4 and ſuppreſſing any Force and Violence unlawfully raiſed 1 

R «againlt thoſe and his Majcſty, their power to defend, and 

t e preſerve him from all Tumults, Affronts, and Violence; 0 
* Laſtly, if they ſhall apprehend, and commit to lafe cuſlody, p 

e the Pertons of thoſe four Men who enrich themſelves by the 

5 *{poil, and oppreſſion of his Loving Subjects, and the ruine | 

is * of the City, that his Majclly may proceed againſt them by | 

* c the Courſe of Law, as guilty of High Treaſon; his Majeſty | 

- will ſpcedily return to them with his Royal, and without 

* ce his Martial Attendance, and will ufc his utmolt endeavours, 

4 *rhat they may hereaftcr enjoy all the bleffing>of Peace and 

* Plenty; and will no longer expect Obedience from them, 

o „than he ſhall with all the faculties of his Soul, labour in 

as | < the preſerving, and advancing the true Retorm'd Proteſtant 


. Religion, the Laws of the Land, the Liberty and Property 
er of the Subjects, and the juſt Privileges of Parliament. 
s, ex, notwithſtanding all this, the Art, and Intereſt of theſe 
itt Men can prevail fo far, that they involve more Men in 
ag their guilt, and draw that his City to ſacrifice its preſent 
by | © happineſs, and future hopes, to their Pride, Fury, and Ma- 
of | Elice, his Majeſty ſhall only give them this warning; That 
be | © whoſoever ſhall hencetorward take up Arms, without His 
I > oi conſent, contribute any Money, or Plate, upon what pretence 
er: of Authority ſoever, for maintenance of the Army under the 
be | © Command of the Earl of Efſex, ot any other Army in Re- 
har | bellion againſt him, or ſhall pay Tonnage and Poundage, 
de- | till the ſame ſhall be fettled by Act of Parliament, every 
ed- ſuch Perſon mult expect the fevereſt puniſhment the Law 
the can inflict; and, in the mean time, his Majelty ſhall ſeiſe, 
© upon any part of his Eſtate within his power, for the Relict 
in- “and Support of Him and his Army, raiſed and maintained 
i for the defence of his Perſon, the Laws, and this his King- 
« to dom: And fince he denics to his Majeſty the duty and be- 
4 is FE nctrof his Subjection, by giving Alliſtance to Rebels, which, 
the by the known Laws of the Land, is High Treaſon; his Ma- 
pled . jeſty ſhall likewiſe deny Him the benefit of his Protection, 
fall Land ſhall not only ſiguify to all his Forrcign Miniſters, that 
offer |< fuch Perſon ſhall receive no advantage by being his Subject, 
t his but ſhall, by all other ways and means, proceed againſt him 
cept as a pu lick Enemy to his Maj<il y, and this — : 
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Ver his Majeſty hopes, and doubts not, but his good 
ce SubjeAs of London will call to mind the Acts of their Pre- 
* deceſſors, the Duty, Affection, Loyalty, and Merit towards 
*their Princes, the Renown they have had with all Poſterit 
<for, and the bleſſing of Heaven which always — 
e thoſe Virtues; and will conſider the perpetual ſcorn and 
*infamy which unavoidably will follow Them and their Chil- 
*qdren, if infinitcly the meaner part in Quality, and much 
*the leſſer part in Number, ſhall be able to alter the Go- 
eſtabliſh'd, deſtroy the Trade fo 
* exccllently ſettled, and to waſte the Wealth to induſtriouſly 
* gotten, of that flouriſhing City: And they will eaſily gather 
* up the Courage and Relolution to joyn with his Majeſty in 
* defence of that Religion, Law, and Liberty, which hitherto 
* hath, and only can, make Themſelves, his Majeſty, and his 
Kingdom, happy. | 18 
Fos concurring with the Advice of his two Houſes of 
te Parliament, which, with reference to the Common- wealth, 
* may be as well at this diſtance, as by being at White-Hall, 
te his Majeſty doubts not, but his good Subjects of London 
*well know, how far, beyond the example of his Predeceſ- 
* ſors, his Majeſty hath concurr'd with their Advice, in paſſing 
* of ſuch Laws, by which he willingly parted with many of 
* his known Rights, for the benefit of his Subjects; which 
ce the fundamental Conſtitutions of this Kingdom did not 
* oblige him to conſent unto; and hath uſed all poſſible 
© means to beget a right underſtanding between them : And 
«will therefore apply themſelves to thoſe who by makin: 

= Honourable Propoſitions to his Maje- 
te ſty can only beget that concurrence. 


T «15 Anſwer the King ſent by a Servant of his own, fu 
poling, that if he ſent by the Meſſengers who brought the 
Petition, it might either be ſuppreſo d, or not communicated 
in that manner as He defir'd. Befides, the Meſſengers them- 
ſelves, after the King had cauſed it to be read to them, were 
very well contented that it ſhould be deliver'd by other hand 


than theirs. So they promiſcd his Majeſty, that they would 


rocure a Common Hall {which is the moſt general Aſſem- 
ly of the City, the meaneſt Perſon being admitted) to be 
call'd aſſoon as they return'd ; where his Meſſenger might 
deliver it: And having been graciouſly uſcd by the King and 
the Court, after two days ſtay, they return d from Oxford 
together with the Gentlemen ſent by his Majeſty. When 
they came to London, the contents of the Anſwer were 
quickly known, though not delixer'd; and the two Houſe: 
made an Order, That the Lord Mayor ſhould not call 
40 Coni 


| *cern'd them, and would itand by 
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e Common Hall. till he recciv'd farther direction from Them. 
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So that, though the Gentleman, ſent by the King, often ſol- 


licited the Lord Mayor, That he would call a Common 


« Hall, at which he was to deliver a Meſſage from the King, 
many days paſſed before any Orders were iſſued to that 
purpoſe. 1 | 

AT laſt, a day was appointed, and, at the ſame time, a 
Committee of the Lords and Commons were ſent to be pre- 
ſent, to ſee that it mipht not have ſuch a reception, as might 
render their Intereſt ſuſpected. As ſoon as the Gentleman 
ſent by the King bad read his Majcſty's Anſwer, the Earl of 
Mancheſter told them, © Of the high value the Parliament had 
*of the City; that they had conſider'd of thoſe wounding 
« Aſperſions, which, in that Anſwer, were caſt upon Perſons 
*of ſuch eminent Affection in their City, and upon others 
ce of great Fidelity and Truſt among them: That they own'd 
«themſelves to be equally intereſted in all things that con- 
them with their Lives, 
te and Fortunes, for the Preſervation of the City in general, 
te and thoſe Perſons in particular who had been Faithful, and 


. «© delerv'd well both of the Parliament, and Kingdom. And 
be they would purſue all means with their Lives and Fortunes, 
* that might be for the preſervation of that City, and for the 
e procuring of Safety, Happineſs, and Peace, to the whole 


ce Kingdom. 


* AS$OON as his Lordſhip had tiniſh'd his Oration, which | 
vas receiv'd with marvellous Acclamations, Mr Pym enlarg- 


ed himſelf, in a Speech then printed, upon the ſeveral parts 
of the King's Anſwer (for it was ſo long before it was deli- 


ver' d, that the printed Copies from Oxford, which were print- 


ed there after the Meſſenger was gone fo long that all Men 


concluded it was deliver d, were publick and in all hands) and 


told them the ſenſe of the two Houſes of Parliament, upon 
every part of it. Among the reſt, That the demanding the 
Lord Mayor, and the other three Citizens, was againſt the 
« Privilege of Parliament (two of them being Members of 
te the Houſe of Commons) and moſt diſhonourable to the City, 


* that the Lord Mayor of London ſhould be ſubjected to the 


© violence of every baſe Fellow; and that they ſhould be com- 
* mandcd to delixer up their chief Magiſtrates, and ſuch emi- 
e nent Members of the City, to the King's pleaſure, only be- 


f cauſe they had done their duty, in adhering to the Parlia- 


te ment, for the defence of the Kingdom. 

Hs told them, © Thar, to the objection that the Govern- 
te ment of the City had been managed by a few deſperate Per- 
ſons, and that they did exerciſe an Arbitrary Power, the 


© moſt 


two Houſes gave them this Teltimony, that they had, in 
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e moſt oſ the great occaſions concerning the Government of 
*the City, follow d Their direction: and that direction which 
tethe Parliament had given, They had executed; and they 
ce muſt, and would maintain to be fuch, as ſtood with Their 
* honour in piving it, and the others truſt, and fidelity in per- 
© forming it. 

To the objection, That the Property of the Subject was 
ee deſtroy'd, by taking away the twentieth part by an Arbi- 
*trary Power, he told them, © that That Ordinance did not 
e require a twentieth part, but did limit the Aſſeſſors that 
te they ſhould not go beyond a twenticth part, and that was 
* done by a Power deriv'd from both Houles of Parliament; 
*the Lords, who had an hereditary Intereſt in making of 
Laws in this Kingdom; and the Commons, who were 
e elected and choſen to repreſent the whole Body of the 
* Commonalty, and truſted, for the good of the People, when 


© ever they ſee cauſe, to charge the Kingdom. He faid far- 


ther, © That the ſame Law which did enable the two Houlc; 
* of Parliament to raiſe Forces to maintain, and defend 


the ſafety of Religion, and of the Kingdom, did likewitc 


tc enable them to require contributions whereby thoſe Forces 
* might be maintain d; or clſc it were a vain power to raiſe 
* Forces, if they had not a power likewiſe to maintain them 
te in that Service for which they were raiſed. He obſerv'd, 


That it was reported, that the King declar'd he would {end 


c ſome Meflengers to obſerve their carriage in the City, and 


* what was done among them: the Parliament had juſt cauſe 
te to doubt, that thoſe would be Meflengers of ſedition, and 


ec trouble, and therefore defir'd them to obſerve and find them 


* out, that they might know who they were. He concluded 
with **Commending unto their * * the great dan- 
ger that they were all in; and that the danger could not be 
kept off, in all likelyhood, but by the Army that was then 
con foot; and afſur'd them, That the Lords and Commons 
were ſo far from being frighted by any thing, in that An- 
* ſwer, that they had for themſelves, and the Members of 
** both Houſes, declar d a farther contribution, towards the 
* maintenance of that Army; and could not but hope, and 
< defire, that the City, which had ſnew d fo much good affe- 
* ction in the former nececflities of the State, would be ſen- 
*fible of their own, and of the condition of the whole King- 
dom, and add to that which they had already done, ſome 
*farther Contribution, whereby that Army might be main- 
*rain'd for all their ſafeties. 
WurerTaex the folemnity for the reception of this Meſ- 
{uge after it was known what the contents were, and the bring- 


irg lo great a Guard of arm'd Men to the place where it was 


ro 
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to be deliver'd, frighted the well affected Party of the City 


from coming thither, or frighted them, when they were there, 
from expreſſing thoſe Affections, I know not. But it is cer- 


tain, theſe Speeches and Diſcourſes were receiv d, and enter- 


tain'd with all imaginable applauſe, and that meeting was 
concluded with a general Acclamation, © That they would 
live and die with the Houtes, and other expreſſions of that 
nature. So that all thoughts of farther addreſs, or comply- 
ance with his Majcity from the City, were ſo entirely and C 
ſolutely laid afide, that the Licence of Seditious and Treaſon- 
able diſcourſes daily encreas d; inſomuch, that complaint be- 
ing made to the then Lord Mayor, that a certain deſperate 


Perſon, had ſaid, That he hop d ſhortly to waſh his hands in 


e the King's blood, tliat Miniſter of Juſtice refus d to ſend any 


Warrant, or to give any direction to any Officer, for the appre- 


henſion of him. This was the ſucceſs of that Petition, and 
Anſwer. 

Tut Houſes now began to ſpeak Themſelves, of ſending 
Propoſitions to the King for Peace. For, how great ſoever 
the complyance ſeem'd with them from the City, or the Coun- 
try, they well enough diſcern d that complyance was gene- 
rally upon the hope and expectation that they would procure 
a ſpeedy Peace. And they had now procured That to paſs 
both Houſes, which they only wanted, the Bill fur the extir- 
pation of Epiſcopacy: in the doing whereof, they uſed mar- 
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vellous Art, and Induſtry, They who every day did ſome- 
what, how little ſoever then taken notice of, to make Peace 


impoſſible, and reſolv d, that no Peace could be ſafe for Them, 
but ſuch a one as would be unſafe for the King, well enough 
knew that they ſnould never be able to hold up, and carry on 
the War againſt the King in England, but 1 the help of an 
Army out of Scotland; which they had no hope to procure 
but on the Stock of the Alteration of the Government of 
the Church; to which that Nation was violently inclin'd. 
But to compaſs That, was very difficult; very much the 


Major part, even of thoſe Members who {till continued with 


them, being cordially Aﬀected to the Government eſtabliſh'd, 


at leaſt not Affected to any Other. To thoſe therefore, who 


were ſo far engaged as co deſire to have it in Their power 
to compel the King to conſent to ſuch a Peace as they de- 


ted, they repreſented, The conſequence of getting the 


*Scots to declare for them; which would more terrify the 
„King, and keep the Northern parts in Subjection more, 
than any Forces they ſhould be able to raiſe: That it was 
impoſlible to draw ſuch a Declaration from them, without 
*firſt declaring themſelves that they would alter the Go- 
vernment by the Biſhops ; which that Pcople FROM? to 

| «© believe 
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_ believe the only juſtifiable ground to take up Arms. To 
others, which was indeed their publick, and avow'd, and 
current Argument in Debates, they alledg'd, © I hat they could 
* not expect that any Peace would be effected by the King's 
e free concurrence to any Meſſage they could ſend to him, 
te but that it muſt ariſc, and reſult from a Treaty between 
them, upon ſuch Propoſitions as either Party would make 
© upon their own Intereſt: that it could not be expected that 
uch Propoſitions would be made on either fide, as would 
*be pertinaciouily inſiſted on by them who made them; it 
*bcing the courſe, in all Affairs of this Nature, to ask more 
than was expected to be contented to; that it concern d 
Them as much, to make demands of great Moment to tlie 
King, from which they meant to recede, as others upon 
* which they mult infiſt: that all men knew the inclination 
* and affection the King had to the Church, and therefore if 
*he ſaw That in danger, he would reſcue it at any price, and 
very probably their departing from their * * ition con- 
*ccrning the Church, might be the moſt powerful Argument 
*ro the King, to gratify them with the Militia. 
B y thele Artifices, and eſpecially by concluding obſti- 
natcly, That no Propoſitions ſhould be ſent to the King for 


ce Peace, till the Bill for extirpation of Biſhops was paſs d 
*the Lords Houſe (where it would never otherwiſe have 


been ſubmitted to) they had their deſire, and, about the end 
cf of January, they ſent the Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, 
. , Salisbury, and Holland, with eight Members of the Com- 
wich Prope- mons to Oxford, with their Petition and Propoſitions. And 
7 here I cannot omit one Stratagem, which, at that time, oc- 
the end, caſion d ſome Mirth. The Common People of London were 
Vauaty. perſwaded, © Thar there was ſo great ſcarcity of Victual and 
*Provifions at Oxford, and in all the King's Quarters, that 
* they were not without danger of ſtarving ; and that, if all 
ceother ways fail'd, That alone would in a ſhort time bring 
the King to them. To make good this report, Proviſions 
of all kinds, even to Bread, were ſent in Waggons, and on 
| Horſes from London to Oxford, for the ſupply of this Com- 
mittee: when without doubt, they "Haw. as great plenty 
of all things where they came, as they had left behind them. 
The Petition preſented to his Majeſty with the Propoſitions 
were in theſe words, at the preſentation, read by the Earl ot 

Northumberland. Rel 
The bumble deſires, and Propoſitions of the Lords and Com- 

mons in Parliament, tender d to his Majeſty. 

„We your Majcſty's moſt humble and faithful Subjects, 


e the Lords and Commons in Parliament Aſſembled, having 
| | | wa 1 n 


cc b 


*difarm'd according to Law. 
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ce in our thoughts the glory of God, your Majeſty's honour, 
*and the proſperity of your People, and being molt grievoully 
ce afflicted with the preſſing Miſeries and Calamities, which 


have overwhelm'd your two Kingdoms of England, and 


Ireland, ſince your Majeſty hath, by the perſwaſion of evil 
* Counſellors, withdrawn your at from the Parliament, 
© raiſed an Army againſt it, and by force thereof, protected 
© Delinquents from the Juſtice of it, conſtraining Us to take 
« Arms Fr the defence of Our Religion, Laws, Liberties, 
te Privileges of Parliament, and for the fitting of the Parlia- 


ce ment in ſafety ; which fears and dangers are continued, and 


© encreaſed, by the raiſing, drawing together, and arming of 
te great Numbers of Papiſts, under the Command of the Earl 
© of New-Caſile ; likewiſe by making tlie Lord Herbert of 
te Ragland, and other known Papiſts, Commanders of great 


I19 


Forces, whereby many grievous oppreſſions, rapines, and o 


te cruelties have been, and are daily exerciſed upon the Per- 
ce ſons and Eſtates of your People, much innocent blood hath 
© been ſpilt, and the Papiſts have attain d means of attempting, 
ce with hopes of effecting, their miſchievous deſigns of root- 


© ing out the Reform'd Religion, and deſtroying the Profeſ- 
e ſors thereof: In the tender ſenſe, and compaſſion of theſe 


*Evils, under which your People, and Kingdom lie (accord- 


c defire, that an end may be put to theſe great diſtempers and 
* diſtractions, for the preventing of chat deſolation which doth 


«threaten all your Majeſty's Dominions. And as We have 
*render'd, and ſtill arc ready to render to your Majeſty that 


« Subjection, Obedience, and Service, which We owe unto 
*you, ſo We moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty, to remove 
ce the cauſes of this War, and to vouchſafe us that Peace and 


C Protection, which We, and Our Anceſtors have formerly 


* enjoyed under your Majeſty, and your Royal Predeceſſors, 
*and graciouſly to accept, and grant theſe Our moſt humble 


Deſires and Propoſitions: 


1. TAI your Majeſty will be pleaſed to disband your 
* Armies, as We likewiſe al be ready to disband all thoſe 
* Forces, which We have raiſed ; and that you will be pleas d 
te to return to your Parliament. | 

2. ©Tnar you will leave Delinquents to a Legal Tryal, 
te and Judgment of Parliament. . 98 

3. Tur the Papiſts may not only be disbanded, but 


4. Tur your Majeſty will be pleaſed to give your 
Royal Aſſent unto the Bill for taking away the ſuperſtitious 
Vol. II. Part 1, | TN Ee ce Inno- 


ing to the duty, which We owe to God, your Majeſty, and 
te the Kingdom, for which we are truſted ) do moſt earneſtly 
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« Innovations; to the Bill for the utter aboliſhing, and taking 
* away of all Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, their Chancellors, and 
« Commiſſarics, Deans, Subdeans, Deans and Chapters, Arch- 
e Deacons, Canons, and Prebendaries, and all Chaunters, 
te Chanccllors, Treaſurers, Sub-Treaſurers, Succentors, and 
« Sachriſts, and all Vicars-Choral, Choriſters, old Vicars, and 
*new Vicars of any Cathedral or Collegiate Church, and all 


_ other their under-Officers, out of the Church of England: 


te to the Bill againſt ſcandalous Miniſters; to the Bill againſt 
**Pluralities; and to the Bill for conſultation to be had with 
* Godly, Religious, and Learned Divines. That your Majeſty 
* will be pleated to promiſe to paſs ſuch other good Bills for 
*{ettling of Church Government, as upon Conſultation with 
*the Aſſembly of the ſaid Divines, ſhall be reſolv d on by both 
* Houſes of Parliament, and by them preſentcd to your Majeſty. 
5. ©Trar your Majeſty having expreſt, in your Anſwer 
to the Nineteen Propoſitions of both Houſes of Parliament, 
*an hearty Affection and Intention for · the rooting out of 
« Popery out of this Kingdom; and that, if both the Houſes 
« of Parliament can yet find a more effectual courſe to difable 
e Teſuits, Prieſts, and Popiſh Recuſants, from diſturbing the 
«State, or cluding the Laws, that you would willingly give 
your conſent unto it; that you would be graciouſly pleas'd, 
t for the better Diſcovery, and ſpeedier Conviction of Re- 
* cuſants, that an Oath may be eſtabliſn d by Act of Parlia- 
* ment, to be adminiſter d in ſuch manner as by both Houſes 
* ſhall be agreed on; wherein they ſhall abjure and renounce 
*the Pope's Supremacy, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, 
* Purgatory, Worſhipping of the Conſecrated Hoſt, Cruci- 
ce fixes, and Images: and the refuſing the faid Oath, being 
*tender'd in ſuch manner as ſhall be appointed by Act of 


e Parliament, ſhall be a ſufficient Conviction in Law of Re- 


*cufancy. And that your Majeſty will be graciouſly pleas d 
te to give your Royal Aſſent unto a Bill, for the Education of 
te the Children of Papiſts by Proteſtants in the Proteſtant Re- 
«ligion. That for the more effectual execution of the Laws 
tc againſt Popiſh Recuſants, your Majeſty will be pleaſed to 
* conſent to a Bill, for the true Levying of the Penalties 
*againſt them; and that the ſame Penalties may be levied, 
te and diſpoſed of in ſuch manner as both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment ſhall agree on, ſo as your Majelty be at no loſs; and 
* likewiſe to a Bill, whereby the practice of Papiſts againſt 
te the State may be preventcd, and the Law againſt them duly 
te executed. | 

6. Tuer the Earl of Briffo! may be remov'd from your 


«Majeſty's Councils; and that both He, and the Lord Her- 


bert, eldeſt Son to the Earl of Worceſter, may likewiſe be 
© reftrain's. 
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ce reſtrain'd from coming within the Verge of the Court; and 
*that they may not bear any Office, or have any Employ- 
© ments concerning State or Common-wealth. | 
7. TRA x your Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed, by Act 
Le of Parliament, to ſettle the Militia both by Sea and Land, 
* and for the Forts and Ports of the Kingdom, in ſuch a man- 
< ner as ſhall be agreed on by both Houſes. wn” 
8. ©Tnuar your Majeſty will be pleaſed, by your Letters 
e Patents, to make St Fohn Brampſton, Chief Jultice of the 


< Court of King's Bench; William Lenthall Eſquire, the now 


Speaker of the Common's Houſe, Maſter of the Rolls; and 
ce to continue the Lord Chief Juſtice Banks, Chief Jultice of 
ec the Court of Common Pleas; and likewite to make Mr Ser- 
*jeant Mild, Chief Baron of your Court of Exchequer; and 
ce that Mr — Bacon may be continued; and Mr Ser- 

ce jeant Rolls, and Mi Serjeant Athins, made Juſtices of the 


ce King's Bench: That M- Juſtice Reeves, and M* Juſtice Fofter, 


* may be continued; and Mr Serjeant Pheaſant, made one 
* of the Juſtices of your Court of Common Pleas ; That 
* Mr Serjeant Creſwell, Mi Samuel Brown, and Me John Pu- 
© [efton, may be Barons of the Exchequer ; and that all theſe, 
ce and all the Judges of the {ame Courts, for the time to come, 
© may hold their places by Letters Patents under the Great 
. «Seal; Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint: And that the feveral Per- 
< ſons not before named, that do hold any cf thele places 
ce before mention d, may be remov'd. * 


9. ©Trar all ſuch Perſons, as have been put out of the 


Commiſſions of Peace, or Oyer and 7erminer, or from being 
*Cuflodes Rotulorum, ſince the firſt day of April 1642. (other 
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* than ſuch as were put out by deſire of both or either of the 


e Houſes of Parliament) may again be put into thoſe Com- 
ce miſſions, and Offices; and that ſuch Perſons may be put out 
ce of thoſe Commiſſions, and Offices, as ſhall be excepred 
* againſt by both Houſes of Parliament. | 
19. *©T y ar your Majeſty will be pleaſed to paſs the Bill 
© now preſented to your Majeſty, to vindicate and ſecure the 
« Privileges of Parliament, from the ill conſequence of the 
* late Precedent in the Charge and proceeding againſt the 
Lord Kimbolton, now Earl of Mancheſter, and the tive Mem- 
* bers of the Houle of Commons. 3 
11. Tur your Royal Aſſent may be given unto ſuch 
* Acts as ſhall be adviſed by both Houles of Parliament, for 
the ſatisfying and paying the Debts, and Damages, wherein 


the two Houſes of Parliament have engaged the Public 


Faith of the Kingdom. 8 
12. Tur your Majeſty will be pleaſed, according to a 


e gracious Anſwer beretotore receiv d from you, to enter into 


3 ©* a more 
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© more ſtrict Alliance with the States of the united Pro- 
cc vinces, and other Neighbour Princes, and States of the Pro- 


t teſtant Religion, for the defence and maintenance thereof 


ea gainſt all deſigns and attempts of the Popiſh, and jeſuitical 


te Faction, to ſubvert and ſuppreſs it; whereby your Subjects 


may hope to be free from the miſchiefs which this King- 
cc dom hath endured, through the Power which ſome of that 
Party have had in your Counſels; and will be much encou- 
*raged, in a Parliamentary way, for your Aid and Aſſiſtance 


« jn reſtoring your Royal Siſter, and the Prince Elector, to 
«thoſe Dignities and Dominions which belong unto them; 


«and relicving the other Proteſtant Princes who have ſuffer d 
ce in the ſame Cauſe. 
13. ©TnarT in the general Pardon which your Majeſty 


c hath been pleaſed to offer to your Subjects, all Offences and 


Miſdemeanours committed before the 10th of January 1641. 
* which hath been or ſhall be queſtion'd, or proceeded againſt 
in Parliament, upon Complaint in the Houſe of Commons, 
before the 10% of Januar 1643, ſhall be excepted; which 


C Offences, and Miſdemeanours ſhall nevertheleſs be taken, 
*and adjudged to be fully diſcharged againſt all other infe- 


* rior Courts. That likewiſe there ſhall be an exception of 
all Offences committed by any Perſon or Perſons, which 
* hath, or have had, any hand or practice in the Rebellion 
* of Ireland; which hath, or have given, any Counlcl, Aſſi- 
ce ſtance, or Encourag#ment to the Rebels there, for the main- 
*tenance of that Rebellion; as likewiſe an exception of Wil- 
* liam Earl of New-Caſtle, and George Lord Digby. 

14. TAT your Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſtore ſuch 
* Members of either Houſe of Parliament to their ſeveral 
_ of Services, and Employment, out of which they 
© have been put ſince the beginning of this Parliament; that 
© they may receive ſatisfaction, and reparation for thoſe places, 
* and for the profits which they have loſt by ſuch removals, 
1 _ the Petition of both Houſes of Parliament: And that 
*all others may be reſtorcd to their Offices, and Employ- 
* ments, who have been put out of the ſame upon any diſ- 
* pleaſure conceiv'd againſt them, for any Aſſiſtance given to 
« both Houſes of Parliament, or Obeying their Commands, 


* or forbearing tolcave their Attendance upon the Parliament 


* without Licence; or for any other occaſion, ariſing from 
*theſe unhappy differences betwixt your Majeſty and both 
Houſes of Parliament, upon the like Petition of both Houſes. 

* THESE things being granted, and perform d, as it hath 
ce always been our hearty Prayer, fo ſhall We be enabled to 
make it our hopeful Endeavour, that your Majeſty, aud 
* your People, way enjoy the bleſſings of Peace, Truth, and 

i _ © Julkice; 
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e Juſtice; the Royalty and Greatneſs of your Throne may 
* be ſupported by the Loyal, and Bountiful Aﬀections of 
2 Pcopley Their Liberties, and Privileges, maintain'd 
cc 


| y your Majeſty's Protection, and [uſtice; and this publick 
Honour, and Happineſs of your Majeſty, and all your Do- 


ec minions, communicated to other Churches, and States of 
* your Alliance, and deriv'd to your Royal Poſterity, and the 
te future Generations of this Kingdon for ever. 


Tx Ef who brought this Petition and Propotitions, ſpake 
to their Friends at Oxford with all freedom of the Perſons 
from whom they came; inveighc4 againlt © Their Tyranny, 
*and Unreaſonableneſs, and cipeciaily againſt the Propot- 
* tions themſelves had brought; but poſitively declar d, That 
*if the King would vouchlafe to gracious an Anſwer (which 
© They confeſs d they had no reaſon to expect) as might en- 
te gage the two Houles in a Treaty, it would not be then in 
«the power of the Violent Party to deny whatloever his Ma- 
te jeſty could reaſonably Deſire. However (though the King 
expected little from thoſe private undertakings, well know- 
ing, that they who wiſh'd beſt, were of leaſt power, and that 
the greateſt among them, aſſoon as they were but ſuſpected 
to incline to Peace, immediately loſt their Reputation) his 
Majeſty, within two days, graciouſly diſmiſſed thote Metlen- 


gers with this Anſwer. 


Ir his Majcity had not given up all the faculties of his 
cc Soul to an earneſt endeavour of Peace, and Reconciliation 
* with his People; or if he would ſuffer himſelt, by any Pro- 
© yocation, who drawn to a ſharpneſs of Language, at a time 


© when there ſecms ſomewhat like an Overture of Accom- 


* modation, he could not but reſent the heavy Charges upon 
* him in the Preamble of theſe Propoſitions; would not fut- 
* fer himſelf to be reproach d, with protecting of Delin- 
e queats, by force, from Juſtice (his Majelty's deſire having 


always been, that all Men ſhould be try d by the known 
Law, and having been refuſed it) with raiſing an Army 
e againſt his Parliament, and to be told that Arms have been 


*raken up againſt Him for the defence of Religion, Laws, 


© Liberties, and Privileges of Parliament, and for the ſitting 


* of the Parliament in ſafety, with many other particulars in 


t that Preamble fo often and fo fully anſwer d by his Ma- 


te jeſty, without remembring the World, of the Time, and 


© Circumſtances of raiſing thoſe Arms againſt Him; when 


his Majeſty was ſo far from being in a Condition to invade 
<« other Men's Rights, that he was not able to maintain, and 
* defend his on from Violence; and without telling his 
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te good Subjects that their Religion (the true Proteſtant Re- 
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« [igion, in which his _y was born, hath faithfully liv'd, 
ce and to which he will die a willing Sacrifice) their Laws, 
<«[ jberties, Privileges, and Safety of Parliament, were ſo 


te amply ſettled, and eſtabliſh'd, or offer d to be fo by his 


tt Majeſty, before any Army was raiſed againſt Him, and long 
ce before any raiſed by Him for his defence, that if nothing 
ee had been defir'd but that Peace and Protection which his 
* Subjeas, and their Anceſtors, had in the beſt times enjoy d, 
te under his Majeſty, or his Royal Predeceſſors, this miſunder- 
* ſtanding and diſtance between his Majeſty and his People, 
te and this general Miſery and Diſtraction upon the face of 
ce the whole Kingdom, had not been now the diſcourſe of all 
c Chriſtendom. 1 ES | 

ce B U his Majeſty will forbcar any expreſſions of bitter- 
* neſs, or of a ſenſe of his own Sufferings, that, if ir be poſ- 
e ſible, the Memory thereof may be loſt to the World. And 
te therefore, though many of the Propoſitions, preſented to 


ce his Majeſty by both Houſes, appear to him very deroga- 


* tory from, and deſtructive to, his juſt Power and Prero- 
*oative, and no way beneficial to his Subjects, few of them 
te being already due to them by the Laws eſtabliſh'd' (and 
* how Unparliamentary it is by Arms to require new Laws, 
*all the World may judge) yet {becauſe theſe may be waved, 


* or mollified, and many things, that are now dark and doubt- 


e ful in them, clear'd ard explain d upon debate) his Majeſty 
ce is pleaſed, ſuch is his ſenſe of the Miſeries, this Kingdom 
- ſuffers by this unnatural War, and his carneſt deſire to re- 
* move them by an happy Peace, that a ſpeedy Time and 
Place be agreed upon, for the meeting of fac Perſons as 
* his Majeſty and both Houſes ſhall appoint to diſcuſs theſe 


* Propoſitions, and ſuch others here following as his Majeſty 5 


*doth propoſe to them. 


1. T x aT his Majeſty's own Revenue, Magazine, Towns, 
Forts, and Ships, which have been taken or kept from him 
«by force, be forthwith reſtor'd unto him. 5 

2. ©TH a whatſocver hath been done, or publiſh'd, con- 
le traty to the known Laws of the Land, or derogatory to his 
_ ©Majeſty's Legal, and known Power and Rights, be renounced, 

te and recalled, that no ſced may remain for the like to ſpring 
de out of for the future. ONT 


3- Tur whatſoever illegal Power hath been claimed, 


*and exerciſed by, or over his Subjects, as impriſoning their 
* Perſons without Law, ſtopping their Habeas Corpus s, and 
* impoſing upon their Eſtates without Act of Parliament, &c. 
Either by both, or either Houſe, or any Committee of 
both, or either, or by any Perſons appointed by any of them, 
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*bediſclaim'd; and all ſuch Perſons ſo committed, forthwith 
«diſcharged. 5 

4 Tua as his Majeſty will readily conſent (having 
done ſo heretofore) to the execution of all Laws already 
*made, and to any good Acts to be made for the ſuppreſſing 
*of Popery, and for the firm ſettling of the Proteſtant Reli- 
te gion now eſtabliſh'd by Law]; ſo he deſires, that a good Bill 
* may be framed, for the better preſerving the Book of Com- | 

E mon Prayer from the ſcorn anrl violence of Browniſts, Ana- | 
<baptiſts, and other Sectaries, with {ſuch Clauſes for the calc 
* of tender Conſciences, as his Majelty hath formerly offer'd. 

5. Tua all ſuch Perſons, as, upon the Treaty, ſhall be 
te excepted out of the general Pardon, ſhall be try'd per pares, 

F according to the uſual Courſe, and known Law of the 
Land; and that it be left to that, either to acquit, or con- 
te demn them. 

6. AN d to the intent this Treaty may not ſuffer inter- 
eruption, by any intervening Accidents, that a Ceſſation of 
* Arms, and free Trade for all his Majeſty's Subjects, may 
te be firſt agreed upon. | 

Tus offer and deſire of his Majeſty, he hopes, will be 
* {o cheerfully entertain'd, that a ſpeedy, and bleſſed Peace 
* may be accompliſh'd. If it ſhall be rejected, or, by infiſting 
te upon unreaſonable circumitances be made impoſſible (which, 
he hopes, God in his Mercy to this Nation will not ſuffer) 
*the guilr of the Blood which will be ſhed, and the deſola- 
*tion which muſt follow, will lie upon the Heads of the Re- 
*fuſers. However, his Majeſty refolv'd through what Ac- 

$ ce cidents ſoever he ſhall be compell'd to recover his Rights, 

F e and with what proſperous ſucceſs foever ir ſhall pleaſe God 

F- eto bleſs him, that by his earneſt, conſtant Endeavours to 

© propagate and promote the true Proteſtant Religion, and by 
e his governing according to the known Laws of the Land, 

e and upholding the juſt Privileges of Parliament, according 

| te to his frequent proteſtations made before Almighty God 
„(which He will always inviolably obſerve) the World ſhall 
* ſee, that he hath undergone all theſe difficulties, and ha- 

ce zards, for the defence and maintenance of thoſe, the zcal- 

3 © ous preſervation of which, his Majeſty well knows, is the 

;  *gnly foundation and means for the true happineſs of Him, 

*and his People. 


. e 
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Wurst theſe Overtures and Diſcourſes were made of 
at Peace, the Kingdom, in all parts, felt the ſad effects of War; 
| neither the King, nor the Parliament, being ſlack in purſuing 
the buſineſs by the Sword; and the Perſons of Honour and 
— Quality in moſt Counties more igarcntly declaring them 
1 4 elves 


Chicheſter 
prſieſt'd by 
the King's 


forces: 
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{elves than they had done. Among the reſt, upon the King's 
retreat from Brentford, whilſt he yet ſtaid about Reading, ſome 
of the well affected Gentry of Suſſex, upon the confidence of 
their Intercſt in thoſe parts, offer d the King to raiſe Forces 
there; and preſumed hey ſhould be able to ſeiſe ſome place 
of Security and Importance for their retreat, if the Enemy 
ſhould attempt upon them ; which at that time of the year 
was not conn could be with any notable ſucceſs. And 
being arm'd with ſuch Authority, and Commiſſions, as they 
deſired, and ſeconded with a good Number of conſiderable 
Officers, their firſt ſucceſs was anſwerable to their own hopes, 
and they poſſeſs d themſelves, partly by Force, and partly by 
Stratagem, of the City of Chicheſter ; which, being encom- 
paſs'd with a very good old Wall, was very eaſy to be lo forti- 
fed, that, with the Winter, they might well think themſelves 
ſecure againſt any forcible Attempt could be made upon them. 
And no doubt they had been fo, if the Common People of 


the County (out of which the Soldiers were to riſe) had been 


ſo well affected as was believ d. 
Bur before they could draw iff Men or Proviſions into the 


City, the Earl of Eſſex ſent Sr William Waller with Horſe, Foot, 


and Cannon, to infeſt them; who, with the Aſſiſtance of the 
Country, quickly ſhut them up within their Walls. They 


within the Town were eaſily reduced to ſtreights they could 


But ſurren- 
der d to Sir 
W. Waller. 


not contend with; for, beſides the Enemy without, againſt 
which the Walls and the Weather ſeem d of equal power, and 
the ſmall ſtock of Proviſions, which, in ſo ſhort time, they 
were able to draw thither, they had cauſe to apprehend their 
Friends would be weary before their Enemies; and that the 
Citizens would not prove a truſty part of the Garriſon; and 
their Number of Common Men was ſo ſmall, that the con- 
ſtant duty was perform'd by the Officers and Gentlemen of 
Quality, who were abſolutely tir d out. So that after a week 
or ten days Siege, they were compell'd, upon no better Ar- 


ticles than Quarter, to deliver that City, which could hardly 


have been taken from them; 4 (with the loſs of Fifty 


or Threeſcore Gentlemen of 
whoſe very good Reputation made the loſs appear a matter of 


abſolute, and unavoidable neceſſity) the King found that he 


was not to venture to plant Garriſons ſo far from his own 


Quarters, where he could not, in reaſonable time, adminifter 


ſuccour or ſupply. 

Tunis Triumph of the Enemy was ſhortly after abated, and 
the loſs on the King's part repair'd, by the winning of Ciren- 
ceſter, a good Town in Glouceſter- ſbire, which the Rebels were 


fortifying, and had in it a very ſtrong Garriſon ; and, being 


upon the edge of Wilt-ſhire, Berk-ſhire, and Oxſerd: ſbire, 
ks 5 ſmhrewdaly 


lity, and Officers of Name, 
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ſhrewdly ſtreigliten d the King's Quarters. The Marquis of 
Hertford bringing with him, out of ales, near two thouland 
Foot, and one Regiment of Horſe, intended, with the Al- 
ſiſtance of Prince Rupert, who appointed to joyn with him 


with ſome Regiments from Oxford, to take in that Town : 


But by the extreme foulnets of the ways, the great fall of Rain 
at that time (being about Chriſtmas) and ſome miſtake in 
Orders between the two Generals, that deſign was ditap- 
pointed: And the Alarm gave the Enemy ſo much the more 
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Courage, and diligence to provide for an Aſſault. . 
In the beginning of February, Prince Rupert went upon Cirencelter 


the ſame deſign with better ſuccets; and at one and the lame 
time, ſtorming the Town in ſeveral places, their Works be- 


won by the 


King's 


Forres u fo” 


ing not yet finiſh'd, though pertinaciouſly enough defended — 2 


enter d their Line with fome loſs of Men, and many hurt, 
but with a far greater of the Enemy; for there were not fo 
few as two hundred kill d upon the place, and above one thou- 


ſand taken Priſoners, whereof Warneford and Fettyplace (two 


Gentlemen of good Quality and Fortune near that Town, and 
very active in the Service) M. George, a Member of Parlia- 


ment who ſerv d for that Burrough, and two or three Scotiſh 


Officers of the Field, whercof Carr the Governour was one, 
were the chief. The Town vielded much Plunder; from 
which the undiſtinguiſhing Soldier could not be kept, but was 
equally injurious to Friend and Foc; fo that many honeſt Men, 


who were imprifon'd by the Rebels for not concurring with 


them , found themſelves at Liberty and Undone together : 
amongſt whom John Plot, a Lawyer of very good Reputation, 


was one; who being freed from the hard, and barbarous im- 


1 in which he had been kept, when he return d to 


is own Houſe, found it full of Soldiers, and twelve hundred 


pounds in Money taken from thence, which could never be 
recover d. The Prince left a ſtrong Garriſon there, that 


brought almoſt all that whole County into Contribution, and 


was a great enlargement to the King's Quarters, which now, 


without interruption, extended from Oxford to Morceſter; 


that important City, with the other of Hereford, and tho{c 
Counties, haying, " oh time before, been quirtcd by the Re- 
bels; the Earl of Stamford, who was left in thoſe parts by thc 
Earl of Eſſex, being call'd from thence, by the growth of the 
King's Party in Cornwal, to the ſecuring the Welt. 

We remember'd before, when the Marquis of Flertſord 
tranſported himſelf and his few Foot into Wales from Min- 
bead, that Sr Ralph Hopton, and the other Gentlemen, mcn- 
tion d before, with their ſmall Force, conſiſting of about one 
hundred Horſe, and fifty Dragoons, retired into Cornwal, 
neglected by the Earl of Bedford, as fit and eaſy to be = 
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preſs'd by the Committces. And in truth, the Committees 
were entirely poſleſs'd of Devon-ſhire, and thought themſelves 
equally ſure of Cornwal, ſave that the Caſtle of Pendennis was 
in the Cuſtody of one they had no hope of. They were wel- 
S, Ralph com'd into Cornwal by St Bevil Greenvil, who march'd with 


F. beg“ them towards the Welt of the County, as being belt affected, 


 Greenvil's where they might have leiſure to refreſh their wearied and al- 


Fad * 
Proegre 7 in 


See © molt tired Horſe and Men, and to call the well diſpoſed Gen- 
vecther try together; for which they choſe Truro as the fitteſt place, 
See, the Eaſt part of the County being poſſeſs d by St Alexander 
there, Carew, and S* Richard Buller, two Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, and active Men for the ſettling of the Militia. 
There was in this County, as throughout the whole Kingdom, 
a wonderful and ſuperſtitious reverence towards the Name of 
a Parliament, and a prejudice to the power of the Court; 
yet a full Submiſſion, and Love of the eſtabliſh'd Government 
of Church and State, eſpecially to that part of the Church 2s 
concern'd the Liturgy or Book of Common Prayer, which 
was a moſt general object of Veneration with the People. 
And the jealouſy, and apprehenſion that rhe other Party in- 
tended to alter ir, was a principal advancement of rhe King's 
Service, though the Major, and moſt conſiderable part of 
the Gentry, and Men of Eſtates, were heartily for the King, 
many of them being of the Houſe of Commons, and ſo having 
ſeen and obſery'd by what ſpirit the diſtemper was begor, 
and carried on; yet there were others of Name, Fortune, and 
Reputation with the People, very ſollicitous for the Parlia- 
ment, and more active than the other. There was a Third 
ſort (for a Party they cannot be call'd) greater than either 
of the other, both of Fortune, and Number, who, though 
they were ſatisfied in their Conſciences of the juſtice of the 
King's Cauſe, had yet ſo great a dread of the Power of the 
Parliament, that they fat ſtill as Neuters, aſſiſting neither. So 
that they who did boldly appear, and declare for the King, 
were compell'd to proceed with all warineſs, and circum- 
ſpection; by the known and well underſtood Rules of the 
Law, and Juſtice ; and durſt not oppoſe the moſt extravagant 
Act of the other fide, but with all the formality that was uſed 
in full Peace: Which muſt be an Anſwer to all thoſe over- 
ſights, and omiſſions, which Poſterity will be apt to impure 

to the King, in the morning of theſe Diſtractions. 

Tus Committee of the Parliament, who were entirely 
poſſeſs d of Devon-ſbire, and Believ d themſelves Maſters of 
Cormwal, drew their Forces of the Country to Launceſton, to 
be ſure that S* Ralph Hopton, and his Adherents (whole power 
they thought contemptible ) might not eſcape out of their 
hands, This was before the Battle of Edge-hil, * the 

ing 
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King was at loweſt, and when the Authority of Parliament 
found little —_— in any place. The Quarter Seſſions 
came, where they cauſed a Preſentment to be drawn, in form 
of Law, *Againſt divers Men unknown, who were lately come 
*Arm'd into that Country contra pacem, &c. Though none 
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were named, all underſtood who were meant; and there- 


fore Sr Ralph Heopton, who very well underſtood thoſe pro- 


ceedings, voluntarily appcar'd ; took notice of the Pretent- 


ment, and produced the Commiſſion granted by the King, 


under the great Seal of England, to the Marquis of Hertford, 


by which he was conſtituted General of the Welt; and a 
Commithon, from his Lordſhip, to Sr Ralph Hopton, of Licu- 
tenant General of the Horſe; and told them, © He was ſent 
to aſſiſt them, in the defence of their Liberties, againſt all 
illegal Taxcs, and Impoſitions. Hereupon, after a full and 


ſolemn Debate, the jury, which conſiſted of Gentlemen of 


good Quality, and Fortunes in the County; not only acquit- 
ted St Ralph Hopton, and all the other Gentlemen his Com- 
panions, of any diſturbance of the Peace; but declar d, That 
eit was a great favour, and juſtice of lis Majeſty, to ſend 
* down aid to them who were already mark'd out to deſtru- 
e ction; and that they thought it the duty of every good Sub- 
« zect, as well in Loyalty to the King, as in gratitude to thoſe 
«Gentlemen, to joyn with them with any hazard of Life and 
© Fortune. py | - 

As this full vindication was thus gotten on the King's 
part, fo an Indictment was preferr'd againſt Sr Alexander 
Carew, St Richard Buller, a the reſt of the Committee, 
*For a Rout and unlawful Aſſembly at Launceſton ; and for 
*Riots and Miſdemeanours committed againſt many of the 
*King's good Subjects, in taking thcir Liberties from them 
(for they had intercepted, and apprehended divers Meſſen- 
gers, and others of the King's Party, and employ'd by them. ) 
This Indictment and Information was found by the Grand 
Jury, and thereupon, according to a Statute in that caſe 
provided, an Order of Seſſions was granted to the High 
Sheriff, a Perſon well affected to the King's Service, © To 
* raile the Poſſe Comitatus, for the diſperſing that unlawful 
* Afſembly at Launceſton, and for the apprehenſion of the 
*Rioters. This was the Riſe and Foundation of all the 
great Service that was after perform'd in Cornwal, by which 
the whole Weſt was reduced to the King. For, by this 


means, there were immediately drawn together, a Body of 


threc thouſand Foot, weil Arm'd ; which by no other means 
could have been done: with which Sr Ralph Hopton, whom 
they all willingly obeyd, advanced towards Launceſton , 
which the Committee had fortificd, and from thence had ſent 

1 Mleſſagcs 
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Meſſages of great contempt upon the proceedings of the Seſ- 
fions ; for beſides their confidence in their own Corniſh ſtrength, 
they had a good Body of Horſe to ſecond them upon all oc- 


caſions, in the Confines of Devon. 
81x George Chudleigh a Gentleman of good Fortune, and 


Reputation in that County, and very active for the Militia, 


being then at Taviſtock, with five or fix full Troops of Horſe, 
raiſed in that County to go to their Army, but detain'd till 


Cornwal could be ſettled; upon the News of St Ralph Hop- 


tons advancing, theſe drew to Litton, a Village in Devon- 
ſhire, but within three Miles of Launceſion, St Ralph Hopton 
march'd within two Miles of the Town, where he refreſh'd 
his Men, intending, the next morning early, to fall on the 
Town: But S* Richard Buller, and his Confederates, not 
daring to abide the Storm, in great diſorder quitted the 
Town that Night, and drew into Deyon-ſhire, and fo towards 
Plymouth; fo that in the Morning S* Ralph Hopton found the 


Gates of Launceſton open, and enter'd without reſiſtance. 


As the ſubmiſſion to, and reverence of, the known practiced 


Laws had, by the Sheriffs Authority, raiſed this Army within 


very few days, fo the extreme ſuperſtition to it, aſſoon diſ- 


folvd it. For when all the Perſons of Honour, and Quality 


who well knew the deſperate form'd deſigns of the other 


Party, earneſtly preſs d the purſuing the diſhearten'd and diſ- 
may d Rebels into Devon, by which they ſhould quickly en- 
creaſe their Numbers, by joyning with the well affected in 
that Large and Populous County, who were yet aw'd into 


Silence: It was powerfully objected, That the Sheriff, by 


* whoſe Legal Authority only that Force was drawn toge- 


ether, might not lawfully march out of his own County, 


munition 


tt and that it was the principal Privilege of the Train d-bands, 
*rhat they might not be compell d to march farther than the 
< limits of their Sheriff. 3 
Ho grievous and inconvenient ſoever this doctrine was 
diſcern'd to be, 


temper of that People, as to object Pollicy, or Neceſſity to the 


notions of Law. And therefore, concealing, as much as was 


poſſible, the true reaſons, they pretended their not following 
the Enemy proceeded from apprehenſion of their ſtrength, 
by their 1. ng with St George Chudleigh, and of want of Am- 


march'd to Salt-aſp, a Town in Comwal upon an Arm of 


the Sea; which only divided it from Plymouth, and Devon, 


where was a Garriſon of two hundred Scots; who, upon the 


approach of St Ralph FHopton as kindly 2 Salt-aſb, as the 


others had Launceſſon before. So that being now entirely 
Maſters of Cermwal, they fairly diſmiſs d thoſe who could 
not 


yet no Man durſt — ſo far upon the 


either of which were not unreaſonable) and ſo 


* — — 


Foot, of near fifteen hundred, raiſe 
: ue for Action. But there was then an Accident, th {might 


granted a Commiſſion jointly to his Lordſhip, Sr Ralph Hop- 
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not be kept long togerher, and retired with their own hand- 
ful of Horſe and Dragoons, till a new provocation from the 
Enemy ſhould put freſh Vigour into that County. 

I x the mean time, conſidering the caſualty of thoſe Train d- 
bands, and that ſtrength, which on a ſuddain could be raiſed, 
by the Poſſe Comitatus, which though it made a Gallant ſhew 
in Cornwal, they eaſily ſaw would be of no uſe towards the 
quenching the General Rebellion over England, they enter d 
upon thoughts of raiſing voluntary Regiments of Foot; 
which could be only done by theGentlemen of that Country 


among their Neighbours, and Tenants, who depended on 


them. St Beyil Greenvil (the generally molt belov d Man of 
that Country) Sr Nicholas Slunning, the Gallant Governour 
of Pendennis Caſtle, John Arundel, and John Trevannion, two 
young Men of excellent hopes, and Heirs to great Fortunes 
in that Country (all four of them Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, pee {o better inform'd, and acquainted with the 
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deſperate humours of the adverſe Party) undertook the raiſing 


Regiments of Voluntiers: many young Gentlement, of the 
moſt conſiderable Families of the County, aſſiſting them as 
inferior Officers. So that, within a ſhorter time than could 
be expected, from one ſingle County, there was a Body of 

4 arm'd, and well diſci- 


ave diſcompoſed a 1 which had not been very well pre- 
r'd to perform their duties. 
Tur Lord Mohun (who had departed from Tork from the 


King with all profeſſions of Zeal, and Activity in his Service) 


had, from the time of the firſt motion in Cornwal, forborn 
to joyn himſelf to the King's wy ; aging at home at his 
own Houſe, and imparting bimſelt equally to all Men of ſe- 
veral Conſtitutions, as if he had not been yet ſufficiently in- 
form'd which Party to adhere to. But & all the adverſe 
Party was driven out of Cormwal, and the fame of the King's 
marching in the Head of an Army, and having Fought the 


Battle at Edge-hill (the effect whereof was varioully reported) 


without acquainting any Body with his Intention, he took a 
Journey towards Lendon, at the time when the King march'd 
that way, and prelented himſelf ro his Majelty at Brentford, 


as ſent from S, Ralph Hopton, and the reſt of thoſe Gentle- 
men engaged in Cornwal; though many Men believ d that his 
| purpoſe was, in truth, for London, if he had not then found 


the King's condition better than it was generally believ'd. 
Upon his Lordſhip's information of the State of thoſe Weſtern 


parts, and upon a ſuppoſition that he ſpake the ſenſe, and 


deſires of thoſe from whom he pretended to come, the King 


ton, 
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ton, Sr Fohn Berkley, and Colonel Aſhburnham, to govern 


thoſe Forces, in the abſence of the Lord Marquis of EHert- | 


ford; with which he return'd into Cornwal, and immediate- 


ſervedneſs, onl 


Command with any, and _ to thoſe who thought T 


ly raiſed a Regiment of Foot; behaving himſelf as actively 


and being every way as forward, in the advancing the great 


buſineſs, as ny Man; ſo that Men imputed his former re- 
y to his not being ſatisfied in a condition of 
Command. | 


Ox the other ſide, they who were concern'd in that altera- 


tion, were not at all well contented. For before, theſe Gen- 
tlemen of Cornwal, upon whoſe intereſt and activity the work 
depended, had, with great readineſs, complied with the orher, 
both out of great value of their Perſons, with whom they had 
good familiarity, and friendſhip, and in reſpec of their Au- 
thority, and Commiſſions, with which they came qualified 
in that County: for, as was remember'd before, St Ralph 
Hopton had a Commiſſion from the Marquis of Hertford, to 
be Lieutenat General of the Horſe, Sr Jahn Berkley, to be 
Commiſſary General, and Colonel Aſbburnham to be Major 
General of the Foot; ſo that there was no diſpute of Com- 
mands. But now, the Lord Mohun's coming into an _ 

eir 


reputation and intereſt to be ſuperior to His (for he had nor 
the 40 


fortune to be very gracions in his own Country) 
and this by his own ſollicitation, and interpoſition, gave them 


{ome indignation. However their publick-heartednets, and 


joynt concernment in the good Cauſe, ſo totally ſuppreſſed al! 


Animoſities, and indeed Ind iſpoſitions, that a greater concur- 


rence could not be defir'd, in whatſoever could contribute to 


the work in hand; ſo that they not only preſervd Cornwal 
entire, but made bold Incurſions into Devon, even to the 
Walls of Phmoutb, and Exeter; though the Seaſon of the year, 


being the deep Winter, and the want of Ammunition, ſoon 


forced them to retire into Cornwal. 


Tu t reputation of their being Maſters of that one County, 


and the apprehenſion of what they might be ſhortly able to 


do, made the Parliament think ir time to take more care for 
their ſuppreſſion. And therefore they ſent their whole Forces 
out of Dorſet and Somerſet, to joyn with thoſe of Devon, to 
make an entire conqueſt of Cornzwal. With theſe, Ruthen (a 


| Scotch-man, the Governour of Plymouth) advanced into Corn- 


wal, by a Bridge over the Tamar, tix miles above Salt-aſb 
(where he had before endeavour'd to force his paſſage by Wa- 


ter, but had been beaten off with loſs) having malter'd the 


Guard there; the Earl of Stamford following him, two or 
three days march behind, with a new ſupply of Horſe and 


Foot, albcir thoſe the Scoteh- man had with him, were much 


ſuperior 


L 


ww. 1 


pf ww TV y»v 
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uperior to thoſe of the King's; which, upon this ſuddain 
Invaſion were forced to retire with their whole ſtrength to 
dmn ; whither, foreſeeing this ſtorm ſome few days before 
t came, they had again ſummon d the Poſſe Comitatus, which 
ppear'd in conſiderable Numbers. 
Tu y had ſcarce refreſh'd themſelves there, and put their 
Men in order, when Ruthen, with his Horſe, Foot, and Can- 
hon, wagadvanced to Liskard, within ſeven miles of Bodmin ; 
from whence they moved towards the Enemy with all ala- 
trity, knowing how neceſſary it was for them to Fight before 
the Earl of Stamford, who was at that time come to Launceſton 
with a ſtrong Party of Horſe and Foot, ſhould be able to joyn 


with the Rebels. And as this conſideration was of importance 


to haſten the one, ſo it prevail'd with the other Party too; 
for Ruthen, apprehending that his Victory, of which he made 
no queſtion, would be clouded by the pretence of the Earl of 
Stamford, who had the chief Command, refoly'd to diſpatch 
the buſineſs before He came. And fo St Ralph Hopton (to 
whom the other Commiſſioners, who had a joynt Authority 
with him, willingly devolv'd the ſole Command for that day, 
leſt confuſion of Orders might beget diſtraction) was no ſooner 
known to be drawing towards him (to whom a preſent Bat- 
tle was ſo neceſſary, that it was rclolv'd, upon all diſadvan- 
tages, to have fallen on the Enemy in the Town rather than 
not Fight) but Ruthen likewiſe drew out his Forces, and 
chooſing his ground upon the Eaſt fide of Bradock-Down near 
Liskard, ſtood in Battalia to expect the Enemy; Sr Ralph 
Hopton, having likewiſe put His Men in order, cauſed publick 
rayers to be ſaid, in the head of every Squadron (which the 
Rebels obſerving, told their fellows, © They were at Mats, 
o ſtir up their Courages in the cauſe of Religion) and having 
inged bis Foot with his Horſe and Dragoons, he advanced 
ithin Muſquet-ſhot of the Enemy, who ſtood without any 
motion. Then perceiving that their Cannon were not yet 
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come up from the Town, he cauſed two ſmall iron Minion 


Drakes (all the — they had) to be drawn, under the 
cover of little Parties o 
the Body of their Enemies; and after two ſhots of thoſe Drakes 


(which being nor diſcern d, and doing ſome execution, ſtrook 
a greater terror into them) advanced with his Body upon 


Horſe, to a convenient diſtance from 


them; and, with very eaſy contention, beat them off theirs, gajph 


: | 4 ats 
Reſcrve, by which they thought ſecurely to make their retreat p,,;, 


ground; they having lined the Hedges behind them with their Hopton 


the 


into the Town. But the Corniſh ſo briskly beſtirr'd themſelves, men's Fer- 


ces 


and preſs d them ſo hard on every ſide, being indeed excellent 2 
at Hedge-work, and that kind of Fight, that they quickly Pown,under 


won That ground too, and put theit whole Army in a — 
an 
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and had the full execution of them as far as they would pur- 

ſuc. But after that advantage, they were always more ſparing 

than is _— known in Civil Wars, ſhedding very little 
if 


Blood after reſiſtance was given over, and having a very noble 
and Chriſtian ſenſe of the lives of their Brethren: inſomuch 


hercer Officer, to follow the execution, have anſwer d, They 
* could not find in their hearts to hurt Men who had nothing 


ein their hands. 


Ix this Battle, without the loſs of an Officer of Name, and 
very few Common Men, they took twelve hundred and fifty 
Priſoners, moſt of their Colours, all their Cannon, being four 


Braſs Guns, (whereof two were twelve Pounders) and one 


iron Saker, all their Ammunition, and moſt of their Arms. 
Ruthen himſelf, and thoſe who could keep pace with him, fled 
to Salt-aſh; which he thought to fortify, and by the Neigh- 
bourhood of Ph mouth, and affiſtance of tlie Shipping, to de- 


fend; and thereby {till ro have an Influence upon a good part 


of Cornwal. The Earl of Stamford, receiving HS Adver- 
tiſement of this Defcat, in great diforder retired to Taviſtock, 
to preſcrve the utmoſt parts af Devon from incurſions. Here- 


upon, after a folemn Thanſgiving to God for this great Vi- 


ctory (which was about the middle of Fanuary ) and a little 


refreſhing their Mcn at Liskard, the King's Forces divided 
themſelves; St Fohn Berkley, and Colonel Aſbburnham, with 


Sr Bevil Greenvil, Sr Nicholas Slanning's, and Colonel Tre- 
yannion's voluntary Regiments, and ſuch a Party of Horſe and 
Dragoons as could be ſpared, advanced to Taviſtock to viſit 
the Earl of Stamford; the Lord Mohun, and Sr Ralph Hop- 
ton, with the Lord Mohun s, and Colonel G 


tary Regiments, and ſome of the Train d-bands, march d to- 
wards Salt-aſb, to diſlodge Ruthen; who within three days 
for there was no more between his defeat at Bradock- Down, 


and his viſitation at Salt-aſb) had caſt up ſuch works, and 


lantcd ſuch ſtore of Cannon upon the narrow Avenues, that 
— thought himſelf able, with the help of a goodly Ship of four 


hundred Tuns, in which were ſixteen pieces of Cannon, which 


he had brought up the River to the very ſide of the Town, 
to defend that place againſt any ſtrength was like to be brought 
againſt him. But he quickly found that the ſame ſpirit 2 


ſeſs d his Enemies that drove him from Liskard, and the ſame 
that poſſeſo d his own Men when _ fled from thence; for 


Salc-afh 


as ſoon as the Corniſh came up, they fell upon his works, and 
in a ſhort time beat him out of them; and then out of the 


_ Taken by the Town with a good execution upon them; many being kill'd 


s 
Forces. 


in the Fight, and more drown'd : Rathen himſelf hardly get- 
ting into a Boat, by which he got into Plymenth, leaving — 
8 15 


odolphin's Volun- 
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his Ordinance behind him, which together with the Ship, and 
ſevenſcore Priſoners, and all their Colours, which had been 
faved at Liskard, were taken by the Conquerors, who were 
) Y P0w again entire Maſters of Cornwal. 
Tus Earl of Stamford had not the ſame patience to abide 
the other Party at Taviſtock, but, before their approach, quit- 
ted the Town; ſome of his Forces making haſte into Plymouth, 
© and the reſt retiring into Exeter. And ſo, though the old 
14 ſuperſtition, of not going out of the County, again disbanded 
ce Train'd-bands, the Corniſb, with all their Voluntary Forces, 


* drew into Devon, and fixed Quarters within leſs than a mile 
e of Phmeuth, and kept Guards even within Muſquet ſhot of 
* Their Line. S Berkley in the mean time with a good 
d Party Volant, of Horſe and Dragoons, with great diligence, 
* and gallantry, viſiting all places in Devon, where their Peo- 
< ple were gather'd together, and diſſolving them, took many 
al Priſoners of name; and ſo kept Chudleigh, the Major General 
of che Parliament Forces, from raiſing a body there; which 


k. he induſtriouſly intended. 
| In thoſe neceſſary and brisk expeditions in falling upon 
f Chagford (a little Town in the South of Devon) before day, 
le the King loſt Sidney Godolphin, a young Gentleman of incom- Ms $idney 
parable ports; who, being of a conſtitution and education v elfbin 
th more delicate, and unacquainted with contentions, upon his 
_ obſervation of the wickedneſs of thoſe Men in the Houſe of 
4 | Commons, of which he was a Member, out of the pure In- 
Gr dignation of his Soul againſt them, and Conſcience ro his 
Country, had, with the firſt, engaged himſelf with that Party 
in the Weſt: and though he thought not fit to take Command 
in a Profeſſion he had not willingly choſen, yet as his ad- 
vice was of great Authority with all the Commanders, being 
1 always one in the Council of War, and whoſe notable abili- 
J | ties they had ſtill uſe of in their Civil Tranſactions, ſo he ex- 
a poſed his Perſon to all Action, Travel, and Hazard; and by 
too forward engaging himſelf in this laſt, receiv'd a mortal 
þ ſhot by a Muſquet, a little above the knee, of which he died 
in the inſtant; leaving the misfortune of his death upon a 
T place, which could never otherwiſe have had a mention to 
72 the world. 3 1 
” AFTER this, which happen'd about the end of January, 
in reſpect of the ſeaſon of the year, and the want of Ammu- 
{ nition, finding that they could make no impreſſion upon the 
| ſtrong-holds of the Enemy, they retir'd, with their whole 
Forces, to Taviſtock; where they refreſhed, and reſted them- n. Kay's 
ſelves many days, being willing to eaſe their faſt Friends of For | 
' Cornwal as much as was poſſible from the trouble, and charge , Ti- 
of their little Army. The difficulties they were entangled dk. 
Vol. II. Part 1. _ with, 


tien: 


Captarn 
Carteret 
ſupplies 


them with 


Anm 


tient of being quiet, whilſt his Mat 
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with, were very prodigious ; of which one was, that the other 
parts of the Welt were ſo entirely poſſeſs d by the Enemy, 
that they could have no correſpondence, or receive any intel- 
ligence from the King, not one Meſſenger in ten arriving at 
his Journey's end. Then though the Jultice, and Piery of the 


cauſe, added much power to particular Perſons in raifing an 
Army; yet the money that was raiſed for the maintenance, 


and payment of that Army, was entirely upon the Reputation, 
Credit. and Intereſt, of particular Men: and how long that 
ſpring would fupply thoſe ſtreams, the moſt ſanguine among 
them could not preſume ; bur the want of Ammunition trou- 
bled them moſt of all: they had yet had none but what had 
been taken out of the low ſtore of Pendennis Caſtle, and what 
they had won from the Enemy ; the firſt wanted a ſupply 
for it's own provition, but which way to procure that ſupply 
they could not imagine; and the fear, and apprehenſion of 


ſuch ſtreights, againſt which no probable hopes occur, is more | 


grievous and inſupportable, than any preſent want. | 
Ix this inſtant, as if ſent by Providence, they met with an 
opportunity they had ſcarce Courage to hope for: Captain 
Carteret, the Controler of the King's Navy, having in the 
beginning of the Troubles, after he had refuſed to have Com- 


mand in their Fleets, without noiſe withdrawn Himſelf, and 


his Family out of England to Wh and being there impa- 

ter was in the Field, tranſ- 
ported himſelf into Cornwal with a purpoſe to raiſe a Troop 
of Horle, and to engage in that Service: when he came thi- 
ther, he was unanimouſly importun'd by the Commanders, 
after they had acquainted him with their hopeleſs, and deſpe- 
rate want of Powder, to aſſiſt them in that manner, that the 


many good Ports in their power, might be made of ſome uſe H : 


to them in the ſupply of Powder: Whereupon he ſhortly re- 


turn'd into France; and firſt upon his own Credit, and then 


upon return of ſuch Commodities out of Cornwal as they 
could well ſpare, he ſupplied them with ſuch great proportions 
of all kinds of Ammunition, that they never tound want after. 

Ix the mean time, when they were clouded with that want, 
at Taviſtock, ſome Gentlemen of Cornwal who adhered to the 


Rebels, and were thereby diſpoſſeſs'd of their County, made 


ſome Overtures, That a Treaty might be enter'd into,where- 


ce hy the Peace of the two Counties of Cornzwal, and Devon, 


c might be ſettled, and the War be remov'd into other parts. 
They who had moſt experience of the humours and diſpoſi- 
tions of the Factious Party, caſily concluded the little hope of 
Peace by ſuch a Treaty; yet the Propolition was ſo ſpecious 
and popular, that there was no rejecting it; and therefore 
they agreed to a meeting between Perſons choſen of 1 

ide; 


4 ö 


; 


| 
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ſide; and the Earl of Stamford himſelf ſcem'd fo ingenuous, A krete 


that, at the very firſt meeting, to ſhew their clear intentions,“ 


iro Varties 


:twern tus 


it was mutually agreed, that every Perſon employed and 5. Devon, 


truſted in the Treaty, ſhould firſt make a Proteſtation in theſe 3 


a . +» W 4 
| words, © I do ſolemnly vow, and proteſt, in the preſence of 11, 
' * Almighty God, that I do not only come a Commillioner E te ng 


ce to this Treaty, with an hearty and fervent deſire of con- 


\*cluding an honourable and firm Peace between the two 
Counties of Cornwal and Devon; bur alſo will, to the ut- 


* moſt of my power, proſecute, and really endeavour to ac- 
*compliſh and effect the ſame, by all lawtul ways and means 


Pete 


rſs take 1 


by both. 


e poſſibly can; firſt by maintaining the Proteſtant Religion 


*eltabliſh'd by Law in the Church of England, the juſt Rights 
*and Prerogative of our Soveraign Lord the King, the juſt 


* Privileges, and Freedom of Parliaments ; together with the 
l juſt Rights and Liberty of the Subjects, and that I am with- 


*out any intention (by fomcnting this unnatural War) to 
gain, or hope to advantage my ſelf with the real, or perſo- 


nal Eſtare of any Perſon whattoever, or obtaining any Of- 


*hce, Command, Title of Honour, Benefit, or Reward, ei- 
* ther from the King's Majelty, or either, or both Houſes of 


Parliament now aſlembled. And this I take, in the pre- | 


* {cence of Almighty God, and as I ſhall anſwer the ſame at 
* his Tribunal, according to the literal ſenſe and meaning of 
*the fosegoing Words, without any Equivocation, men- 


Tas taking this Proteſtation with that ſolemnity, and the 


bleſſed Sacrament thereupon, made even thoſe who before 


lingo little fruit from the Treaty, believe, that Men, be- 


hope that ſome Good might proceed from it: and therefore 


the King's Party were eaſily induced to retire with their 


Forces into Cornu/ al: and thereupon, a Truce, and Ceſſat ion, 
Was agreed upon, that a Treaty might proceed without In- 
terruption. In which Treaty, the ſame continuing beyond 
the expiration of the preſent year 1642. We ſhall for the pre- 
= leave them; that We may take a ſhort ſurvey of the 
Northern Parts, and remember by what degrees, They came 
to feel the Calamitics, and to bcar Their Burthen in the Ci» 
vil War, 
Wues the King left Tork-ſhire, he appointed Sr Thomas 
lembam, at the detire of the Gentlemen of that County, as 
yas before remember d, to ſtay in Tork, to order and com- 
and thoſe Forces, which they ſhould find neceſſary to raile, 
p defend themſelves from the excurſions of Hul, whence 
ep 2 = young 


tal Reſervation, or other Evaſion whatſoever : So help me 


God. 


' | ing fo engaged, would not be liable to thoſe Paſſions, and 
Affections, which uſually tranſported that Party; and ſo to 


A Trucs 
and Ceſſa- 
tion there 


u P. 


«Alt corcound 


of the Nor- 
ther! Pirts 
at ſpot tt9n 48 
that ting, 
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young Hotham infeſted the Country more than his Father; 
who was willing enough to fit ſtill in his Gartiſon, where he 
believ'd he could make advantage upon the ſucceſs of either 
Party ; and they who were molt inclined to the Parliament 
(whereof the Lord Fairfax, and his Son were the chief) from 
whom the King was ſo far from expecting any notable miſ- 
chief, that he left them all at their own Houſes, when he 


vent from thence; and might, if he had thought it requiſite, 


have carried them away Priſoners with him, were rather de- 
firous to look on, than engage themſelves in the War; pre- 
ſuming that one Battle would determine all diſputes, and the 
Party which prevail'd in that, would find a general Submiſ- 
ſion throughout the Kingdom. And truly, I believe, there 
was ſcarce one Concluſion, that hath contributed more to 
the continuance and length of the War, than that generally 
receiv'd opinion in the beginning, that it would be quickly at 


an end. Hereupon, there being but one, viſible difference like 


ro beget diſtractions in the Country, which was about the Mi- 
litia, the King appointing it to be govern'd, and diſpoſed by 
the Commiſſion of Arcay, and the Parliament by Their Ordi- 
nance; for the compoſing whereof, the Gentlemen of the ſe- 
veral opinions, propoſed, between themſelves, © That neither 
* the One, nor the other ſhould be meddled with; but that all 
te ſhould be contented to fit ſtill, without engagement to ei- 
© ther Party: this ſeem'd very reaſonable to the Parliament 
Party there, who were rather carried away with an implicite 
reverence to the very name of a Parliament (the fatal diſeaſe 


of the whole Kingdom at that time) than really tranſported | 
vith the paſſion and deſign of the furious part of it; and who 


plainly diſcern'd, that, by much the greateſt part of the Per- 


{ons of Honour, Quality, and intereſt in the County, would 


cordially oppoſe their Proceedings: For, beſides the Lord 


Fairfax, there were in truth few of good Reputation, and For- 


rune, who run that way. On the other hand, the King's Party 
thought Their work done by it; for they having already ſent 


two good Regiments of Foot, the one under Colonel John 


Bellas, younger Son to the Lord Viſcount Falconbridge, and 
the other under S* William Pennyman, and two Regiments of 
Dragoons, the one under Colonel Duncomb, the other, Colo- 
nel Gen / re; beſides three or four good Troops of Horſe; and 
the King being at that diſtance, that they could not ſend Him 
farther ſupply; they thought they had nothing to do, but to 
keep the _y in ſuch a Peace, that it might do the King 
no harm by ſending Men to the Earl of Eſſex, or adhering to 


the Garriſon of Hull; and concluding, as the other did, that 
the deciſion between the King and Parliament would be at 


the firſt Encounter. Upon thele deliberations, Articles were 
FE ſolemnly 
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F the Rebellion, &c. | 
ſolemnly drawn up, conſented to, and ſubſcribed by the Lord 
Fairfax, and Harry Bellaſis, the Heir Apparent of the Lord 
Falconbridge, who were the two Knights, who ſerv'd in Par- 
liament for Tork- hire, nearly ally'd together, and of great 
kindnels till their ſeveral opinions, and affections had divided 
them in this Quarrel: the Grier adhering to the Parliament, 
the latter, with great Courage and Sobriety, to the King. 
Wir them, the Principal Perſons of either Party ſub— 
{cribed the Articles, and gave their mutual Faiths to each 
other, that they would obſerve them; being indeed no other 
than an Engagement of Neutrality, and to aſſiſt neither Party. 
Of all the Gentry of Tork - ſhire, tlicre were only two Diſ- 
ſenters on the Parliament ſide, young Hotham, and St Ed- 
ward Rhodes; who, though of the better Quality was not 
ſo much known, or contiderd, as the other. But they 
quickly found Seconds enough; for the Parliament no ſooner 


. was inform d of this Tranſaction, than they exprels'd their 


deteſtation of it, and gently in words (though ſcornfully in 
matter) reprehending the Lord Fairfax, and his Party, For 
ce being coulen'd, and over-reach'd by the other: They de- 
clar d,“ That none of the Parties to that Agcement had any 
Authority to bind that Country to any ſuch Neutrality, as 
ewas mention d in that Agreement; it being a peculiar and 
e proper Power, and Privilege of Parliament, where the 
hole Body of the Kingdom is repreſented, to bind all, or 
© any part thereof: That it was very prejudicial and dan- 


I gerous to the whole Kingdom, that one County ſhould 
ccc ithdraw themfelves from the Aſſiſtance of the reſt, to 


* which they were bound by Law, and by ſeveral Orders 
ec and Declarations of Parliament. That it was very dero- 
te gatory to the Power and Authority of Parliament, that any 
ce private Men ſhould take upon them to ſuſpend the exc- 
e cution of the Ordinance of the Militia, declar'd by both 
* Houſes to be according to Law, and very neceſſary, at that 

e time, for the preſervation of the Peace and Safety of the 
Kingdom. And therefore, they ſaid, they thought them- 
« ſelves bound in Conſcience, to hinder all farther proceed- 


te jngs upon that Agreement; and Order d, That no ſuch 8 4 


Neutrality ſhould be obſerv d in that County. For if they 
< ſhould ſufter particular Counties to divide themſelves from 
ec the reſt of the Kingdom, it would be a means of bringing 
all to Ruine and Deſtruction. And therefore they farther 


by the Par- 
liament, 1 


meta Acts of 


declar'd that © Neither the Lord Fairfax, nor the Gentle- *** 


* men of Tork-ſhire, who were Parties to thoſe Articles, nor 
e any other Inhabitants of that County, were bound by any 
4 ſuch Agreement; but requir'd them to purſuc their former 
« Reſolutions, of Maintaining and Afliſting the Parliament, 
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in defence of the Common Cauſe, according to the Ge- 


©«<qeral Proteſtation wherein thev were bound with the reſt 


c of the Kingdom, and againſt the Particular Proteſtation by 
*themſclves lately made; and according to ſuch Orders and 
*© Commiiſions as they ſhould receive from both Houſes of 
£ Parliament, from the Committee of the Lords and Com- 
*mons appointed for the Safery of rhe Kingdom, or from 
«the Earl of Eſſex Lord General. And left this their Decla- 
ration ſhould not be of Power enough to Diſſolve this Agree- 
ment, they publiſi'd their Reſolutions, and directed that 
«& Mr Hotham, and St Edward Rhodes, ſhould proceed upon 
te their former Inſtructions ; and that they ſhouid have Power 
eto ſeiſe and apprehend all Delinquents that were ſo Voted 
*by the Parliament, and all ſuch others, as Delinquents, as 
© had, or did ſhew thermſelves oppotite and diſobedient to the 
*Orders and Proceedings of Parliament. 


. Urox this Declaration, and Vote, not only young Ho- 
tham fell to the practice of Acts of Hoſtility, with all Licence, 


out of the Garriſon at Hull, but the Lord Fairfax himſelf, and 
all the Gentlemen of that Party, who had, with that Prote- 
ſtation, ſign'd the Articles, inſtead of reſenting the reproach 
to themſelves, tamely ſubmitted ro thoſe unreaſonable con- 
cluſions: and contrary to their ſolemn Promiſe and Engage- 


ment, prepar'd themſelves to bear a part in the War, and 


made all haſte to Levy Men. 


U ro ſo great a diſadvantage were the King's Party in all 


places; who were fo preciſe in promiſes, and their perſonal 
undertakings, that they believ'd they could not ſerve the King, 


and his Cauſe, if their Reputation and Integrity were once 


blemiſh'd, though ſome particular Contract prov'd to his diſ- 
advantage: whilſt the Others expoſed their Honours for any 
preſent Temporary conveniences, and thought themſelves Ab- 


folv'd by any new Reſolution of the Houſes, to whole Cuſtody = 


their Honour, and Ingenuity was committed. The preſent 


diſadvantage of this Rupture was greater to the King s Party 
there, than to the other. For (beſides that many who con- 


_ eurr'd with them very frankly and ſollicitouſly in the Nentra- 


lity, ſeparated themſelves from them, now there was a neceſſity 
of Action) they had neither Money to raiſe Men, nor Arms 
to Arm them; ſo that the ſtrength conſiſted in the Gentlemen 
themſelves, and their Retinue ; who, by the good Aﬀections 
of the Inhabitants of Jork, were ſtrong enough to ſecure one 
another within the Walls of that City. Then the Ear! of Cum- 
berland, in whom the chief power of Command was to raiſe 
Men and Money in a caſe of neceſſity, though he was a Perlo! 

of entire devotion to the King, was in his Nature unactive, — 
utterly uncsperienced in Affairs and Exigents of that hp na 
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Ox the other hand, the oppoſite Party was ſtrengthen'd 
and enabled by the ſtrong Garriſon of Hull, whence young 
Hotham, on all occaſions, was ready to ſecond them with his 
Troop of Horſe, and to take up any well Aﬀected Perſon who 
was ſuſpected to be Loyal; which drove all reſolv'd Men 
from their Houſes into Tork, where they only could be ſafe. 


The other could have what Men more they defir'd from 
London, and both ready Money from thence to Hull, and Or- 


dinances to raiſe what they would in the County to pay them. 
Leeds, Hallifax, and Bradford, three very populous, and rich 
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Towns (which depending wholly upon Clothiers too much 


malign'd the Gentry.) were wholely at their diſpoſition. 
Their Neighbours in Lincoln-ſhire were in a body to ſecond 
them, and S* Fohn Gell was on the ſame behalf poſſeſs d of 
Derby, and all that County, there being none that had the 
hardineſs yet, to declare there for the King. So that, if 
St Fohn Hotham's warineſs had not kept him from being active, 
and his Pride, and Contempt of the Lord Fairfax , upon 
whom the Country chiefly depended, hinder'd him from ſe- 
conding, and aſſiſting his Lordſhip; or if any Man had had 


the entire Command of thoſe Parts, and Forces, to have 


united them, the Parliament had, with very little reſiſtance, 
been abſolute Maſters of all Tork-ſhire ; and, as eaſily, of the 
City it ſelf. But their want of Union in particulars, though 
they agreed too well in the Main, gave the King's Party 
time to breathe, and to look about for their preſervation. 


Thereupon, they lent to the Earl of New-Caftle for Athitance ; 


offering, If he would march into Tork-ſhire, they would 


Le joyn with him, and be entirely Commanded by him; the 


Earl of Cumberland willingly offering to wave any Title to 


Command. 3 £ 
Ir was before remember'd, that when the King left orb, 


he had ſent the Earl of New-Caftle, as a Perſon of great Ho- 


nour, and Intereſt in thoſe parts, to be Governour of New- 


Caſtle; and fo to ſecure that Port, that the Parliament might 


neither ſeiſe it, nor the Scots be brib'd by it to come to the 


Aſſiſtance of their Brethren. Which Commiſſion from the 


King, his Lordſhip no ſooner executed, without the leaſt 


Hoſtility (for that Town receiv'd him with all poſſible ac- 


ſon. From his going thither (which was in Auguſt) till to- 
ward the end of November, the Earl ſpent his time in diſ- 
pofing the People of Northumberland, and the * of 
Durham, to the King's Service, and to a right under! 

of the matters in difference; in the Fortitying New-Caflle, 


and the River; whereby that Harbour might ouly be in the 
| Ss. King's. 


 knowledgments of the King's goodneſs in ſending him) but 
| he was impeach'd by the Houle of Commons of High Trea- 


tanding 
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King's Obedience; in raiſing a Garriſon for that place, and 
providing Arms for the farther advance of the King's Service. 
Then he provided for the Aſſiſtance of his Friends in Tork- 
ſhire, whole Condition grew every day more deſperate. For 
the Parliament, finding the inconveniencies of having no Com- 
mander in Chief in thoſe parts, had cauſed their Generaliſ- 


ſimo, the Earl of Eſſex, to ſend a Commiſſion to the Lord 


| «+ way Fairfax, © To Command all the Forces of York-fhire, and the 
wade Gene- adjacent Counties, in Chief; by which, in leſs time than 
-+>.4 — could be reaſonably imagin'd, he was able to draw together 
Paulino. an Army of five or fix thouſand Horſe and Foot; ſo that Tork 
5 muſt preſently have been ſwallow'd up-. 

Tve Eel f Bur, in the beginning of December, the Earl of New-Caftle 
file come; march d to their Relief; and having left a good Garriſon in 


from New- New-Caftle, and fix d fuch ſmall Garriſons in his way, as might 


Caſtle into 


Fork, ſecure his Communication with that Port, to which all his 


Ammunition was to be brought; with a Body of near three 


thouſand Foot, and fix or ſeven hundred Horſe and Dragoons, 
without any encounter with the Enemy (though they had 
threaten'd loud) he enter'd Jork; having leſſen d the Ene- 
mies ſtrength, without Blood, both in Territories and Men. 
For, aſſoon as he enter d 7ork-ſbire, two Regiments raiſed in 
Richmond-ſhire, and Cleveland, difloly'd of themſelves; having 
it yet in their choice to dwell at Home, or to leave their 


Houſes to new Comers. The Earl being now Maſter of the 


North as far as Torł, thought rather of forming an Army, and 
providing Money to pay it, than of making any farther pro- 
greſs in the Winter; and therefore ſuffer d the Lord Fairfax 
to enjoy the Southern part of that large rich County, till the 
Spring, and the improvement of his Condition, ſhould en- 


able him to advance: Vet few days paſs' d without blows, in 


which the Parliament Forces had uſually the worſt. 

S nORTI V after the Earl's coming to Tork, General King 
repair'd to him, whom he made Licutenant General of his 
Army ; who, notwithſtanding the unavoidable prejudice, in 


that * of his being a Scoteh-man, order d the 


Foot with great wiſdom and dexterity : The Charge of the 

Horſe being at the ſame time committed to General Goring ; 
who, by the Queen's favour, notwithſtanding all former fail- 
ings, was recommended to that Proyince, and quickly a 
ply'd himſelf to Action: fo that though the Lord Kante 
— Selby, and Cawood, both within a ſmall diſtance from 
Fork, the Earl was abſolute Maſter of the Field. And now 


the North yielded ſecure footing for thoſe who had been 


unreaſonably perſecuted for their Obedience to the King, the 
Queen her ſelf thought of returning into England. 
Hs Majeſty had, from her firſt gaing into Holland, dex- 


terouſly 
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terouſly endeavour d to advance the King's Intereſt, and ſent 


very great quantities of Arms and Ammunition to Neu- Caſtle 
(though, by the vigilance of the Parliament Agents in thoſe 
parts, and the Power of their Ships, too much of it was in- 
tercepted) with ſome conſiderable Sums of Money, and good 
ſtore of Officers; who, by the connivance of the Prince of 
Orange, came over to ſerve their own King. And from this 
extraordinary care of her Majeſty's, and her known grace and 
favour to the Perſon of the Earl of Ne- Caſtle, who ſhe well 
knew had contracted many Enemies by the eminency of his 
devotion to the King, that Army was by the Parliament [ty l'd 
the Queen's Army, and the Catholic Army, thereby to cxpote 
her Majeſty the more to the rude malice of the People, and 
the Army to their prejudice; perſwading them, © That it con- 
ſiſted of none but profcls'd Papiſts, who intended nothing 
but the extirpation of the Proteſtants, and eſtabliſhing their 
* own Profeſhon. 5 

Az our the middle of February, the Queen took Shipping 
from Holland, in a States-Man of War, aſſign d by the Prince 
of Orange with others for her Convoy, and arriv'd ſafely in 
Burlington-Bay, upon the Coaſt of Tork-ſhire ; where ſhe had 
the patience to ſtay on Ship-board at Anchor, the ſpace of 


two days, till the Earl had notice, © To draw ſuch a part of frm Hol- 
C his Forces that way, as might ſecure her Landing, and wait 


* on her to Tork; which he no ſooner did (and he did it 
with all imaginable Expedition) but her Majeſty came on 
Shore; and for the preſent, was pleaſed to refreſh her ſelf in 
a convenient Houſe upon the very Key, where all accommo- 


dations were made for her reception; there being many 


things of Moment to be unſhipp'd before ſhe could reaſonably 
enter upon her Journey towards Tork. 805 
Tus ſecond day after the Queens Landing, Batten, Vice- 
Admiral to the Earl of Warwick (who had waited to inter- 
cept her paſſage) with four of the King's Ships, arriv'd in Bur- 
lington Road; and, finding that her Majeſty was Landed, 
and that ſhe. lodged upon the Key, bringing his Ships to the 


neareſt diſtance, being very carly in the morning diſcharg'd 


above a hundred Cannon ( whereof many were laden with 
Croſs-bar-ſhot) for the ſpace of two hours upon the Houſe 
where her Majeſty was lodged; whereupon ſhe was forced 
out of her Bed, ſome of the ſhot making way through her own 
Chamber; and to ſhelter her {elf under a Bank in the open 
Fields; which Barbarous and Treaſonable Act was ſo much 
the more odious, in that the Parliament never ſo far took no- 
tice of it, as to diſavow it, So that many believ d it was very 

eaſing to, if not Commanded by Them; and that if the 
Ships had. encounter d at Sea, they would have left no hazard 
unrun to have deſtroy d her Majeſty Tas 
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Tu E Queen ſhortly after remov'd to York, and the King's 

Affairs proſper d to that degree, that, as the Earl of New-Caftle 

"das og had before fixed a Garriſon at Newark in Nottingham-ſhire, 
Nc, fre Which kept the Forces of Lincoln from joyning entirely with 
Ger: n at the Lord Fairfax, and had with great Courage beaten off a 
News  form'd Body of the Rebels who attempted it; ſo he now ſent 
Charles Cavendiſh, the younger Brother of the Earl of Devon- 

ſhire, with a Party Volant of Horſe and Dragoons, into Lin- 
coly-ſhire; where, about the middle of March, he aſſaulted 
Grantham, a new Garriſon of the Rebels; which he took, and 

in it above three hundred Priſoners, with all their Officers, 

Arms, and Ammunition: and, about the ſame time, St Hugh 
Cholmondley, who had done very notable Service to the Par- 
liament, and oftner defeated the Earl of New-Caftle's Troops 
(though he had been in truth hurried to that Party, rather by 

the engagement of St John Hotham, with whom he had long 
friendſhip, than by his own inclination) than any Officer of 

thole parts, very frankly revolted to his Allegiance ; and wait- 


ing on her Majetty for her Allurance of his Pardon, deliver d 


S. Hugh- up the Caſtle of Scarborough (a place of importance) to the 
— — King; the Command and Government whereof, was again 
ws Scarbo- by the Earl committed to him; which he diſcharg'd with 
— 4 Courage, and ſingular Fidelity. By this means, and thoſe 


Len. {uccelles, the Lord Fairfax quitted Selby, Cawood, and Tad- 


caſter, and retired to Pomfret, and Hallifax ; whereby the 


Earl was, upon the matter, poſſeſs d of that whole large County, 
The c. and ſo able to help his Neighbours. This was the State 
3 of that part of the North which was under the Earl of Ne- 
Lancaſhire, Caftle's Commiſſion : For Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and Shropſhire, 
R were in a worſe Condition; of which, and the Neighbour 
fue, Counties, it will be neceſſary in the next place to ſay ſome- 

what; and of thoſe firſt which lie fartheſt off 


W & have ſaid before, that when the King left Shrewsbury, 


and march'd to meet the Earl of Eſſex, (which he did at Edge- 
hill) all his deſigns being t6 come to a Battle; and the opi- 


nion of moſt, that a Battle would determine all; he was to 


apply all the ſtrength and force he could poſſibly raiſe, to 


the encreaſing of his Army; ſo that he left no Garriſon behind 
him, but rely d upon the Intereſt and Authority of the Lord 
Strange (who was, by the death of his Father, now Earl of 
Derby) to ſuppreſs all Commotions, and Inſurrections, which 


might happen in the Counties of Lancaſbire, and Cheſhire ; 
which his Lordihip was confident he ſhould be able to do, 
and was then generally believ'd to have a greater Influence 


upon thoſe two Counties, and a more abſolute Command over 


the People in them, than any Subject in England had, in any 
other Quarter of the Kingdom. The Town of — 
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and that good County, where the King had been ſo proſperous 
{and by which the People were more engaged) he intruſted 
only to that good Spirit that then poſſe(s'd it, and to the Le- 
gal Authority of the Sheriffs, and ]uſtices of the Peace. And 
it fared in thoſe Counties as in all other parts of the King- 
dom, that the number of thoſe who deſired to fit ſtill, was 
greater than of thoſe who detir'd to engage in either Party; 
jo that they were generally inclin'd to Articles of Neatraliry. 
And in Cheſhire, the Active People of both ſides came to thoſe 
Capitulations, with as much folemnity a» had been in Tork- 


ſhire, and by the fame declaration of the Parliament (uh 


the ſame, that there was no other difference but alterations of 
Names and Places) were abſolv'd from the obſervrtion of 
them. And then St Milliam Byuerton, a Gentleman of 2 com- 
petent Fortune in that County, and Knight for that Shire in 
Parliament, but moſt notorious tor a known averſion to the 
Government of the Church, bringing with him from London 
a Troop of Horle, and a Regiment of Dragoons, march'd 


chither to protect thoſe who were of that Party, and, under 


ſuch a ſhelter, to encourage them to appear. 

Tat City of Cheſter was firm to the King, by the virtue 
of the Inhabitants, and Intereſt of the Biſhop, and Cathedral 
Men; bur clpecially by the reputation, and dexterity of M* 
O. Bridgman, Son to the Bithop, and a Lawyer of very good 
Eſtimation; who not only inform'd them of their duty, and 
encouraged them in it, but upon his Credit and Eſtate, both 


which were very good, ſupplied them with whatſoever was 


14.5 


neceſſary for their defence; ſo that they were not put to be 


Honeſt and Expenſive together. But as they had no Garriſon 


of Soldiers, ſo they had no Officer of skill and experience to 


manage, and direct that Courage which, at leaſt, was willing 
to defend their own Walls, which they were now like to be 


put to. Therctore the King ſent thither Sr Nicholas Byron, 2 


Soldier of very good Command, with a Commiſſion to be 


* Colonel-General of Cheſhire, and Shropſhire, and to be Go- 


e yernour of Cheſter ; who being a Perſon of great aftabiliry, 


and dexterity, as well as Martial knowledge, gave great Lite 


to the deſigns of the well affected there; and, with the en- 


couragement of ſome Gentlemen of North es, in a ſhort 


time raiſed ſuch a power of Horſe and Foot, as made often 


 Skirmitſhes with the Enemv; ſometimes with notable advan- 


rage, never with any ſignal lofs. Sr William I Fortify'd 
Nantwich, as the King's Party did Cheſter ; fr551 which Gar- 
riſons, containing both their Forces, they conn which 
ſhould moſt prevail upon, that is moſt ſuhdue, the Affections 
of the County, to declare for, and joyn wich then, Bar the 


fair expeQation of Cheſhire was Clouded by the rms that 


aruic 


Loyal to the King: yet the reſtleſs Spirit of the Seditious Party 


lubject to that Lord's Commands. 
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aſhire, where Men of no Name, and contemn'd 


aroſe in I. anc 


Intercſt, by the meer credit of the Parliament, and frenzy of 1 


the People, on a ſuddain ſnatch'd that large and populous 
County, from their Devotion to the Earl of Derby. 

Txt Town of Mancheſter had, from the beginning (out 
of that factious humour which poſſeſs d moſt Corporations, 
and the Pride of their Wealth) oppoſed the King, and declar'd 
Magiſterially for the Parliament. But as a great part of the 
County conſiſted of Papiſts, of whoſe Inſurrections they had 
made ſuch uſe in the beginning of the Parliament, when they 
had a mind to Alarm the Pepple with dangers; ſo it was 


_ confidently believ'd, that there was not one Man of ten 


throughout that County, who meant not to be Dutiful, and 


was ſo ſedulous, and induſtrious, and every one of the Party 


fo ready to be engaged, and punctually to obey; and, on the 


other hand, the Earl of Derby fo unactive, and fo uncom- 


gy plying with thoſe who were fuller of alacrity, and would 


ve proceeded more vigorouſly againſt the Enemy; or, 
through want of experience ſo irreſolute, that inſtead of coun- 
tenancing the King's Party in Cheſhire, which was expected 
from him, the Earl inſenſibly, found emma. nog to be almoſt 
nes againſt him: the Rebels, every day, gaining, and 
ortifying all the ſtrong Towns, and ſurprizing his Troops, 
without any conſiderable Encounter. And yet, fo hard was 
the King's Condition, that though he knew thoſe great miſ- 
fortunes procecded from want of Conduct, and of a vigorous 
and expert Commander, he thought it not ſafe to make any 


alteration, leſt that Earl might be provoked, out of diſdain to 


have any Superior in Lancaſhire, to manifeſt how much he 
could do againſt him, though it appear'd he could do little 
for him. Yet it was eaſily diſcern d, that his Ancient Power 


there depended more upon the Fear, than Love of the Peo- 


ple; there being very many, now in this time of Liberty, en- 
gaging themſelves againſt the King, that they might not be 
HowEves, the King committing Zancaſbire ſtill to his 
Lordſhip's care (whoſe Fidelity, without doubt, was blame- 
leſs, whatever his Skill was) he ſent the Lord Capel to Shrew/- 
bury, with a Commiſſion of © Lieutenant General of Shrop- 
« ſve, Cheſhire, and North Wales; who, being a Perſon of 
great Fortune, and Honour, quickly ingaged thole parts in 
a chearful Aſſociation ; and raiſed a Body of Horſe and Foot, 


that gave S* William Bruerton ſo much trouble at Nantwich, 


that the Garriſon at Cheſter had breath to enlarge it's Quar- 
ters, and to provide for it's own ſecurity ; though the Ene- 
my omitted no opportunity of infeſtipg them, and gave them 

as 


* 


* 


. t 
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as much trouble as was poſſible. It cannot be denied but 


ee 
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f Sr William Bruerton, and the other Gentlemen of that Party, 
albeit their Education, and courſe of life, had been very dit- 
ferent from their preſent Engagements, and for the moſt part 
| were very unpromiſing in matters of War, and therefore 
were too much contemn'd Enemies, executed their Com- 
mands with notable Sobriety, and indefatigable Induſtry (vir- 
tues not ſo well practiſed in the King's Quarters) inſomuch 
as the beſt Soldiers who encounter'd with them, had no 
| cauſe to deſpiſe them. Ir is true, they had no other ſtreights 
and difficulties to ſtruggle with than what proceeded from 
their Enemies; being always ſupplied with Money to pay their 
Soldiers, and with Arms to Arm them; whereby it was in 
their power not to grieve and oppreſs the People. And there- 
by (beſides the ſpirit of Faction that much govern'd) the 
Common People were more devoted to them, and gave them 
all Intelligence of what might concern them; whereas they 
who were intruſted to govern the King's Affairs, had intole- 
rable difficulties to paſs through; being to raiſe Men without 
Money, to Arm them without Weapons (that is they had no 
Magazine to ſupply them) and to keep them together with- 
out Pay; fo that the Country was both to Feed, and Cloath 
the Soldiers; which quickly inclined them to remember only 
the Burden, and forget the Quarrel. 5 
Tu difference in the temper of the Common People of 


both ſides was fo great, that they who inclined to the Parlia- 


ment, left nothing unperform'd that might advance the Cauſe; 
and were incredibly vigilant and induſtrious to crols, and 
hinder whatſoever might promote the King's: whereas they 


| = Wiſh'd well ro Him, thought they had perform'd their 


duty in doing So, and that they had done enough For him, in 

that they had done nothing Againſt him. 

Troven, by this ſending the Lord Capel, thoſe Counties 

of Shropſhire and Cheſhire, with the Aſſiſtance of North Wales, 

Kept thole parts ſo near their Obedience, that their Diſobe- 
Kience was not yet pernicious to the King, in ſending Aſſi- 

Nance to the Earl of Eſſex againſt his Majeſty, or to the Lord 
Fairfax againſt the Earl of New-Caſile ; * thoſe Counties n. Cndi- 
Fhich lay in the line between Oxford and Tori, were, upon ., po pom 
the matter, entirely poſſeſsd by the Enemy. The Garriſon ce be- 
Northampton kept that whole County in obedience to the je» 0x- 
arliament, fave, that from Banbury the adjacent Parts were york, 
rced to bring ſome contribution thither. In Warwick-ſhire 

the King had no footing ; the Caſtle of Warwick, the City of 
Coventry, and his own Caſtle of Killing1worth, being fortified 

againſt him. The Lord Grey, Son to the Earl of Stamford 
' the Command of Leiceſter-fhire; and had put a Garriſon | 


into 


g 
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into Leicefter. Derby-ſhire, without any viſible Party in it for 
the King, was under the power of Sr ohn Gell, who had for- 
titied Derby. And all thete Counties, with Stafford-ſhire, were 
united in an Ailociation againlt the King under the Command 


of the Lord Brook; who was, by the Earl of Eſſex, made Ge- 


ncral of that Aſſociation; a Man cordially Diſaffected to the 
Government of the Church, and upon whom that Party had 


nà great dependance. This Aſſociation receiv'd no other In- 


terruption from, or for the King, than what Colonel Haſtings 
gave; who, being a vounger Son to the Earl of Huntington, 
had appear d eminently for the King from the beginning; 
having raiſed a good Troop of Horſe with the firſt, and, in 
the head thercot, charged at Edge- hill. 5 

Ar r the King was ſettled at Oxford, Colonel Haſtings, 


with his own Troop of Horſe only, and ſome Officers which 
he eaſily gather d together, went with a Commiſſion into Lei- 


with the na wag; A the King's Service being t 


ceſter-ſhire © Of Colonel General of that County, and fix d him- 
ſelf at Aſhby de la Zouch, the Houſe of the Earl of Huntington, 
his Father, who was then living; which he preſently fortified; 
and, in a very ſhort time, by his Intereſt there, raiſed ſo good 
a Party of Horſe and Foot, that he maintain'd many Skirmiſhes 

G more ad- 
vanccd there, by the notable Animoſities between the two Fa- 
milies of Huntington and Stamford, between whom the County 
was divided paſſionately enough, without any 8 
And now the Sons fought the Publick Quarrel, with their 
Private Spirit and Indignation. But the King had the advan- 
tage in His Champion, the Lord Grey being a young Man 
of no eminent parts, and only backed with the Credit and 
Authority of the Parliament: whereas Colonel Haſtings, 
though a younger Brother, by his perſonal reputation, had 
ſupported his family; and, by the intereſt of it, and the Af- 
fection that People bore to him, brought, no doubt, an ad- 


dition of Power to the very Cauſe. Inſomuch as he not only 


defended himſelf againſt the Forces of the Parliament in Lei- 


ceſter. ſbire, but diſquieted S* ohn Gell in Derby-ſhire, and fixed 


ſome convenient Garriſons in Stafford: ſpire. 
Asour the ſame time, ſome Gentlemen of that County, 


rather well affected than experienced, before they were well 


of Efſex's Army, and the reſt out of the Garritons of Coventry, 


enough provided to go through their work, ſeiſed on the 
Cloſe in Lichfeld for the King; a place naturally ſtrong, and 
defended with a Mote, and a very high and thick Wall ; 
which in the Infancy of the War was thought a good Forti- 
fication. To ſuppreſs this growing Force, within the limits 
of his Aſſociation, the Lord Brook advanc'd with a form'd 
Body of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon; part drawn from the Earl 


and 
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and Warwick; and without any reſiſtance, enter d the City 
of Lichfield ; which, being unfortified, was open to all Comers. 
The Number in the Cloſe was not great, nor their Proviſions 
tuch as ſhould have been, and very well might have been, 
made; ſo that he made no doubt of being ipcedily Maſter 
of it; St Fobn Gell having brought up a good addition of The Lord 
ſtrength to him from Derby. He was fo far from apprehend- 2 
ing any danger from the beſieged, that himſelf lodg'd in a te Catbe- 
Houſe within Muſquet-ſhot of the Cloſe; where, the very 249 
day be meant to affaulr it, ſitting in his Chamber, and the wich wer 
Window open, he was, from the Wall of the Cloſe, by a Com- of 
mon Soldier, ſhot with a Muſquet in the Eye; of which he Jokn Gelb 
inſtantly died without ſpeaking a word. 
Tux were many diſcourſes and obſervations upon his 
death, that it ſhould be upon St Shad's day (being the le- 
cond day of March) by whole Name, he being a Biſhop 
ſhortly after the planting of Chriſtianity in this Ifland, that 
Church had been anciently call'd, And it was reported, thas 
in his Prayer, that very Morning (tor he uſed to pray pub- 
lickly though his Chaplain were in the preſence) he wiſh'd, 
That if the Cauſe he were in, were not right and juſt, he 
* might be preſently cut off. They who were acquainted 
with him, believ'd him to be well natur'd, and juit; and 
rather ſeduced, and corrupted in his underſtanding, than per- 
verſe and malicious. Whether his Paſhons or Conſcience 
ſwayed him, he was undoubredly one of thoſe who could have 
been with moſt difficulty reconciled to the Government of 
Church or State: and therefore his death was look d upon 
as no ill Omen to Peace, and was exceedingly hed by 
His Party; which had ſcarce a more abſolute confidence in 
any Man than in Him. However, it brought not that relief 
to the beſieged in the Cloſe as was believ'd it would; for the 
{ame Forces, under St Fohn Gell, proceeded ſo vigorouſly in 
the work, and they within ſo faintly, and unskilfully, that 
_ without any of that diſtreſs which Men thought it might bear, 
and which it did, within a ſhort time after, bear againſt the 
King, the place was yielded without other conditions than of 
Quarter; by which many Perſons became Priſoners, of too 
| good Quality to have their Names remember C. 
B y this prize, the Spirits of that Party were much exalted, 
and the King's Party in thoſe parts as much caſt down. Vet 
{ome Gentlemen betook themſelves to the Town of Stafford, Stafford 
and having too much declar'd for the King, when they thought.. 
Lichfield would have been of ſtrength to ſecure them, to Gene, 
hope to live unhurt at their Houſes, refoly'd to defend that . . 
place; againſt which Sr Fohn Gell drew his late fleſh'd Troops. 0 
But the Earl of Northampton (who intended the relief of 
F DI Lichfield 
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| Lichfield, if they had Had any patience to expect it) with a 


ſtrong Party of Horſe, and Dragoons, from his Garriſon of 
Banbury, came ſeaſonably to their Succour, and put himſelf | 
into the Town; and, the ſame Night, beat up a Quarter of 


the Enemies, in which he kill'd and took above an hundred 


of their Horſe. St Fohn Gell retir'd fo far as to meet with 


Sr William Bruerton, who, from Nantwich, was coming to 
joyn with him for the ſubduing of Stafford ; and, having 
done tht, reſolvd to march in a Body for the clearing the 
other Counties. When they were joyn'd, being near three 
thouſand Foot, and Horſe, with a good Train of Artillery, 
they moved back towards Stafford, imagining the Earl of 
Northampton would meet them without the Walls: and it 
ſo fell out; for the Earl no ſooner heard that the Rebels 
were drawing towards the. Town, but he drew out his Party, 
to encounter them; imagining it could be only Gell, whoſe 
Numbers he underſtood, and whoſe Courage he much un- 
dervalued. oh 
Ix was on a Sunday, about the middle of March, when, in 

the afternoon, he march'd out of Stafford ; his Party con- 


| fiſting of Horſe, and Dragoons, and ſome few Foot, the 


whole Number being under one thouſand, and found the 


Enemy, in very good Order, expecting them upon a place 


call'd Hopton-Heath, ſome two Miles from Stafford. Though 


the Number was more than double to the Earl's, yet the 


Heath ſeeming very fair, the breadth of it being more than 
Muſguer-ſhot from Encloſure on each fide, and the number 
of his Horſe being at leaſt equal to the other, he reſolv d to 
charge them; and accordingly Did, with fo good ſucceſs, 
that he totally routed that part of their Horſe; and, rallying 


again his Men; he Charg d the other part of their Horſe, 


which ſtood more in ſhelter of their Foot; and ſo totally 
routed, and diſperſed them, that the Enemy had ſcarce a 
Horſe left upon the Field; and took likewiſe from them 
eight pieces of Cannon. 5 

Ix this ſecond Charge the Earl of Northampton being en- 
gaged in the execution, very near, or among their Foot, had 
his Horſe kill'd under him. So that his own Horſe (accord- 
ing to their unhappy practice) with too much fury purſuing 
the Chaſe, he was left encompaſs'd by his Enemies. - Whar 
His behaviour was afterwards, and Their Carriage towards 


Him, can be known only by the Teſtimony of the Rebels; 


who confeſs'd, that after he was on his feet, he kill'd with his 


own hand the Colonel of Foot who made firſt haſte to him; 


and that after his head-piece was ſtricken off with the But- 


end of a Muſquet, they offer'd him Quarter; which, they 


ſay, be refus d; anſwering, That he ſcorn d to take Dee 
strom 
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from ſuch baſe Rogues, and Rebels, as they were. After Tie E of 


which, he was flain by a blow with a Halbert on the hinder 


rt of his Head, receiving, at the ſame time, another deep e Hopton- 


wound in his Face. 


ALL this time the Enemies Foot ſtood, which (after their varing #8 


Horſe were diſperſed) St Thomas Byron, who Commanded the 
Prince of Wales's Regiment, a Gentleman of great Courage, 


the Enemies 


and of very good Conduct, Charg'd with good Execution. him. 


But the Night came on apace, and the Field which they 
thought fo fair, was found full of Coal-pits, and Holes dan- 
gerous for their Horſe; ſo that they thought fit to forbear 
farther Action, till they might have the Morning's light; 
and ſtood all that Night in the Field. When the Morning 
appear d, there was no enemy to be ſeen. For aſſoon as the 
Fight ended, and the Night drew on, that they were un- 
perceiv d, they had left the Field, in hope that their ſcatter'd 
Horſe would find them in Quarters more remote from the 
danger. The Victorious Party was fo harafled with duty, 
and tir'd with the Fight, ſo caſt down with the loſs of their 
General, and ſo deſtitute of Officers to direct, and Command, 
what was next to be done ( For the Lord Compton, the Earl's 
eldeſt Son, had receiv'd a ſhot in the Leg; S Thomas Byron 
a ſhot in the Thigh, whereby they were not able to keep the 
Field; and many other Officers hurt) that they retir'd ro re- 
freſh themſelves at Stafford, after they had taken the Spoil 
of the Field and buricd their Dead. 
Is this Fight, which was ſharp, and ſhort, there were 
kill'd, and taken Priſoners, of the Parliament Party, above 
two hundred, and more than that number wounded. For, 
the Horſe Charging among their Foot, more were hurt than 
kill'd. Eight pieces of their Cannon, and moſt of their Am- 
munition was likewiſe taken. Of the Earl's Party were ſlain 
but five and twenty, whereof there were two Captains, ſome 
inferior Officers, and the reit Common Men: but there were 
as many hurt, and thoſe of the Chief Officers. They who had 
all the Enſigns of Victory, but their General, thought them- 
ſelves undone; whilſt the other fide, who had eſcaped in the 
Night, and made a hard ſhift to carry his dead Body with 
them, hardly believ'd they were loſers: W 


Et, velut equali bellatum forte fulſet, 
Componit cum claſſe virum ------ 


Tus truth is, a greater Victory had been an unequal re- 


compence for ſuch a loſs. He was a Perſon of great Courage, u c 
Honour, and Fidelity, and not well known till his Evening ; 


having, in the Eaſe, and Plenty, and Luxury of that too happy 
Vol. II. Part 1. mT time, 
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time, indulg'd to himſelf, with that Licence which was then 
thought neceſſary to great Fortunes: but from the beginning 
of thele Diſtractions, as if he had been awaken d out of a 
Lethargy, he never proceeded with a luke-warm Temper. 
Before the Standard was ſet up, he appear d in Warwick-ſhire 
againſt the Lord Brook, and as * upon his own Reputa- 
tion as the Juſtice of the Cauſe {which was not ſo well then 


_ underſtood ) diſcountenanced, and drove him out of that 


County. Afterwards he took the Ordnance from Banbury- 


Caſtle, and brought them to the King. Aſſoon as an Army 


was to be raiſed, he Levied, with the firſt, upon his own 
charge, a Troop of Horſe, and a Regiment of Foot; and 
(not like ſome other Men, who warily diſtributed their Fa- 
mily to both ſides, one Son to ſerve the King, whilſt his Fa- 
ther, or another Son, engag'd as far for the Parliament) en- 


tirely dedicated all his Children to the Quarrel ; having four 


Sons Officers under him, whereof three Charged that day 


in the Field: And from the time he ſubmitted himſelf to 
the profeſſion of a Soldier, no Man more punctual upon 
Command, no Man more diligent and vigilant in Duty. All 
diſtreſſes he bore like a Common Man, and all wants, and 


hardneſſes, as if he had never known plenty, or caſe ; moſt 


prodigal of his Perſon to danger; and would often ſay, 
„That if he outliv'd theſe Wars, he was certain never to 


c have fo noble a death. So that it is not to be wonder d, 


Bruerton, 


if, upon ſuch a ſtroke, the Body that felt it, thought it had 
loſt more than a Limb. | 8 
Ass oo as it was known where the Enemy reſted after 
their Retreat, the Young Earl of Northampton ſent a Trum- 
pet to Sr 7h Gell, to deſire the Body of his Father, that he 
might give it ſuch decent burial as became him. Gell and 
joyntly, by Letter, demanded, In exchange for 
te the dead Body, all their Ammunition, Priſoners, and Can- 
cc non, they had loſt at the Battle; which demands being ſo 
unreaſonable, and againſt the Law of Arms, the Earl ſent 


again to them, to deſire, That if they would not return the 


e it, whereby it might be preſerv'd to receive thoſe Rites, 


the Princi- 
pality of 
Wales at 
that time. 


„Corps, that his Chirurgion might have leave to Embalm 


< when they ſhould be willing to gratify him, which he pre- 


* ſum d, upon more diſpathonate thoughts, they would be. 


Their anſwer to this was as unreaſonable as the other, That 


© they would neither ſend the Body, nor permit his Chirur- | 
geons to come to embalm it; preſuming, it is 22 that 


Mie State of 


the Piety of the Son would have prevail d to 

heard-of Propoſitions comply d with. 

A v fo We ſhall, for he preſent, leave theſe parts, and 

viſit the Principality of Wales; of which, hitherto, very _ 
- | 


ve their un- 
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hath been ſaid; and from the Affection whereof, the King 
had, from the beginning, a very great benefit; it having 
ſupply d him with three or four good Regiments of Foot, in 
which many of their Gentry were engag d, before the Battle 
of Edge- bill. 
Ir hath been before remember d, that the Marquis of Hert- 
ford drew with him out of Wales, and brought to Oxford 
about Chriſtmas near two thouſand Men; leaving Wales 
guarded only with the Courage and Fidelity of the Gentry, 
and Inhabitants. After that, North Wales lying moſt con- 
venient to back Cheſter, and Shrewsbury, which places, whilft 
the Enemy was Maſter of the Field, recciv'd their chief ſup- 
plies of Men and Proviſions from thence ; the King always 
ut it under the Government of thoſe to whom he committed 
thoſe parts. South Wales which is much the larger, and Tre Lord | 
richer part of that Dominion, he committed to the charge * 
of the Lord Herbert, eldeſt Son to the Marquis of Morceſter; Ear! «f 
whom he made his Lieutenant General, adding Monmouth- Vor<ctter, 
| ſhire to his Commiſſion. 1 ral of S1ath 
Tus were, in the opinion of many, great objections Wales. 
againſt committing that Employment to that Noble Lord, 
whoſe Perſon many Men lov'd, and very few hated. Firſt, 
he had no knowledge, or experience in the Martial Profel- 
fion; then his Religion, being of that ſort of Catholicks the 
People render'd odious, by acculing it to be moſt Jeſuited, 
Men apprehended would not only produce a greater brand 
upon the King of favouring Papiſts and Popery, than he had 
been yet reproach'd with (for, though he had ſome Papitts 
entertain'd in his Armies, yet all Men truſted by him in Su- 
rior Commands, were Men of unblemiſh'd Integrity in the 
— Religion: and in all his Armies, he had but one 
General Officer, of the contrary Religion, S* Arthur Aſton, 
whom the Papiſts notwithſtanding would not acknowledge 
for a Papiſt) this gave opportunity and excuſe to many Per- 
ſons of Quality, and great Intereſt in thoſe Counties (be- 
| tween whom and that Lord's Family, there had been perpe- 
n | tualFeudsand 8 to leſſen their Zeal to the King's 
Cauſe, out of jealouſy of the others Religion: and thoſe 
Conteſtations had been lately improv'd with ſome ſharpneſs, 
i by the Lord Herbert's Carriage towards the Lord Marquis of 
Hertford, during the time of his Reſidence there; when, out 
of vanity to magnifie his own Power, he had not ſhew'd that 
due regard to that of the other which he ſhould have had. 
— And no doubt, if he had been of that mind, it would much 
more have advanced the King's Service, if he would have con- 
d tributed his full Aſſiſtance to another, who more Popularly 
might have born the Title of ſuch a Command. 
th . ＋ Bur 
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B ur on the other ſide, the neceſſity of diſpoſing thoſe parts, 
divided from the reſt of tlie Kingdom, under the Command 
of ſome Perſon of Honour and Intereſt, was very viſible; and 
the expedition in doing it was as neceſſary; the Parliament 
being poſſeſs d of Gloceſter, and Briſtol, and ſo having ſuch 
an influence upon the Trade and Livelyhood of that People, 
by their abſolute Command of the Severn, that except there 
were extraordinary care of keeping them, they would be 
quickly loſt. Beſides that, at the ſame time, there was dil- 
_ courſe, in the Houſes, ©* Of {ending the Earl of Pembroke thi- 
*ther, whoſe Eſtate was very great in thoſe parts, and his 
Reputation equal. The Parliament had ron} ſuch footing 
in Pembroke-ſhire, that many of the principal Gentlemen had 
declared for Them; and the Harbour of Milford-Haven gave 
their Fleet opportunity to give them all ſupplies, and relief. 
This being the State of thoſe parts, the Lord Herbert not 


only offer'd, but defir'd to receive that Command; and en- 


gaged himſelf, © Not only to ſecure it from the Oppoſition, 
*and Malignity of the other hon but, before the Spring, 


«to raiſe ſuch a ſtrength of Horſe, and Foot, and to pro- 


*yide ſuch an Equipage to march with, that might reduce 


* Gloceſter, and be then added to the King's Army, when he 
* ſhould be ready to take the Field; and all this fo much at 
his own charge ( for his Father, who was well able, would 


to repay him, when he ſhould be reſtor'd to his own) © that 
* he would receive no part of the King's Revenue, or of ſuch 
“Money, as his Majeſty could be able to draw for the ſupply 
of his own more immediate occaſions. 

Tr1s was a very great offer, and ſuch as no Man elſe 
could ſo reaſonably make. For the Marquis of Worceſter was 
generally reputed the greateſt Mony'd Man of the Kingdom; 
and, vrobabl; 
to disburſe it for the King, who might be able to repay it, 
than to have it taken from him by the other Party ; which 
would be hardly queſtionable if They prevail'd. The Lord 
Herbert himſelf was a Man of more than ordinary Affection 
and Reverence to the Perſon of the King, and one, who, 


furniſh Money, as was pretended, upon the King's ou 


| he was ſure, would neither deceive nor betray him. For his 


Religion, it might work _ Himſelf, but could not diſquiet 
other Men, For though he were a Papiſt, he was never like 


to make others ſo; and his Reputation and Intereſt was very 


great with many Gentlemen of thoſe Countics, who were 
not at all friends to his Religion. It was not poſſible to em- 
ploy any Perſon of Intereſt, and Power in thoſe parts ( and 
there were many objections from the Nature, and Manners 
of that People, againſt a meer Stranger) againſt whom _— 
wo 


„might not think it an unthrifty thing, rather 


— 


[= _ — 


r 


* 
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would not be ſome Faction, and Animoſity ; for the Emula- 
tions, and Diſſention between Families was general and no- 


torious: and therefore it would be beſt to chooſe ſuch a one, 


who was like to have a greater Faction for him, than againſt 
him. And it was to be hoped that the old Grudges, and 
Prejudices, which had been rather againſt the Houſe of Wor- 


ceſter, and the Popiſh Religion profeſſed there; than againſt 
the Perſon of this Lord, would have been compoſed, and 


declin'd by his fair and gentle Carriage towards all Men (as 
in truth he was of a civil, and obliging Nature) and by the 
8 of thoſe, who, for the Cauſe, and Con- 
cience ſake, would, it was hoped, Sacrifice all trivial and pri- 
vate Conrentions to a Union * muſt vindicate the Religion, 


Honour, and Juſtice of the Kingdom. 


Uron thele reaſons, and theſe preſumptions, the King 
granted ſuch a Commithon, as is before mention'd to the 
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Lord Herbert; who with more expedition than was expected 
„Kr by others belicy'd pothble, raiſed a Body of Tee Lord 
above fifteen hundred Foot, and near five hundred Horſe, wo 


very well and ſufficiently Aim'd ; which increaſed the merit 1. . 


of the Service. 

Tur Horſe he put under the Command of his Brother, the 
Lord Fohn Somerſet, a maiden Soldier too; and the Foot un- 
der Colonel Lawley, whom he made his Major General, a 
bold and a ſprightly Officer. About the middle of February 
he march d towards Gloceſter, with an ill Omen at his ſetting 


out; for a Rabble of the Country People being got together, 


without Order, or Officer of Name, Barricadoed a little Vil- 
lage in the Forreſt of Deane, call'd Cover (through which he 
was to pals) and refuſed to give him entrance; and our of 


a Window kill'd Colonel Lawley, and two Officers more, 


without hurting a Common Soldier; whereby that Body was 
deſtitute of any Perſon of Experience to Command them. 
However the Lord Herbert, who was himſelf ſeldom with his 
Forces, ſhortly after placed Colonel Brett in that Command; 
who, without any Skirmiſh of importance, march'd through 
the Forreſt of Deane, and fix d a Quarter, which contain'd 


his whole Body, at the Vineyard, the Biſhop of Gloceſter's Pa- 


lace, within leſs than half a Mile of Gloceſler. And by that 
means, there being only a long Bridge over the Severn, by 
which Men could come out or go in to Glecefter, he fully 
Block d up the Town on that fide, expecting that Prince Mau- 


rice from Cirenceſter, ſhould take equal care to diſtreſs it on 


the other; which he did to a good degree. EE Nas 
Bur Sr William Waller, with a light Party of Horſe, and 
Dragoons, near too thouſand, from the Earl of Eſſexs Army, 


had made a quick march through Milt. ſbire (after his — 
- - 
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tion was ſo great among the new Welſh Soldiers, very few of 
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of Chicheſter) and taking, with little loſs and trouble, a ſmall 
Garriſon of the King's, conſiſting of about fix or ſevenſcore 
at Malmsbury, before it was fortified, or provided, made a 
face of looking towards Cirenceſter ; where when he found he 
was expected, by a ſuddain Night March, in which he was very 
dexterous and ſucceſsful, he poſted to the River Severn, fix 


Miles Weſt of Gloceſter, from whence he had appointed ma- 


ny flat Boats to meet him; and in them, in the light day, 
the Guard of the River being either Treachcroutly, or Sot- 
tiſhly neglected by the Lord Herbert's Forces, Tranſported his 
whole Body, which, upon the advantage of that Paſs, might 
have been reſiſted by a few Men. Hereupon the Conſterna- 


their Officers having ever ſeen an Enemy, that though their 


Works were too good to be enter'd by Horſe, and Dragoons ; 


though the Avenues were but narrow, in all which they had 
Cannon planted, and their numbers very near, if not fully, 


Þ fi Equal to the Enemy; upon the advance of St William Waller 


5 5y Fr Wil- 


Jam Waller 


4d routed, 


upon them, without giving, or receiving blow, they fairly 


{ent out to Treat; and as kindly deliver'd up Themſelves, 
and their Arms, upon the ſingle grant of Quarter: A Sub- 
miſſion ſo like a Stratagem, that the Enemy could hardly truſt 
it. Yet, in the end, they made a ſhift to put near thirteen 


hundred Foot, and three Troops of Horſe, Priſoners into Glo- 


imploy d to the moſt advantage, I am perſwaded the War 


ceſter, the Lord Herbert himſelf being at that time at Oxford, 


and the Lord Fobn Somerſet with three or four Troops at a ſafe 
diſtance from the reſt. = | | 
Tus was the end of that Muſhroom-Army, which grew 
up and periſh'd ſo ſoon, that the loſs of it was ſcarce appre- 
hended at Oxford, becauſe the Strength, or rather the Num- 
ber, was not underſtood. Bur if the Money, which was laid 


out in Raiſing, Arming, and Paying that Body of Men, which 
never advanc'd the King's Service in the leaſt degree, had 


been brought into the King's Receipt at Oxford, to have been 


might have been ended the next Summer. For I have heard 
the Lord Herbert ſay, That thoſe preparations, and the other, 
tt which by that Defeat were render'd uſeleſs, coſt above three- 
* {core thouſand pounds; whereof, though much came from 
the Marquis's Coffers, yet, no doubt, the general Contribu- 


tions from the Catholicks made a good part: and very con- 


ſiderable Sums were receiv'd by him of the King's Revenue 
upon Wardſhips, and other ways: for it was a common pra- 
ctice in thoſe times, for Men to get into Employments upon 
promiſes, that they would not do this or that, without which 
no body elſe would undertake that Service ; and being, up- 
on thole terms, receir'd into it, they immediately did the 


other, 


of another, that the King always look 
groundleſs, bloody, and wicked Rebellion, that ever poſſeſs d 
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other, becauſe no other Man would do the Service without it. 

Tax fame of this prodigious Victory fo ſubdued all choſe 
parts, that S* William Waller, with the ſame fpirit of celcrity, 
and attended with the ſame Succeſs, flew to Hereford ; and 


though a walled Town, and repleniſh'd with a Garriſon, had 85. W. wal- 


That likewiſe deliver'd to him upon the ſame terms as the! 


wiſe ſurpriſed being newly Garriſon'd ; his motion being fo . 
_ that though Prince Maurice attended him with all poſ- 
ble diligence, he could ncver farther engage him than in 
light Skirmiſhes; and, having taken this progre!s, return d 
ſafe to Gloceſter; and from thence to the Earl of Eſex's Army; 
having made no other ule of his Conquelts, than the diſho- 
nouring ſo many places, which had fo quietly yielded to him; 
into which (for he fixed no one Garriſon) the King's Forces 
immediately enter d again. So that his Majeſty's Quarters 
continued the ſame they were, haraſſed only, and diſcounte- 
nanced, nothing ſtreighten'd by this Incurſion; and the Lord 
Herbert again intended new Levies. 


HAVING now, with as much clearneſs as I could, remem- e Stare of 
ber d the true State of the King's Affairs, and the condition of 1e 


the Kingdom, at the end of this year 1642, with which in- ear 
tend to conclude this ſixth Book; I ſhall, before I return to 
| Oxford, to conclude the year, briefly call ro remembrance the bene he 

diſconſolate State of Ireland; of which, advantage was always ns 4 


I the t 


taken againſt the King, to render him odious to the People, your: woe. 


as if he countenanced, at leaſt not ſufficiently abhorr'd, that 
wicked, and unnatural Rebellion. And this Imputation was 
with fo great Art inſinuated, that it got credit with many; 
inſomuch as I have heard ſome, who could make no other 
Excuſe for adhereing to the Parliament, ſay, They were per- 

« ſwaded that the King favour'd thoſe Rebels; which, they 
ſaid, Could not be without ſome deſign upon the Religion, 
« Liberty, and Proſperity of England. Whereas I can aver 
truly, upon as good grounds, as ever any Man {poke the heart 
'd upon it, as the moſt 


the Spirits of that People; and was not more griev'd at any 
one circumſtance of the Domeſtick diſtractions, than, as ir 


hinder d him from chaſtiſing, and taking Vengeance upon the 


Other: which from his Soul he deſir d. | 
Bur in this diſcourſe of Ireland, it cannot be expected, 


that I ſhould, neither do I intend to mention all the memo- 


rable Actions (in which were great Inſtances of God's own 
deteſtation of thoſe inhuman Rebels, by rhe ſignal W 


. reford, an 
other was; and from thence (being with more confidence Tewke!- 


refuſed to be admitted into Worceſter, than he thought rea- 297; 4% 


which he 


ſonable to require it) paſs'd to Tewkesbury; which he like- preſenty 
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he gave againſt them) or the othe Tranſactions within tha: 
Kingdom ; but ſhall remember no more of that buſineſs, than 
had immediate reference to, and dependance on, the difference 
between the King and the two Houſes of Parliament. 
Ir is ſaid before, that when the firſt viſible rupture was 
declar'd between them, which was in the bulinefs of Hull 
(which the King underſtood to be a direct levying of War 
_ againſt him) in the Proteſtation made by his Majeſty, © That 


* he would no farther treat, or concur with them, in any Acts 


te propoſed by them, till he firſt recciv'd reparation, or ſatiſ- 
faction in that particular; he always excepted what ſhould 


any way concern Ireland: in which he offer d to conſent to 


hatſoever might reaſonably conduce to the reducing thoſe 
Rebels, and did, after that, concur in ſome Propoſit. ons of 
that Nature. Vet it is certain that, from that time, the two 


Houſes were ſo buſy in preparing the War for England, that 


they did very little prepare for the War of Ireland; fave only 
by fome {mall Cook 

objeded to them, © The employing the Monies, raiſed, by 
Act of Parliament, for rhe preſervation and reduction of 


* Ireland, with a ſpecial clauſe that the ſame ſnould not be 
* diverted to any other uſe whatloever, in the ſupporting the 


*qannatural War, and Rebellion againſt his Majelty ; particu- 
* larly one hundred thouſand pounds at one time; and that 


* many Soldiers raiſed under pretence of being ſent into Ire- 


* land, were, contrary io their expectation and engagement, 
* forced to ſerve under the Earl of Eſſex againſt the King; of 
which, he named, S* Faithſul Forteſcue's Regiment of Horle, 
and the Lord IWharton's, and the Lord Kerry's Regiment of 
Fact. ---- 55 
To this they anſwer d, That albcit they had, upon the 
* urgent occaſions of this Kingdom, ſometimes made ule of 
* Monics raifed, and collected for Ireland; yet that they had 
e in due time repaid it, and that the other Affairs had ne- 
ever ſuffer d by the Loan: And for the Men, that it pro- 
*ceeded from his Majeſty's own default; for after they had 
* raiſed them, with a ſerious intention to ſend them into Ire- 
land, under the Command of the Lord Wharton, the King 


* refuſed to grant a Commiſſion to him to tranſport them, 


e and ſo they had been compell d to uſe them in their own 
«© Service here. 


Tus King replied, © That it 2 they had diverted | 


te that Minty to other Uſes than thoſe for which it was pro- 
*vided, which was manifeſtly unlawful; and that it did not 
* appear they had again reimburſed it, becauſe very little ſup- 


*ply was ſent thither, and very much wanted: and for the 


** 5016.2rs, that They tirit levyed them, without his Ma per 
| | cave; 


ies of Money and Proviſions. The King 
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te leave; which they had always before ask d, for their other 
Levies; and being levied, they defir'd a Commiſſion for 
*rhe Lord Wharton to command them abſolutely, withour 
*any dependance upon the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
which had been never heard of, and which his Majeſty re- 


*fuſed ; but offer d ſuch a Commiſſion as was granted to 


e ther Men. 
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O the other hand, they objected to the King, © The {ci- 


*{ing {ome Cart-Horſes at Cheſter, provided for the Train 
*of Artillery for Ireland; that his Forces had taken many 
*«Cloaths, and Proviſions, on the Road, which were going 
© to Cheſter to be tranſported thither for the relief of the Sol- 
«qdicrs; and that he entertain'd, and countenanced Men in 


c his Court, which were Favourers or Actors in that Rebel- 


«lion: naming the Lord Viſcount Cofteloe, and the Lord Taſſe, 


w hich gave great umbrage to thoſe who were well affected, 


and as great encouragement to the Rebels there. 

To the firſt, the King confeſs d, He found about ſixſcore 
. * Horſe at Cheſtcr, which had long lain there; and, at his 
*remove from Nottingham, knowing, the other Horſe and 
Men, raiſed for Ireland, were then marching with the Earl 


* of Eſſex againſt him, he knew nor, but theſe likewiſe might 


te be fo imploy d, and therefore in his own neceſſity took 


*rhem for his own draughts. For the Cloaths, which had 


e been taken by his Soldiers, that . by the default 


* of the Parliament; who, after the War was begun, had 
_ ſent thole Carriages through his Quarters, without ſending 
*ro his Majeſty for a Safe Conduct, or giving any notice to 
*him of it till after they were taken: that it was within two 
<« Miles of Coventry (which was then in Rebellion) that thoſe 
* Cloaths were taken; and that, aſſoon as he knew they were 
*defign'd for Ireland, his Majeſty had uſed the beſt means 


te he could to recover them; but that the Soldiers, who were 


te almoſt naked, had divided them for their own Supplies; and 


© his Majeſty offer d to give a Safe Conduct at all times for 


* whatlocver ſhould be defign'd for Ireland. 
Tu E occaſion of the other reproach, © For countenaricing 
«Perſons who adher'd to the Rebels, was this. The Lords, 


Dillon | Viſcount Cſteloe] and Taffe, had, four Months be- 


fore, paſs d out of Ireland into England, having never been 
in conſort with the Rebels, but ſo much truſted by them, that 
they defir'd, by Their Hands, to addreſs a Petition to the 
King; humble enough, deſiring © Only to be heard, and of- 


te fering to ſubmit to his Majeſty's fingle Judgment. With 


this Petition, and all other inſtructions, as they pretended, 
theſe Lords acquainted the Lords Juſtices, and Council of [re- 
land; who were ſo well ſatisfied with the Perſons l d, 

at 
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that they granted their Safe Paſs, and ſent Letters by them of 
Teſtimony. They were no ſooner Landed in England, but 
they were apprehended, and ſent Priſoners to the Parliament, 
and by them committed with all ſtrictneſs, “ As Agents em- 
ce ploy d by the Rebels of Ireland to the King; and that Cir- 
cumſtance inforced and ſpread among the People, with all 
licentious gloſſes againſt the King; who, for that reaſon took 
no notice of their reſtraint, though from his Miniſters he re- 
ceiv d advertiſement of the truth of the whole buſineſs. Af- 
ter ſome time was ſpent in cloſe impriſonment, theſe Lords, 
by Petition, and all other Addreſſes they could make, preſs d 


to be brought to any kind of Examination and Tryal; of 


which they found no other benefit, than that, upon this im- 
portunity, their impriſonment was leſs cloſe; and, by de- 
grees, ui der a formal reſtraint (which though more pleaſant, 
was not leſs coſtly) had the Liberty of London, and from 
thence, after four Months reſtraint, without being formally 
charged with any crime, or brought to any Tryal, which they 
often deſir d, they eſcaped, and came to Tork; whither a 
Meſſenger from the Houſe. of Commons follow'd them, and 
demanded them as Priſoners. 

Max ux were of opinion, that they ſhould have been deli- 
ver'd back; foreſeeing that the Parliament would preſs the 
ſcandal of ſheltering them much to the King's diſadvantage; 
and any imputations, Of countenancing the Rebels of Ire- 
* land, found more credit, and made deeper impreſſion with the 
People, than any other diſcourſes of — Malignants, 
* and Delinquents. On the other fide, it was thought unrea- 
ſonable, to remit Men to an Impriſonment, which appear'd 
ro have been unjuſt, by their not being proceeded againſt in 
{o long time; eſpecially when their coming to the King would 
be declar'd ſuch a crime, that it would be now in their Ene- 
mies power to cauſe them to be puniſh'd ; which before they 
could not do; at beſt, it were to deliver them up to the Ser- 


| jeant of the Houſe of Commons, from whence no Innocence | 
could redeem them, without paying ſuch vaſt fees, as would 


amount to a greater Sum than they could probably be ſup- 


plied with. So that the King, who wiſh'd that they had ra- | 


ther gone any whither than where He was, refolv'd to take 
no notice of their eſcape. And ſo ny continued in His 
Quarters, and put themſelves into the Troops; where they 


behaved themſelves with good Courage, and frankly engaged 

their Perſons in all dangerous Enterpriſes 
Ix theſe jealouſies, and Conteſts, the King being viſibly 
and confeſſedly unable to ſend Succours of any kind thither, 
and the Parliament having enough elle to do, and, in truth, 
not taking ſo much pains to preſerve it, as to impute the obs 
- ts of 
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of it to the King, poor Ireland got very ſmall relief. The 
Earl of Leicefter, Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom, had re- 
ceiv'd his diſpatch from the King, before he went to Shrew/- 
bury. But when the King thought he would have gone di- 
realy ro Cheſter, and ſo to Ireland, his Lordſhip return'd to 
London; which encreaſed the King's jealouſy, and prejudice 
to him; which his former Carriage, and a Letter writ lately 
by him from Nottingham, to the Earl of Northumberland, and 
by Order of Parliament Printed, had begot to a great degtec. 
Shortly after his return to London, the Houle of Commons 
demanded © To {ce the Inſtructions he had receiv'd from the 


King; which, as it was unreaſonable in them, ſo he had re- 


ceiv'd expreſs Command from the King, © Not to Commu- 
*nicate them. However, after hc had avoided it as long as 


he could, and They continued peremptory in the demand, in 


the end, he produced them to be peruſed by the Committee 


ſlippery, and almoſt impoſſible to be ſafely managed by the 
moſt dexterous Per!on. 

HE was deſign d to that Employment by the King, ſhortly 
upon the death of the Earl of Srrafford (or rather before; not 
without ſome advice from That Earl) with as great circum- 
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of both Houſes. The truth is, the Earl's condition was very 


ſtances of Grace and Favour, as could be; and as a Perſon, 
of whom entirely the King aſſured himſelt, being then fo 


ungracious to the Parliament, that as there were ſome ſharp 
glances at him in that time { which arc before remember'd ) 
ſo nothing preſerv'd him from a publick exception, but the 
Intereſt of the Earl of Northumberland, whole Siſter he had 
Married; whom that Party was not willing to irreconcile. 
After the Rebellion was broke out in Ireland, and the King 
had committed the carrying on the War to the Houſes, he 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary for his Province, to render 
himſelf as gracious to that People as was poſſible; and labour d 
that with ſo good Effect, and Induſtry, that lie omitted that 
care which ſhould have been obſerv'd in continuing his In- 
rereſt at Court. For the King anu Queen grew every day 
leſs ſatisfied with him; which ſure he di 

enough provide againſt, though, I believe, he had never un- 
faithful purpoſes towards either of them; but did ſadly pro- 


d not with warineſs 


ject, by his demeanour, and intereſt in the Houſes, to provide 
{o well for Ireland, and to go thither in fo good a condition, 


that, being once there, he might be able to ſerve the King as 
he ſhould be requir'd, | | 
B r one Man is rarely able to act both thoſe parts: For 
his ſhewing his Inſtructions, he gave a reaſon, which, if he 
had been free from all other objections, might appear no ill 
excuſe: He knew his Inſtructions were ſuch, that, being 


* peruſcd 
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ment's 
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te peruſed by the Committee, could by no miſconſtruction, or 


e poſſible perverſion, be wreſted to the King's diſadvantage; 


as indeed they never were able, nor ever attempted, to fix 
any reproach from them upon the King. © Whereas, after 
*they were fo peremptorily requir'd, if he ſhould have as 
*percmptorily refuſed to A they would have concluded 
that there had been ſomewhat unjuſtifiable in them, and 
te upon that jealouſy made no ſcruple of publiſhing the worſt 
© reproaches upon his Majeſty. And it may be, he was not 
without an imagination, that if by this conteſt he had drawn 
the diſpleaſure of the two Houſes upon him, as could not be 
avoided, his misfortune at Court might have ſuffer'd that 
conteſt to have depreſsd him. And when he left the King 


between Nottingham and Shrewsbury, his condition was ſo low 


at Court, that a Man might have imagin'd his Intereſt would 
be beſt preſerv'd by being within the Verge of the Parlia- 

' ear only As his return to London was beſides the 
King's expectation, fo his ſtay there was longer than ſeem d 
to be intended by his own propoſal ; for he ſtay'd there 
above two Months, till after the Battle of Edge-bill, and both 
Parties being fix'd in their Winter Quarters; and then, with- 
out waiting again on the King ; though Oxford was very few 


Miles out of his way, about the end of November, he went to 


_ Cheſter, with a purpoſe of Tranſporting himſelf for Ireland, 


but without the leaſt appearance of addition of Strength, or 
Proviſion from the Parliament; neither were there Ships 
there, ready to Tranſport him. 
Asovr the end of November, four Officers of the Army 
in Ireland, S* Fames Montgomery, St Hardreſs Waller, Colonel 
Arthur Hill, and Colonel Audly Mervin, having been em- 
ploy'd from Ireland to ſollicite the Parliament for Succours, 
came from London to Oxford, and deliver'd a Petition to the 


King; in which they told him, © That they had Addreſs d 


e themſelves to the Parliament for Supplies, whoſe ſenſe of 
ce their Miſeries, and inclination to redreſs them, ap 


o great, that all future paſ- 
* ſages, by which comfort and life ſhould be convey d to that 


* gaſping Kingdom, ſeem'd totally to be obſtructed ; ſo that 


* unleſs his Majeſty, out of his ſingular Wiſdom, and Fatherly 
e Care, applied ſome ſpeedy remedy, his Loyal, and Diſtreſs d 
e Subjects of that Kingdom mult inevitably periſh. They 


* acknowledged, his Princely favour and goodnels fince this 


© Rebellion, ſo abundantly expreſs'd in a deep ſenſe, and live- 
*ly reſentment of their bleed; 

* they beſought him, among his other weighty Cares, ſo to 
te reflect upon the bleeding Condition of that periſhing King- 


« dom, 


rd 
Every tender to them; but the 7 diſtempers of the 
Kingdom of England were grown 


ng Condition: And therefore, 
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te dom, that timely relief might be afforded. Otherwiſe his 
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Loyal Subjects there muſt yield their Fortunes, as a Prey; 


e their Lives, a Sacrifice; and their Religion a Scorn to the 
* mercileſs Rebels, powerfully aſſiſted from abroad. 

A x v indeed the condition of the Proteſtants, in that King- 
dom, was very miſerable: for, whilſt the diſtractions of Eng- 
land kept them from receiving Succours from thence, the 
Rebels bad Arms, Ammunition, Money, and Commanders, 


from Rome, Spain and France; the Pope having ſent a for- 


mal avow d Nuntio, to whole Juriſdiction the Iriſh ſubmitted ; 
and the Kings of France, and Spain, having lent great Sup- 


en and their Agents, to countenance and foment the Re- 


llion; who gave notable countenance to the Aſſembly and 
form'd Council for the Rebels, ſettled at Kilkenny. 


Ins King, who well knew this Petition was ſent by the 


permiſſion of thoſe at Weſtminſter, and that the Agents em- 
loy'd were Men of notorious diſaffection to him, who 
ooked for ſome ſuch Anſwer as might improve the cnvy of 


che People, uſed the Meſſengers with all poſſible grace, and 


return'd them as gracious an Anſwer: © That, from the be- 
<« ginning of that monſtrous Rebellion, he had Had no greater 


“Sorrow, than for the bleeding Condition of that his King- 


* dom. That he had, by all means, labour d, that timely re- 


lief might be afforded to it, and conſented to all Propo- 
« ſitions, how ditadvantageous focver to Himſelf, that had 


© been offer d to him to that purpoſe; and, not only at firſt re- 
*commended their Condition to both his Houſes of Parlia- 
«ment, and immediately, of his own meer motion, ſent over 
© ſeveral Commiſſions, and cauſed ſome proportion of Arms, 
*and Ammunition (which the Petitioners well knew to have 
© been a great ſupport to the Northern parts of that King- 


e dom) to be convey'd to them out of Scotland, and offer d 
tc ten thouſand Voluntiers to undertake that War; but had 


te often preſs d by many ſeveral Meſſages, that ſufficient Suc- 


te cours might be haſten d thither, and other matters of ſmaller 


te importance laid by, which did divert it; and offer d, and 
* moſt really intended, in his own Royal Perſon, to hare 
e undergone the danger of that War, for the defence of his 


te good Subjects, and the chaſtiſement of thoſe perfidious, and 
te barbarous Rebels; and in his ſeveral expreſſions of his de- 
*fires of Treaty and Peace, he had declar'd, the miſerable 
ce preſent Condition and certain future Loſs of Ireland, to be 
te one of the principal Motives moſt earneſtly to deſire, that 
«the preſent Diſtractions of This Kingdom might be Com- 
ce pos d, and that others would concur with him to the ſame 
«end. 

HE told them, © He was well pleas d, that his Offers, Con- 
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te currence, Actions, and Expreſſions, were ſo rightly under- 
ce {tood by the Petitioners, and thoſe who had employ'd them 
© {notwithſtanding the groundleſs, and horrid aſperſions which 
e had been caſt upon him) but he wiſh'd, that, inſtead of a 
te meer general Complaint, to which his Majeſty could make 
te no return but of Compaſſion, they could have digeſted, and 
offer d to him any ſuch defircs, by conſenting to which, he 
e might convey, at leaſt in ſome degree, comfort and life to 
e That gaſping Kingdom; preſerve his diſtreſſed, and Loyal 
te Subjects of the ſame from inevitably periſhing, and the true 
te Proteſtant Religion from being ſcornd, and trampled on, 
*by thoſe mercileſs Rebels. And, if the Petitioners could 
ce yet think of any Such, and propoſe them to his Majeſty, he 
e affurcd them, that by his readineſs to conſent, and his thanks 
e to them for the propoſal, he would make it appear to them 


that their moſt Preſſing, Perſonal Sufferings, could not 


& make Them more deſirous of relief, than his care of the true 
*Rcligion, and of his faithful Subjects, and of his Duty, 
* which obliged him, to his Power, to Protect both, render d 
c Him defirous to afford it to Them. 

Tus King being fully inform'd now, as well by this Com- 
mittee, as from his Miniſters of State in That Kingdom, of the 
growing power of the Rebels in Ireland, and of the weak Re- 


| hiſtancelus good Subjects were like to make, whoſe only hopes 
_ depended upon thoſe Succours which they preſum'd the Lord 


Lieutenant would bring over with him, and that he was now 
going thither without the leaſt addition of ſtrength, or pro- 


bable aſſurance that any would be ſent after him; his Majeſty 


conſider d likewiſe, that beſides the damp this naked Arrival 
of the Lord Lieutenant There muſt caſt upon the minds of all, 


it would make likewiſe a great alteration in the Conduct of 
Affairs There. For upon his Landing, the Commiſſion to the 


Earl of Ormond, of Lieutenant General of the Army, would 
be determined; and there had thoſe jealouſies, and diſreſpects, 


paſs d between the Earl of Leiceſter and Him, that the Earl of 


Ormond was refolvd, no more to continue that Command, 
but immediately to Tranſport himſelf out of that Kingdom; 


by which the King ſhould loſe the Service of a Perſon much 


the moſt Powerful, moſt Able, and moſt Popular within that 
Kingdom; and who had, with wonderful Courage and Con- 
duct, and almoſt miraculous Succeſs, hitherto reſtrain'd the 
rage and fury of the Rebels, and indeed a Man fo accom- 
pliſh'd, that he had either no Enemic;, or Such who were 
aſnam d ro profeſs they were ſo. 

U yo x theſe Conſiderations, the King thought fit, for ſome 
time, till he might farther weigh the whole buſineſs, to ſuſ- 
pend the Earl of Leiceſſers Journey: and therefore feat to 


him 
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him to Cheſter (Where he had lain, in ſome indiſpoſition of 
health, above a fortnight; and the Ships being not yer come 
for his Tranſportation) © To attend his Majeſty at Oxford; 


which he did ſhortly after Chriſtmas, and continued there; the 


King direCting the Earl of Ormond (whom about this time he 
made a Marquis) © To carry on the War as he had done; and, 


during the abſence of the Lord Lieutenant, to diſpoſe of all 


© Places, and Offices in the Army which became void. His 
Majeſty likewiſe at this time made an alteration in the Civil 
Power; for whereas Sr William Parſons, and St Fohn Burlacy, 
had continued Lords Juſtices from, and before the death of 
the Earl of Straſſord, the King finding that Sr William Parſons 
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(who vas a Man of long experience in that Kingdom, and 


confeſs d abilities, but always of ſuſpected reputation) did 


him all imaginable diſſervice, and combined with the Parlia- 


ment in England, remov d him from that Truſt; and, in his 
room, deputed Sr Harry Tichborne, a Man of ſo excellent a 
fame, that though the Parliament was heartily angry at the 
remove of the Other, and knew This would never be brought 


to ſerve Their turn, they could not faſten any reproach upon 


rhe King for this alteration. 


ANOTHER Circumſtance muſt not be forgotten. After 


the War broke out in England, the Parliament had ſent over 
two of their Members of the Commons (M Raynolds, and 


M Goodwyn) as a Committee into Ireland, to reſide at Dublin, 


and had given directions to the Lords Juſtices, © That the 

* ſhould have leave to be preſent at their Conſultations; which 
they had; and were no * than Spies upon thoſe, who ſhould 
preſume to deliver any opinions . not agreeable to the 
ſenſe of the Houſes. When the King made that alteration in 
the Government, he likewiſe took notice, that ſtrangers were 


admitted to be preſent at their Debates, which had never been 
before practiſed; and therefore required them, That it 


te might be ſo no more. Hereupon, the Committee, who had 


carried themſelves very inſolently, and ſeditiouſly there, and 


with notable contempt of the King, and his Authority, were 


preſent at the Council; and thereupon they quickly left the 


dy the Lords Juſtices, and Council, inhibited from being 


Kingdom, and return'd to London; the Parliament unreſo- 


nably accuſing the King of a new breach of Privilege, for this 


diſreſpect to their Members. This was the State of Ireland, 


the War being that Spring proſperouſly carried on by the 


Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of Leiceſter ſtill ſtaying at 


Oxford with the Title of Lord Lieutenant. And ſo We will 


return to Oxford, and London. 


Max v days being paſt ſince the return of the Committee 


of Lords and Commons from Oxford, with the King's An- 
7 Fa Wer 
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ſwer to their Propoſitions, and no Reply been made by the 


Houſes, or indeed any ſolemn Debate enter d thereupon (for 


his Majeſty had every day Information of what paſs d among 
them, even in the moſt ſecret Councils) and, on the con- 
trary, preparations more vigorouſly intended for the War, 
than had been before, in ſending out ſtrong Parties to infeſt 
the King's Quarters (for beſides the incurſions, and progreſs 
of S* Milliam Maller, which are before remember d, M* Hamb- 


den had made ſome Attempts upon the Brill, a Garriſon of 


the King's upon the Edge of Buckingham-ſhire, but without 


The King 


puts the 1wo 


Houſes in 


effect, and with ſome conſiderable loſs) in Levying great 
Numbers of Men, for the recruiting the Earl of Eſſex's Ar- 
my; and deſigning new extraordinary ways for the raiſing 


of Money, and aflociating ſeveral Counties of the Kingdom, 


towards the raiſing new Armies: The King, as well to have 
the conveniency of ſending to London (of which Journeys he 
made good ak] as to quicken, and neceſſitate them to ſome 
reply, {ent another Meſlage to them, putting them in mind of 
The Propoſition he had made for a Ceſſation of Arms, and 
deſired, If they 2 of a Ceſſation, that the day upon 


mind of his © which 7 thought fit it ſhould begin, and ſuch particulars, 


Propoſition 

for a Ceſ- 
ſation of 

Arms. 


limits, and conditions of it, as were neceſſary to be under- 
© ſtood and agreed on, before the Ceſſation it ſelf could 
te actually begin, might be propoſed by them. Since, his Ma- 
jeſty ſaid, © He ſuppoſed, by the preſent great Preparations 
*of ſeveral Forces to march ſeveral ways, that till all that 
«ſhould be agreed upon, They did not conceive Themſelves 
* obliged to an actual Ceſſation; ſo neither, till Then, did 
e his Majeſty conccive Himſelf obliged to it; however he 
*«wiſh'd it might be clearly underſtood between them, that 
no ſuch imputations as bad been formerly, might be laid 
* upon Him, upon occaſion of any thing that might inter- 


ce ene. 


Tus Meſſage put a neceſſity upon them, of entring a- 
again upon the Argument, and gave them who deſir d Peace 


and Accommodation, an opportunity to preſs for the Debate, 


which had been craftily laid aſide for the diſpatch of other 
matters; that Party, which was moſt deeply engaged in the 


War, and reſolv'd to carry it on, having a notable dexterity 


found Their ſenſe would not prevail. And at this time, the 
Number of thoſe in both Houſes, who really defired the 


in keeping thoſe things from being Debated, in which they 


ſame Peace the King did, was (if they had not been over- 
witted by them) ſuperior to the other. For, beſides that 


many Perſons, who from the beginning had always diſſented 


from them, for their eaſe and conveniency had ſtayed among 
them, very many were convinced in their underſtandings , 


that 


0 
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that they had been miſled ; and diſcerned, in what a bottom- 


leſs Gulph of Miſery the Kingdom would be plung d, if an 
immediate Compoſure were not made; and {ome of thoſe 
who had becn as fierce as any, and given as great counte- 
nance to the kindling the Fire, either out of Conſcience that 
they had done amiſs, or fear that the King would prevail 
by Power, or Anger that they found other Men work above 
them; in their preſent Diſtraction, or their natural Incon- 
ſtancy even in Ill, were moſt ſollicitous for a Treaty. So 


that within few days after the receipt of this Meſſage, both 
Houſes agreed, © That there ſhould be a Treaty, in which ſo 8.7% Houſes 
nec drree th | 
e Magazines, Should be 0 
Treaty ; and 


© much of the Kings Propoſitions as concern'd t 
< Forts, and Ships, and the Propoſition of both Houſes for the 
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te disbanding the Armies, ſhould be firſt treated on, and con- % /en4 


ce cluded, before the proceeding to treat upon any other of the 3 


* Propoſitions; and that the Treaty ſhould begin the fourth 
* of March, or ſooner if it might be; and that, from the be- 
*ginning the time ſhould not exceed twenty days. 


Tu x Perſons they made choice of to Treat, were the Earl 


of Northumberland, che Lord Say, Mr Pierpoint, St William Ar- 
myn, Sr John Holland, and M* Whitlock, tor whoſe Safe Con- 
duct they diſpatch'd a Meſſenger to his Majeſty ; this reſolu- 
tion being taken but the laſt day of February. As ſoon as the 
requeſt was preſented, the King return'd a Safe Conduct for the 


Earl of Northumberland, and the four Commoners, but re- 1. Ku 
fuſed to admit the Lord Say to his preſence, upon the ſame 2 ur ro 


exception he had formerly refus'd St ohn Evelyn at Colebrooł; 


all they 
name but 


his Lordſhip being Perſonally excepted from Pardon by a For- 2 Lr 
mer Proclamation ; but fignitied, © Thar if they would em- . 


freely come as if he were in the Safe Conduct. 
Wurrugs the Lord Say was nominated by thoſe who 
believ'd they ſhould be able, upon the refuſal of Him (which 
they could not but foreſee) to break off all Overtures of far- 
ther Treaty; or whether they belicy'd, they had ſo far pre- 


= ploy any other Perſon not within the ſame Rule, he ſhould 
4 48 ” 


vail'd by underhand Negotiations at Oxford, that he ſhould 


be admitted, and that he would have been able to perſwade 
the King to yield to what they propoſed, or at leaſt to have 


engaged the King to thoſe who would have yielded to him, 


I know not; but as it was not So. inſiſted on at Weſtminſter as 
to break the Treaty, ſo, many were of opinion at Oxford, that 
the King ſhould have admitted him. They ſaid © He was 
en wiſe Man, and could not but know, that it would not be 
* poſſible tor him to make any impreſſion upon his Majelty's 
* [udgment in the Propoſitions in Debate; and therefore, 
ce that he would never have ſuffer'd himſelf to be deſign d to 
e that Negotiation (which, without doubt, by his Iutereſt 
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te in both Houſes he might have prevented) if he did not pur- 
ce pole todo ſome ſignal ſervice to his Majelty. And indeed 
many believd, That if he had come, and found the King's 
e 2oodnels inclin'd to pardon, and truſt him, that he would 
c have done the beſt he could, to redeem his former breaches. 
Others were of Opinion, © That he was fo far from being in- 
*clined to ſerve the King, or advance the Treaty, that they 
would have ſent him as a Spy, leſt others ſhould; and 
theſe were the thoughts both at Oxford and London. But the 
King, who knew the Lord Say as well as any of them, believ'd 
that it was not in his Power to do any good, and if it had, 
that it was not in his Will; was reſoly'd not to break his 
Rule, leſt ſuch a remiſſion might give advantage againſt him 
in the future: and fo ſent the Anſwer above remember d. 
Together with this deſire of a ſafe Conduct, they ſent his Ma- 
jeſty word, © That they had likewiſe conſented, that there 
ce ſhould be a Ceſſation of Arms on either fide, under the Re- 
ce ſtrictions, and Limitations, hereafter following. 


1. Tua all manner of Arms, Ammunition, Victuals, 
Money, Bullion, and all other Commodities, paſſing with- 
te out ſuch a ſafe Conduct as may Warrant their paſſage, may 
*be ſtay'd and ſeiſed on, as if no Ceſſation was agreed on. 

2. ©Trar all manner of Perſons, paſſing without ſuch a 
«Safe Conduct as is mention'd in the Article next going be- 


fore, ſhall be apprehended and detain'd, as if no ſuch Ceſ- 


te ſation were agreed on at all. 

3- ©T rar his Majeſty's Forces in Oxford-ſhire ſhould ad- 
* yance no nearet, to Windſor than Wheath, and in Bucking- 
te ham-ſhire no nearer to Ayles than Bat; and that, in 
« Berk-ſhire, the Forces reſpectively ſhall not advance nearer 
te the one to the other, than now they are: And, that the 
Parliament Forces in Oxford-ſhire ſhall advance no nearer 


* to Oxſerd then Henley, and thoſe in Buckingham-ſhire no near- 


*er to Oxford than Aylesbury: and that his Majeſty's Forces 
* ſhall take no new ", nc above twelve miles from Ox- 
e ford, any way; and the Parliament Forces ſhall take no new 
* Quarters, above twelve miles from Windſor any way. 
4. Tua no Siege ſhall be begun, or continued againſt 
© Glorefter ; and that his Majeſty's Forces, now employ d in 
* the Siege, ſhall return to Cirenceſter and Malmsbury, or to 
«Oxford, as ſhall be moſt for their convenience; and the Par- 
*liament Forces, which are in Gloceſter-ſhire, ſhall remain in 
t the Cities of Gloceſter, Briſtol, and the Caſtle, and Town of 
© Berkley, or retire nearer to Windſor, as they ſhall ſee cauſe: 
* And that thoſe of Wales, which are drawn to Gloceſter, ſhall 


return to their Quarters where they were before they drew 


*down to Gloceſter-ſhire. . TAT 
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5. Tu Ax in calc it be pretended on either fide, that the 


Ceſſation is violated, no Act of Holtility is immediately to 


ce follow, but firſt the Party complaining is to acquaint the 
Lord General on the other fide, and to allow three days, 


c àfter notice, for ſatisfaction; and in caſe ſatisfaction be not 


e given, or accepted, then five days notice to be given, before 
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* Hoftility begin, and the like to be obſery'd in the remoter = 


* Armies, by the Commanders in chief. 
6. LASTI , that all other Forces, in the Kingdom of 


* England, and Dominion of Wales, not before mention'd 


ce ſhall remain in the ſame Quarters, and Places, as they are at 
*the time of Publiſhing this Ceſſation, and under the ſame 
* conditions as are mention d in the Articles before. And that 
* this Ceſſation ſhall not extend, to reſtrain the ſetting forth, 
*or employing of any Ships, for the Defence of his Majeſty's 
* Dominions. 

| ALL which they defired © His Majeſty would be pleas d to 
ratify, and confirm: and that this Ceſſation might begin 
* upon the fourth of March next, or ſooner if it might be ; and 
ce continue until the five and twentieth of the ſame Month; 


*and inthe mean time tobe publiſh'd on either fide; and that 


*the Treaty might likewiſe commence upon the ſame day ; 
«and the continuance thereof not to exceed twenty days. 


Tu ts Propoſitions were delirer d to his Mey on the 
firſt of March, which was almoſt a Month after the 
had been propoſed by him (for His Propolitions were made 


on the third of February) which adminiſter'd cauſe of doubt, 


eſſation 


that the Overture was not ſincere; ſince it was hardly poſſible, 


that the Ceſſation could begin ſo ſoon as tlie fourth, by which 
time, though the King ſnould conſent to the terms propoſed, 


upon ſight, his Anſwer could very hardly be return d to them. 
But the Articles themſelves were ſuch as occaſion d much 
Debate, and difference of opinion, among thoſe who defir'd 
the ſame thing. The King, after the examination of them 


with his Privy Council, and at a Council of War, made a 


Committee out of each, to conſider the inconvenience, his 
conſent to them might produce to his Party, if that Ceſſa- 
tion, and Treaty, did not Produce a Peace; and the N 2098 
in them, if the Overture paſs'd from an equal Enemy accord- 
ing to the Rules of War. Some were of opinion, That the 
Ceſſations ſhould be conſented to by the King, upon the Ar- 
© ticles propos'd, though they ſhould be thought unequal, not 
e only becauſe it would be an Act of great grace, and com- 
* pathon to the People, to give them ſome reſpit, and taſte of 
peace, and the not conſenting to it (the reaſon not being 


* ſo caly to be underſtood ) would be as impopular, and 


M 2 ungra- | 
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© ungracious; but that, they believ'd, it would at leaſt caſt 
«the People into ſuch a ſlumber, that much of their fury and 
© madnels would be abatcd; and that they would not be ea- 
te ſily induced to part with the caſe they felt, and would look 
* upon That Party as an Enemy, that robbed them of it; that 


eit would give an opportunity of charitable Intercourſe, and 
© revive that freedom of Converſation, which, of it ſelf, upon 


ſo great advantage of reaſon, as they believ'd the King's 


* cauſe gave, would rectify the underſtanding of many who 
e were milled; but eſpecially, that it would not only hinder 
* the recruit of the Earl of Eſſex's Army (for that no man 

* would be ſo mad to declare themſelves againſt the King, 
e when they ſaw a Ceſſation, in order to reſtoring the King 
ce to his Rights) but would leſſen the Forces he had already; 
ce in that the Army conſiſted moſt of Men engag'd by the Pay, 
e not Affection to the Cauſe; who upon ſuch a remiſſion of 
duty as would neceſſarily attend a Ceſſation, would aban- 
* don a Party which they foreſaw, upon a Peace, muſt be 
c condemn'd,though it might be ſecure: And whereas all Over- 
tures of a Treaty hitherto had advanced their Levies upon 


Gs NN of being in a poſture not to be contemn d, they be- 
c«c 


can 
not at all the Earl of Eſſex, who had at preſent a greater 


icv'd, a real Ceſſation would render thoſe Levies impoſſible. 
Orukxs thought“ Any Ceſſation diſadvantageous enough 
**to the King; and therefore, that the terms, upon which it 


was to be made, were to be preciſely look d to: that the 


* Articles propoſed would only produce a ſuſpenſion of pre- 
* {ent Acts of Hoſtility, and Blood, among the Soldiers; but 
e not give the leaſt taſte of Peace, or admit the leaſt benefit 


to the People, for that all Intercourſe, and Converſation was 


* inhibited, in fo much as no Perſon of the King's Party, 
*though no Soldier, had liberty to viſit his Wife, or Fa- 
" mi'y, out of the King's Quarters, during this Ceſſation ; 

the hindering Recruits could only prejudice the King, 


Army than ever before; and the City of London was ſuch 
* a Magazine of Men, as could ſupply him upon very ſmall 


warning. Beſides, though the State of the King's Army 


*and Quarters, about Oxford, was ſuch as might receive 
e ſome advantage by a Ceſſation; yet, in the Weſt, ir was 
* hoped his Affairs were, in the bud; and the Earl of Neu- 
* Caſtle was ſo much Maſter in the North, that if a Peace 
*cnſued not (which Wiſe Men did not believe was ſeriouſſy 
intended on the Parliament's part, by reaſon the Propoſitions 
*to be treated on, were fo ane ee and impoſſible 


e to be contented to) ſuch a Ceſſation would hinder the mo- 


tion and progreſs of the Earl's good Fortune, and give 

*rime to the Lord Fairfax, who was at preſent very low, to 
cc 

put 
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e put himſelf into ſuc a poſture as might give new trouble. 
And tis certain the Northern Forces had then great dread vi 
this Ceſſation. 

To theſe Conſiderations was added another of greater 
moment, and which could be lcfs anſwer'd by any accels of 
benefit, and advantage on the King's Party. Hitherto the 
Parliament had raiſed their vaſt Sums of Money, for the ſup- 
port of their Army ( which could only be ſupported by con- 
ſtant great Pay) and for the diſcharge of their other immenſe 
Expences, incident to ſuch a Rebellion, from the City of 
London, and principally from their Friends, not daring lo ri- 
gidly to execute their Ordinances generally, but contented 
themſelves with ſome ſevere judgments.upon particular Men, 
whom they had branded with fomc extraordinary mark of 
Malignancy, out of London, fave only that they gleaned among 

their own Zealots upon voluntary Collections, and plunder d 
by their Army, which brought no ſupply to their Common 
Stock: And of what they impoſed upon Cities, and Towns, 
wherein they had Garriſons (in which they had been likewiſe 
very tender) they had recciv'd very little; not venturing 

yet, by any general Tax, and Impolition upon the People, 
to inflame them, and inform them how they meant to invade 
their Liberty, and their Property, with the jealouſy whercof, 
they had blown them up to all thoſe Swellings, and ſeditious 

Humours againſt the King; and apprehending, that if they 

ſhould attempt that, any encouragement of ſtrength from any 
of the King's Armies, would make the whole Kingdom rite 
againſt them. | 

Bo r now, after they had agreed to a Treaty, and framed 

even Articles for a Ceſſation; they paſs'd an Ordinance for Tv tage, 

a Weekly Aſſeſſment throughout the Kingdom, towards the 7/7 fr 

{ſupport of the War; by which, was impoſed upon the Ciry « weet/ 

of London the Weekly Sum of ten thouſand pounds, and Wm 

upon the whole Kingdom, no lets than a Weckly Payment . 

of thirty three thouſand five hundred and eigliteen pounds, 
amounting. in the year to one Million ſeven hundred forty 

two thouſand nine hundred thirty fix pounds; a prodigious 
Sum for a People to bear, who, before this War, thought 

the payment of two Subſidies in a year, which, in the belt 

times, never amounted to above two hundred thouſand 

pounds, and never in our Age to above an hundred and fifty, 

an inſupportable burthen upon the Kingdom: Which indeed 
had ſcarce born the fame, under all the Kings that ever 
Reignd. : 3 
Fo the ſpeedy and exact Collection whereof they ap- 

pointed, by the 4 Ordinance, Commiſſioners in cach 
County, ſuch as were ſufficiently inclined to, and engaged in 
_ — nn — Their 


The City of 
London 
Fortified. 
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Their deſigns. To this they addeF@Þther Ordinances, for 


exacting the twentieth part, and other payments, throughout 
the Kingdom; which had been only undergone (and that 


not generally) in London; and, aboxe all, for the Sequeſter- 


ing, and ſeizing of the Eſtates of all who adher'd to the King. 
* Now if a Ceſſation were conſented to by the King, on the 
© Articles propoſed, and thereby the King's Forces lock d up 
ce within the ſeveral limits and narrow bounds, in which they 
ti were contain d, theſe Ordinances might be executed through- 
tte out all their Quarters; and thereby vaſt ſums be railed. 
Their great Aſſociation of Norfolk , Suffolk, Cambridge, Hun- 
e tington, Bedford, and Eſſex (in neither of which the King 
*had any viſible Party, or one fix'd Quarter) upon which, 
*the apprehenſion of the Earl of New-Cafile's advance upon 
*them, kept them from notable preſſures, would by this 
means yield them a great ſupply of Men and Money. In 
** Somerſet - ſhire, and Devon - ſhire, whilſt Sr Ralph Hopton 


© might hereby be kept from advancing, They might raiſe 


* what they would, and might diſpoſe of the Stocks, and = 


* ſonal Eſtates of thoſe, whom — had, and would declare 


*to be Malignant; and fo this Ceſſation, beſides the damage 
e and prejudice to the Loyal Party, would probably fill the 


te Rebels Coffers, the emptineſs whereof was the moſt, if 


*not only, probable way and means to determine the 

"_—_— 55 | 
Tust Conſiderations made a deep impreſſion upon thoſe, 

who believ'd the Treaty was not like to produce a Peace; 


the Number of which was encreaſed by a new Reſolution, ar 


this time enter'd upon, and vigorouſly proſecuted, © To For- 
ce tify the vor of London, and to draw a Line about it; which 
was executed with marvellous expedition; which, many be- 


liev'd, would not have been then done, both for the charge 


and jealouſy of it, if it had not been reſolv d it ſhould not 


: 5 return to the King's Obedience. And many Perſons of 


onour, and Quality, about the King, who had given great 


life to his Affairs, were ſo ſtartled with the ſenſe of it, that 


they addreſs'd themſelves together to his Majeſty, and be- 


ſought him, That they might not loſe that now, by an un- 


The Rig. 
propoſals of 
«Alteration; 
i the two 

Houles Ar- 


ticles of Ceſ- e n 
fen. leaſt prevent ſo intolerable diſadvantages. 


c equal Ceſſation, which had been preſerv'd for them, during 


«the Licence of Hoſtilicy ; and that His, and Their Enemies, 
* might not be that way enabled to deſtroy them, which yet 


* rhey durſt not attempt to do by any Other. The King here- 


upon, after ſolemn debates in ouncil, the chief Officers of 
his Army being preſent, refoly'd to make ſuch Alterations in 


the Articles, as might make the terms a little more equal, at 


1. T0 


N 
| 
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1. To the firſt Article as it was propoſed by them, his 
“ Majclty fully, and abſolutely conſented. 

2. To the {ccond likewiſe fully, as far as it concern'd 
*all Officers and Soldiers of the Army; but He propoſed 
* That all other his Subjects, of what Quality, or Condition 
te ſoever, might, during the Ceflation, pals to and from the 
«Cities of Oxford, or London, or any other parts of his Ma- 
*jelty's Dominions, without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſon- 


e ment of their Perſons, or ſeiſure, and detention of their 


* Goods or Eſtates: And that all manner of Tradc, and 
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Commerce, might be open and free between all his Sub- 


**zects, except between the Officers, and Soldiers of cither 
Army, or for Arms, Ammunition, Money, Bullion, or 
*Victuals for the uſe of either Army, without a Paſs, or Safe 
Conduct; which, his Majeſty told them, © Would be a good 
beginning to renew the Trade, and Correſpondence of the 
Kingdom, and whereby his Subjects might be reſtor'd to 
**that Liberty and Freedom they were born to, and had fo 
* happily cnjoy'd till theſe miſerable diſtractions; and which, 
**even during this War, his Majeſty had, to his utmoſt, la- 
bour d to preſerve; opening the way, by molt ſtrict Pro- 
*clamations to the Paſſage of all Commodities, even to the 
City of London it cliff. : ” 

3,4 5,6, To theſe the King likewiſe conſented, with two 
provitions: Firſt, © That ſuch Ships as were neceſſary to be 
te ſet forth, ſhould be commanded by ſuch Perſons as his 
e Majeſty ſhould approve of. Secondly, that during the Ceſ- 
te ſation, none of his Subjects ſhould be impriſon'd otherwiſe 
*than according to the known Laws of the Land, and that 
te there ſhould be no plundering, or violence offer'd to any 
* of his Subjects. The firſt of theſe was inſerted (without 
purpoſe of inſiſting on it) leſt by the King's conſent to the 
Article, in the terms it was propoled, he might be thought 
to conſent in any degree to their uſurpation of the Naval 
Authority. And the ſecond was, to prevent the execution 
of the Ordinances before mention d. 5 

AN p his — told them, © He hoped, theſe ſmall Al- 


e terations would ſufficiently manifeſt, how ſollicitous he was 


* for the Good of his People, for whoſe Liberties he ſhould 


* inſiſt, when in matters meerly concerning Himſelf, he might 
« deſcend to eaſier Conditions; and how defirous he was, 


te that, in this unnatural Contention, no more Blood of his 


Subjects might be ſpilt, upon which he look'd with much 
© Grief, Compaſſion, and Tenderneſs of Heart, even on the 
Blood of thoſe,who had lifteg.up their hands againſt him. And 
* therefore he doubted not, but both Houſcs would conſent 
*to them. However, if any ſcruples ſhould be made, he was 

7 — NK 4 «willing 


4 . 
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Treaty. They had ſtill a great dependance and confidence 
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© willing that the Commiſhoners for the Treaty might never- 


e theleſs immediately come to him, and fo all matters con- 
*ccrning the Ceſſation might be there ſettled between them. 


AFTER this Anſwer return'd by the King, many days 
pats'd without any return to Him; and in the mean time 
another Addreſs was made to his Majeſty, upon which the 
great Managers at London had ſet their Hearts, more than 
upon the Treaty; and for which indeed they deferr'd their 


upon their Brethren of Scotland, and yet that People moved 


very ſlowly; and, ſince the Earl of Eſſex had been ſettled in 


his Winter Quarters, there had been high Quarrels between 


the Engliſh and Scotch Officers, inſomuch as, upon ſome re- 
proachful words which had been caſt out, many Swor.:s were 


one % rat in Weſtminſter-Hall, when the Houſes were 


ſitting, between them; and tome Blood drawn, which (though 


the Houſes induſtriouſly labour d to compoſe it with Decla- 


_ rations Of their joynt value and reſpect of that Nation 


< with their own, and that their deſerts could only diſtin- 
**puiſh them) gave fo great umbrage, that many of the Scets, 


ſome of eminent Command, quitted the Service; and it was 
| * it would have broke any farther National Combination 


iſchief. 


Bo r the general inclination to Rebellion maſter'd thoſe 
particular Conſiderations, and Diſobligations; and, about the 
end of February, to facilitate the King's content to the Grand 
Propoſition for the extirpation of Epiſcopacy ) which the two 
Houſes had been, by the Arts before mention'd, wrought to 
make; when in truth, there were very few of themſelves 
deſir'd it; as, when it paſs d the Houſe of Peers, there were 
but five Lords yur Ag, 

Lowden, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, and M Alexander 
Henderſon, a Man of equal Fame in the diſtractions that aroſe 


in 


in that Kingdom: the former came as a Commithoner from 
the Lords of the Secret Council of that Kingdom, or, as they 
then thought fit to call themſelves, The Conſervators of the 


*© Peace between the two Kingdoms; and defir'd to paſs as 
a Mediator in the differences between the King and the two 
Houſes, and that the King would give them leave upon the 
matter to be Umpires between them. The other, M. Hender- 


ſon, had a ſpecial employment from the Aſſembly of the Kirk 


of Scotland, to preſent a Petition from that Body to the King; 
the which, becauſe it was then thought of a very ſtrange na- 
ture, and dialect, and becauſe I ſhall always report the Acts of 


that Nation (as far as I am oblig'd to mention them) in their 


own words, I think yery convenient to inſert in this place. 


Bur 


there arriv'd at Oxford the Earl of 


4 
* 
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Bur it will be firſt neceſtary, for the better underſtanding 
one angry clauſe in it, to remember, that, when the Earl of 
New-Caftle march'd into Tork-ſhire, upon occaſion of ſome 
Aſperſions publiſh'd againſt him by the Lord Eairfax, © That 
*his Army conſiſted only of Papiſts, and that his deſign was 
*ro extirpate the Proteſtant Religion, the Earl ſet torth a 
Declaration of the reaſons of his marching into thar Country, 
which was, © Upon the deſire of the Principal Gentlemen, to 
*rel{cuc, and protect them from the Tyranny of the Parlia- 
e ment; and then, taking notice of © The {candalous imputa- 
tions upon him in point of Religion, atter he had vindicated 
himſelf from the leaſt ſuſpicion of inclination to Popery, he 
confeisd *©He had granted Commiſſions to many Papiſts, 
* which, as He knew, was, in this catc, agreeable to the Laws 
* of the Kingdom, ſo he bclicy'd it very agrecable to the pre- 
tent Policy; and that the quarrel betwcen the King and 
*the two Houſes, being not g-ounded upon any matter of 
Religion, the Rebels profeſſing themſelves to be of the ſame 


<of which his Majeſty was clcarly known to be, and the Pa- 


„ piſts generally at this time appearing very Loyal to him 
* which too many Proteſtants were not, he thought their Aſ- 
© ſiſtance might very fitly be made ule of, to ſupprets the Re- 
cc hellion of the other. And from thence thetic 7.calous Scets 
concluded, that he preferr'd rhe Papilts, in point of Loyalty, 
before the Proteſtants; which was a Calumny of fo publick 
a concernment, that they could nut be t:lent in. Their Pe- 
tition follows in theſe words. 


To the Kings moſt Excellent Majeſty ; 
The humble Petition of the Commiſioners of the General 
Aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland met at Edenborough 
Fan. 4. 1643. e N 


«Oy x Silence, and ceaſing to preſent before your Ma- _— Gay 


< jeſty our humble thoughts and deſires, at this time of Com- ,,j.,,...:, 


* mon danger to Religion, to your Majeſty's Sacred Perſon, ＋ { 
4 your Crown, and Proſperity, and to all your 1 Do- H w 
© minions, were impiety againſt God, unthankfulneſs, and the Kenr fy 
* diſfloyalty againſt your Majeſty, and indirect approbation , ;..., 
<* 1nd hardening of the adverſaries of Truth and Peace in their jan 4-144; 
«wicked ways, and cruelty againſt Our Brethren, lying in | 
* ſuch depths of Affliction, and anguiſh of Spirit; any one of 
&* which crimes were, in us above all others, unexcuſable and 
te would prove us moſt unworthy of the truſt committed un- 
*to us. The flame of this Common Combultion hath al- 
te moſt deyour'd Ireland, is now walting the Kingdom of 

« Ensland, 
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* England, and We cannot tell how ſoon it ſhall enter upon 
Our ſelves, and ſet this your Majeſty's moſt Ancient, and | 
«Native Kingdom on fire. If in this woful caſe, and lamen- 6 
e table condition of your Majeſties Domintons, all others 
* ſhould be filent, it behoveth us to ſpeak; and if Our 
© Tongues and Pens ſhould ceaſe, our Conſciences within us 
would cry out, and the ſtones in the Streets would An- 
ce {wer us. 3 
Ou x great grief, and apprehenſion of danger, is not a 
little encreaſed, partly by the inſolence, and preſumption 
<of Papiſts, and others diſaffected to the Reformation of Re- 
*ligion, who, although for their Number, and Power, they 
< be not conſiderable among us, yet, through the ſucceſs of 
the Popiſh Party in Ireland, and the hopes they conceive of 
the prevailing Power of the Popiſh Armies, and the Prela- 
* tical Faction in England, they have of late taken Spirit, and 
begun to ſpeak big words againſt the Reformation of Reli- 
*gion, and the work of God in this Land; and partly, and | 
more principally, that a chief praiſe of the Proteſtant Reli- 3 
«gion (and thereby our not vain, but juſt gloriation) is, by | 
< the publick Declaration of the Earl of Neu-Caſtle, General 1 
*of your Majeſty's Forces for the Northern parts and neareſt | 
*unto us, transferr'd unto Papiſts; who, although they be 
*{worn Enemies unto Kings, and be as infamous for their 
* Treaſons, and Conſpiracies againſt Princes and Rulers, as 
* for their known Idolatry, and ſpiritual Tyranny, yet are 
*they openly declar'd to be not only good Subjects, or ber- 
*ter Subjects, but far better Subjects than Proteſtants: which 
*is a new, and foul diſparagement of the Reform'd Religion, 
dsa notable injury to your Majeſty in your Honour, a ſenſible 
Reflection upon the whole Body of this Kingdom, which 
< is impatient, that any Subjects ſhould be more Loyal than 4 
They; but abhorreth, and extremely diſdaineth, that Pa- | 
© piſts, who refuſe to take the Oath of Allegiance, ſhould be 1 
* compared with them in Allegiance, and Fidelity; and which | - 
9 (hong a ſtrange Doctrine from the Mouth, or Pen of pro-; 
© feſs d Proteſtants) will ſuffer a hard conſtruction from all tage 
| __<Reform'd Kirks. 
| WE therefore, your Majeſty's moſt humble and loving 
l Subjects, upon rw and the like Conſiderations, do humbly |þ 
*entreat, that your Majeſty may be pleaſed, in your Princely | 
| 


mn, —— — — . ————ñ ——z —— — YO OO —_— , 


* Wiſdom, firſt to conſider, that the intentions of Papiſts, di- 
5 *re&ed by the Principles of their Profeſſion, are no other 
| «than they have been — the beginning, even to build their 
Babel, and to ſet up there execrable Idolatry, and Anti- 
Chriſtian Tyranny, in all your Majeſty's Dominions; to 
e change the face of your two Kingdoms of Scotland, and |} 
| | 8 | (e England, — 
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— 
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England, into the ſimilitude of miſerable Ireland; which is 
more bitter to the People of God, your Majelty's good Sub- 
<< jects, to think upon, than death; and whatſoever their pre- 
<1ent pretences be, for the defence of your Majeſty's Perſon 
*and Authority, yet, in the end, by their Arms, and Power, 


ce vith a diſplay'd Banner, to bring that to pals againſt your 
*Royal Perſon, and Poſterity, which the Fifth of November, 


*never to be forgotten, was not able by their ſubtle and un- 
* dermining Treaſon to produce; or, which will be their 
te greateſt Mercy, to reduce your Majeſty, and your King- 
* doms, to the bale and unnatural Slavery of their Monarch, 
*the Pope: and next, that your Majeſty, upon this unde- 
*niable Evidence, may timoufly and ſpeedily apply your 


Royal Auth6riry, for disbanding their Forces, ſuppreſſing 
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** their Power, and diſappointing their Bloody and Mercilels 


< Projects. - 
* AxD for this end, We are with greater earneſtneſs than 


e before, conſtrain'd to fall down again before your Majeſty, 


te and, in all Humility, to renew the ſupplication of the late 
ce general Afembly, and our own former Petition in Their 
*name, for Unity of Religion, and Uniformity of Church 


Government in all your Majcſty's Kingdoms, and, to this 


c effect, for a meeting of ſome Divines to be holden in Eng- 
* land, unto which, according to the deſire of your Majeſty's 
Parliament, ſome Commiſſioners may be ſent from this Kirk; 
te that, in all points to be propbſed, and debated, there may 
ebe the greater Conſent, and Harmony, We take the bold- 
* neſs to be the more inſtant in this our humble deſire, be- 
*cauſe it concerneth the Lord jeſus Chriſt ſo much in His 
* Glory, your Majeſty in your Honour, the Kirk of England 
* (which we ought to Kew 5 as our own Bowels, and whoſe 


*Reformation is more dear unto us than our Lives) in Her 


tc happineſs, and the Kirk of Scotland in her purity, and peace; 
* former experience, and daily ſenſe teaching us, that, with- 
e out the Reformation of the Kirk of England, there is no hope 
*or poſſibility of the continuance of Reformation Here. 
u Lord of Heaven and Earth, whoſe Vice-Gerent 


« your 1 7 is, calleth for this great work of Reformation 


*at your hands; and the preſent Commotions, and Troubles 
*of your Majeſty's Dominions, are either a preparation, in 
* the mercy of God, for this bleſſed Reformation and Unity 
* of Religion (which is the defire, prayers, and expectation 
« of all your Majeſty's good Subjects in this Kingdom) or, 


* which they tremble to think upon, and carneſtly deprecate, 


tc are (in the juſtice of God, for the abuſe of the Goſpel, the 


day of Vititation) the be- 


*ligbt, and not acknowledging — 
| **ginning 


_ *tolerating of Idolatry, and . e er againſt ſo clear a 
ic 
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te ginning of ſuch a doleful deſolation, as no Policy or Power 
f Man ſhall be able to prevent, and as ſhall make your Ma- 
v jeſty's Kingdoms, within a ſhort time, as miſcrable, as they 
may be happy by a Reformation of Religion. God forbid 
* that, whilſt the Houſes of Parliament do profeſs their deſire 
* of the Reformation of Religion in a Peaceable, and Parlia- 


e mentary way, and pals their Bills for that end in the parti- 


*culars; that your Majeſty, the Nurſe-Father of the Kirk of 
*Chriſt, to whoſe care the cultody and vindication of Reli- 
«gion doth principally belong, ſhould, to the provoking of 


the Anger of God, the ſtopping of the influence of ſo man 


* bleſſings from Heaven, and the grieving of the Hearts of 


Call the Godly, fruſtrate our expectation, make our hopes 


* aſham'd, and hazard the loſs of the Hearts of all your good 
Subjects; which, next unto the truth, and unity of Reli- 
* gion, and the ſafety of your Kingdoms, are willing to hazard 
*their Lives, and ſpend their Blood, for your Majeſty's Ho- 
*nour, and Happinels. 

*W are not ignorant, that the work is great, the difficul- 
te ties and impediments many; and that there be both Moun- 
*tains, and Lyons in the way; the ſtrongeſt lett, till ir be 
taken out of the way, is the Mountain of Prelacy: And no 
* wonder, it your Majeſty conſider, how many Papiſts, and 
e Popiſhly affected, have, for a long time, found Peace, and 
Eaſe, under the ſhadow thereof; how many of the Prelatical 
Faction have thereby their life and being; how many pro- 


*phane, and worldly Men, do fear the Yoke of Chriſt, and 


© are unwilling to ſubmit themſelves to the obedience of the 
*Goſpel; how many there be, whoſe Eyes are dazled with 
the external Glory and Pomp of the Kirk; whoſe minds arc 
* miſcarried with a conceit of the Governing of the Kirk by 
te the Rules of human Policy; and whoſe Hearts are affrighted 
te with the apprehenſions of the dangerous conſequences, which 
* may cnſue upon alterations. But when your Majeſty, in 
e your Princely and Religious Wiſdom, ſhall remember, from 


© the Records of former times, how againſt the Gates of Hell, 


te the force and fraud of wicked and worldly Men, and all 
< panick fears of danger, the Chriſtian Religion was firſt 
*planted ; and the Chriſtian Kirk thereafter reform'd : And, 
* from the condition of the preſent times, how many, from the 
experience of the Tyranny of the Prolates, are afraid to diſ- 


* cover themſelves, left they be revenged upon them hereafter 


* (whereas Prelacy being remov'd, they would openly profeſs 
* what they are, and joyn with others in the way of Reforma- 


i tion) all obſtacles, and difficulties ſhall be but matter of the 


„ Inftrument. 


© manifcitation of the Power of God, the principal worker; 
and means of the greater Glory to your Majeſty, the prime 
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T uE Intermixture of the Government of Prelates with 

te the Civil State, mention'd in your Majeſty's Anſwer to 
Our former Petition, being taken away, and the right Go- 
* vernment by Aſſemblies, which is to be ſeen in all the Re- 
*form'd Kirks, and wherein the Agreement will be eaſy, 
< being ſettled; the Kirk, and Religion, will be more pure, and 
ce free from mixture, and the Civil Government more ſound 
*and firm. That Government of the Kirk muſt ſuit beſt 
«with the Civil State,' and be moſt uſeful for Kings and 
* Kingdoms, which is beſt warranted by God, by whom Kings 
do Reign, and Kingdoms are cſtabliſh'd. Nor can a Refor- 


mation be expected in the common and ordinary way, ex- 
= ob alſo in your Majeſty's Anſwer. The Wiſeſt and moſt 
cc 


eligious Princes have found it impoſſible, and implying a 
© Repugnancy, ſince the Perſons to be Reform'd, and Re- 
© formers, mult be diverſe; and the way of Reformation muſt 
e be different from the corrupt way, by which defection of 
* Workmen, and corruption in Doctrine, Worſhip, and Go- 
* vernment, have enter'd into the Kirk. Suffer Us therefore, 
ce Dread Soveraign, to renew our Petitions for this Unity of 
Religion, and Uniformity of Kirk Government, and for a 
e meeting of ſome Divines of both Kingdoms, who may pre- 


pare matters for your 1 View, and for the Exami- 


* nation and Approbation of more full Aſſemblies. The Na- 
* tional Afembly of this Kirk, from which We have Our 
* Commiſſion, did promiſe, in their thankſgiving for the many 
*favours expreſs d in your Majeſty's Letter, their belt endea- 
* your to keep the People under their Charge in Unity, and 
te peace, and in Loyalty, and Obedience to your Majelty, and 


* your Laws, which, We confeſs, is a duty well beſeeming the 


Preachers of the Goſpel. 


«By T We cannot conceal how much both Paſtors and 


ce People are griev'd, and diſquieted with the late reports of 
ce the ſucceſs, boldneſs and ſtrength of Popiſh Forces in Ire- 


land, and England; and how much danger from the power 
c of ſo malicious, and bloody Enemies, is apprehended to the 
« Religion, and Peace of this Kirk, and Kingdom, concciv'd 


te by them to be the ſpring, whence have iſſued all their Ca- 


<« lamitics, and Miſeries. Which We humbly remonſtrate 


*to your Majeſty as a neceſſity requiring a General Aſſembly, 
* and do earneſtly ſupplicate for the Preſence, and Aſſiſtance 


of your Majeſty's Commiſſioner, and the day to be appoint- 


«ed; that by univerſal conſent of the whole Kirk, the belt 


e courſe may be taken for the preſervation of Religion, and 


ce for the averting of the great Wrath, which they conceive 
ce to be imminent to this Kingdom. If it ſhall pleaſe the Lord, 
«in whole hand is the heart of the King, as the Rivers of 

| „ © waters, 
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te waters, to turn it whitherſoever he will, to incline your 
* Majeſty's heart to this through Reformation; no more to 
ce tollerate the Maſs, or any part of Romiſh Superſtition, or 
* Tyranny; and to Command that all good means be uſed 
ce for the converſion of your Princely Conſort, the Queen's 
* (which is alſo the humble deſire of this whole Kirk 
*and Kingdom) your joynt Comfort ſhall be multiplied 
te above the days of your Affliction, to your incredible joy; 
«your Glory ſhall ſhine in brightneſs above all your Royal 
* Progenitors, to the admiration of the World, and the terror 


ce of your Enemies: and your Kingdom fo far abound in 


© righteouſneſs, peace, and proſperity, above all that have 
*been in former Generations, that they ſhall ſay, It is good 
* for Us, that We have been afflicted. 


T x15 Petition was not ſtranger in it ſelf, than in the Cir- 
cumſtances that attended it; for it was no ſooner preſented to 
the King (if not before) than it was ſent to London, and 
Printed, and communicated with extraordinary induſtry to 
the People; that they might ſce, how far the Scotiſp Nation 
would be engag d for the deſtruction of the Church; and the 
Meſſenger who preſented it, M* Henderſon, confeſs d to his 
Majeſty, that he had three or four Letters to the moſt active 
— ſeditious Preachers about London, from Men of the ſame 
ſpirit in Scotland. Upon this provocation, the King might 
have very reaſonably proceeded againſt M* Henderſon, who 
was neither included in his Safe Conduct (as the Lowden, 
and the reſt of the Commiſſioners were) nor had any Autho- 
rity from the Lords of the Council of that Kingdom ( who 
were qualified with large powers) to countenance his Em- 
ployment; being ſent only from the Commiſſioners of the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly ( who were not anthoriſed by their own con- 
ſtitutions, to make any ſuch Declaration) and there being 
then no Aſſembly ſitting; which it ſelf, with all their new 
Privileges, could not, with any colour of Reaſon, or Autho- 
rity, have tranſacted ſuch an Inſtrument. However the King, 
who well knew the Intereſt, and Influence the Clergy had 


upon the People of that Kingdom; and that, whilſt they pre- 


tended to remove them from all ſecular Employment, they 
were the principal Inſtruments, and Engines, by which the 
whole Nation was wrought to Sedition; Refolv'd, not only 
to uſe the Perſon of M Henderſon very graciouſly, and to pro- 
tect him from thoſe Affronts, which he might naturally expect 
in a Univerſity (eſpecially, He having uſed ſome grave and 


learned Doctors with great inſolence, who went civilly to him 


to be inform'd, what Arguments had prevail d with him, to 
be fo profeſs'd an Enemy to the Church of England, and to 
| give 


expreſſions of their 
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give him ſome information in the Argument; with whom he 
{uperciliouſly refus'd to hold any diſcourſe) but to return an 
Anſwer with all poſhble Candour to the Petition it ſelf; and 
ſo, before he enter'd upon the other Addreſs, made by the 
Lord I.owden, and the reſt, he return'd (after very ſolemn 


Debates in Council, where the Earl of Lanerick the Secretary 


for Scotland, and other Lords of Scotland, who were of the 
Prvy Council, were 23 and fully concurr'd, with many 

eteſtat ion of the manners of their Coun- 
try- men, yet with aſſured confidence that they would not be 
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corrupted to any Act of Hoſtility) to M Henderſon, and. 


with all expedition, by other hands into Scotland, this Anſwer; 


which likewiſe I think fit to inſert in the very words, that Po- 
ſterity may know how tender and provident the King always 
was, to prevent ay miſunderſtanding of him, and his Acti- 
ons with that People; and conſequently any Commotions in 
that Kingdom; which was the only thing, he fear'd mighr 
contribute to, and continue the diſtractions in This. 


His Majeſty's Anſaver to the late Petition preſented unto him 
by the Hands of Mr Alexander Henderſon from the Com- 
5 of the General Aſſembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. | . 


te WE receiv'd lately a Petition from you, by the hands of Hs Majefy's 
« Mr Alexander Henderſon, to the which We intended to . 


the Petition 


ce have given an Anſwer, as ſoon as We had tranſacted the March 20. 
ce huſinels with the other Commiſſioners, addreſsd to Us *** 


«© from the Conſervators of the Treaty of that our Kingdom. 
ce But finding the ſame to be publi d in Print, and to be 
« diſperſed throughout our Kingdom, to the great danger of 
te ſcandalizing of our well affected Subjects; who may inter- 
< pret the bitterneſs, and ſharpneſs of ſome expreſſions, not 
te to be ſo agreeable to that regard, and reverence, which is 


« que to our Perſon, and the matter of the Petition it ſelf to 


ce be e to the Honour and Conſtitution of this 
«Kingdom: We have been compell'd, the more ſtrictly to 
te examine, as well the Authority of the Petitioners, as the 


4 matters of the Petition it ſelf, and to publiſh our Opinion of 
e both, that our Subjects of both Kingdoms may ſec how 


«equally juſt, and ſenſible, We are of the Laws, and Honour 
= of both our Kingdoms. OT 

“Ax o firſt, upon peruſal of the Petition, We required 
te to ſec the Commiſſion, by which the Meſſenger who brought 
te the Petition, or the Perſons who ſent him, are Qualified to 
te jntermeddle in Affairs ſo Forreign to n 
« of ſo great Concernment to this our Kingdom of England. 


« Upon 


. 
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Upon examination whereof, and in defence of the Laws, 
and Government of this our Kingdom, which We are truſt- 
*ed, and {worn to defend, We mult profeſs that the Petiti- 
ners, or the General Aſlembly of Our Church of Scotland, 
*have not the leaſt Authority, or Power to intermeddle, or 
L interpoſe in the Affairs of this Kingdom, or Church; 
*which were ſettled, and eſtabliſh'd by the proper Laws of 
ce this Land, and, till they be alter d by the ſame competent 
„Power, cannot be inveigh'd againſt without a due ſenſe f 
Us, and this Nation; much leſs can they preſent any Abl- 
& vice or Declaration to our Houſes of Parliament againſt the 
*{amc; or to that purpoſe, ſend any Letters, as they have 
* now done, to any Miniſters of Our Church Here; * by 
| *the Laws of this Land, cannot correſpond againſt the ſame. 
| THEREFORE, We do believe that the Petitioners, 
_ ce when they ſhall conſider how unwarranted it is by the Laws 
*of that Kingdom, and how contrary it is to the Laws of 
*'This, to the profeſſions they have made to each other, 
«and how unbecoming in it ſelf, for Them to require, the 
*ancicnt, happy, and citabliſh'd Government of the Church 
* of England to be alter'd, and conform'd to the Laws, and 
tc Conſtitutions of another Church, will find themſelves mitled 
*by the information of ſome Perſons Here, who would wil- 
©*lingly engage the Petitioners to foment a difference, and 
8 divifon between the two Kingdoms, which We have, with 
*{o much Care, and Induſtry, endeavour'd to prevent; not 
te having labour'd more to quench the combuſtion in this 
* Kingdom, than We have to hinder the like from either 
1 * devouring Ireland, or entring into Scotland; which, if all 
* others will equally labour, will undoubtedly be avoided. 
But we cannot fo eafily paſs over the mention of Ireland, 
te being moy d to it by the ſcandalous Aſperſions, that have 
| been often caſt upon Us, upon that Subject, and the uſe 
YH es that hath been made of the woful diſtractions of that King- 
e dom, as of a Seminary of fears, and jealouſies, to beget the 
«like diſtractions in This; which leſt they may have farther 
* influence, We are the more willing to make our Innocence 
<« appear in that particular. 5 - 
 _<<Wnrexn firſt that horrid Rebellion begun, We were in 
Our Kingdom of Scotland; and the ſenſe We had then of 
| «jr, the expreſſions We made concerning it, the Commiſſi- 
Wh 4 Ons, together with ſome other Aſſiſtance, We ſent imme 
* diately into that Kingdom, and the inſtant recommendation 
« We made of it to both our Houſes of Parliament in Eng- | 
| and, are known to all Perſons of Quality there and then 
! about Us. After Our return into England, our ready con- 
— «curring to all the deſires of both Houſes, that might moſt | 
| * ſpeedily | 
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ce ſpecdily repreſs that Rebellion, by paſſing the Bill of preſ- 


e ſing, and in ir a Clauſe, which quitted a Right challeng'd 
by all, and enjoy'd by many of our Predeceſſors, by parting 


with our Rights in 
| *bellion, for the encouragement of Adventurers; 


e Lands Eſcheated to Us by that Re- 

by empty- 
te ing our Magazines of Arms and Ammunition for that Ser- 
*vice (which We have fince needed for our neceſſary De- 
te fence, and Preſervation) by conſenting to all Bills for the 


| raiſing of Money for the fame, though containing unuſual 


* Clauſes, which truſted both Houſes without Us with the 
de manner of diſpoſing it: Our often preſſing both Houſes, not 
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c to neglect that Kingdom, by being diverted by conſidera- 


te tions, and diſputes, leſs concerning both Kingdoms: Our 


e offer of raiſing ten thouſand Voluntiers to be ſent thither; 
d and our ſeveral offers to engage our own Royal Perſon, in 


ce the ſuppreſſion of that horrid Rebellion, are no leſs known 


to all this Nation, than our perpetual earneſtneſe, by our 


<Forreign Miniſters, to keep all manner of Supplies from 
* being Tranſported for the relief of the Rebels, is known to 
* ſeveral Neighbouring Princes; which if all good Subjects 
«will conſider, and withal how many of the Men, and how 


much of the Money raiſed for that end, and how much 
ee time, care, and induſtry, have been diverted from that em- 


*ployment, and employ'd in this unnatural War againſt Us 
*( the true cauſe of the preſent miſeries, and want, which 
<* our Britiſh Armies there do now cndure) they will ſoon 
*free Us from all thoſe Impurations, ſo icandalouſly and 


*groundlelly laid upon Us; and impute the continuance of 


*the combuſtion of that miſerable Kingdom, the danger it 
e may bring upon our Kingdoms of England and Scotland, and 
ce the beginning of this doleful Deſolation, to thoſe who are 
© truly guilty of it. N 


*For Unity in Religion, which is deſired, We cannot 


but Anſwer, that We much apprehend, leſt the Papiſts may 
te make {ome advantage of that expreſſion, by continuing that 
© fcandal with more Authority, which they have ever here- 
c tofore uſed to caſt upon the Reformation, by interpreting 


all the differences in Ceremony, Government, or indiffe- 
ce rent opinions between ſeveral Proteſtant Churches, to be 
« differences in Religion; and leſt our good Subjects of Eng- 


 <]ligion with you, ſhould ſuſpect themſelves to be eſteem'd 


*by You to be of a contrary; and that the Religion which 
“J hey, and their Anceſtors have held, ever fince the bleſſed 
„Reformation, and in, and for which, they are reſolv'd to 


die, is taxed, and branded of falſhood, or inſufficĩiency by 


cc ſuch a defire. 


| 
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and, who have ever eſteem'd themſelves of the fame Re- 
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e Fo Uniformity in Church Government, We conceiv'd 
«the Anſwer formerly given by Us (at Bridgenorth, 13% 
October 1642.) to the former Petition in this Argument, 
te would have ſatisfied the Petitioners; and is ſo full, that We 
«can add little to it; viz. That the Government here eſta- 


*þbliſh'd by the Laws, hath ſo near a Relation, and inter- 


© mixture with the Civil State (which may be unknown to 
e the Petitioners) that till a compos'd digeſted Form, be pre- 
te ſented to Us, upon a free Debate of both Houſes in a Par- 
*liamentary way, whereby the conſent and approbation of 
*this whole Kingdom may be had, and We, and all our 
te Subjects may diſcern, what is to be left in, or brought in, 
*as well as what is to be taken away; We know not how 
c to conſent to any Alteration, otherwiſe than ſuch an Act 
ce for the caſc of Tender Conſciences in the matter of Cere- 
* monics, as We have often offer'd; and that This, and any 


thing elle that may concern the Peace of the Church, and 


*the advancement of God's true Religion, may be _— 
te diſcuſs d, and happily effected, We have formerly offer'd, 
*and are ſtill willing, that Debates of that nature may be 


center d into by a Synod of Godly, and Learned Divines, to 


te be regularly choſen according to the Laws, and Cuſtoms of 
*this Kingdom: To which We ſhall be willing that ſome 


Learned Divines of our Church of Scotland may be likewiſe 
© ſent, to be preſent, and offer, and debate their Reafons. With 
* this Anſwer the Peritionery had great reaſon to acquieſce, 


te without enlarging the matter of their former Petition, only 
te with better expreſſions againſt the eſtabliſh'd Government, 
and Laws of their Neighbour Nation (as if it were contrary 
*to the word of God) with whom they have ſo lately en- 
*terd into a ſtrict Amity, and Friendſh 


= . 
*BurT We cannot enough wonder, x 6 the Petitioners 


ce ſhould interpoſe themſelves, not only as fit Directors, and 


_ * Judges, between Us, and our two Houſes of Parliament, 


ein buſineſs ſo wholly concerning the Peace, and Govern- 
* ment of this our Kingdom; and in 2 matter fo abſolutely 
* entruſted to Us, as what new Laws to conſent, or Not to 


*liamentary way; when all the world may know, that the 
te proceedings Here have been, and are, not only contrary to 
call the Rules and Precedents of former Parliaments, but de- 
ce ſtructive to the Freedom, Privilege and Dignity of Parlia- 


e conſent to; but ſhould aſſume, and publiſh, that the deſire 
* of Reformation in this Kingdom is in a Peaceable and Par- 


te ments themſelves: that We were firſt driven by Tumults, . 


* for the ſafety of Our life, from our Cities of London and 
* Weſtminſter ; and have been ſince purſued, fought withal, 
*and are now kept from thence by an Army, raiſed and paid, 


«as 


” | as is pretended, by the two Houſes, which conſiſt not of 


* the fourth part of the Number they ought to do; the reſt 
nr, 1 „being either driven from thence by the ſame violence, or 


We ' Eexpell'd, or impriſon'd, for not conſenting to the Treaſons 
ſta- - and unheard of Inſolencies practiſed againit Us. And if the 
et | © Petitioners could believe theſe proceedings to be in a Peace- 
o able, and Parliamentary way, they were very unacquainted 
re- * with the order, and conſtitution of this Kingdom, and nor 
We - | fo fit Inſtruments to promote the Reformation, and Peace, 
of c they ſeem to deſire. 

our |} EW cannot believe the intermixture of the preſent Ec- 
= c cleſiaſtical Government with the Civil State, to be other 
10 | 


+ Ethan a very good Reaſon; and that the Government of the 
ee Church ſhould be by the Rules of human Policy, to be 
1 f * other than a very good Rule, unleſs ſome other Government 
2 <were as well Proved, as Pretended, to be better warranted 
and | by the Word of God. 1 | 
= 4 * Ox any Bills offer'd to Us for Reformation, We ſhall nor 
3 


K een ſpeak, they being a part of thoſe Articles upon which 
bee have offer d, and expect to treat: But cannot but won- 
5 4 eder, by what Authority, you prejudge our Judgment herein, 
s of | 


: *by denouncing God's Anger upon Us, and our hazard of 
1 tothe loſs of the hearts of all our good Subjects, if We con- 
Willc 


* {ent not unto them. The influence of ſo many bleſſings 
from Heaven, upon che Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and our 
eſce, Father of blefled Memory, and the acknowledgment of 
only „Them by all Proteſtant Churches, to have been careful 
dent, Nurſes of the Church of Chriſt, and to have excellently 
rary (e diſcharged their duties, in the Cuſtody, and Vindication of 
Religion; and the Affection of their Subjects to them, do 
: © ſufficiently aſſure Us, that We ſhould neither ſtop the in- 
ners ee fluence of ſuch bleffings, nor grieve the hearts of all the 
and e Godly, nor hazard the loſs of the hearts of our Good Sub- 
nent, ( jects, although We ſtill maintain, in this Kingdom, the ſame 
rern- „ eſtabliſh'd Eccleſiaſtical Government which flouriſh'd in 
utely Their times, and under Their ſpecial protection. 
ot to W doubt not, but our Subjects of Scotland will reſt 
leſire abundantly ſatisfied with ſuch Alterations in their o.] r 
Church, as We have aſſented unto; and not be perſwaded 
t the e by a meer Aſſertion, that there is no hope of continuance of 
ry to hat is There ſettled by Law, unleſs that be likewiſe alter d 
ut de- F< which is ſettled here. And our Subjects of England will 
arlia- F* never depart from their dutiful Affection to Us, for not 
nults, F* conſenting to new Laws, which, by the Law of the Land, 
4 and F* they know We may as juſtly reject, if We approve not of 
ithal, F chem, as either Houſe hath power to prepare for, or both, 
paid, to propound to Us. Nor are you a little miſtaken, if either 
« 25 4 Wa. | © you 
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ce you believe the generality of this Nation, to deſire a Change 
ce of Church Government, or that moſt of thoſe, who defire it, 
« deſire by it to introduce that which You only eſteem a Re- 
* formation; but are as unwilling to ſubmit to what You call 
«the Yoke of Chriſt, and obedience to the Goſpel, as thoſe 
** whom You call prophane and worldly Men; and ſo equally 
te averſe both to Epilcopacy, and Presbytery, that, if they 


* ſhould prevail in this particular, the abolition of the One, 


«would be no inlet to the Other; nor would your hearts be 


e leſs griev'd, your expectations leſs fruſtrated, your hopes 
* Jeſs aſham'd, or your Reformation more ſecure 


And the 
te Petitioners, upon due conſideration, will not find themſelves 


cc leſs miſtaken in the Government of all the Reform'd 
Churches, which, they ſay, is by Aſſemblies, than they are 


* in the beſt way of Reformation; which ſure is beſt to be 
ein a Common, and Ordinary way, where the Paſſion, or 
« Intcreſt of particular Men may not impoſe upon the pub- 
lick; but alteration be then only made, when, upon calm 
* Debates, and evident, and clear reaſon, and convenience, 
e the ſame ſhall be generally conſented to for the Peace and 


Security of the People; and thoſe who are truſted by the 


Law, with ſuch Debates, are not deveſted of that truſt, upon 
« a General charge of Corruptions, pretended to have enter d 


ce hy that way; and of being the Perſons to be Reform d, and 


* ſo unfit to be Reformers. And certainly, the like Logick, 


te with the like Charges, and Pretences, might be uſed to make 


te the Parliament it ſelf an incapable Judge of any Reforma- 


te tion, either in Church, or State. 

*Fox the general Expreſſions in the Petition againſt Pa- 
* piſts, in which the Petitioners may be underſtood to charge 
* us with Compliance and even Favour to their opinions; We 
© have taken all occaſions to publiſh to the world our practice 


te and reſolution in the true Proteſtant Reform'd Religion: 


e and We are verily perſwaded, there is no One Subject, in 
«either of our Dominions, who at all knows us, and hath 


* obſerv'd our Life, but is, in his Soul, ſatisfied of our conſtant. 
«Zeal and unmoveable Affection to that Religion, and of 


* our true diſlike of, and hearty Oppoſition to Popery. And 
*as We willingly conſented, at our being in Scotland, to all 
Acts propoſed to Us, for the diſcountenancing, and the re- 
forming the Papiſts in that our Kingdom; fo, by our Pro- 
e clamations for the putting of all Laws ſeverely in execution 


_ © apainſt Recuſants; and by not refuſing any one Bill, pre- 


* ſented to Us to that purpoſe, in this Kingdom ; and by our 
< perpetual and publick profeſſions of readineſs, with the ad- 


VL vice of our two Houſes of Parliament, prepared for Us in 


a deliberate and orderly way, to find ſome expedient to 41 
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te fect ſo good a work; We conceiv'd, we had not left it 
poſſible for any Man to believe us guilty of rolcrating any 
part of the Romiſh Tyranny or Superſtition; or to fuſpect, 


that the Converſion of our deareſt Contort was not fo much 


*our deſire, that the Acceſſion of as many Crowns as God 
*hath already beſtow'd on us, would not be more welcome 
to us than that day: A bleſſing, which it is our daily Prayer 
eto the Almighty to beſtow upon Us. | 

Bur We might well have expected from the Petitioners, 
who have in their Solemn, National Covenant, litterally 
* {worn fo much care of the ſafety of our Perſon, and can- 
*not but know in how much danger That hath been, and 


* {till is, by the power and threats of Rebcllious Armies, that 


they would as well have remember d the 239 of October, as 
* the 5th of November; and as well have taken notice of the 
* Army railed, and led againſt Us by the Earl of Eſſex, which 
*hath actually Aflaulted, and endeavour'd to Murder Us; 
* which We know to abound in Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and 
*other Sectaries; and in which We have reaſon (by Pri- 
e ſoners We have taken, and the evidence they have given) 


*to believe there are many more Papiſts (and many of thole 


* Forreigners) than in all our Army; as have adviſed Us, 
*to disband out of the Army of the Earl of New-Caftle, 
* which is raiſed for our defence; the Papiſts in that Army; 
* who are known to be no ſuch Number, as to endanger their 
* obtaining any power of building their Babel, and ſetting 
te up their Idolatry; and whoſe Loyalty he hath reaſon to 


* commend (though he was never ſuſpected for favouring 
*their Religion) not before that of Proteſtants, but of ſuch 


ces Rebel under that Title; and whoſe Aſſiſtance is as due 
*to Us, by the Law of God and Man, to reſcue Us from 


ce Domeſtick Rebellion, as to defend Us from Forreign In- 


cc vaſion; which We think no Man denics to be lawful for 
*them to do. But We do folemnly declare, and proteſt, that 


God ſhall no ſooner free Us from the deſperate, and rebel- 
c lious Arms taken up againſt Us, but We ſhall endeavour 


*to free Our ſelves and Kingdom from os fcar of danger 


from the other, by diſarming them, according to the Laws 
ce of this Land; as We ſhall not fail to ſend our Commii- 


ce ſjoner to the Aſſembly, at the time appointed for it by the 


Laus of Scotland. 


*« To conclude, We deſire, and require the Petitioners (as 


becomes good, and pious Preachers of the Goſpel) to ule 


te their utmoſt endeavours, to compoſe any diſtraction in opi- 
*nions, or miſunderſtandings, which may, by the Faction 


* of ſome turbulent Perſons, be raiſcd in the minds of Our 
good Subjects of that our Kingdom; and to infuſe into them 
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*a true ſenſe of Charity, Obedience, and Humility, the great 
principles of the Chriſtian Religion; that they may not 
* ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported with things that they do 
**not underſtand, or think themſelves concern'd in the Go- 
**vernment of another Kingdom, becauſe it is not according 
**to the Cuſtoms of that in which they live; but that they 
* diſpoſe themſelves, with modeſty, and devotion, to the Ser- 
vice of Almighty God; with duty, and affection, to the 
* obedience of Us, and our Laws (remembring the ſingular 
*orace, favour, and benignity, We have always expreſs d to 
e that our Native Kingdom) and with Brotherly, and Chri- 
*ſtian Charity one towards another: And we doubt not but 
God, in his mercy to Us and Them, will make Us inſtru- 
te ments of his Bleſſings upon each other, and both of Us, in 
*a great meaſure, of Happineſs, and Proſperity, to the whole 

Nation. | 


m. N , Tut Lord Lowden and the other Lay-Commiſſioners, who 
CR were Perſons entirely guided by him, and of inferior Qua- 
| Lowden lity, gave the precedence to this Petition, which they call'd 
Sai matter of Religion; and preſs'd not their own Commiſſion, till 
Commis the King had declar'd, and publiſh'd his Anſwer to the other; 
ond. Huf and though they pretended not to have any Authority to ſay 
they mit any thing in that engagement of the Commiſſioners of the 
9 embly ; yet the Lord Lowden uſed all importunity, and 
aP«r/1ament arguments, to perſwade the King in private, to conſent to the 
1 Scotland. alteration of the Government of the Church; aſſuring him, 
te That it would be a means, not only to hinder his Subjects 
© of Scotland from adhereivg to the Parliament; but that it 
*would oblige them, to aſſiſt his Majeſty to the utmoſt, in 
the vindication of all his Rights. But he quickly found the 
King too ſtrongly fix d to be ſway d in a caſe of Conſcience, 
by a conſideration of Convenience; and his Lordſhip under- 
took to give no other Arguments. 2 
H x betook himſelf then with his Companions to their own 
roper, and avowd Errand ; which conſiſted of two parts: 
he One, to offer © The Mediation of the Conſervators of the 
* Peace of that Kingdom, for the compoſure of the differences 
te between the King and the two Houſes; The Other, To 
*defire his Majeſty, that he would ſend out his Precepts to 
* Summon a Parliament in Scotland. Theſe deſires, and any 
Arguments to inforce them, they always deliver'd to the King 
himſelf in writing; declining any Addreſs to his Miniſters, | 
or any debates with his Council, leſt it might ſeem to leſſon 
the Grandeur and Abſoluteneſs of the Kingdom of Scotland. 
But the King always brought thoſe papers which he receiv'd 
from them, to his Council; and receiv'd their Advice, what 
| | | A | — mnt Anſwers, 
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Anſwers to return. For the firſt, of Mediation, they pretended 


a Title and Obligation to it; by a Clauſe in the Act of Pa- 
_ Cification made at the beginning of this Parliament; which 


Clauſe was; That the Peace to be then cſtabliſh'd, might 
te be inviolably obſerv'd, in all time to come, it was agreed, 
*that tome ſhould be appointed by his Majeſly, and the Par- 
te liaments of both Kingdoms, who, in the interim betwixt 
ce the fitting of the Parliaments, might be careful, that the 
* Pcace then happily concluded might be continued; and who 
* ſhould endeavour by all means to prevent all troubles, and 
*divifions; and if any debate and difference ſhould happen 
*to ariſe, to the diſturbance of the Common Peace, they 


* ſhould labour to remote, or compoſe them, according to 


te their power; it being ſuppoſed, that for all their proceed- 
ce jngs of this kind, they ſhould be anſwerable to the King's 


© Majeſty and the Parliament; and if any thing ſhould fall 


* out that ſhould be above their power, and could not be re- 


* medied by them, they ſhould inform rhemſclves in the par- 


*ticulars, aud repreſent the ſame to the King's Majeſty, and 
te the enſuing Parliament; that, by their Wiſdoms and Au- 
*thority, all occaſion and cauſes of troubles might be re- 
M 2 

*ro all Poſterity. And it was declar'd, that the power of the 


Commiſſion ſhould be reſtrain'd to the Articles of Peace in 


*that Treaty. 3 
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, and the Peace of the Kingdom might be perpetual 


Tus Clauſe, and the whole Statute, being carefully per- 


uſed, and examined before his Majeſty in his Council, the 
King return d an Anſwer to them in writing. 


„Tua He could not find any colour, or 2 of me King's 


* Authority, to be granted by that Act of Parliament, by 
* {elves intereſted in a faculty of Mediation; that the Clauſe, 
te mention d by them (beſides that there was no ſuch Com- 
© miſſion granted as was mention d in that Clauſe, nor any 
* Commiſhoners named for thoſe purpoſes) related only to 


e e the differences that might grow betwcen the two Nations; 


ce and only upon the Articles of that Treaty, which, his Ma- 
te jeſty ſaid, had been, and ſhould be inviolably oblerv'd by 
*Him. That the differences between his Majeſty and his two 
* Houſes of Parliament, had not the leaſt Relation to the 


e peace between the two Kingdoms, but to his unqueſtion- 
e able, and long enjoy d Rights, which his Rebellious Sub- 


ce jects endeavour d, by Force, to wreſt from Him; and con- 
*cern'd the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom; which, as 
te they could not be ſuppoſed to be known to the Conſerva- 
©rors of the Peace of Scotland, ſo they could not have any 


* poſſible Cogniſance of them. That it might give great 
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c which the Commiſhoners for Scotland could conccive thein- parricutare, 
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*Umbrage to his Subjects of England, if he ſhould conſent - 
*to what they now propoſed; and, inſtcad of confirming, * 
< and continuing the NE, breed jealouſies between the Na- 8 
ce tions; and therefore he could not admit of any ſuch Me- aj 
*diation as They propoſed ; but that he hoped the Treaty, 6 
*which he now expected, would beget ſo good an under- 0 


**ſtanding between Him and his two Houſes, that a Peace 
© migoat enſue; towards which he would expect nothing from 
ce his Subjects of Scotland, but their Prayers. 

T x15 gave them no ſatisfaction, but they inſiſted ſtill on 
their right by that Clauſe; which, without any Reaſon or 
Argument to perſwade others to be of their mind, they ſaid, 
*'They conceiv'd, laid that obligation upon them of inter- 
te poſition; to which the King ſtill gave the ſame Anſwer. 
Fox their other demand of a Parliament in Scotland, the 
caſe ſtood thus: The King, at his laſt being in Scotland, had, 
according to the Precedent he had made Here, granted an 
Act for Triennial Parliaments in that Kingdom; and, at the 
cloſe of that preſent Parliament, had ratified another Act, by 
which a certain day was appointed, for the Commencement 
of the next; which day was to be on the firſt Tueſday of June, 
in the year 1644, except the King ſhould call one ſooner; 
which he had power to do. So that the queſtion was only, 
whether the calling a Parliament ſooner in that Kingdom, was 
like to advance His Service, and to contribute to the Peace of 
This? In the diſquiſition whereof, there needed no Argu- 
ments, that ſuch a Convention could not then produce bene- 
fit to the King; the entire Government of that People being 
in thoſe Perſons, who had contriv'd thoſe diſmal alterations. 
On the other hand, all Men thought it very happy for the 
King, that without his conſent, there could be no Parlia- 
ment in Scotland, till une 1644; which was more than four- | 
teen Months from this time: till when, how difinclin'd ſoever 
the whole Nation ſhould be, there was as much Aſſurance as 
could poſſibly be, from that People, that the Parliament would 

i! not be able to procure any avow'd ſupply from that Kingdom: 

{ | It being the expreſs words in the 1X. Act of Pacification, 

| 
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That the Kingdom of England ſhould not denounce, or make 
e War againſt the Kingdom of Scotland, without conſent of 
e the Parliament of England; as on the other part, it was 
enacted, © That the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould not denounce, | 
* or make War againſt the Kingdom of England, without the 
* conſent of the Parliament of Scotland. And in caſe any of | 

e the Subjects of either of the Kingdoms ſhould ariſe in Arms, 
te or make War againſt the other Kingdom, or Subjects there- 
* of, without conſent of the Parliament of that Kingdom, 
* whereof they are Subjects, or upon which they do — 
| —_— t 
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**rhat they ſhould be held, reputed, and demanded, as Tray- 
*rors to the Eſtates, whereof they are Subjects. And, that 
* both the Kingdoms, in that calc, ſhould be bound to con- 
cur in the repreſſing of thoſe that ſhould happen to ariſe in 
* Arms, or make War, without conſent of their own Parlia- 


é ment. | 


So that whoever believ d that thoſe People could be con- 
tain'd by any obligations, Divine, or Humane, thought it 
impoſſible, by theſe clear Texts, that any Forces could be 
raiſed there to invade England, and diſturb his Majelty, till 
June 1644; before which time, there was hope the King might 


ſo far prevail, that the ſpirit of the Rebellion might be broken, 


and Men return again to their Underſtanding, and Allegiance. 


Therefore to that demand, the King return d Antwer, That 


* againſt the time by which they could legally demand a Par- 
* liament (naming the day) © He would iſſue out his Writs, 
*and there being no emergent Cauſe to do it ſooner, he 
* would forbear to put his Subjects there to that trouble, which 
te thoſe meetings how nepeſſary ſoever, would naturally carry 
* with them. | - 
Wunen they perceiv'd that they ſhould not receive ſatiſ- 
faction in either of their Propoſals, and { which it may be 
troubled them more) that the King was fo wary in his An- 


ſwers, and fo clearly expreſs'd the Reaſons, and me of 


them, that they ſhould have no Arguments to apply to the 
paſſion, or intereſt, of their Country- men; which they ex- 
pected at leaſt, (For in that, in which he was moſt ſtedfaſtly 
reſolv d, the preſervation of the Government of the Church, 


he expreſs d no more to them, than, © That being a matter of 


ce ſo great importance, and having ſo near Relation to the Ci- 
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* vil Government, and Laws of England, They could not be 


cc competent Conſiderers of it; but that He would do what 
e ſhould be moſt ſafe, and neceſſary for the us and welfare 
* of his Subjects, who were molt concern'd in it) At laſt ra- 


ther curſorily, and as matter of Ceremony at parting, than of 
moment, they deſir d“ The King's Leave, and Pals to go to 


* London, having, as they ſaid. Some buſineſs there before 
© their return into their own Country. 


T x1s was, by many, thought a thing of fo ſmall moment, 
that the King ſhould readily grant ir; ſince it was evident, 


that it was in their own power to go thither without his leave; 
for they were neceſſarily to return through the Enemies Quar- 
ters; and being once there, they might chooſe whether they 
would go directly home, or viſit London. And therefore that 


requeſt was thought but an inſtance of their Modeſty, that 


they might not return without one thing granted to them, at 


their requeſt, But the King look'd upon it as no indifferent 


thing ; 
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thing; and their asking a buſineſs that they needed not ask, 
was enough to demonſtrate, that there was more in it than 
appear'd. And he well knew, there was a great difference 
between their going to London with His Paſs, and Licence, 
than without it, which they might cafily do. They had now 
publickly declar'd their Errand, and claim'd a Title, and Le- 
gal Capacity to undertake the buſineſs of Mediation; which 
would be fo far from being rejected there, that they would be 
thankfully recciv'd, and admitted to a power of Umpirage. 
If upon, or after this claim, the King ſhould grant them His 


Pals, it would, by their Logick, more reafonably conclude his 


Aſſent, than many of thole inferences which they drew from 
more diſtant Propoſitions; and having that ground once, his 
Majelty's not conſenting to what thoſe grave Mediators would 
propoſe, and afterwards, as Arbitrators, award, ſhould be 
_ ſufficient for the whole Nation to Engage. And there- 
ore the King expreſly denied his Paſs, and Safe Conduct; 
and told thcm plainly the reaſon why he did fo; and requir'd 
them,“ Since he had denied to conlent to that, which could 
*be the only ground of their going to, London, that they 
* ſhould firſt return to thoſe that ſent them, before they at- 


Erempted _ Oy if they did otherwile, they muſt 


The Parlia- 
ment Com- 


miſſioners to 


Treat, came 


to Oxford. 


run the hazard of Perſons, whom his Majeſty would not 
«countenance with his Protection. And the truth is, though 
they might very well have gone to London, they could not 
have return'd thence to Scotland (except they would have 
ſubmitted to the inconvenience and hazard of a Voyage 
by Sea) without ſo much danger from the King's Quar- 
ters in the North (Jork, and New-Cafile being at His de- 
votion) that they could not reaſonably promiſe themſelves 
to eſcape. - 

Wurrrsr this was in agitation, the Committee from the 
Parliament for the Treaty, to wit, the Earl of Northumberland, | 
Me Pierpoint, Sr W. Armyn, St John Holland, and M* Whit- 
lock came to Oxford; who ſhortly took notice of the Scoti/ 
Commiſſioners deſires, and alſo deſired on Their behalf, 


That they might have his Majeſty's leave to go to London : | 


but being quickly anſwer'd, © That That requeſt would not 
«fall within either of the Propoſitions agreed to be treated 
* of, they modeſtly gave over the Interceſfion : and in the 
end, the Lord Lou/ den, and his Country-men, return'd di- 
realy to Scotland, ſtaying only fo long in the Garriſons of the 


Enemy, through which they were reaſonably to pals, as to 


receive ſuch Animadverſions, and to entertain ſuch Commu- 


. nication, as they thought moſt neceſſary. 
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AS£00N as the Committee arriv'd at Oxford, they were ne H 
very graciouſly receivd by the King; his Majeſty always e, 


the Propoſals 


giving them Audience in Council, and they withdrawing 
into a private Chamber prepared for them, whillt their Pro- 
pofals, which they ſtill deliver'd in writing, were conlſider d, 
and debated before the King. They declar'd, © That they 
«were firſt to Treat of the Ceſſation, and *til] that was con- 
*cluded, that they were not to enter upon any of the other 
Propoſitions; with which his Majeſty was well pleaſed, pre- 
ſuming that they had brought, or had power to give, con- 


ent to the Articles propoſed by him; which he rather be- 


liev'd, when they read the preamble to the Articles; in which 
it was declar'd, © That the Lords and Commons bcing (till 


carried on with a vehement deſire of Peace, that ſo the 


Kingdom might be freed from the deſolation, and deſtru- 
*&ion, wherewith it was like to be overwhelm'd, had conft- 
ce der'd of the Articles of Cci{ation with thoſe alterations, and 
additions, offer'd by his Majeſty; unto which they were 
*ready to agree in ſuch manner as was expreſo d in the en- 
e ſuing Articles. After which, were inlerted the very Articles 
had been firſt ſent to the King, without the leait condeſcention 
to any one alteration, or addition, made by him; neither 
had the Committee power to recede or conſent to any Altera- 
tion, but only to publiſh it, if the King conſented in Terms, 
and then, and not till then, to proceed to 'T reat upon the 
other Propoſitions. 

T1 1s the King look'd upon as an ill Omen; other Men as 
a plain Contempt, and Stratagem, to make the People believe 
by their ſending theirCommitrec,that they did deſirea Treaty 
and a Ceſſation, yet, by limiting them ſo ſtrictly, to fruſtrate 
Both, and to caſt the Envy of it upon the King. Hercupon, 
the next day, the King ſent a Meſſage to them, which he pub- 
liſh'd, to undeceive the People; farther prefſing © The weight 
* and conſequence of his former exceptions, and alterations; 


and the inconvenience that proceeded from not granting 


«their Committee power to alter ſo much as verbal Exprel- 
* ſions: ſo that, if the King ſhould conſent to the Articles, as 


they were propos d, he ſhould not only ſubmit to great diſ- 


* advantages; but ſome ſuch, as themſelves would not think 
* reaſonable to oblige him to. As by that Article wherein they 
© reſerv d a power to fend out a Fleet, or what Ships They 
* thought good, to Sea; they were not at all reitrain'd, from 
ce {ending what Land Forces they pleas'd, to any part of the 


«Kingdom; ſo that, when the Ceſlation ended, they might 


ce have new, and greater Armies throughout the Kingdom, than 
© they had when it begun; which, he preſum d, they did not 
te intend; being a thing ſo uncqual, and contrary to the na- 
te ture of a Ceflation, TEN 
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*Tnex in the Articles they laſt ſent, they ſtyl'd their 
“Forces, the Army raiſcd by the Parliament, the which if his 
** Majeſty ſhould conſent to, he muſt acknowledge, either, 
that He conſented to the raiſing that Army, or that He was 
te no part of the Parliament: neither of which, He conceiv'd, 
they would oblige him to do: And therefore, He deſired, 
*that their Committee might have liberty to Treat, Debate, 
and Agree upon the Articles; upon which They, and all 
*the World ſhould find, that he was leſs ſollicitous for his 
*own Dignity, and Greatneſs, than for his Subjects Eaſe, and 
Liberty. But if that ſo reaſonable, equal, and juſt deſire of 
* His, ſhould not be yielded unto, but the ſame Articles ſtill 
* inſiſted upon, though his Majeſty, next to Peace, deſired a 
Ceſſation, yet, that the not agreeing upon the One, might 
*not deſtroy the hopes of, nor ſo much as delay the Other; 
„He was willing to Treat, even without a Ceſſation, upon 
*the Propoſitions themſelves, in that order that was agreed; 
*anddefir'd their Committee might be enabled to that effect. 
In which Treaty he would give, He faid, © All his Subjects 
< that ſatisfaQion, that if any ſecurity to enjoy all the Rights, 


Privileges, and Liberties, due to them by the Law, or that 


* happineſs in Church and State, which the beſt times had 
te ſeen, with ſuch farther Acts of Grace, as might agree with 
* his Honour, Juſtice, and Duty to his Crown, and which 
te might not render him leſs able to Protect his Subjects, ac- 
*cording to his Oath, would ſatisfy them ; his Majeſty was 
te confident in the Mercy of God, that no more precious 
te Blood of this Nation would be thus miſerably ſpent. 

T n 15s Meflage produced Liberty to the Committee to en- 
ter upon the ay it ſelf, upon the Propoſitions, though 
the Ceſſation ſhould not be agreed to: and ſhortly after they 


| ſent reaſons to the King, why they conſented not to the Cel- 


{ation in ſuch manner, and with thoſe limitations, as He had 
propoſed. 1. They alledg'd, That, if they ſhould grant 
* ſuch a free Trade, as the King deſit d ro Oxford, and other 


«places, where his Forces lay, it would be very difficult, if 


© not impoſſible, to keep Arms, Ammunition, Money, and 


te Bullion, from paſſing to his Army: However, it would 
*be exceeding 8 


vantageous to his Majeſty, in ſupplying his 
* Army with many neceſſaries, and making their Quarters a 


_ cStaple for ſuch Commodities as might be vented in the ad- 


te jacent Counties; and fo draw Money thither ; whereby 


the Inhabitants would be better enabled by Loans, and 


© Contributions, to ſupport his Army. As this advantage to 
H im was very demonſtrable, ſo it was very improbable, that 
eit would produce any ſupply to Them; and, in a Treaty }F 
for Ceſſation, thoſe Demands could not be thought _— t 
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ce able that were not indifferent, that is, cqually advantageous 
te to both Parties. 2. That to Demand the approving the 


* Commanders of the Shi ps, was, to deſire to add the ſtrength 
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of the one Party to the other, before the differences were 


*ended ; againſt all Rules of Treaty. And to make a Ceſſa- 
ce tion at Sea, was to leave the Kingdom naked to Forreign 
© Forces, and the Ports open for His ſupplies of Arms, and 
* Ammunition. But for conveying any Forces, by thoſe 
te means, from one part to the other, they would obſerve the 
* Articles, by which that was reſtrain'd. 3. For the expreſ- 


e ſion of the Army raifed by the Parliament, they were con- 


*tented it ſhould be alter'd, and the name of the two Houſes 
*uſed. 4. For the Committing none, but according to the 


* known Laws of the Land, that is, by the ordinary Proceſs 


* of Law, it would follow, that no Man muſt be committed 
* by Them for ſupplying the King with Arms, Money, or 
* Ammunition; for, by the Law of the Land, the Subject 
te might carry ſuch goods from London to Oxford: The Sol- 
*diers muſt not be committed who do run from their Co- 
© lours, and refuſe any duty in the Army; no Man ſhould be 
* committed, for not ſubmitting to neceſſary ſupplies of Mo- 
*ney : ſo that if it ſhould be yielded to, in his Majeſty's ſenſe, 
e they ſhould be diſabled to reſtrain ſupplies from their Ene- 


mies, and to govern, and maintain their own Soldiers; and 


{fo under a diſzuiſe of a Ceſſation, ſhould admit that which 


« would neceffarily produce the diſſolving of their Army, and 


e deſtruction of their Cauſe. And, they faid, © It was not 


te probable, that his Majeſty would ſuffer the fame inconve- 


* niences by that Clauſe ; for that they believ'd he would in- 


L ©terpret, that what his General did by Vertue of His Com- 
ce miſſion, was and would be done according to the known 


*Laws of the Land; whereas he had deny d, that thoſe . 


* known Laws gave any power to the two Houſes of Par- 
e liament, to raiſe Arms; and ſo, conſequently, their General 
* could not exerciſe any Martial Laws. So that under the 


te ſpecious ſhew of Liberty, and Law, They ſhould be alto- 


e gether diſabled to defend their Liberties and Laws; and his 
* Majeſty would enjoy an abſolute Victory, and Submiſſion, 


© under pretence of a Ceffation, and Treaty. They laid, 


e being, by a neceſſity inevitable, enforced to a Defenſive 
te War, and therein warranted both by the Laws of God and 
“Man, it muſt needs follow, that, by the fame Law, they 
«were enabled to raiſe means to ſupport that War; and 


© therefore they could not relinquiſh that power of laying. 


« Taxes upon thoſe who ought to joyn with them in that 
« Defence, and the neceſſary way of Levying thoſe Taxes 
«upon them, in caſe of refuſal; for otherwiſe their Army 
© mult needs be diflolv'd. = TrovGa 
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Trnovsn theſe reaſons were capable, in a ſad, and com- 
polcd Debate, of full Anſwers, 21 many things would na- 
turally have flow d from them, to diſprove the Practice and 
Aſlertions of the framers of them; yet it was very evident, 
that they carried ſuch a kind of reaſon with them, as would 
prevail over the underſtandings of the People; and that the 
King, by not conſenting to the Ceſſation, as it was propos'd 
by them, would be generally thought to have rejected any; 
which could not but have an ill influence upon his Affairs: and 
therefore his Majeſty ſent them, as ſoon as he had weighed 
this late Meſſage, which he well diſcern'd was not form'd to 
ſatisfy him, but to ſatisfy the People againſt Him, an Anſwer ; 
in which he cxplain'd the ill conſequence of many of their 
Atlumprtions, and inforced the importance of his 1 de- 
mands on the behalf of the People; however, he offer d. To 
te admit the Ceſſation upon the matter of their own Articles; 
* fo that he might not be underſtood to conſent to any of 
ce thoſe unjuſt, and illegal powers, which they exerciſed upon 
*the Subjects. But from henceforward, the Houſes declin d 
*any farther Argument,and Debare concerning the Ceflation; 
and directed their Committee, To expedite the Treaty upon 
*the Propoſitions: the Particulars whereof being tranſacted in 
the beginning of the year 1643. I ſhall refer the Narrative to 
the next book; intending in This, only to comprehend the 
Tranſactions to the end of 1642. 

- I Am perſwaded if the King had, upon the receipt of the 
Articles for the Ceſſation, when they were firſt ſent to him, 
frankly conſented to it, it would have prov'd very much to 
his advantage; and that His Army would very much have 
encreaſed by it, and the Other been impair d; and that it 
would have been very difficult for the Parliament to have 

diſſoly d it, if once begun, or to have determin'd the Treaty. 
But beſides the reaſons before mention d, the conſideration of 
the Northern Forces, and the reſtraining them within their |; 
old Quarters, who ſeem d to be in a condition of marching F 
even to London it ſelf, prevail'd very far with the King; or | 
rather (which indeed was the main reaſon, and render d every 
other Suggeſtion of Weight) the jealouſy that they did nor 
intend to conſent to, or admit any Peace, but ſuch a one as 
his Majeſty might not admit, 4 all the preliminary De- 
bates the more inſiſted on. | 

I CaxnxorT but inſert one Particular, which my here: 

after be thought of ſome ſignification. It was now the time 

of the year when, by the cuſtom of the Kingdom, the King's 
Judges Itinerant uſed to go the Circuits throughout England, 
and Wales, to adminiſter Juſtice to the People; and to enquire 


into all Treaſons, Felonics, Breaches of the Peace, and other 
Miſde- 
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Miſdemeanours; which were any where committed contrary 
to the known Laws; and they were ſworn to judge accord- 
ing to thoſe known Laws, the ſtudy and knowledge whereof 
was their Profeſfion. 

Tre Lords and Commons now ſent to the King a ſpe- Tir advice 
cial Meſſage, To adviſe, and deſire him, that, in regard Ine 
the pteſent diſtractions, which might hinder both the Judges, ſe ce. 
Land the People, from reſorting to thoſe places where ſuch Ge- 
te meetings might be appointed, the Aſſizes and Goal- delivery ä 
* might not be holden; but that it might be deferr'd, until it 
*ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore Peace unto his People. 

Tx x King return'd them Anſwer; © That the preſent u. f- 
ce bloody diſtractions of the Kingdom, which he had uſed all. 4» 
< poſſible means to prevent, and would ſtill ro remove, did” 

* afflict his Majeſty under no conſideration more, than of the 
* great interruption, and ſtop it made in the Courſe and Pro- 
*ceedings of [uſtice, and the Execution of the Laws; where- 
by his good Subjects were robb'd of the Peace, and Secu- 
rity they were born to. And therefore, as much as in 
Him lay, he would advance that only means of their hap- 
*pineſs; at leaſt, they ſhould ſee that their Sufferings that 
way, proceeded not from his Majeſty ; and ſince they might 
now expect, by the Laws, Statutes and Cuſtoms of the 
Kingdom, the Aſſizes and General Goal-delivery in every 
* County, his Majeſty thought not fit to Command the con- 
*trary; but would take ſevere, and preciſe order, that None 
* of his Subjects ſhould receive the leaſt prejudice, as they re- 
© paired thither by any of his Forces, which rule he ſhould be 
te glad to ſee obſervꝰ d by others. And then he hoped, by the 
<* execution of the Laws, even thoſe publick Calamities might 
e have ſome abatement, and the Kingdom recover its former 
peace, and Proſperity, 
Bor this Anſwer was not more ſatisfactory than others 
| they had uſually receiv'd from Him; and therefore they be- 
took themſelves to their old, tryd Weapon, and made an 
Ordinance, © Thar all Judges and Juſtices of Aſſize, and Niſi The re, 
* privs, and juſtices of Oyer, and Terminer, and Goal-delivery . 
* ſhould forbear to execute any of their {aid Commiſſions, or nance . 
«ro hold or keep any Aſſizes, or Goal-Delivery, at any time a- = 
during that Lent Vacation; as they would Anſwer the con- t, a4 
*tempt, and neglect thereof before the Lords and Com- . 
*mons in Parliament. This was the firſt avow'd Interru 3 
tion and Suſpenſion of the publick Juſtice, that happen d, or 
that was known ever before in that kind; and gave the Peo- 
ple occaſion to believe, that what the Parliament did (what 
pretence ſoever there was of Fundamental Laws) was not ſo 
warrantable by that Rule, ſince they labour d ſo much to — 5 
— — — prels 
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{s that Inquiſition. It was not in the King's power to hel 

| Hh ; for beſides that the example of Fudge N. lla, who, — 
Circuit before, had been forcibly taken from the Bench by a 
Troop of Horſe, as is before remember'd, terrified all the 
Judges (and there were very few Counties in England, in 
which they could have been ſecure from the like Violence) 
the Records, upon which the Legal Proceedings were to be, 
were at London; and ſo the exerciſe of the Law ceaſed 
throughout the Kingdom, fave only in ſome few Counties, 
whither the King ſent ſome Judges of Aſſize, and into others, 
his Commitſion of Oyer and Terminer ; by virtue whereof, 
the Earl of Eſſex, and many others, were as legally at- 
tainted of High Treaſon, as the Wiſdom of out Anceſtors 
could direct. 
Tae Treaty, as is ſaid, being managed at the Council 
Table, the Pride of the Parliament having refuſed to Treat 


with any but the King himſelf, and his Majeſty reſolving to 
2 A- iranlact all by the Advice and Opinion of his Privy Council, 


Gnade of iT Will be ſeaſonable in this place to ſet down the Names ot 
rhe Privy all thole Privy Counſellors, who attended the King: there 
Councetor! being at this time a new one added to the number; for in 
ing the the time between the return of the Commiſſioners to Londor, 
— pray and their coming back to the Treaty, S* Fobn Colepepper be- 
Syed wich ing preferr'd to be Maſter of the Rolls, M* Hyde was made 
ag,” Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, till that time, though be 
My Hyde was known to be truſted in matters of rhe greaſt importance, 
mee it, was not under any Character in the Court: And when We 
Exchequer, have named thoſe, who according to their duty did wait up- 
on the King, We ſhall likewiſe name thoſe, who, being un- 
der the fame obligation, ſtayed and acted with the Parlia- 
ment againſt him. 3 3 
Of the lord ThE Lord Littleton was keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
Lutleton. ind, of whom ſo much hath been ſaid before, that there is 
no need of Enlargement upon him in this place. His parts, 
which in the profeſſion of the Law were very great, were not 
very applicable to the buſineſs now in hand; and though, 
from the time of the King's coming to Oxford, the King had 
confidence enough in him, to leave the Seal in his Cuſtody, 
and he would have been glad to have done any ſervice; pet, 
by ill fortune, he had drawn fo great a diſeſteem upon him 
from moſt Men, that he gave little Reputation to the Coun- 
cil, and had little Authority in it. 5 
of the Dus TE Duke of Richmond, as he was of the nobleſt extra- 
2% Aion, being neareſt allied to the King's Perſon of any Man 
n who was not defcended from King James; ſo he was very 
worthy of all the grace and favour the King had ſhew'd him; 
who had taken great care of his Education, and ſent him into 


France 
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France, Itah, and Spain, where he was created a Grandee 
of that Kingdom; and as ſoon as he return'd, though he was 
ſcarce one and twenty years, of Age, made him a Privy Coun- 
ſellor; and ſhortly after, out of his abundant kindneſs to both 
Families, married him to the ſole Daughter of his dead Fa- 
vourite, the Duke of Buckingham ; with whom he receix'd 
twenty thouſand pounds in portion; and his Majeſty's boun- 
ty was likewiſe very great to him; ſo that, as he was very 
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eminent in his Title, he was at great eaſe in his Fortune. k He 


was a Man of very good parts, and an excellent underſtanding; 


yet, which is no common infirmity, ſo diffident of himſelf, 


that he was ſometimes led by Men who judged much worſe. 
He was of a great, and haughty Spirit, and ſo punctual in 
point of Honour, that he never ſwerv'd a tittle. He had fo 


entire a Reſignation of himſelf to the King, that he abhorr d 


all Artifices to ſhelter himſelf from the prejudice of thoſe, 
who, how Powerful ſocver, fail'd in their duty to his Ma- 
jeſty ; and therefore he was purſued with all imaginable ma- 


ice by them, as one that would have no Quarter, upon fo 
infamous Terms, as but looking on whilſt his Maſter was ill 


uſed. As he had receiv'd great Bounties from the King, ſo 


he Sacrificed all he had to his Service, as ſoon as his occations 
ſtood in nced of it; and lent his Majeſty, at one'time twenty 
thouſand pounds together; and, as ſoon as the War begun, en- 
gaged his three Brothers, all Gallant Gentlemen, in the Ser- 
vicc; in which they all loſt their Lives. Himſelf liv'd, with 


unſpotted Fidelity, ſome years after the Murder of his Ma- 


ſter, and was ſuffer d to put him into his Grave; and 


Died, without the comfort of ſeeing the Reſurrection of the 
Crown. = 


Tux Marquis of Hertford was a Man of great Honour, 9 98 
and Fortune, and Intereſt in the Affection of the People ; fiervord. 


of making advantage from it. For, though he was a Man of 


"my good parts, and converſant in books, both in the Latin 
we 


Greek Languages, and of a clear Courage, of which he 


He 
and had always undergone hard meaſure from the Court, 
where he long receiv'd no Countenance, and had no deſign 


had given frequent Evidence; yet he was ſo wholly given 


up to a Country life, where he liv'd in Splendour, that he 
had an averſion, and even an unaptneſs, for Buſineſs : Beſides 
his particular Friendſhip with the Earl of Eſſex, whole Siſter 
he had Married, his greateſt Acquaintance and Converſation 
had been with thoſe who had the Reputation of being beſt 
affected to the Liberty of the Kingdom, and leaſt in love 
with the humour of the Court; many of whom were the 
chief of thoſe who engaged themſelves moſt factiouſly, and 
furiouſly againſt the King. But as ſoon as he diſcern their 

Vol. II. Part. 1. O Violence 
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violent purpoſcs againſt the Government cſtabliſh'd, before 
he tuſpected their blacker deſigns, he ſevered himſelf from 
them; and from the beginning of the Parliament, never con- 
cutr d with them in any one Vote diſnhonourable to the King, 
or in the proſecution of the Earl of Straſſord. He did accept 
the Government of the Prince of Wales, as is mention'd be- 
fore, purely out of obedicnce to the King; and, no doubt, 
it was a great ſervice; though for the performance of the Of- 
tice of a Governour, he never thought himſelf fit, nor med- 
dled with it. He left 7ork, as is remembred, to form an Army 
for the King in the Welt, where his Intereſt was; but he 
found thoſe parts ſo corrupted, and an Army from the Parlia- 
ment was poured down to ſoon upon him, that there was 
nothing for the preſent to be done worthy of his preſence; to 
that he ſent the ſmall party, that was with him, farther Welt 
to Cormo al; where, degrees, they grew able to raiſe an 
Army, with which they joyn'd with him afterwards again; 
and himſelf return'd to the King at Oxford, about the time 
when the Treaty begun. Ss | 
of tie E Tut Earl of Southampton was indecd a great Man in all 
2 reſpects, and brought very much Reputation to the King's 
7 5 $124 wi 
Cauſc. He was of a nature much inclin'd to Melancholy, 
and being born a younger Brother, and his Father, and his 
Elder Brother dying upon the point together, whilſt he was 
but a Boy, he was at firſt much troubled to be call'd My Lord, 
and with the noiſe of Aitendance; fo much he Then delights 
ed to be alone. He had a great Spirit; he had never had any 
converſation in the Court, nor obligation to ir. On the con- 
trary, hc had undergone lome hardſhip fromit; which made 
it believ'd, that he would have been ready to have taken all 
occaſions of being ſevere towards it. And therefore, in the 
beginning of the Parliament, no man was more courted by 
the Managers of thoſe Deſigns. He had great diſlike of the 
High Courſes, which had been taken in the Government, and 
a particular prejudice to the Earl of Straſſord, for ſome exor- 
bitant proceedings. But, as ſoon as he ſaw the ways of reve- 
rence and duty towards the King declined, and the proſecu- 
tion of the Earl of Straſſord to exceed the limits of Ju- 
ſt ce, he oppoſed them vigorouſly in all their proceedings. He 
was a Man of great ſharpncls of Judgment, a very quick 
Apprehenſion, and that readineſs of Expreſſion upon any ſud- 
dain Debate, that no man deliver d himſelf more advanta- 
gecoully, and weightily, and more ethcacioully with the hearers; 
lo that no Man gave them more trouble in his oppoſition, or 
drew ſo many to 4 concurrence with hint in opinion. He had 
N no relation to, or dependance upon the Court, or purpoſe to 
„Ihe any; but wholly purſued the publick Intereſt. a 
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long before he could be prevail'd with to be a Counſellor, 
and longer before he would be admitted to be of the Bed- 
Chamber; and receiv'd both Honours the rather, becaule, 
after he had refus d to take a Proteſtation, which both Houſes 
had order'd to be taken by all their Members, They had like- 
wiſe Voted, © That no Man ſhould be capable of any Pre- 
e ferment in Church or State, who refus'd to take the ſame; 
and he would ſhew how much he contemn'd thoſe Votes. He 
went with the King to Tork; was molt ſollicitous, as hath been 
ſaid, for the offer of Peace at Nottingham; and was with him 
at Edge- hill; and came and ſtayed with him at Oxford to the 
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end of the War, taking all opportunities to advance all mo- 


tions towards Peace; and as no Man was more punctual in 
performing his own duty, ſo no Man had mote RNielancholy 
apprehenſions of the iflue of the War; which is all ſhall be 
faid of him in this place, there being frequent occaſions to 
mention him, in the continuance of this diſcourſe. 


Tux Earl of Leiceſter was a Man of great parts, very con- of the E 


verſant in Books, and much addicted to the Mathemaricks ; . . 


and though he had been a Soldier, and Commanded a Regi- 
ment, in the Service of the States of the United Provinces, 
and was afterwards employed in ſeveral Embaſſies, as in Den- 
mark, and in France, was in truth rather a Speculative than a 
Practical Man; and expected a greater Certitude in the con- 
ſultation of buſineſs, than the buſineſs of this world is capa- 


ble of: which temper prof'd very inconvenient to him 


through the courſe of his Life. He was, after the death of 
the Earl of Strafford, by the concurrent kindneſs and eſteem 
both of King and Queen, call'd from his Embaſly in France, 
to be Lieutenant of the Kingdom of Ireland; 6 in a very 
ſhort time after, unhappily loſt that kindneſs and eſteem: 
And being, about the time of the King's coming to Oxford, 
ready to Embark at Cheſter, for the execution of his Charge, 
he was requir'd to attend his Majeſty, for farther Inſtructions, 
at Oxford; where he remain'd; and though he was of the 


Council, and ſometimes preſent, he defir'd not to have any 


= in the buſineſs; and lay under many reproaches and jea- 


louſies, which he deſcrv'd not: For he was a Man of Honour, 


and Fidelity to the King, and his greateſt misfortunes pro- 
ceeded from the ſtaggering, and irreſolution in his Nature. 


Tur Earl of Briſtol was a Man of a grave aſpect, of a pre- he Lon 
f* TIO, 


ſence that drew reſpect, and of long experience in Affairs o 
great Importance. He had been, by the extraordinary favour 


of King James to his Perſon (for he was a very handſome 


Man ) and his parts, which were naturally great, and nad 

been improv'd by good Education at home and abroad, ſent 

Embaſſadour into Spain, before he was thirty years of Age, 
2 an 
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and afterwards in ſeveral other Embaſſies ; and at laſt, again 
into Spain; where he Treated, and Concluded the Marriage 
between the Prince of Males and that Infanta; which was at- 
terwards diffolyd. He was by King James made of the Privy 
Council, Vice-Chamberlain of the Houſhold, an Earl, and 
a Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to the Prince, and was then 
cruſh'd by the power of the Duke of Buckingham, and the 
prejudice the Prince himſelf had contracted againſt him, du- 
ring his Highnels's being in Spain; upon which he was impri- 
ſon d upon his return; and after the Duke's death, the King 
retain'd ſo ſtrict a Memory of all that Duke's Friendſhips and 
Diſpleaſures, that the Earl of Briſtol could never recover any 
admiſſion to Court; but liv'd in the Country, in caſe, and 

lenty in his Fortune, and in great Reputation with all who 
bad not an implicit Reverence for the Court; and before, and 


in the beginning of the Parliament, appear d in the head of 
all the diſcontented Party; but quickly left them, when they 


cnter'd upon their unwarrantable Violences, and grew fo 
much into thcir disfavour, that after the King was gone to 
Tork, upon ſome expreſſions he us'd in the Houſe of Peers in 
Debate, they Committed him to the Tower; from whence 
being releas d, in two or three days, he made haſte to Tork to 
the King; who had before reſtor d him to his place in the 
Council, and the Bed-Chamber. He was with him at Edye- 


bill, and came with him from thence to Oxford ; and, at the 


end of the War, went into Fance; where he died; that Part 


having ſo great an Animoſity againſt him, that they would 


not ſuffer him to live in England, nor to compound tor his 
Eſtate, as they ſuffer d others to do, who had done them more 
hurt. Though he was a Man of great parts, and a Wiſe 
Man, yet he had been for the moſt part ſingle, and by him- 
ſelf in buſineſs ; which he — with good ſufficiency; 
and had liv'd little in conſort, fo that in Council he was paſ- 
ſionate, and ſupercilious, and did not bear contradiction with- 
out much paſhon, and was too voluminous in diſcourſe; fo 


that he was not confidet'd there with much reſpect; to the 


leſſening whereof no Man contributed more than his Son, the 
Lord Digby; who ſhortly after came to fit there as Secretary 
| of State, and had not that reverence for his Father's Wiſdom, 


of the Fark 


of New- 
Caſtle, 


which his great experience deſerv'd, though he fail'd not in 
his Piety towards him. ERS 

Tux Earl of New-Cafile was a Perſon well bred, and of a 
full and plentiful Fortune; and had been choſen by the King 
to be Governour to the Prince of Wales, and made of the 


Council, and refign'd that Office of Governour to the Mar- 


quis of Hertford, for the reaſons which have been mention d. 


He was not at Oxford, but remain'd at New-Caſtle, with the 


| King's 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
King's Commiſſion to be General of thoſe Parts; being a 
Man of great Courage, and ſignal Fidelity to the Crown, of 
whom there will be more occaſion hereafter to enlarge. 


Tus Earl of Berk-ſhire was of the Council, but not yet 


at Oxford; having been, about, or before the letting up of the 


of Berk- 


Standard, taken Priſoner in Oxford-ſhire, and committed to * 


the Tower, upon an imagination that he had ſome purpoſo 
to have executed the Commiſſion of Array in that County; 
but they afterwards ſet him at Liberty, as a Man that could 
do them no harm any where; and then he came to Oxford, 
with the Title, and pretences of a Man, who had been im- 
priton d for the King, and thereby merited more than his 
Majeſty had to give. His Affection for rhe Crown was good, 
but his Intereſt little. Fer 
Tur Lord Dunſmore had been made a Privy Counſcllor, 
after ſo many, who had defery'd worſe, had been call'd thi- 
ther; and was ready to do whatever he was directed; he was 
a Man of a rough, and tempeſtuous Nature, violent in pur- 
ſuing what he wiſl'd, without judgment, or temper to know 
the way of bringing it to paſs; however, he had fome kind 
of power with froward and diſcontented Men; at leaſt he had 
credit to make them more indiſpoſed. But his greateſt Re- 
putat ion was, that the Earl of Southampton Married his Daugh- 
ter, a beautiful and a worthy Lady. ES 
Tre Lord Seymour, being Brother to the Marquis of 
Hertford, was a Man of Intereſt, and Reputation; To had 
been always very Popular in the Country; where he had liv'd 
out of the grace of the Court; and his parts, and judgment, 
were beſt in thoſe things which concern'd the good husband- 
ry and the Common adminiſtration of juſtice to the People. 
In the beginning of the Parliament, he {erv'd as Knight of the 
Shire for Wiltſhire, where he reſided; and behaving himſeli 
with lefs violence in the Houſe of Commons, than many of 
his old Friends did, and having a great Friendſhip for the Earl 
of Straſſord, he was, by His interpoſition, call'd to the Houſe 
of Peers; where he carried himſelf very well in all things re- 
lating to the Crown; and when the King went to Jork, he 
left the Parliament, and follow'd his Majeſty, and remain'd 
firm in his Fidelity. > 
Tur Lord Savil was likewiſe of the Council, being firſt 
Controller, and then Treaſurer of the Houſhold, in recom- 
pence of his diſcovery of all the Treaſons and Conſpiracies, 
after they had taken effect, and could not be puniſh'd. He 
was a Man of an Ambitious and Reſtleſ Nature, of Parts and 
Wit enough; but, in his diſpoſition, and inclination, ſo Falſe, 
that he could ncver be believ d, or depended upon. His par- 


2 ticular Malice to the Earl of Sirafferd, which he had tuck'd 
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in with his Milk (there having always been an immortal Feud 


between the Families; and the Earl had ſkrewdly overborn 


his Father) had engaged him with all Perſons who were wil- 
ling and like to be able to do Him miſchief. And ſo, having 
opportunity when the King was at the Berks, and made the 
firſt unhappy Pacitication, to enter into Conyerlation, and Ac- 


— 2. with thoſe who were then employ'd as Commil- 
N 


oners from the Scots, there was a ſecret intelligence enter'd 


Into berwcen them from that time; and he was a principal 


Inſtrument to cngage that Nation, to march into England with 


an Army; waich they did the next year after. To which 
purpole, he {ent them a Letter, ſign'd with the Names of ſe- 


veral of the Engliſh Nobility, inviting them to enter the King- 
dom, and making great promiſes of Aſſiſtance; which Names 
were forged by himlell, without the privity of thoſe who 
were named. And when all this miſchief was brought to pals, 


and he found his credit in the Parliament not ſo great as other 


Mens, he infinuatcd himſelf into credit with ſome body, who 
brought him to the King or Queen, to whom he confels'd all 
he had done to bring in the Scots, and who had Conſpired 
with him, and all the ſecrets he knew, with a thouſand Pro- 
teltations © To repair all by future Loyalty and Service; for 


which he was promiſed a White Staff, which the King had 


then refolv'd to take from S Hen Vane, who held it with the 


Secretaries Office; which be had accordingly ; though all his 
diſcovery was of no other uſe, than that the King knew many 
had been Falſe, whom he could ndr Puniſh ; and ſome, whom 
he could nor ſuſpect. When the King came to Torł, where 
this Lord's Fortune, and Intereſt lay, his Reputation was fo 
low, that the Gentlemen of Intereſt, who wiſhed well to the 
King's Service, would not communicate with him; and, after 


the King's remove from thence, the Earl of New-Caſile found 
cauſe to have ſuch a jealouſy of him, that he thought ir ne- 


ceſlary to impriſon him; and afterwards ſent him to Oxford; 
where he ſo well purged himſelf, that he was again reſtor d 
to his Office. But in the end he behaved himſelf fo ill, that 
the King put him again out of his place, and committed him 
to Priſon, and never after admitted him to his Preſence; nor 


would any Man of Quality ever after keep any correſpondence 


with him. 


Or the Lord Falkland, and S John Colepepper, there hath 
been ſo much ſaid before, that there is no occaſion to add to 
it in this place. There will be reaſon too ſoon to lament the 
unhappy death of the former ; and the latter, who never fail'd 
in his Fidelity, will be very often mcntion'd throughout the 
enſuing diſcourſe. Se 

SECRETARY Nicholas was a very honeſt, and induſtrious 
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miſſtion, and was then made Clerk of the Council, from 
uv hence the King call'd him to be Sercretary of State, after 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
Man, and always verſed in buſineſs; which few of tie others 
were, or had been. After ſome time ſpent in the Univerfity 
of Oxford, and then in the middle Temple, he liv'd ſome 
years in France; and was afterwards Secretary to the Lord 
Zouch, who was a Privy Counſellor, and Warden of the 
Cinque Ports; and thereby he underſtood all that juriſdiction, 
which is very great, and excluſive to the Admiral. And when 
that Lord, many years after, ſurrender'd that Office to the 
King, to the end thar it might be conferr'd upon the Duke of 
Buckingham, his Secretary was likewiſe preferr'd with the Of- 
fice; and fo, in a ſhort time, became Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, as well as of the Cinque Ports; and was entirely 
truſted, and eſtcem'd by that great Favourite. After his death, 
he continued in the ſame place, whillt the Office was in Com- 


Secretary Windebank fled the Kingdom; upon his Majeſty's 
own obſervation of his Virtue, and Fidelity, and without any 
other recommendation: and he was in truth, throughout his 
whole Life, a Perſon of very good Reputation, and of firgu- 
lar Integrity. 

Tut remain only two of the Council then at Oxferd, 
who are not yet named, St ohn Banks, who had been Attur- 
ney General, and was then Chief ſuſtice of the Common 
Pleas, a Grave, and a Learned Man in the profcfſion of rhe 


Law; and Sr Peter Wych, who had been Embaſſadour at Con- 


ſtantinople; from whence he return'd very little before the 

Troubles, and gratified St Themas Fermpn very liberally for 

his White Staff, when the Court was very Low, and fo was 

made a Privy Counſellor, and Controller of the Houſfiold. 

He was a very honeſt, plain Man; and died very ſhortly at- 

ter the Treaty, and was ſucceeded by Sr Chriſtopher Hatton, 

a Perſon of great Reputation at that time, which in few ycars 

he found a way to diminiſh. | 
Ox thoſe who were of the King's Council, and who ſtay'd 9 te of 

and acted with the Parliament, the Earl of Northumberland cad 

may well be reckon d the chief in reſpect of the Antiquity who fy'd 

and Splendour of his Family, his great Fortune, and Eſtate, 1 

and the general Reputation he had among the greateſt Men, of the Fart 

and his great Intereſt, by being High Admiral of Englaml. Bb mnt? 

Though he was of a a che had lain under frequent ble- 

miſhes of want of Fidelity to the Crown, and his Father had 

been long a Priſoner in the Tower, under ſome r of 

having ſome knowledge of the Gun- powder Treaſon; and 

after he was ſet at Liberty, by the Mediation and Credit of 

the Earl of Carliſle, who had without, and againſt his con- 


ſent Married his Daughter, he continued, to his death, un- 


1 der 
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der ſuch a reſtraint, that he had not liberty to live and reſide 
upon his Northern Eſtate : Yet this Lord's Father was no 
ſooner dead, than the King pour'd out his Favours upon him 
in a wonderful meaſure : he begun with conferring the Order 
of the Garter upon him, and ſhortly after made him of his 
Privy Council; when a great Fleet of Ships was prepared, 


by which the King meant that his Neighbour Princes ſhould 


diſc2rn, that he intended to maintain, and preſcrve his Sove- 


raignty at Sea, he ſent the Earl of Northumberland Admiral of 


that Fleet, a much greater than the Crown had put to Sea, 
ſince the death of Queen Elizabeth, that he might breed him 
for that Service, before he gave him a more abſolute Com- 
mand. And after he had, in that Capacity, exerciſed him- 
{elf a year or two, the King made him Lord High Admiral 
of England; which was ſuch a quick ſucceſſion of Bounties and 
Favours, as had rarely befallen any Man, who had not been 
attended with the Envy of a Favourite. He was, in all his 
deportment, a very great Man, and that which look'd like 
Formality, was a punctuality in preſerving his Dignity, from 


the invaſion and intruſion of bold Men, which no Man of 


that Age ſo well preſcrv'd himſelf from. Though his No- 
tions were not large or deep, yet his temper, and reſcrved- 
neſs in diſcourſe, and. his reſervedneſs in ſpeaking, got him 
the Reputation of an able, and a Wiſe Man; which he made 
evident in the excellent Government of his Family, where no 
Man was more abſolutely obeyed; and no Man had cver 
fewer idle words to Anſwer for ; and in debates of importance, 


he always expreſo d himſelf very pertinently. If he had thought 


the King as much above Him, as he thought Himſelf above 
other conſiderable Men, he would have been a good Subject; 
but the extreme undervaluing of thoſe, and not enough ke 
the King, made him lyable to the impreſſions, which they who 
2 him by thoſe Addreſſes of Reverence, and Eſteem, 
that uſually inſinuate into ſuch Natures, made in him. So 
that after he was firſt prevail'd upon, not to do that which in 


honour and gratitude he was oblig'd to (which is a very peſti- 


lent corruption) he was, with the more Facility, led to concur 


in what, in Duty and Fidelity, he ought not to have done, 


and which at firſt he never intended to have done. And fo, he 


Gf the Ear! 
of Pem- 
broke, 


cogcurr'd in all the Counſels which produced the Rebellion, 


and ſtay'd with them to ſupport it; which is as much as is 

neceſſary to ſay of him in this place, ſince there will be often 
occaſion hereafter to mention Nha, with ſome cnlargement. 

Tus Earl of Pembroke hath been enough mention'd in a 

better conjunctare of time, when his Virtues were thought 

greater than they were, and his Vices very little diſcern d. 

Yet by what was then faid, his Nature and his Parts might be 
we 
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well enough underſtood, and as neither the One, nor the 
Other were improvable, ſo they were liable to be corrupted 
by any Aſſaults; his Underſtanding being eaſy to be impoſed 
upon, and his Nature being made np of very ſtrong Paſſions. 
Whilſt there was Tranquillity in the Kingdom, he enjoy'd 
his full ſhare in Pomp and Greatneſs; the largeneſs and plenti- 
fulneſs of his Fortune being attended with reverence, and de- 
pendance from the People where his Eſtate and Intereſt lay, 
and where indecd he was a great Man; getting an affection 
and eſteem from Perſons who had no dependance upon him, 


2.07 


by his magnificent Living, and diſcourſing highly of Juſtice, 
and of the Proteſtant Religion; inveighing bitterly againſt 


Popery, and telling what he uſed to fay to the King; and 


ſpeaking frankly of the overſights of the Court, that he might 


not be thought a Slave to it. He had been bred from his 
Cradle in the Court; ard had that perfection of a Courtier, 
that as he was not wary enough in offending Men, ſo he was 
forward in acknowledging it, even to his Inferiors, and to 
impute it to his Paſſion, and ask Pardon for it; which made 
him be thought a well natur d Man. Beſides, he had an Of- 
ce which, at that time, entitled him to the exerciſe of ſome 
Rudeneſs, and the good Order of the Court had ſome depen- 
dance upon his Incivilities. 
Tuk kf were very few great Perſons in Authority, who 


were not frequently offended by him, by ſharp and ſcandalous 


diſcourſes, and invectives againſt them, behind their backs; 
for which they found it belt to receive ſatisfaction by Sub- 


miſſions, and Profeſſions, and Proteſtations, which was a Coin 
he was plentifully ſupplied with for the payment of all thoſe 


Debts; whilſt the King retain'd only ſome kindneſs for him, 
without any great eſteem of him. Bur, from the beginning 


of the Parliament, when he ſaw, and heard a People ſtout 


enough to inveigh againſt the King's Authority, and to fall 
upon thoſe Perſons, whom he had always more fear'd than 


lov'd ; and found that there were two Armies in the King- 


dom, and that the King had not the entire Command of either 


of them; when the Decrees of the Star-Chamber, and the 


Orders and Acts of the Council, in all which he had con- 


curr'd, were call'd in queſtion, and like to be made penal to 


thoſe, who would not redeem their 2 Errors by future Ser- 


rice; his Fear, which was the Paſſion always predominant 


in him, above all his Cholor aud Rage, prevail d o far over 
him, that he gave himſelf up into the hands of the Lord Say, 


roediſpoſe of him as he thought fit, till the K ing rook the 


white Staff from him, and gave it to the Earl of Effex, as hath 
been related at large before. | | 
FRO this time, hc took himſelt to be abſolv'd from ail 


obligations, 
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obligations, and dependance upon the Court, which he had 
liv'd too long in to be willing to quit ; and therefore the 
more cloſely adher d to Them by whoſe Power he thought 
he might get thither again; and for ſome time, entertain'd 
the hope of obtaining the other Superior White Staff; which 
| - remain d then in the King's hand by the departure of the Earl! \/ 
of Arundel into the parts beyond the Seas. But when he ſaw , 
that Staff given to the Duke of Richmond, who was then made 
Lord Steward of the Houſhold, he gave over thoſe weak 
imaginations, and concurr'd roundly in all the Lord Say pro- , 
ſed ; and was fo weak ſtill as to believe They never meant 
to Rebel againſt the King; or that the King could long ſub- 
ſiſt, without putting himſelf into Their hands. When they 
had any thing to do in the Weſt, as the exerciſe of the Mi- 
litia, or executing any other Ordinance, they ſent him into 
the Country, and ſhew'd him to the People under the Con- 
duct of two ot three Members of the Houſe, in whom they 
could Conhde ; and he talk d“ Of the King's evil Counſel- 
**lors, who carried him from his Parliament; and of the Ma- 
< lignants; and againſt Scandalous Miniſters; whilſt none of 
his old Friends came ncar him. And when they were reſolv d 
no longer to truſt the Iſle of Wight in the hands of the Earl 
of Portland, who had been long the King's Goyernour there, 
and had an abſolute power over the Affections of that People, 
They preferr'd the poor Earl of Pembroke to it, by an Ordi- 
nanee of Parliament; who kindly accepted ir, as a Teſtimony 
of their Favour; and fo got into actual Rebellion, which he 
never intended to do. Iris pity to ſay more of him, and leſs 
could not be ſaid to make him known. | 
of the Fall TAE Earl of Eſſex hath been enough mention'd before; 
of Elex. his Nature, and his Underſtanding have been deſcrib'd; his 
former diſobligations from rhe Coutt, and then his Introduction 
into it, and afterwards his being diſplaced from the Office he 
held in it, have been ſer forth; and there will be occaſion, 
hercafter, to renew the diſcourſe of him; and therefore it 
ſhall ſuffice in this place, to ſay, that a weak Judgment, and 
ſome Vanity, and much Pride, will hurry a Man into as un- 
warrantable, and as violent Attempts, as the greateſt, and 
moſt unlimited, and inſatiable Ambition will do. He had 
no Ambition of Title, or Office, or Preferment, but only to 
be kindly look'd upon, and kindly ſpoken to, and quietly to 
enjoy his own Fortune: and withour doubt, no Man in his 
Nature more abhorr'd Rebellion than he did, nor could he 
have been led into it by any open and tranſparent Tempta- 
cjon, but by a thouſand diſguiſes and couzenages. His Pride 
ſupplied his want of Ambition, and he was angry to ſee any 
—— Man more reſpected than himſelf, becauſe he _— 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 


he deſerv'd it more and did better requite it. For he was 


1209 


in his Fricndſhips juſt, and conſtant; and would not have 


practiſed foully againſt thoſe he took to be Enemies. No 
Man had credit enough with him to corrupt him in point of 
Loyalty to the King, whilſt he thought hünſelf Wiſe enough 
to know what Treaſon was. But the new Doctrine and di- 
ſtinction of Allegiance, and of the King's Power in and out 
of Parliament, and the new Notions of Ordinances, were too 


hard for him, and did really intoxicate his Underſtanding, 


and made him quit his own, .o follow Theirs, who, he 
thought, wiſh'd as well, and judg'd better than himſelf. His 


Vanity diſpoſed him to be his Excellency ; and his Weak- 


neſs, to believe that he ſhould be the General in the Houſes, 
as well as in the Field; and be able to govern their Coun- 
(els, and reſtrain their Paſſions, 45 well as to Fight their Bat- 


tles; and that, by this means, he. ſnould become the Pre- 


ſerver, and not the Deſtroyer of the King and Kingdom. 
With this ill grounded Confidence, he Launch d out into that 
Sca, where he met with nothing but Rocks and Shelves, and 


from whence, he could never diſcover any ſafe Port to Har- 


Tur Earl of Salisbury had been born and bred in Court, Of rhe Frrl 


and had the advantage of a deſcent from a Father, and a 
Grand-father, who had been very wiſe Men; and great Mi- 
niſters of State in the Eyes of Chriſtendom ; whole Wiſdom 
and Virtues died with them, and their Children only inhe- 
rited their Titles. He had been admitted of the Council to 
King James; from which time he continued fo obſequious to 
the Court, that he never fail'd in overacting all that he was 
requir'd to do. No Act of Power was ever propoſed, which 
he did not advance, and execute his part with the urmoſt 
Rigour. No Man ſo great a Tyrant in his Country, or was 


of. Salit- 
bury. 


leſs ſway d by any motives of Juſtice or Honour. He was a 


Man of no words, except in Hunting, and Hawking. In 
matters of State, and Council, He always concurr'd in what 


was propoſed for the King, and cancell'd and repair'd all 


thoſe Tranſgreſſions, by concurring in all that was propoſed 


againſt Him, aſſoon as any ſuch A 969-"yt were made. 
e 


Vet when the King went to Tork, He likewiſe attended upon 
his . and, at that diſtance, ſeem d to have recover'd 
ſome Courage, and concurr'd in all Counſels which were 


taken to undeccive the People, and to make the proceedings 


of the Parliament odious to all the World. But, on à ſuddain, 
he cauſed his Horſes to attend him out of the Town, and 
having placed freſh ones at a diſtance, he fled back to Jon- 


don, with the expedition ſuch Men uſe, when they are moſt 
afraid; and never after denied to do any thing that was re- 


quit d 
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quir'd of him; and when the War was ended, and Cromwell 
had put down the Houle of Peers, he got himſelf to be choſen 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons; and fat with them, as 
of their own Body; and was eſteem'd accordingly. 

Tus Earl of Warwick was of the King's Council too, but 
was not wonder'd at for leaving the King, whom he had ne- 


ver well ſerv d; nor did he look upon himſelf as obliged by 
that Honour, which, he knew, was conferr'd upon him in the 
croud of thoſe whom his Majeſty had no eſteem of, or ever 


propoſed to Truſt; fo his buſineſs was to joyn with thoſe to 


whom he ow'd his Promotion. He was a Man of a pleaſant, 


and Companiable Wit, and Converſation ; of an univerſal 
Jollity; and ſuch a licence in his Words, and in his Actions, 
that a Man of leſs Virtue could not be found out; fo that one 
might reaſonably have believ d, that a Man ſo qualified, would 
not have been able to have contributed much to the over- 
throw of a Nation, and Kingdom. But with all theſe faults, 


he had great Authority and Credit with that People, who, in 


the beginning of the Troubles, did all the miſchief; and by 


opening his doors, and making his Houſe the Rendezvous of 


all the Silenced Miniſters, in the time when there was Autho- 


rity to Silence them, and ſpending a good part of his Eſtate, 


of which he was very prodigal, upon them, and by being 
preſent with them at their Devotions, and making himſelf 


merry we them, and at them, which they diſpenſed with, 
He becaſne the head of That Party; and got the Style of a 


Godly Man. When the King revoked the Earl of Northum- 


and when Cromwell disbanded that Parliament, he betook 
himſelf to the protection of the Protector; Married his Heir 


berland's Commiſſion of Admiral, He pony accepted the 
Office from the Parliament ; and never quitted their Service; 


to his Daughter; and liv'd in ſo entire a Confidence, and 
Friendſhip with him, that when the Protector dy'd, he ex- 


ceedingly lamented him. He left his Eſtate, which before was 


Of the Farl 
/ Holland, 


Subject to a vaſt Debt, more improv'd and repair d, than any 


Man who Traffick d in that deſperate Commodity of Rebellion. 
Tur Earl of Holland had grown up under the ſhadow of 

the Court, and had been too long a Counſellor before, and con- 

tributcd too much to the Counſels which had moſt prejudiced 


the Crown, to have declined waiting upon it, when it needed 
Attendance. But he choſe to ſtay with the Parliament; and 
there hath been enough (aid of him before, and more muſt be 
ſaid hereafter. And therefore it ſhall ſuffice now, to ſay, that 
there was a very froward Fate attended all, or moſt of rhe 


Poſterity of that Bed, from whence he and his Brother of Mar- 


wick had their original; though he, and ſome others among 


them, had many very good Parts, and excellent Endowments. 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 


Tux Earl of Mancheſter, of the whole Cabal, was, in a of che Fest 
thouſand reſpects, moſt unfit for the Company he kept. He n 


was of a gentle, and a generous Nature ; civilly bred ; had 
Reference and Affection for the Perſon of the King, upon 
whom he had attended in Spain; lov'd his Country with too 
unskilful a tenderneſs; and was of ſo excellent a Temper, and 
Diſpoſition, that the barbarous times, and the rough parts he 
was forced to act in them, did not wipe out, or much deface 
thoſe Marks: Inſomuch as he was never guilty of any rude- 
nels towards thoſe he was obliged to oppreſs, but perform d 
_ always as good Offices towards his old Friends, and all other 
Perſons, as the iniquity of the Time, and the nature of the 
Employment he was in, would permit him todo; which kind 
of humanity could be imputed to very few. 
H x was at laſt diſmiſs d, and remov'd from any Truſt, for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe he was not Wicked enough. 
He married firſt into the Family of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and, by his Favour, and Intcrelt, was call'd to the Houle of 
Peers in the life of his Father, and made Baron of Kimbolton, 
though he was commonly treatcd and known by the Name 
of the Lord Mandevil; and was as much addicted to the ſer- 
vice of the Court as he ouglit to be. But the death of his 
Lady, and the Murder of that great Favourite, his ſecond Mar- 
riage with the Daughter of the Ear] of Warwick, and the very 
narrow, and reſtrain'd maintenance, which he receir d from 
his Father, and which would in no degree defray the expen- 
ces of the Court, forced him too ſoon to retire to a Country 
Life; and totally to abandon both the Court, and London; 
whither he came very ſeldom in many years. And in this 
retirement, the diſcountenance which his Father underwent 
at Court, the converſation of that Family into which he was 
Married, the bewitchjng Popularity, which flow'd upon him 
with a wonderful torrent, and the want of thoſe Guards which 
a good Education ſhould have ſupplicd him with, by the clear 
Notion of the Foundation of the Eccleſiaſtical, as well as the 
Civil Government, made a great impreſſion upon his Under- 
ſtanding (for his Nature was never corrupred, but remain'd 
ſtill in it's Integrity) and made him bclieve that the Court 
was inclin'd to hurt, and even to deſtroy the Country; and 
from particular Inſtances to make general, and dangerous con- 
cluſions. They who had been always Enemies to the Church 
prevail'd with him to leſſen his reverence for it, and having 
not been well inſtructed to defend it, he yielded too eaſily to 
thoſe who confidently aſſaulted it; and thought it had great 
errors, which were neceſſary to be reform'd and that all 
means are lawful to compaſs that which is neceſſary. Where 
as the true Logick is, that the thing deſir d is not necelory, 
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if the ways are unlawful which are propoſed to bring it to 
paſs. No Man was courted with more application, by Per- 
tons of all conditions, and qualities; and his Perſon was not 
leſs acceptable to thoſe of ſteddy and uncorrupted Principles, 
than to thoſe of deprav'd inclinations. And in the end, even 
| his Piety adminilter'd ſome excule to him; for his Father's 
infirmities, and tranſgreſſions, had ſo far expoſed him to the 
inquiſition of Juſtice, that the Son found it neceſfary to pro- 
8: cure the Aſſiſtance, and Protection of thoſe who were ſtrong 
| - enough to violate Juſtice it ſelf; and fo he adhered to thoſe 
| who were beſt able to defend his Father's Honour, and there- 
| buy to ſecure his own Fortune; and concurr'd with them in 
their molt violent deſigns, and gave reputation to them. And 
the Court as unskilfully took an occaſion too ſoon to make 
him deſperate, by accuſing him of High Treaſon, when 
(though he might be guilty enough) he was, without doubt, 
in his Intentions, at leaſt, as innocent as any of the leading 
Men. 
Ix is ſome Evidence, that God Almighty ſaw his heart 
was not {6 malicious as the reſt, that he preſerv d Him to the 
end of the confuſion ; when he appear'd as glad of the King's 
Reſtoration, and had heartily wiſh'd it long before, and very 
few, who had a hand in the contrivance of the Rebellion, gave 
{o manifeſt tokens of Repentance as He did; and having, for 
many years, undergone the jealouſy, and hatred of Cromwell, 
as one who abominatcd the Murder of the King, and all the 
Barbarous proceedings againſt the Lives of Men in cold Blood; 
the King upon his return recciv'd him into grace and favour, 
which he never after forfeited by any undutiful behaviour. 
of ne Lt IT x laſt of thoſe Counſellors which were made after the 
Sy. faction prevaild in Parliament, who were all made to advance 
an Accommodation, and who adhered to the Parliament, was 
the Lord Say; a Man, who had the deepeſt hand in the ori- 
ginal Contrivance of all the Calamities which befel rhis un- 
happy Kingdom, though he had not the leaſt thought of diſ- 
ſolving the Monarchy, and leſs of levelling the Ranks, and 
Diſtinctions of Men. For no Man valued himſelf more upon 
his Title, or had more Ambition to make it greater, and to 
raiſe his Fortune, which was but moderate for his Title. He 
was of a proud moroſe, and fallen Nature; converſed much 
with Books, having been bred a Scholar, and (though nobly 
born) a Fellow of New College in Oxford; to which he 
claim'd a right, by the Alliance he pretended to have from 
Willam of Wickham, the Founder; which he made good by 
a far fetch'd Pedigree, through ſo many hundred years, half 
the time whereof extinguiſnes all relation of kindred. How- 
| ever upon that pretence, that College had been ſeldom wich- 
| out 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
out one of that Lord's Family. His parts were not quick, but 
ſo much above many of his own Rank, that he had always 
great Credit, and Authority in Parliament; and the more, 


for taking all opportunities to oppoſe the Court; and He had, 
with his Milk, ſuck d in an implacable Malice againſt the Go- 


113 


vernment of the Church. When the Duke of Buckingham, 
propoſed to himſelt, after his return with the Prince from 


Spain, to make himſelf Popular, by breaking that match, and 
to be gracious with the Parliament, as for a ſnort time he 
was, he reſolv d to embrace the Friendſhip of the Lord Say ; 
who was as ſollicitous to climb by that Ladder. But the Duke 
quickly found him of too imperious, and pedantical a Spirit, 
and to affect roo dangerous mutations; and ſo caſt him off; 


and from that time he gave over any purſuit in Court, and 
liv'd narrowly in the Country; having converſation with may 
d 


few, but ſuch who had great Malignity againſt the Churc 
and State, and fomented their inclinations, and gave them 


inſtructions how to behave themſelves with caution, and to do 


their Buſineſs with moſt ſecurity ; and was in truth the Pilot, 


that Steer'd all thoſe Veſſels which were freighted with Se- 
dition to deſtroy the Government. . 

HE found always ſome way to make profeſſions of duty to 
the King, and made ſeveral undertakings to do great Services, 
which he could not, or would not, make good; and made 
haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of any Preferment he could compaſs, 
whilſt his Friends were content to attend a more proper con- 
juncture. So he got the Maſterſnip of the Wards ſhortly after 
the beginning of the Parliament, and was as ſollicitous to 
be Treaſurer after the death of the Earl of Bedford ; and, it 


he could have ſatisfied his Rancour in any degree againſt the 
Church, he would have been ready to have carried the Pre- 


rogative as high as ever it was. When he thought there was 


| miſchief enough done, he would have ſtopped the current, 


and have diverted farther Fury; but he then found he had only 


Authority and Credit to do hurt; none to heal the wounds he 
had given; and fell into as much Contempt with thoſe whom 


he had led, as he was with thoſe whom he had undone. 


Tux laſt of the Counſellors who ſtayed with the Parlia- of 5 Hen- 


> . . Vane the 
ment, was St Henry Vane; who had fo much excuſe for it, l. 


that, being thrown out of Court, he had no whither elle to 


Bo; and promis'd himſelf to be much made of by Them, tor 


whole fakes only he had brought that infamy upon himſelf. 


He was of very ordinary parts by Nature, and had nor culti- 
vatcd them at all by Art; for he was Illiterate. But being of 
a ſtirring and boiſterous diſpoſition, very induſtrious, and 
very bold, he ſtill wrought bimſelf into ſome employment. 


He had been acquainted with the viciſſitude, of Court, and 


bad 
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had undergone {ome ſevere Mortification, by the disfavour of 
the Duke of Buckingham, in the beginning of the King's Reign. 
But the Duke was no ſooner dead (which made ir believ'd 


that he had made his Peace in his life time, for the King was 


not, in a long time after, reconciled to any Man who was 
eminently in the Duke's disfavour) but he was again brought 
into the Court, and made a Counſellor and Controller of the 
Houſhold ; which place he became well, and was fit for, and 


if he had never taken other preferment, he might probably 


have continued a good Subject. For he had not inclination 
to change, and in his judgment he had liked the Govern- 
ment both of Church, and State; and only defircd to raiſe 
his Fortune, which was not great, and which he found many 
ways to improve. And he was wont to ſay, That he never 
* had deſired other preferment; and believ'd, that Marquis 
<* Hamilton (with whom he had never kept fair quarter) when 
© he firſt propoſed to him to be Secretary of State, did it to 
te affront him; well knowing his want of Ability for the diſ- 
* charge of that Office. But, without doubt, as the fatal pre- 
ferring him to that place was of unſpeakable prejudice to the 
King, ſo his receiving it was to his own deſtruction. His 


malice to the Earl of Straſſord (who had unwiſely provoked 


him, wantonly, and out of — tranſported him to all 


imaginable thoughts of Revenge; which is a Gueſt, that na- 
turally diſquiets, and tortures thoſe whe entertain ir, with all 
the perplexities they contrive for others; and That diſpoſed 


him to ſacrifice his Honour and Faith, and his Maſter's In- 
tereſt, that he might ruin the Earl, and was buried Himſelf 


in the ſame ruin; for which being juſtly chaſtiſed by the King, 
and turn'd out of his Service, he was left to his own deſpair ; 
and though he concurr'd in all the malicious deſigns againſt 
the King, and againſt the Church, he grew into the hatred, 
and contempt, of thoſe who had made moſt uſe of him; and 


died in univerſal reproach, and not contemn'd more by any 


cipal Conductor to Deſtruction. 
W now pals to the Tranſactions in the Treaty it ſelf, 


of his Enemies, than by his own Son ; who had been his prin- 


which was in the beginning of the Year 1643. 
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B OO X VII. 


Mic. III. 11. 


The heads thereof judge for reward, and the Prieſts thereof 


teach for hire, and the Prophets thereof divine for mo- 
ney: yet will they lean upon the Lord, and ſay, Is not 
the Lord among us? none evil can come upon us. 


Mic. VII. 4. 


The beſt of them is as a brier ; the moſt upright ij ſbarper 
than a tborn · hedge: the day of thy watch-men, and thy 
viſitation cometh ; now ſhall be their perplexity. 


2g HEN the Treaty was firſt conſented n. Sun of 
do by the two Houles, they order'd that — 
it ſhould be upon the firſt Propoſition jou: of verb 
made by his Majeſty, and the firſt Pro- \ 4 
poſition made by Themſelves, and that 240 of 46 
thoſe ſhould be firſt concluded on, be- T9. 
fore they proceeded to Treat upon any 


of the other Propoſitions. So thar the 


IIS 


Committee, in the firſt place, applied themſelves to his Ma- 


jeſty, upon his own firſt Propoſition, which was, That his 
© own Revenue, Magazines, Towns, Forts, and Ships, which 
© had been taken, or kept from him by Force, ſhould be forth- 
c with reſtored to him. To which the Committee anſwer'd, 
* That the two Houſes had made ule of his Majeſty's own Re- 
e venue but in a very ſmall Proportion, which in a good part 
had been l in the maintenance of his Children, ac- 
Vol. II. Parti. 9 d cording 
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*cording to the allowance eſtabliſh'd by himſelf. And the 
* Houſcs would ſatisfy what ſhould remain due to his Majeſty 
of thoſe Sums, which they had receiv d; and would leave the 
ce ſame to him for the time to come. And they deſired likewiſe, 
te that his Majeſty would reſtore what had been taken for his 


5 uſe, upon any of the Bills affign'd to other purpoſes by ſeve- 


ral Acts of Parliament, or out of the proviſion made for the 
« War of Ireland: That all the Arms, and Ammunition 
te taken out of his Magazines ſhould be deliver'd into his 
«Stores, and whatſocver ſhould be wanting they would ſup- 
« ply in kind, according to the Proportions they had receiv'd: 
bes they propoſed, the Perſons, to whoſe charge thoſe pub- 
© lick Magazines ſhould be committed, being nominated by 
* his Majeſty, might be ſuch, as the two Houſes of Parliament 
e might Confide in, and that his Majeſty would reſtore all 
*{uch Arms and Ammunition, as had been taken for his uſe, 
from the ſeveral Counties, Cities, and Towns. 

te T uA the two Houſes would remove the Garriſons out 


of all Towns, and Forts in their hands, wherein there were 


* no Garri ſons before theſe Troubles, and light all Fortifi- 
tc cations made ſince that time, and thoſe Towns, and Forts, 
to continue in the ſame condition they were in before; and 
ie that thoſe Garriſons ſhould not be renewed, or the Fortifi- 
*cations repair'd without conſent of his Majeſty, and both 
*« Houſes of Parliament. That the Towns, and Forts, which 
te were within the juriſdiction of the Cinque Ports, ſhould be 
deliver d into the hands of ſuch a Noble Perſon, as the King 


*ſhould appoint to be Warden of the Cinque Ports, being 


*{uch a one as they ſhould Confide in. That Portſmouth 
te ſhould be reduced to the number of the Garriſon, as was at 
«that time when the Lords and Commons undertook the cu- 

e ſtody of it; and that all other Forts, Caſtles, and Towns, 
ein which Garriſons had been kept, and had been ſince the 
*beginning of theſe Troubles taken into Their care, and cu- 
ce ſtody, ſhould be reduced to the ſame eſtabliſhment they had 
* in the year 1636. and ſhould be ſo continued; and that all 


*thoſe Towns, Forts, and Caſtles, ſhould be deliver'd up 
into the hands of ſuch Perſons of Quality, and Truſt, to be 


© likewiſe nominated by his Majeſty, as the two Houſes 
* ſhould Confide in. That the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
«and all Governors, and Commanders of Towns, Caſtles, 
* and Forts, ſhould keep the ſame Towns, Calt!cs, and Forts, 


e reſpectively, for the Service of his Majeſty, and the ſafety 


te of the Kingdom; and that they ſhould not admit into them 
* any Forreign Forces, or any other Forces rais'd without his 
« Majeſty's Authority, and Conſent of the two Houles of 


« Parliament; and they ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavour to 
5 8 te {uppreſs 
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< ſuppreſs all Forces whatſoever raiſed without ſuch Autho- 

ce rity, and Conſent; and they ſhould ſeiſe all Arms, and Am- 

ce munition, provided for any ſuch Forces. 
*THEy likewiſe propos'd to the King that he would re- 


ee move the Garriſon out of New-Caſtle, and all other Towns, 


«Caſtles, and Forts, where any Garrifons had been placed 
*by him ſince theſe Troubles; and that the Fortifications 
te might be likewiſe ſlighted, and the Towns and Forts left 
*in ſuch ſtate as they were in the year 1636; and that all 
cc ther Towns and Caſtles in his hands, wherein there had 
te becn formerly Garriſons, might be committed to ſuch Per- 
«ſons nominated by him, as the Houſes ſhould Confide in, 
*and under ſuch Inſtructions as were formerly mention'd ; 
* and that the new Garriſons ſhould not be renew'd, or the 
c Fortifications repair'd, without the conſent of the King and 
* both Houſes of Parliament. That the Ships ſhould be deli- 
*yer'd into the charge of ſuch a Noble Perſon, as the King 
* ſhould nominate to be Lord High Admiral of England, and 
© the two Houſes Confide in; who ſhould receive that Office 
* by Letters Patents, quam diu ſe bene geſſerit, and ſhould have 


e power to nominate, and appoint all Subordinate Command- 


*ers and Officers, and have all other powers appertaining to 
* the Office of High Admiral; which Ships he ſhould employ 
* for the defence of the Kingdom, againſt all Forreign Forces 
* whatſocyer, and for the ſafeguard of Merchants, ſecuring 
*of Trade, and the guarding of Ireland, and the intercept- 
© ing of all ſupplies to be carried to the Rebels; and ſhould 
© uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs all Forces, which ſhould 
*be raiſed by any Perſon without his Majeſty's Authority, 


© and Conſent of the Lords and Commons in Parliament, and 


* ſhould ſeiſe all Arms, and Ammunition, provided for ſup- 
«ply of any ſuch Forces. 5 ; 

Ry 0. any ES | 

T o this Anſwer, by which they required at leaſt to go 
whole Sharers with him in his Soveraignity, the King replied, 
That he knew not what proportion of his Revenue had 
* been made uſe of by his two Houſes, but he had reaſon to 
*believe, if much of it had not been uſed, very much re- 


main d ſtill in their hands; his whole Revenue being ſo 


© ſtopp'd, and ſeiſed on, by the orders of one or both Houſes, 
*even to the taking of his Money out of his Exchequer, and 
Mint, and Bonds (forced from his Cofferers Clerk) for the 
* Proviſions of his Houſhold ; that very little had come to 
*his uſe for his own ſupport, but he would be well con- 
*rented to allow whatſoever had been employed in the main- 
t tenance of his Children, and to receive the Arrears due to 
* himſelf, and to be ſure of his own for the future. He was 


_— <likewitc willing to reſtore all Monies taken for his uſe, by 
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te any Authority from him, upon any Bills aſſign'd to other 


e purpoſes, being aſſured he had receiv'd ny little or nothing 


te that way: and he expected likewiſe, that ſatisfaction ſhould 
ebe made by them for all thoſe ſeveral vaſt ſums, recciv'd, 
*and diverted to other purpoſes, by orders of one or both 
* Houſes, which ought to have been paid by the Act of Pa- 
* cification to his Subjects of Scotland, or employ'd for the 
* diſcharge of the debts of the Kingdom; or, by other Acts 
* of Parliament, for the relief of his poor Proteſtant Subjects 
*in Ireland. For what concern'd his Magazines, he was con- 
te tent that all the Arms, and Ammunition, taken out of his 
“Magazines, which did remain in the hands of both Houſes, 
* or of Perſons employ'd by them, ſhould be, as ſoon as the 
Treaty was concluded, deliyer'd into the Tower of London; 
*and that whatſoever ſhould be wanting of the Proportions 


taken by them ſhould be ſupplied by them, with all conve- 


*nicnt ſpeed in kind; which, he ſaid, ſhould be committed 
*to, and continued in, the Cuſtody of the ſworn Officers, to 
4 whole places the ſame belong'd: and if any of thoſe Offi- 
*cers had already forfcited, or hereafter ſhould forfeit that 
* Truſt, by any miſdemeanours, his Majeſty would by no 
* means defend them from the Juſtice of the Law. That he 
* always intended to reſtore ſuch Arms, and Ammunition, 
* which he had been compell'd to rake from any Perſons, and 
cc Places, when his own had been taken from him; and would 
te make them recompence as ſoon as his own Stores were re- 
ce ſtored to him. 2 
To whatſoever they propoſed for the {lighting all Forti- 
te fications, and reducing all Garriſons, which had been made 
te ſince the beginning of the Troubles, and leaving them in 
the State they were before, the King fully, and abſolutely 
*conſented; and that the old Caſtles, and Garriſons, ſhould 
be reduced to their Ancient proportion, and eſtabliſhment; 


but for the Governours, and Commanders of them, he faid, 


*that the Cinque Ports were already in the Cuſtody of a No- 


*ble Perſon, againſt whom he knew no juſt exception, and j 


* who had ſuch a legal intereſt therein, that he could not, 
«with Juſtice, remove him from it, until ſome ſufficient cauſe 
* were made appear to him: but he was very willing, if he 
te ſhould at any time be found guilty of any thing that might 
© make him unworthy of that Truſt, that he might be pro- 
*ceeded againſt according to the Rules of Juſtice. That the 
* Government of the Town of Port{mouth, and all other Forts, 


_ <Caſtles, and Towns, as were formerly kept by Garriſons, 


* ſhould be put into the hands of ſuch Perſons, againſt whom 

*no juſt 2 could be made; all of them being, be- 

* fore theſe Troubles, by Letters Patents granted to ſeveral 
„ perſons, 
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«Perſons, againſt any of whom he knew not any exceptions, 
ce who ſhould be remoy'd if juſt cauſe ſhould be given for the 
e ſame. The Warden of the Cinque Ports, and all other Go- 
«yernours, and Commanders of the Towns, and Caltles, 
* ſhould keep their Charges, as by the Law they ought to do, 
cc and for the King's Service, and ſafety of the Kingdom; and 
*they ſhould not admit into any of them Forreign Forces, 
* or other Forces raiſed, or brought into them contrary to 
ce the Law; but ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs 
ce ſuch Forces, and ſhould ſcifc all Arms, and Ammunition, 
* which by the Laws, and Statutes of the Kingdom, they 
© 0ught to ſeiſe. 5 

To that part which concern'd the Ships, the King told 
them, That he expected his own Ships ſhould be deliver'd 
*to him, as by the Law they ought to be; and that when 


ee he ſhould think fit to nominate a Lord High Admiral of 
 * England, it ſhould be ſuch a Perſon againſt whom no juſt 
exception could be made; and if any ſhould be, he would 


*always leave him to his duc Tryal, and Examination; and 


* had bcen uſcd. In the mean time he would govern the 
te Admiralty by Commiſſion, as had been in all times ac- 


*cuſtom'd; and whatſoever Ships ſhould be ſet out by Him 


te or his Authority, ſhould be employ'd for the defence of 
*the Kingdom againſt all Forreign Forces whatſocrer, for 
* the Safeguard of Merchants, Sccuring of Trade, Guarding 
* of Ireland, and the intercepting of all Supplies to be carried 
*to the Rebels; and they ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
*to ſuppreſs ail Forces, which ſhould be raiſed, by any Per- 


© fon whatſoever, againſt the Laws and Statutes of the King- 
* dom, and to ſeiſe all Arms and Ammunition provided for 


«the ſupply of any ſuch Forces. 


Ir is evident to all Men where the difference now lay be- 


tween them, being whether the King would reſerve the diſ- 


poſal of thoſe Offices and Places of Truſt to Himſelf, which 
all Kings had enjoy d, and was indeed a part of his Regality, 
or whether he would be content with ſuch a Nomination, as, 
being to pals, and depend upon their approbation, no Man 
ſhould ever be admitted to them, who was nominated by Him. 
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che would grant his Office to him by ſuch Letters Patents, as 


The Committee, upon his Majeſty's Anſwer, deſir d to know, 


* whether he did intend, that both Houſes ſhould expreſs 
ce their Confidence of the Perſons, to whoſe truſt thoſe Places 
«were to be committed; for that they were directed by their 
Inſtructions, that, if his Majeſty was pleaſed to aſſent there- 
C unto, and to nominate Perſons of Quality to receive the 
charge of them, that they ſhould certify it to both Houſes 
* of Parliament, that thereupon they might expreſs their Con- 


3 dene, 
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*fidence in thoſe Perſons, or humbly deſire his Majeſty to 
ce name others, none of which Perſons to be remov'd during 
ce three years next enſuing, without juſt cauſe to be approv'd 
ce by both Houſes; and if any ſhould be fo remov d, or die 
te within that ſpace, the Perſons, to be put in their Places, to 
te be ſuch, as the two Houles ſhould confide in. The King 
anſwer d, That he did not intend, that the Houſes ſhould 
te expreſs Their Confidence of the Perſons, to whoſe Truſts 
* thoſe Places ſhonld be committed, but only that they ſhould 
* have liberty, upon any juſt exception, to proceed againſt 
te any ſuch Perſons according to Law; his Majeſty being re- 
ce ſolv d not to protect them againſt the Publick Juſtice. 
* When any of the Places ſhould be void, he well knew the 
* Nomination, and free Election of thoſe, who ſhould ſuc- 
*ceed, to be a right belonging to, and inherent in his Ma- 
*jeſty; and having been enjoy'd by all his Royal Progeni- 
*tors, He could not believe his well affected Subjects detir'd 
ce to limit him in that Right; and defir'd they would be ſatiſ- 
*fied with this Anſwer, or give him any reaſons to alter his 
te Reſolution, and he would comply with them. 

Tae y told him, © There could be no good and firm Peace 
© hoped for, if there were not a cure found out for the Fears 
"y 3 and they knew none ſure, but this which 
“e They had propoſed. The King reply'd, © That he rather 
te expected reaſons grounded upon Law, to have ſhew'd him, 
te by the Law, that he had not that Right he pretended, or 
*that They had a Right Superior to His, in what was now 
ein queſtion; or that they would have ſhew'd him ſome le- 
te gal reaſon, why the Perſons truſted by him were incapable 


e of ſuch a Truſt; than that they would only have infiſted up- 


eon Fears, and Jcaloufies, of which as he knew no ground, 
* ſo he muſt be ignorant of the Cure. That the Argument 
e they uſed might extend to the depriving him of, or at leaſt 
*ſharing with him in, all his juſt Regal Power; ſince Power, 


as well as Forces, might be the object of Fears and Jea- 
L louſies, and there would be always a Power left to hurt, 


* whilſt there was any left to protect and defend. He told 


them, © If he had as much inclination, as he had more right, 


*ro Fears and [caloufies, he might with more reaſon have 
* infiſted upon an addition of Power, as a Security to enable 
te him to keep his Forts, when he had them, / Bag it ap- 
*«pcar'd it was not fo great, but that they had been able to 


* rake them from him, than they to make any . to 
ore 


te reſtore them to him in the ſame caſe they were be 
But, he ſaid, as he was himſelf content with, fo, he took 
God to Witneſs, his greateſt deſire was, to obſerve always 
**and maintain the Law of the Land; and expected the —_ 
| ; cc rom 
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«from his Subjects; and believ'd the mutual obſervance of 
te that Rule, and neither of them to fear what the Law fear'd 
* not, to be; on both parts, a better Cure for that dangerous 
< Diſeaſe of Fears and [calouſfics, and a better means to eſta- 
*bliſh a happy and perpetual Peace, than for him to diveſt 
«himſelf of thoſe Truſts, which the Law of the Land had ſet- 
*tled in the Crown alone, to preſerve the Power, and Dignity 
e of the Prince, for the better Protection of the Subject, and 
*of the Law, and to avoid thoſe dangerous diſtractions, which 
te rhe Intereſt of any Sharers with him, would have infallibly 
* produced. | 
Tus Committee neither offer'd to Anſwer his Majcſty's 
Reaſons, nor to oppole other Reaſons ro weigh againſt them; 
bur only ſaid, © That they were Commanded by their Inſtru- 
* ions, to inſiſt upon the deſires of both Houſes formerly 
*exprelsd. To which the King made no other Anſwer, 
than that he conceiv'd it all the Juitice in the World for him 
*to inſiſt, that what was by Law his own, and had been 
*contrary to Law taken from him, ſhould be fully reſtored 
e to him, without conditioning to impoſe any new limita- 
e tions upon Him, or his Miniſters, which were not formerly 
*requir'd from them by the Law; and he thought it moſt 
 *< unreaſonable, to be preſs d to diminiſh his own juſt Rights 
* Himſelf, becauſe others had violated and uſurped them. 
This was the ſum of what pals'd in the Treaty upon that 
Propoſition. 0 . 
To the firſt Propoſition of the two Houſes, That his 
« Majeſty would be pleaſed to disband his Armies, as ney 
© likewiſe would be ready to disband all their Forces, whic 
*they had raiſed, and that he would be pleaſed to return to 
his Parliament: The King anſwer d, That he was as ready 
c and willing that all Armies ſhould be disbanded, as any 
4 Perſon whatſoever; and conceiv'd the beſt way to it, would 
te be a happy and ſpeedy concluſion of the preſent Treaty; 
ce which, K both Houſes would contribute as much as He 
«would do to it, would be ſuddainly effected. And as He 
ce defir'd nothing more than to be with his two Houſes, fo 
„He would repair thither aſſoon as he could poſſibly do it 
*with his Honour and Safety, 5 
Tus Committee ask d him, If by a happy and pay | 
*concluſion of the preſent Treaty, he intended a concluſion | 
d upon the-rwo firſt Propoſitions, or a concluſion of the Treat 
ein all the Propoſitions of both parts. The King, who well 
knew it would be very ungracious to deny the disbanding of 
the Armies, till all the Propoſitions were agreed, ſome where- 
of would require much time, anſwer d, That he intended 
* ſuch a concluſion of, or in the Treaty, as there might be 
P 4 «a clear 
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*a clear evidence to Himſelf, and his Subjects, of a future 
* Peace, and no ground left for the continuance, or growth 
* of thoſe bloody Diſſenſions; which, he doubred not, might 
ce be obtain'd, it both Houſes would confent that the Treaty 


* ſhould proceed without farther interruption, or limitation 
* of days. They ask d him, © What he intended ſhould be 


*a clear evidence to him, and his good Subjects, of a future 


* Peace, and no ground left for the continuance, and growth 


* of thoſe bloody diſſenſions? His Majeſty told them, 


*If the concluſion of the preſent Treaty upon his firſt Pro- 


E poſition, and the firit Propoſition of both Houſes, ſhould 
ebe ſo full, and perfectly made, that the Law of the Land 


e might have a full, free, and uninterrupted courſe, for the 


* defence, and preſervation of the Rights of his Majeſty, and 
* of themſelves, and the reſt of his Subjects, there would 
ebe thence a clear evidence to Him, and all Men, of a fu- 
te ture Peace; and it would be ſuch a concluſion as he in- 
*rended, never meaning that both Armies ſhould remain 


*undisbanded until the Propoſitions on both ſides were fully 
*concluded. To the orher clauſe of their own Propoſition 


concerning the King's return to the Parliament, they ſaid, 


They had no Inſtructions to treat upon it; which the King 


much wonder'd at; and finding that they had no other Au- 
thority to Treat, or Debate what was neceſſary to be done 


in order to disbanding, but only to preſs him to appoint a 
day for the actual disbanding; and that the Forces in the 
North, where he had a great Army, and they had none, 
might be firſt disbanded, he endeavour'd to draw them to 


ſome Propoſitions upon his Return to the Parliament; from 


whence expedients would naturally reſult, if they purſued 


that heartily, which would conclude a general Peace. And 


it ſeem d very ſtrange, that, after ſo many diſcourſes of the 
King's abſence from the Houſes, from whence they had 


taught the People to believe that moſt of the preſent Evils 


_ prels'd willingneſs enough, had not in truth the leaſt power 


flow d, and proceeded, when a Treaty was now enter'd upon, 
and that was a part of their own firſt Propoſition, that their 
Committee ſhould have no Inſtructions, or Authority to 


Treat upon it. After this, they recciv'd new Inſtructions, 
To declare to his Majeſty the defire of both Houſes, for 
*his coming to his Parliament; which, they ſaid, they had 


© often- expreſs d with full offers of ſecurity to his Royal 
* Perſon, agreeable to their Duty and Allegiance; and they 
ce knew no cauſe why he might not repair thither with Ho- 


te nour, and Safety. When the King found he could not en- 
gage them in that Argument to make any particular Over- 


ture, or Invitation to him; and that the Committee, who ex- 


ro 
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to promote, or contribute to an accommodation, leſt they 
ſhould make the People believe, that he had a detire to con- 

tinue the War, becauſe he conſented not to their Propoſition 

of disbanding the Armies, he ſent this Mcilage, by an expreſs 

of his own, to the two Houſes, after he hid tirſt commun, 

cated it to their Committee. 
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Oxford April 12* 1643. 
*To ſhew to the whole World, how catneſtly his Majclty i Mjvfy's 
* longs for Peace, and that no ſucceſs ſhall make him deſire *%* * * 


- *the continuance of his Army to any other end, or for any muſes of 


te longer time, than that, and until, things may be ſo ſettled, - pay 


w 


ſame, of right, 
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as that the Law may have a full, free, and uninterrupted ** 


*courle, for the Defence, and Prelervation of the Rights of 
* his Majeſty, both Houſes, and his good Subjects: 

I. Ass OO as his Majeſty is ſatisfied in his firſt Propo- | 
e ſition, concerning his own Revenue, Magazines, Ships, and 
* Forts, in which he deſires nothing, but that the juſt, known, 
*legal Rights of his Majeſty (devolv'd to him from his Pro- 
*genitors) and of the Perions truſted by him, which have 
* violently been taken from both, be reſtor'd unto him, and 


_ unto them; unleſs any juſt and legal exception againſt any 


* of the Perſons truſted by him (which are yet unknown to 
his Majeſty) can be ney A appear to him: 7 | 
2. *A$SSOON as all the Members of both Houſes ſhall be 
© reſtor'd to the ſame capacity of Sitting, and Voting in Par- 
*liament, as they had upon the firſt of Fanuary 1641; the 
4 unto them by their Birth- rights, 
*and the free Election of thoſe that ſeat them; and having 
been Voted from them for adhering to his Majeſty in theſe 
ediſtractions; his Majeſty not intending that this ſhould ex- 
tend either to the Biſhops, whole Votes have been taken 
*away by Bill, or to ſuch, in whoſc places, upon new Writs, 
* new Elections have been made: ; TS 
* ASSOON as his Majeſty, and both Houſes, may be 


* «(car from ſuch Tumultuous Aſſemblies, as to the great 


te breach of the Privileges, and the high diſhonour of Parlia- 
* ments, have formerly Aſſembled about both Houſes, and 


r «aw'd the Members of the ſame; and occafion'd two ſeveral 
1 Complaints from the Lords Houſe, and two ſeveral deſires 
1 *of that Houſe to the Houſe of Commons, to joyn in a De- 
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*claration againſt them; the complying with which deſire 
ce mfghr have prevented all theſe miſerable diſtractions, which 
* have enſued ; which ſecurity, his Majeſty conceives, can be 
only ſettled by adjourning the Parliament to ſome other 
place, at the leaſt twenty Miles from London, the choice of 
* which his Majeſty leaves to both Houſes i 
1 
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Hs Majeſty will moſt chearfully and readily conſent 
te that both Armies be immediately disbanded, and give a pre- 


{cnt meeting to both his Houſes of Parliament at the time, 


*and place, at, and to which, the Parliament ſhall be agreed 
*ro be Adjourn'd : His Majeſty being moſt confident, that 
te the Law will then recover due Credit and Eſtimation; and 


that upon a free Debate, in a full and peaceable Convention 


* of Parliament, ſuch proviſions will be made againſt Seditious 
* Preaching, and Printing againſt his Majeſty, and the eſta- 
* bliſh'd Laws, which have been one of the chief cauſes of 


*the preſent diſtractions, and ſuch care will be taken con- 


*cerning the legal, and known Rights of his Majeſty, and the 
property, and Liberty of his Subjects, that whatſoever hath 
* been oubliſh'd, or done, in or by colour of any illegal De- 
**claration, Ordinance, or Order of one or both Houles, or 
* any Commitree of either of them, and particularly the power 
*to raiſe Arms without his Majeſty's conſent, will be in ſuch 
* manner recalled, diſclaimed, and provided againſt, that no 
© feed will remain for the like to ſpring out of for the future, 


e eto diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom, and to endanger the 
very being of it. And in ſuch a Convention his 3 


*is refoly'd, by his readineſs ro conſent to whatſoever ſha 
te be propoſed to him, by Bill, for the real good of his Sub- 
te jects (and particularly for the better diſcovery, and ſpeedier 


_ <Canviction of Recuſants; for the Education of the Children 


* of Papiſts by Proteſtants in the Proteſtant Religion ; for 
the prevention of practices of Papiſts againſt the State; and 
te the due Execution of the Laws, and true Leong of the Pe- 
*naltics againſt them) to make known to all the World, how 
* cauſeleſs thoſe Fears, and Jealoufies have been, which have 
* been raiſcd againſt him; and by that, ſo diſtracted this mi- 
© ſerable Kingdom. And if this offer of his Majeſty be not 
*conlented to (in which he asks nothing for which there 
eis not apparent Juſtice on his ſide, and in which he defers 


many things highly concerning both Himſelf, and People, 
tetill a full, and peaceable Convention of Parliament, which 
ein Juſtice he might now require) his Majeſty is confident, 


tethat it will then appear to all the World, not only who is 
* moſt deſirous of Peace, and whoſe fault it is that both Ar- 
ve mies are not now disbanded; but who have been the true 
*and firſt cauſe, that this Peace was ever interrupted, or 


*thoſe Armics raiſed, and the beginning, or continuance of 
te the War; and the deſtruction, and deſolation of this poor 


*Kingdom ( which is too likely to enſue) will not, by the 
moſt intereſted, paſſionate, or prejudicate Perfon, be im- 
* puted to his Majeſty. VVV 
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To this Meſſage the two Houſes return'd no Anſwer to 
the King, but requir'd the Committee to return to Weſtmin- 
ſter (having been in Oxford with his Majeſty juſt twenty days) 
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with ſuch poſitive circumſtances, that the Houſe of Commons 


enjoyn'd Their Members to begin their Journey the fame 
day; which they obey'd ; though it was 1o late, that they 
were forced to very inconvenient Accommodations; and at 
their return, ſome of them were look d upon with great Jca- 
louſy; as Perſons engaged by the King, and diſinclin'd to the 
Parliament; and this ]calouſy prevail d fo far, that M*M.rmtin 
open d a Letter from the Earl of Northumberland to his own 
Lady, preſuming he ſhould therein have diſcover'd ſome 
combination; and this inſolence was not diſliked. 

M ax y were of opinion, that the King was too ſevere in 
this Treaty, and inſiſted too much upon what is his own b 
Right, and Law; and that if he would have diſtributed Of- 


fices and Places liberally to particular Men, which had been 


a condeſcenſion in Policy to be ſubmitted to, he might have 
been repoſſeſs d of his own Power. And I have heard this 
alledg d by many, who at that time were extremely violent 
againſt all ſuch Artifices. The Committee themſelves (who 


at that time perfectly abhorr d the proceedings of the Parlia- 


ment, or rather the power, and ſuperiority of the Earl of 


Eſſex) ſeem'd exceedingly deſirous of ſuch an accommodation, 
as all good Men deſir'd; and to believe, that if the King 
would have condeſcended fo far, as to nominate the Earl of 
Northumberland to be Lord High Admiral, that it would have 
made ſo great a diviſion in the Houſes, that the Treaty would 


have been continued, and his Majeſty been ſatisfied in all the 


7 other Propoſitions. And the Earl of Northumberland, to pri- 


vate Friends, did make as full Profeſſions of future Service to 
his Majeſty, and as ample Recognitions of paſs'd Errors, and 


| Miſtakes, as could reaſonably be expected from a wary Na- 


ture, before he could be ſure what e ſuch Profeſſions, 


and Vows would find. But the King thought the Power and 
Intereſt of that Committee would be able to do little, if it 
could not prevail for the enlarging the time of the Treaty, in 
which they ſeem'd heartily to engage themſelves. 
Vas reſolv d at leaſt to have a probable Aſſurance of the con- 
dluſion, before he would offer ſuch conceſſions, as taking no 
effect, might prove pre 

nominating the Earl of Northumberland to be Admiral (though _ 
he would willingly have done it, at the price and pledge of 
an Honourable Peace) would have diſcontented all who had, 


And he 


udicial to him : As particularly, the 


how unreaſonably ſoever, promiſed themſelves that prefer- 
ment; and many would have imputed it to an unſeaſonable 


that 


caſineſs (from which imputation it concern'd the King, at 
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that time, as much to purge himſelf, as of unmercifulneſs and 
revenge) upon promiſes, and hopes, to have readmitted a 
Man to a charge, and truſt, he had fo fatally betray'd, and 
broken againſt as ſolemn promiſes, and obligations, at the 
leaſt, as he could now enter into; and therefore it concern'd 
the King to be ſure of ſome advantage, in lieu of this viſible 
hazard. i 
l Au one of thoſe ho do believe that this obligation, at this 
time, lay d upon the Earl of Northumberland, with ſuch other 
circumſtances of kindneſs, as would have been fit to accom- 
pany it, would have met real gratitude, and faithfulneſs in 
im (for as, originally, he had, I am perſwaded, no evil pur- 
{es againſt the King; ſo he had now ſufficient diſdain and 
indignation againſt thoſe who got him to tread their Ways, 


when he had not their Ends) and that it would have made 


ſome rent and diviſion in the two Houſes (which could not 


but have produced ſome benefit to the King) and that it might 


probably have procured ſome few days addition for the con- 
tinuance of the Treaty; the avow'd ground of denying it, 
being, becauſe the King had not, in the leaſt degree, conſented 
to any one thing propoſed by them: but, I confeſs, I cannot 
entertain any imagination, that it would have produced a 
Peace, or given the King any advantage, or benefit in the 


War: what inconvenience it might have produced hath been 


rouch'd before. For, beſides that the ſtirring and Active Party, 
' who carried on the War, were neither gracious to the Earl 


of Northumberland, nor He to them, their Favourite at Sea 


being then the Earl of Warwick, who had the poſſeſſion of 
the Fleet, and whom alone they believ d fit to be truſted with 
the Navy; whoever calls to mind what was done in the 


Houſes, during the time of the Treaty, and by Their di- 


rections; that by their own Authority they directed all the 


Lands of Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, to be ſequeſter'd, 


and inhibited their Tenants to pay any Rent to them; that 
under pretence of ſearching for Arms, and taking away ſu- 
perſtitious Pictures, they cauſed the Queen's Chapel at Somer- 
ſet Houſe (where ſhe was to excerciſe her devotion, if they 
ever meant ſhe ſhould return again to London) to be molt li- 
_ cenciouſly rifled; in whichLicenſe with impunity, her Lodgings 


were plunder'd, and all her furniture, and goods of value 


taken away and imbezell'd; that there was an Order made 


in the Houſe of Commons, when They ſent Their Meſſen- 


gers every day to Oxford without any Formality, or Con- 
troul, © That whatſoever Perſon ſhould come from Oxford, or 
*any part of the King's Army to London, or the parts adjacent, 
*withour the Warrant of both Houſes of Palle 
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te hended as a Spy and Intelligencer, and be proceeded againſt 
ce according to the rules and grounds of War; by Virtue of 
which Order of the Houſe of Commons only, and without 
any communication that notice might be taken of it, a Serrant 
of the King's, for diſcharging the duty of his place, was ex- 
ecuted; which ſhall be anon remember 'd; all which except 
the execution of that Man, was tranſacted during the time 
of the Treaty at Oxford. 5 

Wuos o EVER remembers the other Propoſition upon 
which the Treaty was founded, and the Bills then preſented 


to the King for his _ Aflent; that there was no unrea- 


ſonable thing demanded in the ninetcen Propoſitions, which 
was not comprehended in theſe fourteen, and many additions 
made that were not in the former; that they demanded the 
total abolition and extirpation of Arch-Biſhops,Biſhops,Deans, 
and Chapters, and the whole frame of the Government of the 
Church; and another Bill for the calling an Aſſembly of Di- 
vines, nominated by themſelves (which was a preſumption, 
as contrary to the Policy and Government of the Kingdom, 
as the — corcergan Act they had done) conſiſting of Per- 
{ons the moſt deeply engaged in the moſt unwarrantable Acts 
that had been done; = 

miſe to pals ſuch other Bills for ſettling of Church Govern- 
ment, as, upon conſultation with that Aſſembly of Divines, 


ſhould be reſolv d on by both Houſes of Parliament: That all 
the other Bills then preſented to the King for his Royal Aſſent, 
and inſiſted on, by their fourth Propoſition, though they had 
ſpecious and popular Titles, contain'd many Clauſes in them 


contrary to common Equity, and the Right of the Subject, and 
introduced proceedings very different from the known Juſtice 
of the Kingdom; and therefore, beſides the time and circum- 


ſtances of the paſſing thoſe Acts (when the Nation was in 


blood) not like to meet with his . Approbation; I 
ſay, whoſoerer remembers, and conſiders all this (to ſay no- 


yet his Majeſty was requir'd to pro- 
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thing of the limitations by which their Committee were 


bound, without ye 4 power of debating, or other "oy than 


to deliver the Reſolutions of the two Houſes, and to receive 


the King's Anſwer, which might as effectually have been 
done, by any one ſingle ordinary Meſſenger) cannot, I con- 
. ceive, believe, that the King's conſenting to make any one 
Perſon among them High Admiral of England, would have 
| been a mcans to have reſtored the Kingdom to a preſent 


Peace, and the King to his juſt Rights and Authority. And 
if all theſe conſiderations be not ſufficient to render that ſup- 
polition improbable, that, which follows next in order of 
Story, will abundantly confute ir. 


Ox Saturday the 150 of April, which was the very day 


On 
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on which the Treaty expir d at Oxford, being the laſt of the 
twenty days which were firlt aſſign'd, and to which no im- 
portunity of the King's could procure an Addition, the Earl 

The k Of Eſſex march'd with his whole Army from Windſor, and fat 
of Eflex down before Reading; which preparation would not have been 
"aww © _ made, and the reſolution 1 taken, if 
Reading they had meant any reaſonable conceſſions from the King 
— the left ſhould have fruſtrated that vaſt charge, and determin'd all far- 
£9 f te ther Contentions, The Earl had never before been in the 
head of fo gallant an Army, which conſiſted of about ſixteen 
thouſand Foot, and above three thouſand Horſe, in as good 

an Equipage, and ſupplied with all things neceſſary for a Siege, 

as —_ be expected from an Enemy which knew no wants, 


and had the Command of the Tower of London, and all other 
Stores of the Kingdom. In the Town were above three 


thouſand Foot, and a Regiment of Horſe conſiſting of near 


three hundred; the Fortifications were very mean to endure 
a form d Siege, being made only to ſecure a Winter Quarter, 
and never intended for a ſtanding Garriſon. And it is very 
true, that it was reſolv d at a Council of War at Oxford, That 
ce before the end of April (before which time it was conceiv d 
the Enemy would not adventure to take the Field) Sr Ar- 
ce thur Afton ſhould ſlight thoſe Works, and draw off his Gar- 
te ri ſon to the King; and that which made it leſs able to bear 
a Siege, than tlie weakneſs of their Works, was their want of 
Aramunition; for they had not forty Barrels of Powder ; 
' which could have held a brisk anda daring Enemy but a ſhort 
time. And as this defe& proceeded not from want of fore- 
fight fo it was not capable of being * at leaſt in that 
proportion as was worthy the name of a Supply: For the 
King had no Port nor Friend, by which he could bri 
munition to Oxford; neither had he been yet able to ſet up 
any Manufacture for any conſiderable ſupply. So that what 
he brought up with him after the Battle of Edge-hill, which 


was the remainder of the four hundred Barrels brought by the 


Ship call'd the Providence, before the ſetting up of his Standard, 
had ſerv'd for all his expeditions, being diſtributed into the 


ſeveral Garriſons; and was ſtill to furniſh all his growing oc- | 


caſions; and that Magazine now at Reading (which was no 
greater than is before mention'd) was yet double to what was 


in any other place, Oxford only excepred ; wherein, at this 


time, there was not above one hundred Barrels of Powder, 
and in no one place Match proportionable to that little Pow- 
der: And this defect is wholly to be imputed to the lowneſs, 
and ſtreightneſs of the King's Condition; for there was no 
want of induſtry, but all imaginable care and pains taken to 

prevent and ſupply it. - 
o T- 
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NorwirRSsTANDI« all theſe difficulties, the Town 
look'd upon the Enemy with Courage and Contempt enough; 
and to ſay the truth, both Officers and Soldiers were as good, 
as inthe infancy of a War could be expected; and they had 
no apprehenſion of want of Victual, with which they were 
abundantly ſtored. The Soldiers without, were for the moſt 
part, newly levied, and few of their Officers acquainted with 
the way and order of Aſſaulting Towns; and this was the firſt 


Siege that happend in England. Upon the firſt fitting down 
before it,after they had taken a full View of the Ground, their 


General adviſed with his Council of War, in what manner, 
he ſhould proceed, whether by Aſſault, or approach; in 
which there was great diverſity of opinions. The Works 
c ere weak; the Number of the Aſſailants ſufficient ; all ma- 
*terials in readineſs; they beliey'd the Soldiers in the Town 
e full of Apprehenſions, and a very conſiderable Party of the 


e Inhabitants diſaffected to the Garriſon, who in the time of 


*a Storm would be able to beget a great diſtraction. They 
* might be able to Storm it in ſo many places at once, that the 
© number of the Soldiers within would not be able to defend 


ball; and if they prevail'd in any One, their whole Body of 


* Horſe might enter, and be immediatelyMaſters of theTown. 
*If they prevail 'd this way, their Army would have that Repu- 
* tation, and carry that terrour with it, that no power of the 
*King's would hereafter be ablc to abide it; but they might 
march over the Kingdom, and ſubdue every part of it; 
e whereas if they delayed their work, and procceded by way 
* of Approach, theſe in the Town would recover heart, and 
* after they had digeſted the preſent Fears and apprehenſions, 
«contemn their danger; es | their own Soldiers, who were 


«yer freſh and vigorous, would every day abate in Courage, 
d and their Numbers in a few weeks leſſen as much by ſick- 


te neſs and duty, as they ſhould probably do by an Aſſault. 


On the other hand it was objected, That the Army conſiſted 
e moſt of new Levies (and in truth there were not, of all that 
gallant Army that was at Edge- hill, among the Foot, three 
thouſand Men) Who would be hardly brought tobegin upon 
I ſo deſperate Service; that it was the only Army the Parlia- 
e ment had, ur 
Led; and if, in the Spring, it ſhould receive an Eminent foil, 
they would not recover their Courage again all the Sum- 

mer. That they were not only to look upon the taking of 
Reading, but, purſuing that in a reaſonable way, to keep 


which all their hopes, and welfare depend- 


* themlelvcs in a 


ſture and condition to end the War by a 
e King's Forces; which would no doubt 
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ce jn, as That. Whereas if they ſhould haſtily engage them- 
* ſelves upon an Aſſault, and receive a Repulſe, and ſhould 


«be afterwards forced to riſe to Fight with the King, they 
* ſhould never make their Men ftand; and then their Cauſe 


*was loſt. As for the danger of Sickneſs among the Soldiers, 


who were not acquainted with hardſhip, it was urged, © That 
© though ir were carlicr in the year than the Armies uſually 
march 'd into the Field, yet they had much better accom- 
© modation and proviſion than Armies uſe to have; their 
* Horſe (to whom that time of the year is commonly moſt 
* hazardous, through the want of Forrage) being plentifully 


te provided for with Hay and Oats by the benefit of the Ri- 


* ver, and all ſupplies being ſent for the Foot out of London. 
An o in truth tis hardly credible what vaſt quantities (be- 
ſides the Proviſions made in a very regular way by the Com- 
miſſioners) of excellent Victual ready dreſs d, were every day 
ſent in Waggons and Carts from London to the Army, u 
the voluntary contributions from private Families, according 
to their Affections to the good Work in hand: the Common 
People being perſwaded, that the taking of Reading would de- 
ſtroy all the King's hopes of an Army; and that it would be 
taken in very few days. Upon theſe Arguments and Debates 


(in which all theſe reaſons were conſider d on both ſides) the 


Major part of the Council inclined, and with that the Gene- 


ral complied, to I the buſineſs b e It was re- 
ported, that the Officers of Horſe in the Council were all for 


a Storm, and the Foot Officers for approaching. The chief 


Care and Overſight of the Approaches was committed to Phi- 


lip Sl ippon, a Man often mention d in the firſt part of this Hi- 


24. who had been an old Officer, and of good experience 
in the low Countries, and was now made Serjeant- Major-Ge- 


neral of the Army, by the abſolute power of the two Houſes; 


and without the chearful concurrence of the Earl of Eſex; 


though Sr ohn Merrick, who had executed _— by his 
 Lordſhip's choice from the beginning, was preferr d to be 
General of the Ordnance. 
Tus Approaches advanced very faſt, the ground being in 
all places as fit for that work as could be, and the Town ly- 
ing ſo low, that they had cafily raiſed many Batteries, from 
whence they ſhot their Cannon into the Town at a near di- 
ſtance, but without any conſiderable execution; there being 
fewer loſt by that Service, than will be believ'd, and but one 
man of Note, Lieutenant Colonel D' Ews a young Man of 
notable Courage, and Vivacity, who had his Leg ſhot off by a 
Cannon Bullet, of which he ſpeedily and very chearfully died. 
From the Town there were frequent Sallies with good Suc- 


ceſs; and very many Soldiers, and ſome Officers, of the Enemy 
were 
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were kill'd; more, hurt; who were ſent to Hoſpitals near 


London; and thoſe that were ſent to London, as many Cart- 
Loads were, were brought in the night, and diſpoſed with 
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great ſecrecy, that the Citizens might take no notice of it; 


the Stratagems of this kind are too ridiculous to be particu- 
larly ſer down, though purſued then with great induſtry; in- 
ſomuch as ſome were puniſh'd for reporting that there were 
many Soldiers kill'd, and hurt before Reading; and it was a 
mark of Malignity to belicve thoſe reports: ſo unfit the Peo- 
ple were to be truſted with all truths, 

W1THin a week after the beginning of the Siege, St Ar- 


thur Aſton the Governour being in a Court of Guard ncar 


the Line which was neareſt to the Enemies Approaches, a 
Cannon-ſhot accidentally lighted upon the top of it, which 
was cover'd with Brick-ryle, a piece whereof, the ſhot going 
through, hit the Governour in the head, and made that im- 


1 e upon him, that his ſenſes ſhortly fail'd him; fo that 


he was not only diſabled afterwards from exccuting in his own 
Perſon, but incompetent for Countel or Direction; fo that 


the chief Command was devoly'd to Colonel Richard Fielding, 


who was the eldeſt Colonel of the Garriſon. This accident 
was then thought of great misfortune to the King, for there 
Was not in his Army an Officer of greater Reputation, and of 


whom the Encmy had a greater dread. The next night after 


this accident, but before it was known at Oxford, a Party from 


- thence under the Command of Mr !//i{mort the Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the Horſe, without any ſignal oppoſition, put in a ſup- 


ply of Powder, and a Regiment of five hundred Foot into the 


Town, and recciv'd Advertiſment from thence of the Gover- 


nour's hurt, and that they muſt expect to be relicv'd within 


a week, beyond which time they ſhould not be able to hold 
out. How ill the King was provided for ſuch an iy e 


ter d, and the preſent poſture he was then in at Oxford. 


ler, whom We left triumphing in Wales, after his ſtrange ſur- 
prize of the Lord Herberts Forces near Gloceſter, cauſed the 


> Dragoons to attend him, who moved from place to place with 
as great ſucceſs as ſpeed, after his ſucceſs at Fhnam; and to 
make the ſhame of thoſe Officers the leſs, with the ſpirit of 
Victory doubled upon him, he came before Hereford, a Town 
> very well Affected, and reaſonably well Fortihed, having a 
Strong Stone-Wall about it, and ſome Cannon, and there be- 
ing in it ſome ſoldiers of good Reputation, and many Gen- 
tlemen of Honour, and Quality ; and three or four hundred 
4 Soldiers, beſides the Inhabitants well Arm'd ; yet, without 
Vol. II. Part 1. ? = rhe 


1 King to ſend Prince Maurice with a ſtrong Party of Horſe and 


will eſt appear by remembring how his Forces were then ſcat- 


Tut nimble and the ſucceſsful marches of St William Wal- 
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the loſs of one Man on either fide, to the admiration of all, 
& william who then heard it, or ever ſince heard of it, he perſwaded 
Water them fairly to give up the Town, and yield themſelves Pri- 
| ſoners upon Quarter; which they did, and were preſently by 
him ſent for their better ſecurity to Briſtol. 

FRO thence he march'd to Worceſter, where his con- 
Je worce- quelts met ſome ſtop; for though the Town was not ſo ſtrong, 
puiſed, nor the Garriſon ſo great (I mean of Soldiers; for the Inha- 

bitants were more) as Hereford, nor one Officer in it of more 
experience than he had gotten this unhappy War, the Inha- 
bitants had the Courage to reſolve not to admit any Summons 
or Meſſenger from him; and when his Drum, againſt all ſigns 
made to him from the Wails not to Approach, did notwith - 
| ſtanding refuſe to return without delivering his Meſſage, 
they ſtiot at him, and kill'd him; and when S* William Wal- 
ler himſelf, to revenge that Aﬀront, march'd with his whole 
Body towards them ( there being only an old Gate without 
Bridge, or Work before it, to hinder his entrance into the 
Town) they entertain d him fo roughly, that he was forced 
to retire with the loſs of ſome Officers, and about twenty 
Common Men; after which, his Men having not been ac- 
cuſtom'd to ſuch uſage, he got over the Severn again, and 
with quick night marches, fo avoided Prince Maurice (ho 
took no leſs pains to meet with him) that with ſome few 
light Skirmiſhes, in which he recciv'd ſmall loſs, he carried 
bis Party ſafe, and full of Reputation, through Gloceſter to the 
Earl of Efſex's Army before Reading; himſelf being ſent for 
to London, upon a deſign that mult be hereafter mention d. 
Tux great want at Oxford (if any one particular might 
delcerve that Style, where all neceſſary things were wanted) 
was Ammunition ; and the only hope of ſupply was from the 
North; yet the paſſage from thence ſo dangerous, that a Party 
little Inferiour in ſtrength to an Army was neceſſary to con- 
vey it; for, though the Earl of Næu - Caſtle, at that time, was 
Maſter of the Field in Tor- ſbire, yet the Enemy was much 
| Superior in all the Counties between that County and Oxſord; 
_ had planted many Garriſons fo near all the Roads that 
the molt private Meſſengers travelld with great hazard, three 
being intercepted for one that eſcaped. To clear theſe ob- 
ſtructions, and not without the deſign of guarding and waiting 
on the Queen to Oxford, if her Majeſty were ready for that 
Journey, at leaſt to ſecure a neceſſary ſupply of Powder, Prince 
Frince Ru- Rupert rcloly'd in Perſon to march towards the North, and 
yert ma about the beginning of April (the Treaty being then at Ox- 
"be No ford, and there being hopes that it would have produced a 
effect, at leaſt that the Earl of Eſſex would not have 
taken the Field till May) his Highneſs, with a Party of twelve 


hundred 


in a ſhort time have extended ir ſelf to a 
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hundred Horſe and Dragoons, and fix or ſeven hundred Foot, 
march d towards Lichfield ; which if he could reduce, and ſet- 
tle there a Garriſon for the King, lay moſt convenient for 
that Northern Communication; and would with it diſſolve 
other little adjacent holds of the Encmies, which contributed. 
much to their interruption. In his way thither, he was to 
march through Bromicham, a Town in Warwick-ſbire before 
mention d, and of as great fame for hearty, wiltul, affected 
Diſloyalty to the King, as any place in England. Ir is before 
remember'd, that the King in his march from Shrewsbury, not- 
withſtanding the eminent maligaity of that People, had ſhew'd 
as eminent compaſſion to them; not giving way that they 
ſhould ſuffer by the undiſtinguiſhing licence of the Soldier, 
or by the ſeverity of hjs own Juſtice ; which clemency of his, 
found ſo unequal a return, that, the next day after his remove 
thence, the Inhabitants of that place ſeiſed on his Carriages, 


| - wherein were his own Plate, and Furniture; and Conveyed 
them to Warwick Cattle; and had from that time, with un- 


uſual induſtry and vigilance, apprehended all Meticngers who 
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were employed, or ſuſpected to be fo, in the King's Service; 


and though it was never made a Garrilon by direction of the 
Pacliament, being built in ſuch a form, as was indeed hardly 
capable of being Fortified, yet they had ſo great a deſire to 


diſtinguiſh themſelves from the King's good Subjects, that 


they caſt up little ſlight works at both ends of the Town, and 
Barricadoed the reſt, and voluntarily engaged themſelves not 


to admit any intercourſe with the King's Forces. 


I's this poſture Prince Rupert now found them, having in 
the Town with them at that time a Troop of Horle, belong- 
ing to the Garriſon of Lichfield, which was grown to that 
ſtrength, that it infeſted thoſe parts exccedingly ; and would 
werful Juriſdi- 
ction. His Highneſs hardly believing it poſſible, that when 


they ſhould diſcover his Power, they would offer to make 


Reſiſtance, and being unwilling to receive interruption in his 
more Important deſign, ſent his Quarter-Maſters thither to 


take up his Lodging; and to aſſure them, That if they be- 
 *haved themſelves peaceably, they ſhould not ſuffer for what 


*was paſt: But they had nor Conſciences good enough to 


believe him, and abſolutely refuſed to let him Quarter in the 
Town; and from their little Works, with Mettle equal to their 
Malice, they diſcharged their ſhot upon him; but they were 
quickly ovcr-power'd, and ſome parts of the Town being 


fired, they were not able to contend with both Enemies; and, Taz: Bro 
diſtracted between both, ſuffer'd the Aſſailant to enter with- wichen, 


out much loſs; who took not that vengeance upon them 7 


deſerv'd, but made them expiate their Tranſgreſſions wit 
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paying a leſs Mulct, than might have been expected from 
their Wealth, if their Wickedneſs had been leſs. 

Ix the Entrance of this Town, and in the too cager pur- 
ſuit of that looſe Troop of Horſe that was in it, the Earl of 


Denbigh (who from the beginning of the War, with unwea- 


ried pains, and exact ſubmiſſion to diſcipline and order, had 
been a Voluntier in Prince Rupert's Troop, and been engag'd 


with ſingular Courage in all enterprizes of danger) was unfor- 


tunately wounded with many hurts on the Head and Body 


with Swords, and Poll-Axes; of which, within two or three 


days, he died. Had it not been for this ill accident (and to 
remember the diſmal inequality of this contention, in which 
always ſome Earl, or Perſon of great Honour or Fortune fell, 
when after the moſt ſignal Victory over the other ſide, there 
was {eldom loſt a Man of any known Family, or of other Re- 
putation, than of Paſſion for the Cauſe in which he fell) 1 
ſhould not have mention d an Action of fo little moment, as 

was this of Bromicham; which I ſhall yet enlarge with the re- 


membrance of a Clergy Man, who was here kill'd at the en- 


tering of the Town, after he had not only refuſed quarter, 


but provoked the Soldier by the molt odious revilings, and 


reproaches of the Perſon and Honour of the King, that can 
be imagin'd, and renouncing all Allegiance to him; in whoſe 
pockets were found ſeveral Papers of Mcmorial of his own 
obſcene, and ſcurrilous behaviour with ſeveral Women, in 
ſuch looſe expreſſions, as modeſt cars cannot endure. This 
Man was the principal Governour, and Incendiary of the rude 
People of that place againſt their Soveraign. So full a quali- 
fication was heightned meaſure of malice and diſloyalty for 


this Service, that it weighed down the Infamy of any other 


leud and vicious behaviour. 

FROM Bromicham, the Prince, without longer ſtay than to 
remove two or three ſlight Garritons in the way, which made 
very little reſiſtance, march d to Lichfield, and eaſily poſſeſs d 


himſelf of the Town, which lay open to all Comers; but 


the Cloſe (containing the Cathedral Church, and all the 
Clergy Men's Houſes } was ſtrongly fortified, and reſolv'd 
againit him. The Wall, about which therc was a broad and 
deep Mote, was fo thick, and ſtrong, that no Battery the 
Prince could raiſe, would make any impreſſion ; the Gover- 


nour, one Colonel Royfwell, very reſolute; and the Garriſon 


of ſuch Men as were moſt tranſported with Superſtition to 
the Caule, in which they engaged, and in Number equal to 
the ground they were to keep, and their Proviſions ample 
for a longer time than it was fit the Prince ſhould ſtay before 
it. So that it was believ'd, when his Highnels had in vain 


endeavour d to procure it by Treaty, he would not have en- 


gaged 


wholl 
ſidera 
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gaged before it; for his ſtrength conſiſted, upon the matter, 
in Horſc ; his Foot and Dragoons being an incon- 
e Force for ſuch an Attempt. But whether the Ditfi- 
culties were not throughly diſcernd, and weigh'd at firſt, or 
whether the importance of the 
that it was worth an cqual hazar 
not to move 'till he had tried the uttermoſt; and to that 

urpoſe, drew what addition of Force he could out of the 
Country, to ſtrengthen his handful of Foot; and 
many Officers, and Voluntiers of the Horſe to a 
bear their parts in the Duty; with which they chearfully 
and gallantly comply'd; and in leſs than ten days, he had 
drawn the Mote dry, and prepar'd two Bridges for the graft. 
The Beſieged omitted nothing that could be perform'd by 
vigilant, and bold Men; and kill'd and wounded many of 

the Betliegers; and diſappointed, and ſpoiled one Mine they 
had prepared. In the end, carly in the Morning, the Prince 
having prepared all things in readineſs for the Aſſault, he 
ſprung another Mine; which ſucceeded according to with, 
and made a breach of twenty foot in the Wall, in a place 


lace was thought fo great, 
„ and adventure, he reſolv'd 


erſwaded 
ight, and 
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leſt ſuſpected by thoſe within; yet they defended it with all- 


poſſible Courage and Reſolution, and kill'd and hurt very 
many ; ſome, Officers of prime 
Digby, Colonel Gerrard, Colonel Wagſtafſe, and Major Leg, 
were the chief of the wounded ; and when they had enter'd 
the breach, they continued the diſpute fo fiercely within 
(the narrownels of the breach, and the aſcent not ſuffering 


Quality ; whereof the Lord 


many to enter together, and no Horle being able to get over) 


that after they had kill'd Colonel Vſher, and ſome other good 
Officers, and taken others Priſoners (for both Colonel Mag- 
ſtaſſe, and William Leg were in their hands) they compell'd 
the Prince to conſent to very honourable Conditions; which 
he readily yielded to, as thinking himfelf a gainer by the 
Baryain. And ſo the Garriſon march'd out with fair reſpect, and Lich- 
and the Prince's teſtimony of their having made a Couragious 


field, 24 


returut ts 


Defence; his Highnels being very glad of his Conqueſt, .. 
though the purchaſe had ſhrewdly ſhaken his Troops, and 


robb'd him of many Officers and Soldiers he much valued. 


At this time, either the day before, or the day after this 


Action, Prince Rupert recciv'd a 
King, To make all 
cc had, and all he coul 


ſitive Order from the 
oſſible haſte, with all the ſtrength he 
draw together from thoſe parts, to the 
Relief of Reading ; which was in the danger We but now 
left it. Upon which his Highneſs, committing the Govern- 
ment of Lichfield to Colonel Baggot, a Son of a good and 


powerful Family in that County, and appointing his Troops 


to make what haſte was poſſib! 


e Fer him, himſelf with a few 
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Servants came to Oxford to attend the King, whom he found 
gone towards Reading. 

Tut importunity from that Garriſon for Relief, was ſo 
peremptory, and the concernment fo great in their Preſerva- 
tion, that the King found it would nor bear the neceſſary de- 
lay of Prince Rupert's returning with his Forces; and there- 
fore his Majeſty in Perſon, with thoſe Horſe and Foot which 
he could * draw together, leaving very few behind 


him in Oxford, or in any other Garriſon, advanced towards 


Reading; hoping, and that was the utmoſt of his hope, that 


he might with the Aſſiſtance of the Garriſon, be able to force 
one Quarter, and ſo draw out his Men; and by the advan- 
tage of thoſe Rivers which divided the Enemy, and by the 


Paſſes, be able to retire to Oxford; for being joyn'd, he could 


not have cqualled one half of the Enemies Army. When the 
| King drew near the Town, the day being pals'd whercon they 


had been promiſed, or had promiſcd themſelves Relief, he 
was encounter'd by a Party of the Enemy, which defended 
their Poſt, who being quickly ſeconded by Supplies of Horſe 
and Foot from all their Quarters, after a very ſharp Confli&, 
in which many fell on both ſides, the King's Party, Com- 


manded by the Earl of Forth himſelf [the General] confiſt- 


ing of near one thouſand Muſquetcers, were forced to retire 
to their Body; which they did the ſooner, becauſe thoſe of 
the Town made no ſemblance of endearouring to joyn with 
them ; which was what they principally rely'd upon. The 
reaſon of that was, the Garriſon not ſeeing their Relief com- 


ing, had ſent for a Parley to the Enemy, which was agreed 


to, with a Truce for ſo many hours, upon which Hoſtages 


were deliver'd; and a Treaty begun, when the King came to 
Relieve it. Upon the view of the Enemies ſtrength, and in- 
trenchment, all were of opinion that the {mall Forces of the 

King would not be able to raiſe the Siege, or to joyn with 


thoſe in the Town; and in this Melancholick concluſion his 


Majeſty retired for the preſent, reſolving to make any other 
— 6 Attempt the next day. In the mean time, ſome 
Soldiers found means to eſcape out of the Town, and Colo- 
nel Felding himſelf in the Niglit came to the King, and told 
him the State they were in; and © That they were in Treaty, 
e and believ'd he might have very good Conditions, and f. 


*herty to march away with all their Arms and Baggage; 


which was ſo welcome News, that the King bid him, Prince 


Rupert being then preſent, © That if he could procure ſuch 


Conditions, he ſhould accept them: for indeed the Men 
and the Arms were all that the King defird, the loſs of 
cither of which was like to prove fatal to him. The King 
continued {till at Nettlebeck, a Village ſeven or gs Miles 

| iſtant 


| 
| 
; 
; 
1 
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diſtant from Reading, to attend the ſucceſs of the Treaty; re- 
ſolving, if it ſucceeded not, to try the utmoſtagain for their 
Redemption ; but all Men praying heartily for liberty ro 
_— off upon the Treaty, the next day theſe Articlcs were 
agreed on. | 
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1. *©T rar the Governour, Commanders, and Soldiers, Reading 


* both Horſe and Foot, m'ght march out with Flying Colours 


ſurrender'd 
2 upon Arti- 


* Arms, and four Pieces o Ordnance, Ammunition, Bag and cer Apr. 25. 


< Baggage, light March, Baut in Mouth, Drums beating, and 
* Trumpets ſounding. 


2. Tnar they might have free paſſage to his Majeſty's 


*Ciry of Oxford, without interruption of any of the Forces 


* under the Command of his Excellency the Earl of Eſſex ; 
ee provided the faid Governour, Commanders, and Soldiers, 
* uſe no Hoſtility until they come to Oxford. 


3. ©Tnar what Perſons were accidentally come to the 
* Town, and ſhut up by the Siege, might have liberty to paſs 
tc without interruption ; {uch Perſons only excepted, as bad 
*run away from the Army under the D 
* of Eſſex. 


4. Tur they ſhall have fifty Carriages for Baggage, 


* ſick, and hurt Men. 


5. Tx ar the Inhabitants of the Town of Reading ſhould 
e not be prejudiced in their Eſtates, or Perſons, either by 
e Plundering or Impriſonment; and that they who would 
leave the Town, might have free leave, and paſſage, ſafely 
to go to what place they would, with their goods, within 


the ſpace of fix Weeks after the Surrender of the Town. 


6. Tnar the Garriſon ſhould quit the Town by twelve 
tf the Clock the next Morning; and that the Earl of Efex 
* ſhould provide a Guard for the Security of the Garriſon-Sol- 
* dicrs, when they begun to march. = 


Uros theſe Articles, fign'd * the Earl of Eſſex, the Town 
was dcliver'd on the 27 day of April (being within a fort- 


King, who ſtay'd for them, and with him to Oxford. But at 
their coming out of the Town, and paſſing through the Ene- 


of the Earl 


night after the Siege begun) and the Garriſon march'd to the 


mies Guards, the Soldiers were not only reviled, and reproach- 


fully uſed, but many of them difarm'd, and molt of the Wag- 


gons plunder'd, in the preſence of the Earl of Eſſex himſelf, 
and the Chief Officers; who ſcem'd to be offended at ir, and 


not to be able to prevent it; the unrulineſs of the Common 


Men being ſo great. As this breach of the Articles was very 
notorious, and inexcuſable, fo it was made the riſe, founda- 


tion, and excutc for barbarous Injuſtice of the fame kind 
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throughout the greateſt part of the War; inſomuch as the 
King's Soldiers afterward, when it was their part to be pre- 
Ciſc in the obſervation of Agreements, mutinoully remember d 
the violation at Reading; and thereupon exerciſed the ſame 
Licenſe ; from thence, either {ide having ſomewhat to ob- 


je& to the other, the requiſite honeſty and juſtice of obſerving 


Conditions was mutually, as it were by agreement, for a long 
time after Violatcd, 5 3 
TnERE had been, in the Secret Committee for the carry- 
ing on the War, forming thoſe deſigns, and adminiſtring to the 
expences thereof, a long debate with great difference of opi- 
nion, whether they ſnould not march directly with their Army 
to Beſiege Oxford, where the King and the Court was, rather 
than Reading; and if they had taken that Reſolution, as 
Mr Hambden, and all they who defir'd {till to ſtrike at the Root, 
very earneſtly inſiſted upon, without doubt they had put the 
King's Affairs into great Confuſion. For, beſides that Oxford 


was not tollerably Fortiticd, nor the Gaciifon well er 


for, the Court, and multitude of Nobility, and Ladies, and 
1 with which it was inhabited, bore any kind of Alarm 
very ill. But others, who did not yet think their Army well 
enough compoſcd to reſiſt all temptat ions, nor enough ſubdued 
in their inclinations to Loyalty, and Revercnce towards the 
Perſon of the King, had no mind it ſhould Beſiege the very 
place where the King himſelf was; and the Earl of Eſex him- 
ſelf, who was yet the Soul of the Army, had no mind to that 
Enterpriſe: and ſo the Army march'd, as hath been ſaid, di- 
realy to Reading, with the ſucceſo that is mention d. 
Trovss, at the inſtant, the Parliament was highly plcas'd 
with the getting the Town, and the King as well contented, 
when he ſaw his entire Garrifon ſafely joyn'd to the reſt 


of his Army (for it cannot be denied the joy was univerſal 
through the King's Quarters, upon the Aſſurance that they 


had recover d near four thouſand good Men, whom they had 
given for loſt) yet, according to the Viciſſitudes in War, when 
the Accounts are caſt up, either Party grew quickly diſſatiſ- 
| fied with it's ſucceſs. The King was no ſooner return'd to 
Oxford, but upon conference between the Officers and Sol- 
_ diers, there grew a Whiſper, That there had not been fair 
carriage, and that Reading had been betray d, and from thence 
made a noiſe through Oxford; and the very next day. and at 
tac ſame time, Colonel Fielding, upon whom the diſcourſes 
reflected, came to the King to defire, That an Account might 
*be taken of the whole buſineſs at a Council of War for his 
*Vindication; and the Common Soldiers, in a diſorderly 
manner, To require Juſtice againſt Him for betraying, and 
*f delivering uppthe Town to the Rebels; which they avow'd 


with 


1 
= 
A 


A 
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with ſo much confidence, with the mention of fome particu- 
lars, © As the having frequent intercourte with the Earl of 
* Effex, and hindering and forbidding the Soldiers to ĩſſue out 
* of the Town to joyn with the King, when he came to relieve 
«them, although their Officers had drawn chem up to tha: 
* purpole, and wete ready to lead them; and the like ; with 
ſome raſh, and paſſionate words diſreſpectſul to his Majeſty; 
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ſo that he gave preſent order for his Commita:ent, and Trial Colonel 
at a Court of War; the King himſelf being macycllonſly in- ,4 * 


order d 13 le 


cenſed againſt him, for that Clauſe in the third Article, which no! ſor to 
gave liberty to all who were accidentally come to the Town, “““ 


a 


"3 


and ſhut up by a Siege, to pals without interruption, whete— 
in there was an exception of ſuch Perſons who had run away 
from the Earl of Es Army, and by virtue of that exce— 


ption ſome Soldiers vere taken after the rendring of the 


Town, and were executed. And though the Colonei excuſed 
himſelf, As being no more conccin'd to Anſwer for the Ar- 


c ticles, than every NMiember of the Council of War, by which 
ee they were agreed; vet it waz alledged, © That the Council 


*of War had been induced to content to thoſe Articles, upon 
*the Colonel's averment, chat the King had tecn them, and 
approv 41 of them. ereas his Majeſty had never ſeen 


any Articles in writing, but only conſented, that they ſhould 
march away with their Arms and Baggage, if the Encmy a- 


greed to thoſe Conditions. I have not known the King more 


afflicted, than he was with that Clauſe, which he call'd no leſs 
+ © Than giving up thoſe poor Men, who out of Conſcience of 


ce their Rebellion, had betaken themiclves to his Protection, 
*to be Maſſacred and Murder'd by the Rebels, whom they 


c had deſerted; and for the vindication of himſelf therein, he 


* 


1 
. * 
*% 


1 
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* 
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immediately publiſh'd a Pcoclamarion, in which he took no- 
tice of that Clauſe; and declar'd to all the World: 
*©Twar he was not privy to, or in the leaſt degree, con- 
*lenting to that exception, but held the ſame molt preju- 
*dicial to his Service, and derogatory to his Honour; and 


. © that he would always chooſe to run any hazard of danger, 
*the Violence or Treaſon of his Enemies could threaten, or 


*bring upon him, rather than he would withdraw, or deny 


his Protection to any, who, being convinced in their Con- 


* ſcience of their diſloyalty, ſhould return to their Duty, and 


*berake themſelves to his Scrvice. And as he had reterr'd 


to a Court of War, the full examination of all the particular 
cc 


roceedings, in the delivery of that Town, that juſtice might 


to him. Ar 


- i be done accordingly; ſo he did declare, that he would always 
proceed with all teyerity agaluſt ſuch, as ſhould, by the like 
© diſhonourable Conditions, expole his Subjects, and bercave 
* them of his Protection that had return'd to their Obedience 


. rl 


Ar the Tryal, it was objected againſt the Colonel, That 
te the Town might have been longer defended, there being 


te no want of neceſſary Proviſion, and as much Powder, at te 
ve giving it up, as there was when the Enemy came firſt before 
Lit; for beſides the firſt ſupply, ſixteen Barrels were put in 
during the Skirmiſh, when the King came to relieve it: 
That ſeveral Colonels preſs'd very earneſtly to Sally, when © 
*the King's Forces were engaged, and that they were ex- © 


© prefsly hinder'd, and forbidden by Him: That he fre- © 
_ <quently gave his Paſs to a Woman to go out of the Town, © 
*who went into the Earl of Eſſex's Army, and return'd a- 
*gain: That he perſwaded the Council of War to conſent to **j 
the Articles, by proteſting that the King had well approv'id *©1 
*them, and reproach'd thoſe Officers who were of another ©] 
* Opinion; with ſome other particulars of Licence and Paſſion, 
which reflected more upon his Diſcretion, than his Honeſty, © \ 
or Conduct. TE 1 
H t juſtified himſelf © To have done nothing towards the © 
te delivery of the place, but upon full conſideration, advice, 
*and approbation of the Council of War: That he was in 
© his own Conſcience, and Judgment ſatisfied, that the ſub- 
* ſtance of the Articles were advantageous for his Majeſty's be 
* Service; and though it was true, by that laſt ſupply of Am- 
munition, their Store was near as much as when the Siege 
te begun; yet it was in all but thirty two Barrels, which 
* would have laſted but few hours, if the Enemy, who had 
** approach'd within little more than Piſtol-ſhot of ſome parts 
*of their Works, ſhould attack them in that manner as they 
e had reaſon to expect; and if they had held out longer, when 
*it had appear d — the King was not ſtrong enough to re- 
*lieve them, they ſhould not have been admitted to ſuch 
Conditions: and therefore, that he believ'd a hazard of fo cou 
great a concernment, was not to be run, when he well knew col 
< his Majeſty's former Reſolution of ſlighting the Garriſon; wa: 
* and that it would not be now done above a fortnight ſooner agi. 
than was intended: That he had no knowledge of his Ma- ciſe 
E jeſty's approach, till the Forces were engaged, when a ufte 
ce Truce was concluded, and their Hoſtages in the Enemies by 
L hands; and therefore, that he conceiv d it againſt the Law her 
© of Arms to make any attempt from the Town; and before alw 
they could ſufficiently deliberate it in Conncil, his Majeſty's Co! 
ec Forces retir'd: That the Woman to whom he gave a Paſs, Of t 
* was one he often imploy d as a Spy, with very good effect; E 
c 2nd he did believe, the advantage he receiv'd by it, was th 
* greater than ſhe could carry to the Enemy by any informa- . a 
te tion ſhe could give: That he did perſwade the Council of 1 
« War to conſent to the Conditions, becauſe he believ'd them fels 
very 


the moſt 
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very profitable to his Majeſty, and he had averr'd only his 
* Majeſty's approbation of the general Subſtance of the Ar- 
c ricles, never applied it to the Cauſe of the third Article, 


«< which he much defir'd to have alter'd, but could not obtain 
the conſent of the Enemy. If he had been intemperate, or 
'< paſſionate to any, who were of another opinion, or had uſed 
* any paſſionate expreſſion in the Debate, it proceeded only 
e from his Zcal to the Service, and his apprehenſion of the 


 *lofs of ſo many good Men, upon whom he well knew the 


* King much depended : That he might have committed ma- 
te ny Indiſcretions, for which he defir'd pardon, but had not 


e fail d in point of Fidelity: That by the unfortunate hurt of 


**<the Governour, the Command was deyoly'd upon him by 
his right of Seniority, not any Ambitious deſign of his own: 


That he had, from time to time, acquainted Sr Arthur Aſton 
with the State, and Condition they were in, and though 


„his indiſpoſition of Health was ſuch, that he would not give 


e poſitive Orders, he ſeem'd. to approve of all that was done; 
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And though, for the former reaſon, he refuſed to ſign the 


Articles, yet they were read to him, and he expreſs'd no 
© diſlike of them. The truth of it is, S* Arthur Afton was 


believ'd by many, not to be in ſo incompetent a Condition to 


Command as he pretended; and that albeit his Head was fo 
much ſwoln, that he might not in Perſon venture upon xn 
execution, yet his underſtanding, or ſenſes, were not muc 
diſtemper'd, ordiſcompos'd ; and that he only poſitively wav'd 
medling, out of diſlike of the Condition they were in. And 
It is true, that, when he came to Oxford, he could ſpeak & 
— of any matter, as ever I knew him before, or 
after. | 
 NoTwiliTHSTANDING all the defence the Colonel 
could make for himſelf, and that there was not indeed any 
colour of proof, that he had acted any thingt eacherouſly, he 
was, upon an Article“ For not obeying Orders ( for in this 
agitation he had receiv'd ſome ſuch, which he had not pre- 


Courage; and had heartily been engaged from the beginning 


of the Troubles, and been hurt in the Service, and he ap- 


pear afterwards as a Voluntier, with the ſame Courage, in 
perilous Actions, and obtain d a principal Command 
| Sora of the King's Armies, he never recover d the miſ- 

rtune and blemiſh of this Imputation. And yet I muſt pro- 
fels for my part, being no ſtranger to what was then _ 


.Ciſely obſerv d) Sentenced to loſc his head; which judgment, 
after long and great interceſſion, was, in the end, remitted 
Þy the King; but his Regiment diſpoſed to another; and He 

never reſtor d to that Command. And though he had been 
always before of an unblemiſh'd Reputation for Honeſty, and 
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and prov d on either Party, I do believe him to have been free 
from any baſe compliance with the Enemy, or any cowardly 
declenſion of what was reaſonable to be attempted. So fatal 
are all misfortunes, and ſo difficult a thing it is to play an after- 
Game of Reputation, in that nice and jealous Profeſſion. 

T nt Inconveniences, and Miſchiefs, that reſulted to the 
King from this accident, were greater than were at that time 
taken notice of; for from this, the Factions in Court, Army, 
and City (which afterwards grew very troubleſome to the 
King ) were dated, and took their original; great Animoſi- 
ties grew between the Officers of the Army; ſome being 
thought to have been too paſſionate, and ſollicitous in the pro- 
ſecution ot the Colonel, and too much to have countenanced 
the rage and fury of Common Soldiers in demanding June 
on thcir Officer; for from ſuch a kind of Clamour ir begun. 
Others again were as much condemn'd for a palpable avow'd 


protection of him, thereby to ſhew their power, that a Per- 


fon they favour'd, ſhould not ſuffer ; and of both theſe, ſome 
were more Violent than they ſhould have been; which ſe— 
veral inclinations equally poſſeſsd the Court, ſome believing 
that he was really guilty of Treachery, though not fo clearly 
prov'd; and therefore that, being within the Mercy of the 
Law, upon another Article, no Mercy ought to be ſhew'd to 
him; others as really ſuppoſing him Innocent, and therefore 
thinking it great pity, ſeverely to take the forfeiture, upon 
ſuch a point, as few Officers of the Army did not know them- 
1 guilty in: Theſe ſuppoſing the former too full of rigour, 
add uncharitableneſs; and They again accuſing the Other of 
too much lenity, and indulgence; whilſt many Gentlemen of 
Honour, and Quality, whoſe Fortunes were Embark'd with 


the King, grew extremely jealous, that the Parliament had 


_ corrupted ſome of. the King's Officers with rewards; and that 
others had power W protect them from puniſhment, and diſco- 
very; and the Soldiers again as much incenſed, that their Lives 
muſt be ſacrificed, upon Caſual and Accidental Treſpaſſes, to 
the animoſity and jealouſy of thoſe who run not the ſame 
_ dangers with them. = 

Bur theſe Indiſpoſitions, and Diſtempers, were the effects 


of the exigents of that time (1 wiſh the humours had been 


impair d when the times mended ) and very many who ſaw 


the King's Condition very low in an inſtant, and believ'd the 


Rebels to be moſt flouriſhing, would look no farther for a 
reaſon, than the loſs of Reading; though they had all till 
but the Town ; which was never intended to be kept. It is 
moſt certain, that the King himſelf was fo far from believing 
the Condition he was in to be tolerable, that upon the news 
of the Earl of Efſex's advance towards Oxford, within four 
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or five days after the loſs of Reading, he once refolv'd, and 
that by the advice of the Chief Officers of his Army, to march 
away towards the North, to joyn with the Earl of New-Caftle. 
And if the Earl of Eſſex had, at that time, but made any 


 ſhew of moving with his whole Body that way, I do verily 


perſwade my ſelf, Oxford it (elf, and all the other Garriſons 
of thoſe parts, had been quirtcd to them; but thoſe fears were 
quickly compoled, by an Aſſurance of the Earl's ſtay at Read- 
ing; and that he was not in a poſture for a preſent march, and 
that his Numbers had been ſhrewdly leflen'd by the Siege; 
whereupon the King reſolv d to abide him, and give him 
Battle about Oxford, if he advanced; and, in the mean time, 


encamped his Foot upon the Down, about a Mile from Abing- 


don; which was the head Quarter for his Horle. 
WHex the Seaſon of the ycar grew ripe for taking the 
4 that his too early march had 
nothing advanced his Affairs; the Souldiers having perform d 
ſo ſtriet duty, and lodging upem the ground, in froſt and rain, 
be fore Reading, had produced great ſickneſs and diſcaſes in his 
Army, which had waſted abundance of his Men; ſo that he 
wanted rather another Wintcr Quarter to recover, and recruit 
his Men, than an opportunity to engage them in Action; 
which he found would be too often adminiſter d. He ſent 
daily importunities tothe Parliament for ſupplies of all kinds, 


— which they were not cnough furniſhed with to ſatisfy him; 
new Diviſions and Animoſities aroſe There, to perplex their 


. Counſels, Their 1 upon the taking of Reading, which 


they had celebrated wit 


loud feſtivity, and made the City 
believe that all thoſe benefits would attend it, which they 
knew would be moſt grateful to them, appear d now without 
any fruit; the King had all his Forces and Army entire, and 
had only loſt a Town that he never meant to keep, and 
which They knew not what to do with ; and was now ready 
to come into the Field, when Theirs was deſtitute of health, 
and all thoſe accommodations, which muſt enable them to 

march: and their General, every day reiterated his complaints, 

and reproach'd them with the unskilful Orders they had ſent 

him, by which, againſt all the Advice and Arguments he had 
given them, he was reduced ta that extremity. 
Tue diſreſpectful, and ablurd breaking off the Treaty 

with the King, was urged by their Commithoners ; who 
thought themſelves difoblig'd by it, and publiſh'd the King's 
3:4Cc10us dilpolition, and the Temper of the Council in Oxford, 
to be different from what the Parliament deſired it ſhould be 
believ'd. They complain'd of ſealouſies which had been en- 
tertain'd of their Integrity; and the Earl of Northumberland 
having diſcover'd as is laid before, that Harry Martin hag 
open 
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'open'd a Letter which he had writ from Oxford to his Lady, 
took him aſide, after a conference in the Painted Chamber 
between the two Houſes, and queſtion d him upon it; and 
the other giving him {ome rude Anſwers in juſtification of 
what had been done, the Earl Cudgell'd him in that preſence; 
upon which many Swords were drawn, to the great Reproach 
and ſcandal of the Parliament. 
Tuts k, and the like Inſtances of diſtraQion, and confu- 
ſion, brought the Reputation of that Party low; and made 
it look d upon, as like to deſtroy it ſelf without an Enemy; 
whilſt the King's Party, at that diſtance, ſeem'd to be more 
united, and to have recover'd their Spirits, of which they 
receiv'd frequent evidence by theNews of ſome of their Quar- 
ters being beat up, and many of their Men loſt by the unex- 
:&ted Incurſions of the King's Horſe ; whereof ſome Parties 
y Night marches, and unulual Lancs, went often near Lon- 
don, and took many Priſoners, who thought themſelves ſe- 
cure, in their Houſes, and in Journeys they made; who were 
put to ranſome themſelves with good Sums of Money; fo * 
that, after all thoſe Mountains of promiſes, and undertakings,  *© 
the wants were greater, and the City more importuned fol- 
Money, and the Parliament viſibly more neceſſitated for want 
of it, than they had bcen before; and inſtead of diſperſing * 
the King's Army, and bringing the King back to his Parlia- _ 
ment, 2 ſudden direction was given, and a vigorous exccu- 
tion of that direction was begun, to draw a Line about the 4 
Cities of Londen and Weſtminſter, and to Fortify it; left the 
King's Forces might break in upon them ; which made the 
rage ſuſpect the State of their Affairs to be worſe than in 
truth it was; yet ſo far were they from any thoughts of Peace, 
and Accommodation, that the Houſe of Commons raged * 
more furiouſly than ever; and every day engaged themſelves 
in concluſions more monſtrous, than they had yet enter d 
upon. For the ſupply of the Charge of - War, they pro- 
poſed ſettling and impoſing an Exciſe upon ſuch Commodi- 
ties as might beſt bear ir; which was a burden the People of 
England had hitherto reproach'd other Nations with, as a 
Mark of ſlavery, and never fear d by themſelves; and for 
the exerciſe of the Soveraign Power, they refoly'd it fit to 
make a new Great Seal, to be always reſident with the Houſes. _ 
Bur the Lords were not yet arriv'd at that preſumption, but 
plainly refuſed to concur with them in either. ; 
WuHrrsr both Armies lay quiet, the One about Reading, 
the Other about Abingdon or Oxford, without attempting one 
upon the Other, or any Action, ſave ſome ſmall Enterpriſcs * 
by Parties (in which the King got advantage; as particularly 
the young Earl of Northampton fortunately encounter da — © - 
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dy, of Horſe and Foot from Northampton, which thought them- 
ber ſelves ſtrong enough to attempt upon Banbury: But he ha- 
ind  ving Routed their Horſe, kill'd above two hundred of their 
of Foot, and took as my more Priſoners, moſt whereof were 
ce; ſhrewdly hurt, the young Earl that day ſacrificing to the 
ach Memory of his Father) the King receiv'd, from the Earl of 
New-Caftle, by a ſtrong Party of Horſe, 4 good and ample 
fu- ſupply of Ammunition; the want whereof all Men look d 
ade upon with great Horrour. As ſoon as this was arriv'd, and 
ny; the King had heard, that his Armies, both in the North, and 
ore Weſt, begun to flouriſh, and thought himſelf well provided 
hey to encounter the Earl of Eſſex, if he deſired it; his Majeſty 
nar- reſolv'd once more to try, whether the two Houſes would 
ex- . incline to a reaſonable Peace; and to that purpoſe ſent a 
ties Meſſage to them by an expreſs Servant of his own, in theſe 
on- words: 
ſe- | [= 
ere „SN his Majeſty's Meſſage of the 12th of April (in Ti King 
- fo © which he conceiv'd he had made ſuch an Overture for che {ive i 4 
ings, immediate disbanding of all Armies, and compoſure of ts Houſer, 
| for * thoſe miſerable, and preſent Diſtractions, by a full and free **: 
xant Convention of Parliament, that a perfect and ſettled Peace 
cling © would have inſued) hath in all this time, above a full 
rlia- Month, procured no Anſwer from both Houſes, his Majeſty 
ccu- © might well believe himſelf abſolv'd, both before God, and 
t the 4 © Man, from the [caſt poſſible Charge of not having uſed his 
t the * © utmoſt endeavours for Peace; yet, when he conſiders, that 
> the » the Scene of all this Calamity is in the Bowels of his own 
n in *Kingdom; that all the Blood, which is ſpilt, is of his own 
eace, Subjects; and that what Victory ſoever it ſhall pleaſe 
aged God to give him, muſt be over thoſe who ought not to 
elvcs © have lifted up their hands againſt Him; when he conſiders 
ter d © that theſe deſperate Civil Diſſenſions may encourage and 
pro- invite a Forreign Enemy, to make a Prey of the whole 
nodi- nation; that Ireland is in preſent danger to be totally loſt ; 
ple of © © that the heavy Judgments of God, Plague, Peſtilence, and 
as a *f Famine, will be the inevitable attendants of this unnatural 
d for Contention: And that in a ſhort time, there will be ſo ge- 
fir to © neral a habit of Uncharitableneſs, and Cruelty, contracted 
ouſes. through the whole Kingdom, that even Peace it felt will 
„ but not reſtore his People to their old Temper, and Sccurity ; 
- his Majeſty cannot but again call for an Anſwer to that his 
ading, _ © gracious Meſſage, which gives fo fair a riſe to end theſe 
ig one © unnatural diſtractions. And his Majeſty doth this with the 
rpriſcs M more earneſtnels, becauſe he doubts not the condition of 
-ularly | © his Armies in ſeveral parts, the ſtrength of Horſe, Foot, 
Party Artillery, his plenty of Ammunition (when ſome Men 


« lately 


of © . 
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ee lately might conceive he wanted) is ſo well known, and 
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te underſtood, that it muſt be confeſs d, nothing but the ten- 
« derneſs, and love to his People, and thoſe Chriſtian im- 
« preffions, which always live, and he hopes always ſhall 
« {well in his heart, could move him once more to hazard 


«2 refuſal. And he requires them, as they will Anſwer to 
God, to Himſelf, and all the World, that they will no 


ce Jonger ſuffer their fellow Subjects to welter in each others 


«Blood; that they would remember by whoſe Authority, 


* 2nd to what end they met in that Council, and fend ſuch 


an Anlwer to his Majeſty, as may open a door to let in a 
firm Peace, and Security to the whole Kingdom. If his 
e Majclty ſhall again be diſappointed of his Intentions there- 
*in, the blood, rapine, and deſtruction, which may follow 


ein England, and Ireland, will be caſt upon the Account 


* of thoſe who arc deaf to the motive of Peace and Accom- 
ce modarion. | | 


T n 15 Meſſage was receiv'd by the Houſe of Peers (to 


whom it was directed) with all demonſtration of reſpect, and 


Tie Houſe of Order (which was executed accordingly ) 


Commons 
commit the 


Meſſenger . 


duty, and the Meſſenger very civiily intended by them; 
but when they communicated it to the Houſe of Commons, 
and deſired their concurrence in preparing an Addreſs to the 


King ſuitable to his gracious Invitations, that Houſe was 


ſo far from concurring with them, that they gave immediate 

for the Apprehen- 
ſton, and Commitment of the Gentleman who brought the 
Meſſage; and declared, © That they would proceed againſt 
* him at a Council of War, upon the Order formerly men- 
tion'd, made by them when the Treaty was at Oxford, That 
*any Perſon coming from Oxford without their General's 


© Pafs, or one from the Houſes, ſhould be puniſh'd as a Spy; 


to which Orders as the Peers never conſented, ſo the King 


had never, till this Commitment, notice of it; and Them- 


ſelves, after the making it, had ſent ſeveral Meflengers to 


the King, without any formality of Paſs or Trumpet. 


Tn E Lords did what they could, publickly and privately, 
to diſſwade this courſe; but they could not prevail: the 
Houſe of Commons finding that the very imagination that a 
Peace might be concluded, infinitely retarded their carrying 
on the War, and made not only thoſe who were yet free, 
not caſy to be drawn in; but many who were engaged, re- 
mils, and willing to retire; therefore they reſolv d to proceed 
with that Vigour, and Reſolution, that no reaſonable Man 
ſhould believe it poſſible for the King to gain a Peace but by 
Subduing Them, which ſeem'd ar leaſt equally impoſſible. 
To this purpole, inſtead of returning any Anſwer to the King's 

DM Meſlage, 


as any thing they had E ventured upon: Their Clergy 
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Meſſage within three days after the receiving it, they im- 
peach'd the 


« her Husband with Arms and Ammunition, in the proſe- 
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Queen of High Treaſon, © For Aſſiſting the King The con- 


mong im- 
peach the 


ec fora of the War againſt Them; an Attempt as unheard 2s» of 
O 


among all the Acts of their Predeceſſors, and as ſurpriſing 


ſounded their Trumpets louder to War than ever, if it was 
poſſible; and they reſolv d, that Aſſembly of Divines to 
which they had at the Treaty urg d the King's conſent, ſhould 
now meet by an Ordinance of their own, with an Addition of 
ſome Members of either Houle to that Number. 

THERE had been, ſome Months before, a deſign of Prince 


Rupert upon the City of Briſtol, by correſpondence wh ſome 


of the chief Inhabitants of the City, who were weary of the 
Tyranny of the Parliament; but ir had been fo unskilfully, or 
unhappily carricd, that, when the Prince was near the Town, 


Hig h Treas 
ſon, | 


with ſuch a Party of Horſe and Foot, as he made choice of, 


it was diſcover'd, and many Principal Citizens apprehended 
by Nathanniel Fiennes, Son to the Lord Say, and then Gover- 


nour of that City for the Parliament; at this time, ſpecial di- 
rection and order was ſent thither, © That he ſhould, with all 
* ſeverity, and expedition, 1 againſt thoſe Conſpirators 
(as they called them) and thereupon, by a Sentence and 
E of a Council of War, Alderman Teomans, wlio 
had been High Sheriff of the City, and of great Reputation in 
it, and George Bourc hier another Citizen of principal Account, 
were (againſt all Interpoſition his Majeſty could make) both 
hanged; and all other imaginable Acts done, to let all the 
world ſee that there was no way to Peace but by the Sword. 


TreRE fell out now an accident at London, which gave Ag 
great advantage to them in the fierce proſecution of the War, 4*+*<r4 


rt London 


a diſcovery of a Plot, which produced a Sous thank(giving rein Me 


to God for their deliverance, a wonder 
the King, and a Covenant, and Union among Themſelves 


Animolity agai Trotter, Mey 


and througout the City a prejudice to all Moderate Men, - 


who promoted an Accommodation, and a Brand u 


liament. Of this Plot, there being never ſuch a form'd rela- 
tion made by thoie who made great uſe of it, that Men can 
collect what the deſign was, or that it was laid with any pro- 
bable circumſtances, by which a ſucceſs might be expected, I 
ſhall briefly, and faithfully ſer down all that I know, have 
heard, or can reaſonably conjecture to be in it; and it was 
thoughr by many, and averr'd by others who I believe did 
Not think ſo, That I knew as much of it as moſt Men. 
THERE was of the Hoyle of Commons, one Mr Waller, a 


Gentleman of a very good Fortune and Eſtate, and of admita- 
Vol. II. Part. 1 R ble 
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* Houſe; which could not be believ d, when all Men knew, 


who had married his Siſter, and was Clerk of the Queen's 


formation of the temper of the People, upon Accidents, in the 


return d again to London; where he ſpoke, upon all occa- 


pion the Crown had in both Houſes; fo that ſuch Lords, and 


dom, willingly complied in a great familiarity with him, as a 
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ble parts, and faculties of Wit andEloquence,and of an intimate 
Converſation, and Familiarity with thoſe who had that Re- 

aration. He had, from the beginning of the Parliament, been 
bob d upon by all Men, as a Perſon of very entire Affections 
to the King's Service, and to the eſtabliſh'd Government of 
Church and State ; and by having no manner of relation to 
the Court, had the more credit and intereft to promote the 
rights of it. When the ruptures grew fo great between the 
King and the two Houſes, that very many of the Members 
withdrew from thoſe Councils, He, among the reſt, with equal 
di{like abſented himſelf; but at the time the Standard was ſet 
up, having intimacy and friendſhip with ſome Perſons now 
of nearſteſs about the King, with the King's Approbation, he 


fions, with great ſharpneſs, and freedom; which (now there 
were ſo few there that uſed it, and there was no danger of be- 
ing over Voted) was not reſtrain'd ; and therefore nſed as an 
Argument againſt thoſe, who were gone upon pretence That 
they were not ſuffer d to declare their opinion freely in the 


e what Liberty M* Waller took, and ſpoke every day with im- 
te punity, againſt the ſenſe, and Proceedings of the Houſe. This 
won him a great Reputation with all People who wiſh'd well 
to the King; and he was look'd upon as the boldeſt Cham- 


Commons, as really deſir d to prevent the ruin of the King- 


Man reſolute in their ends, and beſt able to promote them. 
And it may be they believ d his Reputation at Court fo good, 
that he would be no ill Evidence There, of other Mens Zeal, 
and affection; and ſo all Men ſpoke their minds freely to 
him, both of the general diſtemper, and of the paſſions, and 
ambirion of particular Perſons: All Men knowing him to be 
of too good a Fortune, and too wary a Nature, to engage 
himſelf in deſigns of danger or hazard. VV 
Mr Wart had a Brother in Law, one Mr Tomkins 


Council, of very good fame for Honeſty, and Abiliry. This 
Gentleman had good Intereſt, and Reputation in the City, 
and converſed much with thoſe who diſſiked the proceedings 
of the Parliament, and wiſh'd to live under the fame Govern- 
ment they were born; and from thoſe Citizens receiv'd in- 


publick Affairs. And M. Waller, and He, with that confi- 
_ dence that uſes to be between Brethren of the ſame good Af- 
fections, frequently imparted theirobſecryations, and opinions 
to each other; the one relating, how many in both — 
incline« 
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inclined to peace; and the other making the ſame judgment 
n the correfpondence he had, and intelligence he receiv'd 


from the moſt ſubſtantial Men of London; and both of them 
again communicated what one receiv'd from the other, to the 


Company they us d to converſe with; M Waller imparting 


the wiſhes, and power of the well affected Party in the City, 


to the Lords and Gentlemen whom he knew tobe of the ſame 
mind ; and M* Tomkins acquainting thoſe he durſt truſt of the 


City, that ſuch and ſuch Lords and Gentlemen, who were of 


ſpecial Note, were weary of the diſtractions, and would hear- 
tily, and _— contribute to ſuch an honourable, and 
men knew would be moſt acceptable to 


honeſt Peace, as al 
the King. And from hence they came reaſonably to a con- 
clafion; that if ſome means were found out to raiſe a confi- 
dence in thoſe who wiſh'd well, that they ſhould not be op- 


preſs d by the extravagant power of the deſperate Party; but 
that if they would fo far aſſiſt one another, as to declare their 
opinions to be the ſame, they ſhould be able to prevent, or 


ſuppreſs thoſe Tumults, which ſeem d to countenance the di- 


ſtractions; and the Houſes would be induced to Terms of 


Moderation. 
I this time the Lord Comway, being return d from Tre- 


| land, incenſed againft the Scots, and diſcontented with the 


Parliament here, finding Mr Waller in good eſteem with the 


Earl of Northumberland, and of great Friendſhip with the 


Earl of Portland, he enter'd into the fame familiarity ; and, 


being more of a Soldier, in the diſcourſes adminiſter d que- 


ſtions, and conſiderations, neceſſary to be underſtood by Men 


that either meant to Uſe force, or to Reſiſt it; and wiſh'd 


That they who had Intereſt, and Acquaintance in the City, 
*would endeavour by a mutual correſpondence to inform 


«themſelves of the diſtinct Affections of their Neighbours, 


te that, upon any exigent, Men might foteſee whom they might 
e truſt; and theſe diſcourſes being again deriv d by M. Wal- 


ler to M* Tomkins, He, upon occaſion, and conference with 


his Companions, inſiſted on the ſame Arguments; and they 
again converſing with their Friends, and Acquaintance (for 
of all this buſineſs, there were not above three who ever ſpoke 
together) agreed, That ſome well affected Perſons, in every 
*Pariſh, and Ward, about London, ſhould make a liſt of all 
*the Inhabitants; and thereupon to make a reaſonable gueſs 


of their ſeveral Affections (which at that time was no hard 


thing for obſerving Men to do) and thence a computation of 
the Strength, and Power of that Party, which was noto- 

riouſly violent againſt any Accommodation. 
I Am perſwaded the utmoſt project in this Deſign was (I 
ſpeak not what particular Men might intend, or wiſh upon 
In = 7 ei 
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their own fancies) to beget ſuch a Combination among che 7 
Party well affected, that they would refuſe to conform to thoſe a 
Ordinances of the twentieth part, and other Taxes for the : 
ſupport of the War; and thereby, or by joynt Petitioning 
for Peace, and diſcountenancing the other who Peticion'd g 
againlt it, to prevail with the Parliament to incline to a de- | 
termination of the War. And it may be, ſome Men might 5 
think of making advantage of any Caſual Commorion, or ak $ g 
venting any miſchief by it; and thereupon that ö ere = 
the Magazines lay, and diſcourſe of wearing ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ing tokens, had been rather caſually mention d, than ſeriouſly 4 
propoſed. For it is certain, very many who were Conſcious h 
to E of Loyal Purpoſes to the King, and of Hearty | 
diſlike of the Parliament's Proceedings, and obſerv'd the vio- 1 
lent, revengeful, ruinating proſecution of all Men, by choſe 3 
of the engaged Party, were not without ſad apprehenſions > 
that, upon {ome E and Quarrel pick d, even a general 4 
Mailacre might be attempted of all the King's Friends; and as 
thereupon, in ſeveral diſcourſes, might touch upon ſuch ex- * 
pedients, as might in thoſe Seaſons be moſt beneficial to their 4 
afety. But that there was ever any form'd deſign, either of 4 
letting in the King's Army into London, which was impoſſi- 4 
ble to be contriv d; or of raiſing an Army there, and ſur- 3 
priſing the Parliament, or any one Perſon of it, or of uſing 7 
any violence, in, or upon the City, I could never yet fee cauſe 5 
to believe; and if there had, they would have publiſh'd ſuch . 
a relation of it, after M* Waller had confe ſs d to them, all he a 
knew, had heard, or fancied to himſelf, as might have con- 2 


ſtituted ſome reaſonable underſtanding of it; and not have 
contented themſelves with making concluſions from Queſtions b 
that had been ask d, and Anſwers, made by Perſons unknown, 


and forcing expreſſions uſed by one, to relate to actions of 1 
another, between whom there had been never the leaſt ac- * 


quaintance, or correſpondence; and joyning what was ſaid 
at London to ſomewhat done at Oxford, at another time, and po 
to another purpoſe: for before I finiſh this diſcourſe, it will K 
be neceſſary to ſpeak of another Action, which, how diitinct hir 
ſoever from this that is related, was woven together to make 
one Plot. 5 5 
From the King's coming to Oxſerd, many Citizens of 
good Quality, who were prolecuted, or jealouſſy look d upon 
in London, had reſorted to the King, — hoping, if the Win- 
ter produced not a Peace, that the Summer would carry the 
King before that City with an Army, they had cntertain'd 
ſome diſcourſe © Of raiſing, upon their own Stocks of Money 
**and Credit, ſome Regiments of Foot, and Horſe, and joyn- 
ing with ſome Gentlemen of Kent, who were likewile *. 
e 


them any Countenance. 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


e clined to ſuch an undertaking : Among theſe was S* Nicho- 


e [a5 Criſp, a Citizen of good Wealth, great Trade, and an 
ccactixe Spirited Man, who had been lately proſecuted with 
great ſeverity by the Houſe of Commons; 4 had thereupon 
fled from London, for appearing too great a Stickler in a Pe- 
tition for Peace in the City. This Gentleman induſtriouſly 

reſerv d a correſpondence ſtill there, by which he gave the 
King often very uſeful intelligence, and aſſured him © Of a 


«when cycr his own Power ſhould be ſo near as to give 


his en per e there, or truſting his own ſprightly incli- 


Majeſty, To grant a Commiſſion to ſuch Perſons, whom He 
* would nominate, of the City of London, under the Great 
«Seal of England, in the nature of a Commiſſion of Array, 
* by virtue whereof, when the Seaſon ſhould come, his Pa 

*there would appear in diſcipline, and order; and that this 
ce was defir'd by choſe, who beſt knew what Countenance and 
* Authority was requiſite; and being truſted to them would 
te not be executed at all, or elſe at ſuch a time as his Majeſty 
* ſhould receive ample fruit by it; provided it were done 
te with ſecrecy, equal to the hazard they ſhould run who were 


*employ'd in it. 


Tus King had this exception to it, © The improbability 


that it could do good, and that the failing might do hurt ro 


te the Undertakers. But the Promoter was a very popular Man 


in the City, where he had been a Commander of the Train'd- 


bands, till the Ordinance of the Militia remov'd him; which 
rather improv d, than leſſen d, his Credit; and he was very 
confident, it would produce a notable advantage to the King: 
however, They deſir d it who were there, and would not ap- 
: without it; and therefore the King conſented to it; re- 
erring the nomination of all Perſons in the Commiſſion to 


In the end, whether invited by 
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l very conſiderable Party, which would appear there for him 


nations and reſolutions too much, and concluding that all who 
were equally Honeſt, would be equally Bold, he deſir d his 


him; who, he verily believ'd, had procceded by the Inſtru- 


ction and advice of thoſe that were neareſt the concernment ; 
and for the ſecrecy of it, the King referr'd the preparing and 


diſpatch of the Commiſſion to S* Nicholas Criſp himſelf, who 


ſhould acquaint no more with it, than he found requiſite; fo 


without the privity, or advice of any Counſellor or Miniſter 
of Stare than moſt truſted by his Majeſty, be procurcd ſuch 


a Commiſſion as he deſir'd (being no other than the Com- 


| miſfion of Array in Engliſh) to be fign'd by the King, and 


ſeal'd with the Great Seal. 
Tuꝛs being done, and remaining {till in his Cuſtody, the 


Lady Aubigney, by a Paſs, and with the conſent of the Houſes, 
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came to Oxford to tranſact the Affairs of her own Fortune 


with the ing upon the death of her Husband who was kill d 


at Edge- hill; and ſhe having in few days diſpatch d her buſi- 
nels there, and being ready to return, St Nicholas Criſp came 
to the King, and beſought him, © To deſire that Lady (who 
had a Paſs, and ſo could promiſe her ſelf ſafety in her Jonny; 
«to carry a {mall Box (in which that Commiſſion ſho 

be) “with her, and to keep it in her own Cuſtody, until a 
«Gentleman ſhould call to her Ladyſhip for it, by ſuch a 
cc token; that token, he ſaid, © He could ſend to one of the 


4 Perſons truſted, who ſhould keep it by him, till the oppor- 


ce tuniry came, in which it might be executed. The King ac- 
cordingly wiſh'd the Lady Aubigney, to carry ir with great 
care and ſecrecy; telling her, It much concern'd his own 
ce Service; and to deliver it in ſuch manner, and upon ſuch 
Aſſurance, as is before mention d: which ſhe did; i od 


few days after her return to London, deliver'd it to a Perſon, 


who was appointed to call for it. How this Commiſſion was 
diſcover d, I could never learn: for though M. Waller had the 


Honour to be admitted often to that Lady, and was beliey'd 


by Her to be a Gentleman of moſt entire Affections to the 
King's Service, and conſequently might be fitly truſted with 
what ſhe knew, yet her Ladythip her (elf, not knowing what 
it was ſhe carried, could not inform any Body elſe. | 


Bur about this time, a Servant of M* Tomkins, who had 


often curſorily overheard his Maſter and M*Waller diſcourſe 
of the Argument We are now upon, placed himſelf behind 
a hanging, at a time they were together; and there, whilſt 
either of them diſcourſed the language, and, opinion of the 
Company they kept, over heard enough to make him believe 
his Information, and Diſcovery, would make him welcome 
to thoſe whom he thought concern d; and fo went to Mm, 
and acquainted him with all he had beard, or probably ima- 
gin d. The time when M* Pym was made acquainted with it, 
is not known; but the circumſtances of publiſhing ir were 
ſuch, as fill'd all Men with Apprehenfions. It was on Wed- 
neſday the 31% of May, their ſolemn Faſt-day, when, being all 
at their Sermon, in St Margaret's Church in Weſtminſter, ac- 


cording to their cuſtom, a Letter or Meſſage is brought pri- 


vately to M* Pym; who thereupon, with fome of the moſt 
ative Members, riſe from their Seats; and after a little whiſ- 
pering together, remoye out of the Church: This could not 

ut exceedingly affect thoſe who ſtay d behind; immediately 


they ſend Guards to all the Priſons, as Lambeth-Houſe, Eh- 


Houſe, and ſuch places, where their Malignants were in Cu- 
ſtody, with directions © To ſearch the Priſoners, and ſome 


other places which they thought fit ſhould be ſuſpeRed. After 


the 
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the Sermons were ended, the Houſes met; and were only 
then told, © That Letters were intercepted going to the King 


t and the Court at Oxford, that expreſs d ſome notable Con- 


* ſpiracy in band, to deliver up the Parliament, and the City 
e into the hands of the Cavaliers; and that the time for the 
te execution of it, drew very near. Hercupon a Committee 
was appointed To examine all Perſons they thought fit; 
*and to apprehend ſome nominated at that time. And the 
ſame Night, this Committee apprehended Me Waller, and 
Mr Tomkins ; and, the next day, ſuch others as they ſuſpected. 
TWALLER was ſo contented with Fear, and Appre- 
henſion, that he confeſs d whatever be had ſaid, heard, thought, 
or ſeen; all that he knew of himſelf, and all that he ſuſpected 
of others; without concealing any Perſon of what Degree, 
or Quality ſoever, or any diſcourſe that he had ever, upon 
any occaſion, entertain d with them: What ſuch and ſuch La- 
dies of great Honour, to whom, upon the Credit of his great 
Wir, and very good Repuration, he had been admitted, had 
poke to him in their 8 of the proceedings in the 
louſes; and how they had encouraged him to oppoſe them; 
what correſpondence, and intercouſe they had, with ſome 


- 


Miniſters of State at Oxford; and how they deriv'd all Intel- 


ligence thither. He inform'd them, That the Earl of Port- 
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Lund, and the Lord Conway, had been particular in all the 
Le agitations which had been with the Citizens; and had given 


ce frequent Advice, and Directions, how they ſhould demean 
«themſelves ; and that the Earl of Northumberland, had ex- 
te preſs d very good wiſhes to any attempt, that might give a 
ce ſtop to the Violent Actions, and Proceedings of the Houſes, 
9 5 produce a good underſtanding with the King. 

W u Ex the Committee were thus furniſh'd, they took the 
examination of M. Tomkins, and ſuch other as they thought 
neceſſary, and having at the ſame time, by ſome other means, 
diſcover'd (or conceal d it till this time) that Commiſſion 
which is before diſcourſed of, and gotten the very Original 


{piracy ; and, acquainting the Houſes with ſo much as they 
ght yer ſeaſonable to publiſh, they declar'd (without 
naming any Lords, or other Perſons, to be intereſſed in the 


_ thoſe only who were impriſon d; among whom 


y Aubigney was one: and without communicating any 


the 
of the examinations, which, they pretended, were not to be 
common till the Conſpirators were brought ro Trial) © That 
*the Original of this Conſpiracy was from the late London 
petition for Peace, which was ſpoken of about Chriſtmas 
laſt in the Book Precedent ; © And that, under pretence of 
Peace and Moderation, a Party was to be form'd, which 
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into their hands, they kneaded both into one Plot, and Con- 
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* ſhould be able to ſuppreſs all opponents, and to awe the Par- 
te liament : That, to this purpoſe, ſome of thole who were 
*the principal Movers, and Fomenters of that Petition, did 
* continue, in the Nature of a Committee; ſtill to carry on 
*the deſign: That they held Intelligence in both Armies, 
* Court, and Parliament ; took a general Survey of the Num- 
i bers, and Aﬀections of the ſeveral Inhabitants throughout 
*the Wards, and Pariſhes of the City, and places adjacent ; 
*and diſtinguĩſh'd all under the titles of Men affected, or 


averſe to the King; or indifferent, and Neutral Perſons, 


tc carried only by the ſucceſs, and power of the Prevailers ; 


That they were well inſtructed in the Number, and incli- | 
nations of the Train'd-bands of Londen ; the places where | 
the Magazines were kept; where the Commanders for the 


© Parliament dwelt ; had thought of places for Rendezvous, 


*and Retreat, upon any occaſion, and of Colours, and Marks 


ce of diſtinction between the different Parties. 


„ TnAT Mi Waller and Mr Tomkins were the Principal 


« Perſons employ'd, and truſted to give advertiſement to, 
*and correſpond with, the King's Miniſters at Oxford ; and 


*receive Advertiſements and Commands from thence, for the 


*compleating the work; that they Two held conſtant Intel- 
ce ligence, and Intercourſe with the Lord Falkland then Prin- 
**cipal Secretary to the King; and that, from Him, they re- 


*ceiv'd the ſignification of the King's pleaſure ; and that thoſe 


Directions, Counſels, and Encouragements, had been prin- 


*cipally ſent by thoſe Meſſengers which had been employ'd 


by his Majeſty to the Parliament, under the pretence of 
Peace; and eſpecially, by M* Alexander Hambden ; wha 


came with the laſt Meſſage, and was a Couzen- german to 
„M aller. That the Lady Aubigney, who had been lately 


© at Oxford, had brought thence a Commiſſion to them from 


the King, by force of Arms to deſtroy, kill, and ſlay the 
* Forces, raiſed by the Parliament and their Adherents, as 
** Traytors and Rebels; and that they had lately ſent a Meſ- 


* ſage to Oxford by one Haſſel, a Servant of the King's to ac- 

** quaint the Lord Falkland, that the deſign was come to a 

e good perfection; unto which, Anſwer was return'd, that 
te they ho 


ould haſten it with all ſpeed: 


Tur the particulars of the Deſign appear'd to be: 1 
Ex, To ſeiſe into their Cuſtody the King's Children: 2. To 


*ſeiſc ſeveral Members of both Houſes, the Lord Mayor, 
*and Committee of the Militia, under pretence of bringing 


*them to a legal Trial. 3. To ſeiſe upon the Out-works, . 


*Forts, Tower of London, Magazines, Gates, and other 
9 paces of importance in the City. 4. To let in the King's 
Forces to ſurpriſe the City, and to deſtroy all thoſe who 

5 ; | | . ſhoul | 
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te ſhould oppoſe them by Authority of the Parliament. 5. By 

« force of Arms to reſiſt all payments impoſed by Authority 

* of Parliament, raiſed for the ſupport of the Armies em- 

e ploy d for their juſt defence, &c. to ſulpend if not alter the 

te whole Government of the City, and, with Affiſtance of the 
«King's Force, to awe, and malter the Parliament. 

W n e x both Houſes were awaken'd, and ſtartled with this 
report, the firſt thing agreed on, was, A day of Thank igiving 
*to God, for this wonderful delivery, which ſhut out an 
ce future doubts, and diſquiſitions, whether there had been 
e any ſuch delivery; and, conſequently whether their Plot was 
*jn truth, or had been lo framed. Then it was ſaid, © That. 
* as the deſign was the molt delperate, fo the carriage was the 


e moſt ſubtle, and among Perſons of Reputation, and not (ul- 


cc 


. r and that there was reaſon to ſuſpect, many Mem- 
cc 


ers of both Houſes were privy to it; and therefore there 
*ought to be all poſſible care taken to make the diſcovery 
perfect, and to unite themſelves for the publick defence; 


that if any part were left undiſcover d, it mighr Prove faral 


ce to the Common-wealth. This finding a full conſent, it was 
propounded, © That a Proteſtation might be drawn up, by 
* which every Member of the two Houſes might purge him- 
ſelf from any guilt of, or privity in, that Confpiracy ; and 


likewiſe oblige himſelf to reſiſt, and oppoſe any ſuch Com- 
bination. They who were under the Character of Mo- 
derate Men, and uſually advanced all motions of Peace, and 


Accommodation, durſt not oppoſe the Expedient, leſt they 
ſhould be concluded guilty ; moſt of them having had fami- 
liarity with M Waller, and, no doubt, upon ſundry occaſions, 
ſpoken with that freedom to him, as might very well incur 


a aſevcre interpretation, if, upon this occaſion, what they had 


ſaid ſhould be ſcann'd. And fo, before the riſing, there was 4 Yo» «nd 


ovenant 4- 


framed by the Houſe of Commons, a Vow and Covenant to 2 7 te 
be taken by the Members of both Houſes, and afterwards by re» 61 tbe 


err 6 


the City, and their Army; for their Jealouſy was now ſpread 37h . 

| over all their own Quarters ; which Covenant, for the rare- wn 4+ 

| neſs of it both in Title and Style, I think neceſſary here to 2 
inſert in the very terms; which were thele: 


deſign. 


A Sacred In, and Covenant, taken by the Lords and Com- 
mons aſſembled in Parliament, upon the diſcovery of the 
late horrid and treacherous Deſign, for the deſtruction of this 
Parliament and the Kingdom: the 6 of June 1643. 


*WHEREAS there hath bcen, and now is, in this King- 


dom, a Popiſh, and Trayterous Plot for the Subverſion of 
the true Proteſtant Reform d Religion, and the Liberty of 


the 


* 
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te the Subject; and, in purſuance thereof, a Popiſh Army hath 
ce been raiſed, and is now on foot in divers parts of this 
«Kingdom; and whereas there hath been a treacherous and 
« horrid deſign, lately diſcover'd by the great Bleſſing and 
te eſpecial Providence of God, of divers Perſons to joyn them- 
* ſelves with the Armics raiſed by the King, and to deſtroy 
te the Forces raiſed by the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
te ment, to ſurpriſe the Cities of London and Weſtminſter with 
te the Suburbs; by Arms to force the Parliament; and find- 
e ing by conſtant experience, that many ways of force, and 
te treachety, are continually attempted, to bring to utter ruin 
tec and deſtruQion the Parliament, and Kingdom; and that 


* which is deareſt, the true Proteſtant Religion: and that, 3 


* for the preventing and withſtanding the ſame, it is fit, that 
all, who are true hearted, and lovers of their Country, 
ce ſhould bind themſelves each to other in a ſacred Vow and 


© Coycnant : 


“ J. B. In humility, and reverence of the Divine Majeſty, 


* declare my hearty ſorrow for my own Sins, and the Sins 
te of this Nation, which have deſerv'd the Calamities, and 


ec Judgments that now lie upon it; and my true intention is, 
ec 


ways; and I do farther, in the preſence of Amigey God, 
c 


ce Declare, Vow, and Covenant, that, in Order to the ſecurity 
and preſervation of the true Reform d Proteſtant Religion, 


«and Liberty of the Subject, I will not conſent to the laying 


«down of Arms, fo long as the Papiſts, now in open War 
* againſt the Parliament, ſhall by force of Arms be protected 


e from the Juſtice thereof. And that I do abhor and deteſt 


*the ſaid wicked, and treacherous deſign, lately diſcover d: 


And that I never gave, nor will give my aſſent to the exe- 


*cution thereof, but will, according to my Power, and Voca- 
ce tion, oppoſe and reſiſt the ſame, and all other of the like Na- 


ture. And in caſe any other like deſign ſhall hereafter come 


to my knowledge, I will make ſuch timely diſcovery, as I 
te ſhall conceive may beſt conduce to the preventing thereof. 
* And whereas I do in my Conſcience believe, that the Forces, 
te raiſed by the two Houſes of Parliament, are raiſed and con- 


tinued for their juſt Defence, and for the Defence of the 


true Proteſtant Religion, and Liberty of the Subject, againſt 
*the Forces raitcd by the King; that I will, according to m 


ce Power, and Vocation, aſſiſt the Forces raiſed and continued, 


*by both Houſes of Parliament, againſt the Forces raiſed by 
the King without their conſent: And will likewiſe aſſiſt all 


* other Perſons that ſhall take this Oath, in what they ſhall do * 


ein purſuance thereof; and will not directly, or indircaly 


© adherc. 


y God's grace, to endeayour the amendment of my own. 
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* adhere unto, nor ſhall willingly aſſiſt the Forces raiſed by 
te the King, without the Conſent of both Houſes of Parlia- 
* ment. And this Vow, and Covenant, I make in the preſence 
* of Almighty God, the Searcher of all Hearts, with a true in- 
*tention to perform the ſame, as I ſhall anſwer at the great 
«day, when the ſecrets of all Hearts ſhall be diſcloſed. 


Tuo many were much ſtartled at this Covenant, 7 
took time to conſider of ir, there being in the Preamble, and 
poſitive part, much which very few believ d, and in the pro- 
miflory part a more direct denouncing War againſt the King 
than had been in plain terms before avow'd by them, and an 
abſolute Proteſtation againſt Peace, till the King was at theit 
Mercy; yet the fear of being concluded guilty of the Plot, 
made them ſwallow all the reſt; and the example of one pre- 


vailing with many, there was not a Member of either Houſe 


that took it not; and being thus fetter d, and intangled them- 
ſelves, they ſent their Committee into the City, to A 


them with their“ Happy diſcovery, and how miraculouſly 
God had preſerv'd them, and to engage them in the ſame 
e ſacred Vow, and Covenant; which was readily ſubmitted to; The ſme = 


and, by the Induſtry of their Clergy, ſooner than can be ima- 7” ©"* 


Covenant 


| gin'd, taken throughout that People. Then it was, with equal 4 
* diligence, and ſolemnity, tranſmitted to their Army, that their oe 


the City, and 


| Fears of inconvenience from thence might be likewiſe purged ; an. 
and thence it grew the mark of diſtinction, to know their 
Friends and Enemies by; and whoſoever refuſed to take that 
Covenant, needed no other Charge to be concluded, and pro- 


ſecuted as the higheſt Malignant. | 
BEING this way ſecure from any future Clamours for Peace, The Trl 


they proceeded to try M* Tomkins; M* Chaloner, a Citizen of 2 V 


good Wealth and Credit, and moſt intimate with Tomkins ; Tomkins, | 


Me Hambden, who brought the laſt Meſſage from the King; Aalener. 


one Haſſel a Meſſenger of the King's, who paſs'd often be- 
tween London and Oxford, and ſometimes carried Letters and 
Meſſages to the Lord Falkland; and ſome Citizens, whoſe 
names were in the Commiſſion ſent from Oxford; by a Coun- 
cil of War; by whom M Tomkins, and Mr Chaloner were 
Condemn'd to be hang d; and were both, with all circum- 


| ſtances of ſeverity, and cruelty, Executed: the One, on a Gib- 
bet, by his own Houſe in Halborn ; where he had long liv'd 
| with ſingular eſtimation; and the Other, by his Houſe in Corn- 


bill, near the Old 327 Haſſel the Meſſenger {av'd them 
farther trouble, and dy d in Priſon the night before his Trial: 


And there being no evidence againſt M* Hzmiden, but 
| what M*JV aller himſelf gave, they gave no judgment againſt 
him, but kept him long after in Priſon, till he dy'd ; neither 


Pro- 
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proceeded they Capitally againſt thoſe Citizens whoſe names 
were in the Commiſſion, it not appearing that their names 


were uſed with their conſent, and privity ; though the brand 


of being Malignants ſerv'd the turn for their undoing; for all 
their Eſtates were ſeĩſed, as theirs were who had been Exe- 
cuted. 

THERE is nothing clcarer than that the Commiſſion ſent 


from Oxford by the Lady Aubigney, had not any relation to 


the diſcourſes paſs'd between M* Waller, Tomkins, and thoſe 
Citizens, or that they who knew of one, had not any privity 
with the other: which if they had Had, and intended ſuch an 


Inſurrection, as was alledg'd, M* Waller, and Mi Tomkins, or 


ſome one of thoſe Lords who were ſuppoſed to combine with 
them, would have been in the Commitlion. Or if the King's 
Miniſters had been engaged in the conſultation, and hoped to 
have raiſed a Party which ſhould ſuddenly ſeiſe upon the City, 
and the Parliament, they would never have thought a Com- 
miſſion granted to ſome Gentlemen at Oxford (for the Major 
part of the Commiſſioners were there) and a few private Citi- 


Zens, would have ſerv'd for that work. I am very confident, 


and IT have very much reaſon for that confidence, that there was 


no more known, or thought of at Oxford, concerning the mat- 


ter of the Commiſſion, than I have before ſet forth, nor of 
the other, than that Mr Tomłins ſometimes writ to the Lord 


| Falkland (for M. Waller, out of the cautiouſneſs of his own 


Nature, never writ word) and by Meſſengers ſignified to 


him, That the Number of thoſe who defired Peace, and 
*abhorr'd the proceedings of the Houſes, was very conſi- 
e derable; and that they reſoly'd, by refuſing, to contribute to 
* the War, and to ſubmit to their Ordinances, to declare and 
* manifeſt themſelves in that manner, that the Violent Party 
*in the City ſhould not have credit enough to hinder any Ac- 
*commodation. And the Lord Falkland always return d An- 


ſwer, © That _ ſhould expedite thoſe Expedients, aſſoon as 


© might be, for that delays made the War more difficult to be 
*reſtrain'd. And if I could find Evidence, or Reaſon, to in- 
duce me to believe, that there was any farther deſign in the 
thing it ſelf, or that the King gave farther countenance to ir, 
I ſhould not at all conceal it. No Man can imagine, that 
if the King could have entertain'd any probable hope of re- 


| ducing London, which was the Fomenter, Supporter, and in- 


deed the Life of the War, or could have found any expedient, 


from whence he could reaſonably propoſe to diſſolve, ſcatter, 


and AN thoſe, who, under the name of a Parliament, had 


kindled a War againſt him, but he would have given his ut- 


moſt aſhitance, and countenance thereunto, cither by publick 
Force, or private Contrivance, — | 


THER: 
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THe RE were very great endeavours uſed, to have proceed 


ed with equal ſeverity againſt the Earl of Portland, and the 


Lord Conway (for the accuſation of the Earl of Northumber- 


land, it was proceeded tenderly in; for though the Violent 
Party was heartily incenſed againſt him, as a Man weary of 
them, yet his Reputation was ſtill very great) who were both 


cloſe Priſoners; and, to that purpoſe, their Lordſhips and 


Mr Waller were confronted before the Committee, where 
They as peremptorily denying, as He charging them, and 
there being no other Witneſs but He againſt them, the pro- 
ſecution was rather let alone than declined, till after a — 
reſtraint they procured enlargement upon Bayl. Mr Waller 
himſelf (thougu confeſſedly the moſt guilty ; and by his un- 
happy demeanour, in this time of his Affliction, he had raiſed 
as many Enemies as he had formerly Friends, and almoſt the 
ſame) after he had, with incredible diſſimulation, ated ſuch 
a remorſe of Conſcicnce, that his Trial was put off our of 
Chriſtian Compaſſion, till he might recover his underſtanding 
(and that was not, till the heat, and fury of the Proſecutors, 
was reaſonably abated with the Sacrifices they had made) and, 
by drawing Viſitants to himſelf, of the moſt powerful Mini- 
ſters of all Factions, had, by his liberality, and penitence, 


his receiving vulgar and vile ſayings from them with humility, 


and reverence, as clearer Convictions and Informations than 


in his Life he had ever had; and diſtributing great Sums to 


them for their Prayers, and Ghoſtly Counſel; fo ſatisfied 
Them, that They ſatisfied others; was brought, at his ſuit, 
to the Houſe of Commons Bar; where (being a Man in truth 
2 powerful in Language; and who, by what he ſpoke, and 
int 

Will and Benevolence of his Hearers; which is the high- 
eſt part of an Oratour) with ſuch flattery, as was moſt ex- 


F actly calculated to that Meridian, with ſuch a Submiſſion, as 
Their Pride took delight in, and ſuch dejection of mind, and 


ar as was like to couſen the Major part, and be thought 
erious; he laid before them Their owndanger, and concern- 


< ment; if they ſhould ſuffer one of their own Body, how un- 


* worthy and monſtrous ſoever, to be try'd by the Sol- 
*diers, who might thereby grow to that power hereafter, that 
they would both try thoſe, they would not be willing 
* ſhould be tryed, and for things which they would account 
*no Crimes; the inconvenience, and inſupportable miſchief 


*whereof, all wiſe Common-wealths had foreſeen, and pre- 
| ©rented, by exempting their own Members from all judg- 


ments but their own: He prevailed, Not to be tryed by a 
Council of War; and thereby preſerv'd his dear-bought Life; 
ſo that, in truth, he does as much owe the keeping his head 

| — | — d 


e manner of ſpeaking it, exceedingly captivated the good 
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to that Oration, as Catiline did the Loſs of His to thoſe of 


Tully: and by having done Ill very well, he, by degrees, drew 
that reſpect to his parts, which always carries ſome com- 
paſſion to the Perſon, that he got leave to compound for his 


tranſgreſſion, and them to accept of ten thouſand pounds 


* their Affairs wanted) for his liberty; — 15 he 
ad leave to recollect himſelf in another Count or his 
Liberty was to be in Baniſkment) how miſerable he had 
made himſelf, in obtaining that leave to live out of his own. 


And there cannot be a greater Evidence of the ineſtimable 


Value of his Parts, than that he liv'd, after this, in the good 
Affection, and Eſteem of many, the pity of moſt, and the re- 
proach, and ſcorn of few, or none. 

Tas r high proceedings, at London, and in the Houſes, 
were not ſeconded with any notable ſucceſs abroad; but it ap- 
pcar'd plainly, by the flow coming in of Monies, and more 
flow coming in of Men, that the hearts of the People were 
generally more devoted to Peace, than to the continuance of 
thoſe diſtractions; and the Earl of Eſſex, by the great decay 
and ſickneſs of his Army, was not, in near fix weeks, able to 
remove from Reading; by which many Men concluded, which 
could not be reaſonably foreſeen, that if Reading had held out 


many days longer, he would have been compell'd to raiſe his 
Siege; and that was the reaſon the Earl gave for granting fo 


good conditions: for if he could have ſtayed longer before 
it, he well knew, they muſt have yielded on worſe terms 
neither feared he the King would be able to relieve it. In 


the end, there being no other way to quiet the _ of Lon- 


don, he march'd towards Oxford ; but, in truth, rather to ſe- 


cure Buckingham-ſhire, which was now infeſted by the King's 


The Earl of Horſe, than to diſquict that place. And to that purpoſe, he 


Eſſex 
marches to 


5 Thame. 


fixed his head Quarter at Thame, ten Miles from Oxford, and 


upon the very edge of the other County. 

I'x the beginning of the War, the Army in Scotland having 
been lately disbanded, many Officers of that Nation, who 
had {erv'd in Germany and in France, betook themſelves to the 


Service of the Parliament; whereof divers were Men of good 
Conduct, and Courage; though there were more as bad as 


the Cauſe in which they engaged. Of the former ſort Co- 
lonel Hurry was a Man of Name, and Reputation, and an ex- 
cellent Officer of Horſe, and had Commanded thoſe Horſe 
at Edge- bill under Balfour, which had preſerv'd their Arm 
there; and finding himſelf afterwards not ſo well regarded, 
as, he thought, he had deſerv'd, as it was no eaſy thing to 
value that People at the rate they did ſet upon themſelves , 
and being without any other Aﬀectiqn' for their Service, than 
their Pay inclined him to, he refoly'd to quit them, and to go 
to 
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ro the King; in order to which, he had kept ſome correſpon- 
dence with the Earl of Brainford the King's General ; under 
whoſe Command he had formerly ſerv'd in Germany. Whilſt 


the Earl of Eſſex remain'd at Thame, and his Army Quarterd 


thereabout, Hurry came to Oxford, in the Equipage that be- 
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came a Colonel of Horſe, who had receiv'd good Pay; and 


the wy next day after he came, having been very graciouſly 
receiv'd by the King, to give proof that he brought his whole 


Heart with him, he went to Prince Rupert, acquainted him 
where the Parliament Horſe lay, and how looſe they were in 
their Quarters; and to give a teſtimony of his fidelity to the 
King, he defir'd to march a Voluntier with a good Party, to 


make an attempt upon the Enemy; and the Prince aſſigning 
a ſtrong Party for the Service, he accompanied, and conducted 
them out of the Common Road, till they came to a Town, 
where a Regiment of the Parliament's Horſe was 
which they beat up; and kill'd, or took moſt of the Officers 
and Soldiers ; ws} then fell upon thoſe other Quarters, by 
which they had paſſed before, with the like ſucceſs; ſo re- 
turn'd to Oxford with many Priſoners, and with notable da- 
mage to the Encmy. 


As ſoon as he return'd, he made another Propoſition to 


the Prince for the Attacking the Quarters near Thame ; 


through which he had paſs d, when he came to Oxford, and 
ſo was well acquainted with the poſture in which they were, 
and aſſured the Prince, That, if he went about ir time enough, 
te before there ſhould be any alteration in their Quarters, 
ce which he believ d the General would quickly make, the 


Quarter d; 


«Enterpriſe would be worthy of ir. The Prince was ſo well Ne Ra- 


gs | farisfied with what he had already done, that he refoly'd to, _ 


he conduct the next adventure himſelf, which he did very for- iis Quercers 
nd | tunately. They went out of the Ports of Oxford in the af. 
_ I Evening upon a Saturday, and march d beyond all the Quar- 
ng ters as far as Wickham, and fell in there at the farther end of 
ho the Town towards London, from whence no Enemy was ex- 
the Red, and fo no Guards were kept There. A Regiment of 
od orſe, and of Foot, were Lodges there ;, which were cut 
| as off, or taken Priſoners; and all the Horſes and a good Booty 
o- brought away. From thence they march d backward to ano- 


ther Quarter, within leſs than two Miles of the General's own 
Quarters ; where his Men Lodged with the fame ſecurity, 
they had done at Wickham, not expecting any Enemy that 
. and ſo met with the ſame fate the others had done; 
and were all kill'd, or made Priſoners. Thus having per- 
form'd, at leaſt as much as they had propoſed to do, and 
being laden with Priſoners, and Booty, and the Sun being 
now riſing, the Prince thought ir time to retire to Oxford, 
an 
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and gave Orders to march accordingly with all convenient 
ſpeed, till they ſhould come to a Bridge, which was yet two 
Miles from them, where he had appointed a Guard to attend, 
to favour their Retreat. He 

Bur the Alarm had been brought to the Earl of Eſex, 
from all the Quarters, who quickly gathered thoſe Troops 
together, which were neareſt; and directed thoſe to follow 
the Prince, and to entertain him in Skirmiſhes, till Himſelf 
ſhould come up with the Foot, and ſome other Troops; 
which he made all poffible haſte to do. So that when the 
Prince had almoſt paſs d a fair Plain, or Field, call'd Chal- 


grave Field, from whence he was to enter a Lane, which con- 


tinued to the Bridge; the Enemies Horſe were diſcover'd 
marching after them with ſpeed; and as they might eaſily 
overtake them in the Lane, fo they muſt as eaſily have put 
them into great diſorder. Therefore the Prince reſoly'd to 
expect, and ſtand them upon the open Field, though his 
Horſe were all tired, and the Sun was grown very hot, it 
being about eight of the Clock in the Morning in une. He 
then directed, That the Guard of the Priſoners ſhould make 
* what haſte they could to the Bridge, but that all the reſt 
te ſhould return; for ſome were enter'd the Lane: and fo he 
placed himſelf and his Troops, as he thought fit, in that 


Field to receive the Enemy, which made more haſte, and with 


leſs order than they ſhould have done; and being more in 
Number than the Frince, and conſiſting of many of the Prin- 


cipal Officers, who having been preſent with the Earl of Eſſex, 


when the Alarm came, ſtayed not for their own Troops, but 


joyn'd with thoſe who were ready in the purſuit, as They 


thought, of a Flying Enemy, or ſuch as would eaſily be ar- 
reſted in their haſty retreat; and, having now overtaken them, 
meant to take revenge themſelves for the damage they had 
receiv'd that Night, and Morning, before the General could 


come up to have a ſhare in the Victory, though his 200g 
1- 


were even in view. But the Prince entertain'd them ſo roug 
ly, that o_ they Charged "ay bravely and obſtinately, 
being many of their beſt Officers, of which the chiefeſt falling, 


the reſt ſhew'd leſs Vigour, in a ſhort time they broke, and 


fled, and were purſued till they came near the Earl of Eſſexs 
Body; which being at near a miles diſtance, and making a 
ſtand to reccive their Flying Troops, and to be inform'd of 
their diſaſter, the Prince with his Troops haſten'd his retreat, 
and paſs d the Lane, and came ſafe to the Bridge before any 
of the Earl's Forces came up; who found it then to no pur- 
ole to go farther, there being a good Guard of Foot, which 
lad likewiſe lined both ſides of the Hedges a good way in 
the Lane. Thus the Prince, about Noon, or ſhortly a 2 
8 enter' 
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enter d Oxford, with near two hundred Priſoners, ſeven Cor- 


nets of Horſe, and four Enſigns of Foot, with moſt of the 
Men he carried from thence; few only having been kill d in 
the Action, whereof ſome were of Name. | 
Tus Prince preſented Colonel Hurry to the King with a 
great Teſtimony of the Courage he had ſhew'd in the Action, 
as well as of his Counſel, and Conduct in the whole; which 
was indeed very dextrous, and could have been perform'd 
by no Man, who had not been very converſant in the Quar- 
ters of thoſe he deſtroyed. Upon which, the King honour'd 
him with Knighthood, and a Commiſſion to raiſe a Regiment 


of Horſe; and every * magnified, and extolled him, as 
they uſually do a Man w 


o hath good luck, and the more, 
becauſe he was a Scotch-man, and profeſs d a Repentance for 
having been in Rebellion againſt che King. He deſerves this 
Teſtimony and Vindication to be given him, againſt the ca- 


lumnies which were raiſed againſt him, © As if he had broken 


<* his Truſt, and deferred the Service of the Parliament, and 


te betrayed them to the King, which is not true. He had own'd, 


and publiſh'd his diſgontents long before, and demanded re- 
rae and juſtice, in ſome particulars from the Parliament, 
in which the Earl of Eſſex thought he had reaſon ; and wiſh'd 


he might receive ſatisfaction. But the Man was in his nature 


proud, and iggperious; had raiſed many Enemies; was a Man 
of Licence, and committed many diſorders of that kind. He 
was however a good Officer in the Field; regular and vigi- 
lant in marching, and in his Quarters; which the Parliament 


thought other Men would attain to, who had fewer Vices ; 


and therefore granted nothing that he had defired ; upon 
which he declared, He would ſerve them no longer; and 
deliver d up his Commiſſion to the Earl of Eſex; and being 
then preſs d to promiſe, that he would not ſerve the King; 


he poſitively refuſed to give any ſuch Engagement; and after 


he had ſtayed in London about a Month, and had receiv'd cn- 
couragement from ſome Friends in Oxford, he came thither 
in the manner ſet down before. . 

Tus Prince's ſucceſs in this laſt march was very ſea- 
Spirits at Oxford very much, and for 
ſome time allayed the Jealouſies, and Animoſities, which too 


often broke out in ſeveral Factions to the diſquiet of the King. 


It was viſibly great in the number of the Priſoners; whereof 
many were of condition, and the names of many Officers 
were known, who were left dead upon the Field, as Colonel 
Gunter, who was look'd upon as the beſt Officer of Horſe they 
had, and a man of known malice to the Government of the 
Church, which had drawn ſome ſevere cenſure upon him be- 
fore the Troubles, and for which he had ſtill meditated Re- 
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renge. One of the Priſoners taken in the Action, ſaid, © That 
he was confident Mr Hambden was hurt, for he faw him 
te ride off the Field before the Action was done, which he 
te never uſed to do, with his head hanging down, and reſting 
his hands upon the neck of his Horſe; by which he con- 
e cluded he was hurt. The news the next day made the vi- 
Rory much more important, than it was thought to have been. 
There was full information brought of the great loſs the Ene- 
my had ſuſtain'd in their Quarters, by which three or four 
Regiments were utterly broken and loſt, the names of many 
Officers, of the beſt account, were known, who were either 
kill d upon the place, or ſo hurt as there remain d little hope 
of their recovery. | 


a younger Son of the Earl of Mulgrave, and one Colonel 

Beckly a Scotch-man ; who, being both viſibly wounded, acted 

their hurts ſo well, and pretended to be ſo ready to expire, 

that upon their Paroles neither to endeavour nor endure a 

reſcue, they were ſuffer d to reſt at a private Houſe in the 

way, within a mile of the Field, till their Wounds ſhould be 

dreſsd, and they recover ſo much ſtrength as to be able to 

render themſelves Priſoners at Oxford. But the King's Forces 

were no ſooer gone, than they found means to ſend to their 

. Comrades, and were the next day ſtrong enough, to ſuffer 
themſelves to be removed to Thame, by a ſtrong Party ſent 

from the Earl of Eſſex; and, between ** that they had 
e, and ſaying, that they would perfom it, they never 
ubmitted themſelves to be Priſoners, as much againſt the Law 

of Arms, as their taking Arms was againſt their Allegiance. 

But that which would have been look d upon as a conſiderable 
recompence for a Defeat, could not but be thought a great 
Addition to the Victory, which was the death of M7 Hambden; 
v: Hamb- who, being ſhot into the ſhoulder with a brace of Bullets, 


ed in Chal- 6 k E 
grave Field, extraordinary pain; to as great a conſternation of all that 


2% be Party, as if their whole Army had been defeated or cut off. 
Max Menobſerv'd (as upon ſignal turns of great Affairs, 
as this was, ſuch obſervations are frequently made) that the 
Field in which the late Skirmiſh was, and upon which M. 
Ham den receiv'd his deaths wound, Chalgrave Field, was the 
ſame place in which he had firſt executed the Ordinance of 
the Militia, and en that County, in which his Reputa- 
tion was very great, in this Rebellion: and it was confeſs d 
by che Priſoners that were taken that day, and acknowledged 
by all, that upon the Alarm that Morning, after their Quar- 
ters were beaten up, he was exceeding ſollicitous to draw 
Forces together to purſue the Enemy ; and, bcing a Colonel 


of 


den wownd- vVhich brake the Bone, within three Weeks after, died with 


St "OS . 


AMons the Priſoners, there were taken Colonel Sheffield, 


th 
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of Foot, put himſelf among thoſe Horſe as a Voluntier, who 


were firlt ready; and that when the Prince made a ſtand, all 
the Officers were of Opinion to ſtay till their Body came up, 
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and He alone (being ſecond to None bur the General him- 


ſelf in the obſervance, and application of all Men) perſwaded 


and prevailed with them to advance; fo violently did his fate 


carry him, to pay the Mult in the place where he had com- 
mitted the Tranlgreſſion, about a year before. 
H x was a Gentleman of a good Family in Buckingham-ſbire, 
and born to a fair fortune, and of a moſt civil and affable de- 
rtment. In his entrance into the world, he indulged to 
imſelf all the Licenſe in Sports and Exerciſes, and Compa- 
ny, which were uſed by Men of the moſt Jolly Converſation. 
Afterwards, he retir'd to a more Relerv'd, and Melancholy 
Society, yet preſerving his own natural Chearfulneſs, and Vi- 
vacity, and above all, a flowing _— to all Men; though 
they who converſed nearly with him, found him growing in- 
to a diſlike of the Eccleſiaſtical Government of the Church, 


yet moſt believ'd it rather a diſlike of ſome Church-men, and 
of ſome introducements of Theirs, which he apprehended 


might diſquiet the publick Peace. He was rather of Reputa- 
tion in his own Country, than of publick diſcourſe, or fame 
in the Kingdom, before the buſineſs of Ship- money: but Then 


he grew the Argument of all Tongues, every Man enquiring 
who, and what He was, that durſt, at his own charge, ſup- 
rt the Liberty, and Property of the Kingdom, and reſcue 


is Country, as he thought, from being made a Prey to the 
Court, His carriage, throughout this Agitation, was with 
that rare temper and modeſty, that they who watch'd him 


narrowly to find ſome advantage againſt his Perſon, to make 


him leſs reſolute in his Cauſe, were compell'd to give him 
a juſt Teſtimony. And the Judgment that was given againſt 


him, infinitely more advanc'd Him, than the Service for which 


it was given, When this Parliament begun ( being return'd 


Knight of the Shire for the County where he liv'd) the Eyes 


of all Men were fix'd upon him, as their Patrie Pater, and 


the Pilot that muſt ſteer the Veſſel, through the Tempeſts, and 


Rocks which threaten d it. And I am perſwaded, his Power 


than any Man's in the Kingdom, or than any Man of his Rank 
bath had at any time: for his Reputation of Honeſty was 
Univerſal, and his Affections ſeem d ſo publickly guided, that 
no corrupt, or private ends could byaſs them. FT 
Hs was of that rare affability, and temper in Debate, and 
of that ſeeming humility and ſubmiſſion of judgment, as if 


and Intereſt, at that time, was greater to do Good or Hurt, 


he brought no opinion of his own with him, but a defire of 


Information, and Inſtruction; yet he had fo ſubtle a way of 
S 2 Intec- 
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Interrogating, and under the Notion of Doubts, inſinuating 
his Objections, that he infuſed his own opinions into thoſe 
from whom he pretended to learn, and receive them. And 
eren with them who were able to preſerve themſelves from 
his infuſions, and diſcern'd thoſe opinions to be tix'd in him, 
with which they could not comply, he always left the Cha- 
racter of an Ingenious, and Conſcientious Perſon. He was in- 
decd a very Wiſe Man, and of great Parts, and poſſeſs d with 
the moſt 4 ſpirit of Popularity, and the moſt abſolute 
faculties to govern the People, of any Man I ever knew. For 
the firſt year of the Parliament, he tcem'd rather to mode- 
rate, and ſoften the violent and diſtemper'd humours, than 
to inflame them. But wiſe and diſpaſſionate Men plainly diſ- | 
cern'd, that That moderation proceeded from prudence, and 
obſcrvation that the ſeaſon was not ripe, rather than that he 
approv'd of the moderation; and that he Begot many opi- 
nions, and motions, the Education whereof he committed to 
other Men; fo far diſguiſing his own deſigns, that he ſeem'd 
leldom to wiſh more than was concluded; and in many groſs 
concluſions, which would hereafter contribute to defigns not 
yet ſet on foot, when he found them ſufficiently back'd by 
majority of Voices, he would withdraw himſelf before the 
Queſtion, that he might not ſcem to conſent to ſo much vi- 
ſible unreaſonableneſs; which produced as great a doubt in 
ſome, as it did approbation in others, of his Integrity. What 
conbination ſoever had been originally with the Scots for the | 
Invaſion of England, and what farther was enter'd into after- n 


* - a a * * Re" ad 


— 


„ . . 


4 wards in favour of them, and to advance any alteration of the 6 
zt Government in Parliament, no Man doubts was at lcaſt with * 
4 the privity of this Gentleman. RO 1 
4 AFTER he was among thoſe Members accuſed by the King rl 
5 of High Treaſon, he was much alter'd; his nature and car- 10 
riage ſeeming much fiercer than it did before. And without ti 
F ueſtion, when he firſt drew his Sword, he threw away the 1 ®Q? 
. Scabbard; for he paſſionately oppoſed the Overture made by "Af 
5 the King for a Treaty from Nottingham, and as eminently, ſt 
Y all expedients that might have produccd any accommodations F 
in this that was at Oxferd ; and was principally rclied on, b. 
4 to prevent any infuſions which might be made into the Earl le 
1 of Eſſex towards Peace, or to render them ineffectual, if they ol 
4 were made; and was indeed much more relied on by that 8 
4 Party, than the General himſelf. In the firſt entrance into the fa 
{ Troubles, he undertook the Command of a Regiment of Foot, : 
and perform'd the duty of a Colonel, upon all occafions, moſt lu 
punctually. He was very temperate in diet, and a Supreme of 
 Governour over all his Paſſions, and Affe ctions, and had there- 2 


by a great power over other Men's. He was of an Induſtry 1 © 
| and 
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and Vigilance not to be tired out, or wearicd by the moſt 
Laborious; and of Parts not to be impoſed upon, by the moſt 
Subtle or Sharp; and of a Perſonal Courage equal to his belt 
Parts; {o that he was an Enemy not to be wiſh'd wherever 


he might have been made a Friend; and as much to be ap- 


prehended where he was ſo, as any Man could deſerve to be. 
And therefore his death was no lels pleaſing to the One Party, 
than it was condoled in the Other. In a word, what was ſaid 
of Cinna, might well be applied to him; He had a Head to 
*contrive, and a Tongue to perſwade, and a Hand to exc- 
cute, any miſchief. His death therefore ſeem d to be a great 
deliverance to the Nation. 

THE Earl of Eſexs Army was fo weaken'd by cheſe de- 
feats, and more by the fickne!s that had waſted it, that it was 
not thought ſafe to remain longer fo near his unquier, and 


reſtleſs Enemies. The Factions, and Animoſities at London, 


required his preſence there; and he thought the Army 


would be ſooner recruited there, than at fo great a diſtance; The Ear: 


ſo that he march d directly from Thame to London, where he 


found Jealouſy and Contention enough; leaving his Army frmrhame 
Quarter'd about St Alban s. Whilſt the Affairs of the Parlia- 


ment were in this Diſtraction, the King recover d great Re- 


putation; and the Seaſon of the year being fit for Action, all % Se 


. .* 0 . 3 ; A 
Diſcontents, and Factious Murmurings, were adjourn d to the 
next Winter. 5 


Tu r end of the Treaty, in which We left the Chief Com- nN 


manders of the Corniſh Forces, with Commiſſioners of the 
other Weltcrn Counties, was like that in other places; for not- 
wighſtanding thoſe extraordinary obligations of Oaths, and 
receiving the Sacrament, circumſtances in no other Treaty, 
the Parliament no ſooner ſent their Votes, and Declarations 
to them (the ſame which are before mention'd upon the Trea- 
ties in — art and Cheſbire (and ſome Members of their 


own to overlook and perplex them, but all Peaceable Inclina- 
tions were laid aſide; ſo that (having in the mean time indu- 


ſtriouſly levied Money, throughout Somerſet and Devon, upon 
Friends and Enemies; and a good Body of Men) the Night 


before the expiration of the Treaty and Ceſſation, Fames Chud- 


leigh the Major General of the Rebels, brouglit a ſtrong Party 
of Horſe and Foot within two miles of Launceſton, the head 
Quarter of the Corniſh, and the very next Morning, the Ceſ- 


fation not being determin'd till after twelve of the Clock in 


the Night, march'd upon the Town, where they were not 
ſufficiently provided for them. For though the Commanders 
of the Corniſh had employ'd their time, as uſefully as they 


could, during the Ceffation, in preparing the Gentry « that 


Country, and all the Inhabitants, to ſubmit to a Weckly Tax 
8 3 | -: "on 


to London ; 
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for the ſupport of that Power, which defended them; over 
and aboye which, the Gentlemen, and Perſons of Quality, 
freely brought in all their Plate to be diſpoſed of to the Pub- 
lick; and though they foreſaw, after the Committee of Parlia- 
ment came into the Country, that the Treaty would conclude 


without fruit, and therefore St Ralph Hopton, and St Bevil 
 Greenvil repair d to Launceſton the day before the expiration of 


the Treaty, to meet any attempt ſhould be made upon them: 
Vet, being to Feed, and Pay their ſmall Forces out of one 


County, they had been compell'd to Quarter their Men at a 


great diſtance, that no one part might be more oppreſs d than 
was neceſſary: ſo that all that was done the firſt day, was by 
the advantage of Paſſes, and lining of Hedges, to keep the 
Enemy in Action, till the other Forces came up; which they 
ſeaſonably did, towards the Evening; and then the Enemy, 
who receiv'd great loſs in that days Action, grew fo heart- 
les, that in the Night they retir d to Obington, fifteen Miles 
from the place of their Skirmiſh. After which many ſmall 
Skirmiſhes, enſued for many days, with various ſucceſs; ſome- 


times the Corniſh advancing in Devon, and then retiring a- 


gain; for it appear'd now, that a form'd Army was marching 
againſt them, 4 Far Superior in Number, that there was no 
reaſonable hope of reſiſtance. 


Tie kel, TOwARDs the middle of May, the Earl of Stamſord 
Stamtord march d into Cornu il, by the North Part, with a 2 of four- 


macher in- 
to Cornwal 


with an 
Army. 


teen hundred Horſe and Dragoons, and five thouſand four 
hundred Foot by the Poll, with a Train of thirteen Braſs Ord- 


nance, and a Morter Piece, and a very plentiful Magazine of 
Victual, and Ammunition, and every way in as good an Equi- 
page, as could be provided by Men who wanted no Money ; 


whilſt the King's ſmall Forces, being not half the Number, 


and unſupplied with every uſeful thing, were at Launceſton ; 
of whom the Enemy had fo abſolute a contempt, though they 


| knew they were marching to them, within fix or ſeven Miles, 


that they conſider d only how to take them after they were 


being the only part of Cornwal eminent! 


diſperſed, and to prevent their running into Pendennis Caſtle 
to give them farther trouble. To which purpoſe having en- 
_ camped themſelves upon the flat top of a very high Hill, to 


which the Aſcents were very ſteep every way, near Stratton, 
y difa 


King's Service, they ſent a Party of twelve hundred Horſe and 
Dragoons, under the Command of Sr George Chudleigh, Father 
to their Major General, to Bodmin to ſurpriſe the High She- 
riff, and principal Gentlemen of the Country; and thereby, 


not only to prevent the coming up of any more ſtrength to 


rhe King's Party, but, under the Awe of ſuch a power of 


_ Horſe, to make the whole Country riſe for them. This de- 


ſign 


feed to the 


. 


. 


my 
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ſign, which was not in it ſelf unreaſonable, proved fortunate 
to the King. For his Forces which march'd from Launceſton, 
with a reſolution to Fight with the Enemy, upon any diſad- 
vantage of Place or Number (which, how hazardous ſoever, 
carried leſs danger with it, than retiring into the County, or 
any thing elſe that was in their power) eaſily now refolv'd 
to Aſſault the Camp in the abſence of their Horſe; and with 
this reſolution, they march d on Monday the fifteenth of May, 
within a Mile of the Enemy; being ſo deſtitute of all Provi- 
ſions, that the beſt Officers had but a Bisker a Man a day, for 
two days, the 14 looking upon them as their o n. 
Ox Tueſday the fixtcenth of May, about five of the Clock 
in the Morning, they difpofed themſelves to their work ; ha- 
ving ſtood in their Arms all the Night. The Number of Foor 
was about two thouſand four hundred, which they divided 
into four parts, and agreed on their ſeveral Provinces. The 
firſt was een by the Lord Mohun, and St Ralph Hop- 


ton; who undertook to Aſſault the Camp on the South ſide. 


Next them, on the left hand, St John Berkley, and St Bevil 
Greenril were to force their way; St Nicholas Slanning, and 
Colonel Trevannion were to Aſſault the North ſide; and, on 
the left hand, Colonel Thomas Baſſet, who was Major General 


of their Foot, and Colonel William Godolphin were to advance 


with their Party; each Party having two Pieces of Cannon 
to diſpoſe as they found neceſſary: Colonel John Digby Com- 
manding the Horſe and Dragoons, being about five hundred, 
ſtood upon a Sandy Common which had a way to the Camp, 
to take any advantage he could of the Enemy, if they Charg d; 
otherwiſe, to be firm as a Reſerve. : 

Ix this manner the Fight begun; the King's Forces preſs- 


ing, with their utmoſt vigour, thoſe four ways up the Hill, 
and the Enemies as obſtinately defending their ground. The 


Fight continued with very doubtful ſuccels, till towards three 
of the Clock in the Afternoon; wlien word was brought to 
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the Chief Officers of the Corniſh, that their Ammunition was 


ſpent to leſs than four Barrels of Powder; which {concealing 


the defect from the Soldiers) they reſolv'd could be only ſup- 
plied with Courage: and therefore, by Meſſengers to one 


another, they agreed to adyance with their full Bodies, with- 
out making any more ſhor, till they reach d the top of the 
Hill, and fo might be upon even ground with the Enemy; 
wherein the Officer's Courage, and Reſolution, was fo well 
ſeconded by the Soldier, that they begun to get ground in all 
paces; and the Enemy, in wonder of rhe Men, who out- 
aced their ſhot with their Swords, to quit their Poſt, Major- 
General Chudleigh, who order d the Battle, failed in no part of 
a Soldier; and when he ſaw his Men recoil from les Num- 

S 4 bers, 


The Ear! « 
beaten near 
Stratton, 


May 16. 


though it is true their whole Number was not above ſix or 
ſevenſcore, might have done great miſchief to the ſeveral Par- 
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bers, and the Enemy in all places gaining the Hill upon him, 
himſelf advanced, with a good ſtand of Pikes, upon that 
Party which was led by St John Berkly, and St Bevil Greenvil ; 
and Charg'd them ſo ſmartly, that he put them into diſorder; 


Sr Bevil Greenvil, in the ſhock, being borne to the Ground, 


but quickly reliev'd by his Companion; they ſo reinforced 
the Charge, that having Rill'd moſt of the Aflailants, and diſ- 

erſed the reſt, they took the Major General Priſoner, after 
ba had behaved himſelf with as much Courage, as a Man 
could do. Then the Enemy gave ground apace, inſomuch as 
the four Parties, growing nearer and nearer as they aſcended 
the Hill, between three and four of the Clock, they all met 
together upon one ground near the top of the Hill; where 
they embraced with unſpeakable joy, each congratulating the 
others ſucceſs, and all e the wonderful bleſſing 


of God; and being there poſſeſs d of ſome of the Enemies 


Cannon, they turn d them upon the Camp, and advanced to- 
gether to perfect the Victory. But the Enemy no ſooner un- 


derſtood the loſs of their Major General, but their hearts 


fail d them; and being fo reſolutely preſs d, and their ground 
loſt, upon the ſecurity and advantage whereof, they wholly 
depended, ſome of them threw down their Arms, and others 
fled; diſperſing themſelves, and every Man ſhifting for him- 


ſelf: Their General, the Earl of Stamford, giving the exam 


ple, who (having ſtood at a ſafe diſtance all the time of the 
Battle, environ'd with all the Horſe, which in ſmall Parties, 


tics of Foot, who with ſo much difficulty ſcaled the ſteep Hill 


aſſoon as he ſaw the day loſt, and ſome ſay ſooner, made all 


imaginable haſtc to Exeter, to prepare them for the condition 


they were ſhortly to expect. 


Tus Conquerors aſſoon as they had gain'd the Camp, 
and diſperſed the Enemy, and after publick Prayers upon 
Place, and a ſolemn Thankſgiving to Almighty God for their 
Diliverance and Victory, ſent a ſmall Party of Horſe to pur- 
ſue the Enemy for a Mile or two; not thinking fit to purſue 
farther, or with their whole Body of Horſe, leſt Sr George 
ſhould return from Bodmin with his ſtrong Body of Horſe and 
Dragoons, and find them in diſorder; but contenting them- 
ſelves with the Victory they had obtain d upon the place, 
which, in Subſtance as well as Circumſtance, was as ſignal a 
one, as hath happen d to either Party ſince the unhappy di- 


ſtraction; for on the King's Party were not loſt in all above 


fourſcore Men; whereof few were Officers, and none above 


the degrce of a Captain; and though many more were hurt, 


not above ten Men dicd aftcrwards of their wounds. On the 
| Par- 
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Parliament fide, notwithſtanding their advantage of ground, 
and that the other were the Aſſailants, above three hundred 


were (lain on the place, and ſeventeen hundred taken Priſoners, 
with their Major General, and above thirty other Officers. 


They took likewiſe all their Baggage and Tents, all their Can- 


non, being, as was faid before, thirteen Pieces of Braſs Ord- 
nance, and a Braſs Mortar- piece; all their Ammunition, be- 
ing ſeventy Barrels of Footer, and all other forts of Ammu- 
nition proportionable, and a very great Magazine of Bisket, 
and other excellent Proviſions of Victuals; which was as ſea- 
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ſonable a Bleſſing as the Victory, to thoſe who, for three or 


four days before, had ſuffer'd great want of Food as well as 


ſleep; and were equally tired with duty and hunger. The 


Army reſted that night, and the next day, at Stratton; all 
dels taken by expreſs Meſſengers, to diſperſe the news 


CA 


of their ſucceſs to all parts of that Country, and to guard the 


Paſſes upon the River Tamar, whereby to hinder the return 
of the Enemies Horſe and Dragoons. But S* George Chudleigh 
had no ſooner, with great triumph, diſperſed the High Sheriff, 
and Gentlemen, who intended to have call'd the poſſe Comi- 
tatus, according to their good cuſtom, for the Aſſiſtance of 


the King's Party, and with little reſiſtance enter'd Bodmin, 


when he recciv'd the fatal News of the loſs of their Camp 


and Army at Stratton. Upon which, with as much haſte, and 


diſorder, as ſo great a conſternation could produce among 4 


People not acquainted with the Accidents of War, leaving 


many of his Men and Horſes a Prey to the Country People, 


| himſelf, with as many as he could get, and keep together, got 
into Plymouth; and thence, without interruption or hazard, 


into Exeter. | Rn 

Tux Earl of Stamford, to make his own Conduct and Miſ- 
fortune the lefs cenſur d, induſtriouſly ſpread abroad in all 
_ and confidently ſent the fame information to the Par- 
iament, That he had been betray d by James Chudleigh ; and 
That, in the heat of the Battle, when the hope of the day 


*ſtood fair, he had Voluntarily, with a Party, run over to 


the Enemy, and immediately Charg d the Parliament Forces 


* which begot in all Men a general apprehenſion of Treachery, 
«the Soldiers fearing their Officers, and the Officers their 


„Soldiers revolt; and thereupon the Rout enſued. Whereas 


the truth is, as he was a young Man of excellent Parts, and 


Courage, he perform'd the part of a right good Commander, 
both in his Orders, and his Perſon; and was taken Priſoner 
in the Body of his Enemy, whither he had Charg'd with un- 
daunted Courage, when there was no other expedient in rea- 
fon left. But this {c2ndal {o without colour caſt on him, and 
entertain'd with more credit than his ſervices had merge 

| (for 
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(for from the time of his Engagement to the Parliament, he al 
had ſerv'd not only with full Ability, but with notable ſucceſs, _ 
and was the only Man that had given any interruption to the TY 
proſperity of the Corniſh Army, and in a night-skirmiſh, at be 
Bradock Down ncar Okington, ſtruck a greater terror into the 
them, and diforder'd them more than they were at any other * 
time) wrought ſo far upon the young Man, together with the pu 


kind uſage, and reception he found as a Priſoner amang the th. 
Chief Officers, who lov'd him as a Gallant Enemy, and one to 
like to do the King good Service if he were recover'd to his | 
Loyalty, that after he had been Priſoner about ten days, he fro 


I freely declar d, That he was convinced in his Conſcience, Þ 
| «and Judgment, of the errors he had committed; and, upon the 

c romiſe made to him of the King's Pardon, frankly offer d to me 

7 joyn with them in his Majeſty's Service; and ſo gave ſome « þ 

q countenance to the reproach that was firſt moſt injuriouſly cc 
caſt upon him. 5 ©] 
C Tas truth is, he was of too good an underſtanding, and « ,, 
3 too much generoſity in his nature, to be affected to the Cauſe ce gc 
* which he ferv'd, or to comply with thoſe Arts, which he ſaw 1 
practiſed to carry it on; and having a Command in Ireland « & 

when the War firſt broke out, he came thence into England, ut 

with a purpoſe to ſerve the King; and to that end, ſhortly up 

after his Majeſty's coming to Oxford, he came thither to ten- and 


der his Service; but he found the Eyes of moſt Men fix'd cur. 
upon him with prejudice and jealouſy there, both for his Fa- 
mily's fake, which was notoriouſly lifaffeded to the King, 
and for ſome errors of his own, in that Plot, that was ſo much 
ſpoken of, to bring up the Northen Army to awe the Par- 
liament; in which buſineſs, being then a very young Man, 
and of a ſtirring Spirit, and defirous of a Name, he had ex- 
preſs d much Zeal to the King's Service, and been buſy in 
inclining the Army to engage in ſuch Petitions, and Under- 
takings, as were not gracious to the Parliament. But when 
that diſcovery was made by M Goring, as is before remem- 
ber d, and a Committee appointed to examine the Combi- 
nation, this Gentleman, wrought upon by hopes, or fears, in 
his Examination, ſaid much that was 3 to the 
Court, and therefore, bringing no other Teſtimony with him 
to Oxford, but of his own Conſcience, he recciv'd nothing 
like Countenance there ; whereupon he return'd to Londen, 
_ ſufficiently incenſed that he was neglected; and was quickly 
entertain d, for their Weſtern employment, where his neareſt 
Friends were throughly engaged. But after this defeat, his 
tormer pathon being allay'd and his obſervation and expe- 
rience convincing him, that the deſigns of the Parliament 


were not ſuch as were pretended, he reſign d himſelf to thoſe ¶ und 
| | who 
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who firſt conquer'd him with Force, and then with Reaſon 
and Civility; and, no doubt, was much wrought upon by 
the diſcipline, and integrity of the Forces, by whom he had 
been ſubdued ; and with the Piety, Temper, and Sobriety of 
the Chief Commanders, which indeed was moſt exemplary, 


and worthy the Cauſe for which they were engaged; the Re- 
pautation, and Conſcience whereof, had alone carried them 
through the diffculties, and ſtreights, with which they were 
to contend. 


Tuts Army, willing to rclicve their Friends of Cornwal, 


from the burden which they ſuſtain'd fo patiently, haſten'd 
their march into Devon-ſhire, not throughly rclolv'd whe- 
| ther to attack Plymouth, or Exeter, or both; when advertiſe- 
ment came to them, by an Expreſs from Oxford, © That the 


* King had ſent Prince Maurice, and the Marquis of Hertford, 


with a very good Body of Horle to joyn with them, and that 


*they were advanced towards them as far as Somerſet-ſhire ; 


Land that St William Waller was deſigu'd by the Parliament, 


*to viſit the Weſt, with a new Army, which would receive 
*4 good recruit from thoſe who eſcaped from the Battle of 
* Stratton; So that it was neceſſary for all the King's Forces 
in thoſe Parts to be united in a Body, aſſoon as might be; here- 
upon it was quickly refolv'd to leave ſuch a Party at TP 
and Milbrook as might defend Faithful Cornwal from any In- 
curſions of Plymouth, and with their Army to march Eaſt- 
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ward; their number encreaſing daily upon the Reputation of 


their new wonderful Victory; many Volunticrs coming to 


them out of Devon-ſhire, and very many of their Priſoners 


profeſſing they had been ſeduced, and freely offering to ſerve 


the King againſt thoſe who had wrong d both; who, being en- 
— 


under ſome of their own converted Officers, behaved 


themſelves afterwards with great Honeſty and Courage. And 


ſo making no longer ſtay by the way, than was neceſſary for 
the refreſhing of their Troops, the Corniſh Army, for that was 
the ſtyle it now carried, march'd by Exeter, where the Earl 


of Stamford, with a ſufficient Garriſon, then was; and ſtaying 
only two or three days to fix ſmall Garriſons, whereby that 
Town, full of fear and apprehenſion, might bt kept from 


having too great an influence upon ſo populous a County, 


advanced to Tiverton, where a Regiment of Foot of the Par 


liament, under Colonel Ware, a Gentleman of that Country, 
had fix d themſelves; hoping St William Waller would be as 
ſoon with them for their relief, as the Corniſh would be to 
force them; which Regiment being eaſily diſperſed, they ſtay d 
there to expect new Orders from the Marquis of Hertford. 
Wuaen the loſs of Reading was well digelted, and the King 
underſtood the declining Condition of the Earl of Efſex's 
my Amy, 
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Army, and that he would either not be able to advance, or 


not in ſuch a manner, as would give him much trouble at Ox- _ 
ford; and hearing in what proſperous ſtare his hopeful Party «i 
in Cornwwal ſtood, whither the Parliament was making all haſte th 


to ſend S? William Waller, to check their good ſucceſs; his Ma- 77 
jeſty refolv'd to ſend the Marquis of Hertford into thoſe parts, De 


the rather becauſe there were many of the prime Gentlemen KY 
of Wilt-ſhire, Dorſet-ſhire, and 1 who confidently thi 
undertook, if the Marquis went through thoſe Counties, with VA 
ſuch aſtrengrh as they ſuppoſed the King would ſpare to him, 
they would in a very ſhort time raiſe ſo conſiderable a Power, qu 
as to oppoſe any force the Parliament ſhould be able to ſend. on 
When the Marquis was ready for his Journey, news arriv'd pic 
of the great Victory at Stratton; ſo that there was no danger the 
in the Marquis's being able to joyn with that little Corniſh Ar- we 
my; and then there would appear indeed a viſible Body wor- the 
thy the name of an Army. This put ſome Perſons upon de- Þ qr; 
firing, that Prince Maurice (who was yet in no other Qua- ke 


lity of Command, than of a private Colonel of Horſe, but had of 
always behav'd himſelf with great Courage and Vigilance) ane 
might be likewiſe diſpoſed into a Command of that Army. % 
Hereupon the King aſfign'd him, and his Highnels willingly I ſel 
accepted to be Lieutenant General under the Marquis; who dir 
for many reaſons, beſides that he was actually poſſeſs d of ir, I ha, 
was thought fit to have the ſuperior power over thoſe Weſtern 
Counties, where his Fortune lay, and the Eſtimation, and 
Reverence of the People to him was very great. So the Prince 
and the Marquis, with Prince Maurice, and the Earl of Car- 
narron's and Colonel Thomas Howard's Regiment of Horlc 
(the Earl being General of the Cavalry) advanced into the 
Welt; and ſtaying only ſome few days at Salisbury, and after 
in Dorſet-ſhire, whilſt ſome new Regiments of Horſe and 
Foot, which were Levying by the Gentlemen in thoſe Parts, 
came up to them, made all convenient haſte into Somerſer-ſbire, 
being — to joyn with the 2 aſſoon as might be; 
preſuming they ſhonld be then beſt able to perfect their new 
Levies, when they were out of apprehenſion of being «lifturbe' 
by a more powerful Force. For S* William Waller was already 
march'd out of London, and uſed not to ſtay longer by tlie 
way than was unavoidably neceflary. 5 
Is the Marquis's firſt entrance into the Weſt, He had an 
unſpeakable lots, and the King's Service a far greater, by the 
death of MI. Rogers, a Gentleman of a rare Temper, and ex- 
ccllert Underſtanding ; who beſides that he had a great In- 
teroſt in the Marquis, being his Couſin- german, and to out of one 


that private Relation, as well as Zeal to the Publick, paſſi- but 
onately inclincd to advance the Service, had a wonderful great W hac 


inllucace 
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influence upon the County of Dorſet, for which he ſerv'd as 
one of the Knights in Parliament; and had ſo well deſign'd 
all things there, that Poole, and Lyme (two Port-Towns in 
that County, which gave the King afterwards much Trouble) 
if He had liv'd, had been undoubtedly reduced. But by his 
Death all thoſe hopes were cancell'd, the ſurviving Gentry of 
that Shire being, how well affected ſoever, ſo unaQtive, that 
the progreſs, that was that year made there to the King's ad- 
vantage, ow'd little to their Aſſiſtance. 
ABOUT the middle of June, Prince Maurice, and the Mar- 
quis, with ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred Horſe, and about 
one thouſand new levied Foot, and ſeven or eight Ficld- 
Pieces came to Chard, a fair Town in Somerſet-ſhire, nearcit 
the edge of De von- ſbire; where, according to order, they 


were met by the Corniſh Army; which conſiſted of above three Tie Marquis 
thouſand excellent Foot, five hundred Horſe, and three hun- 
dred Dragoons, with four or five Field-pieces; ſo that, Of- Maurice, 


with their 


hcers and all, being joyn'd, they might well pals for an Army 


of ſeven thouſand Men; with an excellent Train of Artillery, , c 


and a very fair proportion of Ammunition of all forts, and 
ſo good a reputation, that they might well promiſe them- 


ſelves a quick increaſe of their Numbers. Yet if the extraor- 


dinary temper and virtue of the Chief Officers of the Corniſh 
had not been much ſuperior to that of their Common Sol- 


| diers, who valued themſelves high, as the Men whole courage 


had alone vindicated the King's Caule in the Weſt, there 
might have been greater diſorder at their firſt joyning, than 
could eaſily have been compoſed. For how ſmall ſoever the 
Marquis's Party was in Numbers, it was ſupplied with all the 
General Officers of a Royal Army, a General, Lieutenant 
General, General of the Horle, General of the Ordnance, a 
Major General of Horſe, another of Foot, without kee 

ing ſuitable Commands for thoſe who had done all that was 
paſſed, and were to be principally relied on for what was to 


come. So that the Chief Officers of the Corniſh Army, by 


joyning with a much leſs party than themſelves, were ar belt 
in the condition of Private Colonels. Yet the ſame Publick 
thoughts ſtill fo abſolutely prevail'd with them, that they 
quieted all murmurings, and emulations among Inferior Of- 
hcers, and Common Soldiers; and were, with equal candour 
and eſtimat ion, valucd by the Prince and Marquis, who be- 
thought themſelves of all expedients, which might prevent 

any future miſunderſtanding. 
TavxTON was the firſt place they reſoly'd to viſit, being 
one of the faireſt, largeſt, and richeſt Towns in Somerſet-ſhire ; 
but withal as eminently affected to the Parliament, where they 
had now a Garriſon; but they had nor yet the ſame Courage 
| they 


of Her:ttord 
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they recover'd afterwards. For the Army was no ſooner drawn 
near the Town, the head Quarters being at Orchard, a Houſe 
of the Portmans, two miles from the Town, but the Town 
{ent two of their ſubſtantial Inhabitants to Treat ; which, 
though nothing was concluded, ſtruck that terrour into the 
Garriion (the Priſoners in the Caſtle, whereof many were 
Men of good Fortunes, impriſon d there as Malignants, at the 
{ame time raiſing ſome commotion there) that the Garriſon 
fled out of the Town to Bridgewater, being a leſs Town but 
of a much ſtronger ſituation; and, with the ſame panick fear, 
the next day from thence; fo that the Marquis was poſſeſs d, 
in three days, of Taunton, Bridgewater, and Dunſtar-Caſtle, 
ſo much ſtronger than both the other, that it could not have 
been forced; yet . the dexterity of Francis Windham, who 
wrought upon the tears of the owner, and maſter of it. Mr 
Lutterel, was, with as little Blood-ſhed as the other, deliver'd 
up to.the King; into which the Marquis put him, that took 
it, as Governour; as he well deſerv'd. 55 

Tus Government of Taunton he committed to Str John 
 Stawell, a Gentleman of a very great Eſtate in thoſe parts; 
who, from the beginning, had heartily and perſonally engaged 
Himſelf and his Children for the King ; and was in the firſt 
form of thoſe who had made themſelves obnoxious to the 
Parliament. The other Government, of Bridgewater, was 
conferr'd upon Edmund Windham, High Sheriff of the Coun- 
ty, being a Gentleman of a Fortune near the place, and of a 
good perſonal Courage, and unqueſtionable Affection to the 
Cauſe. The Army ſtayed about Taunton ſeven or eight days, 
for the ſettling thoſe Garriſons, and to receive Advertiſements 
of the Motion, or Station of the Enemy; in which time they 
loſt much of the Credit, and Reputation, they had with the 
Country. For whereas the Chief Commanders of the Cor- 


niſb Army, had reſtrain'd their Soldiers from all manner of 


Licenſe, obliging them to ſolemn, and frequent Actions of 
Devotion, inſomuch as the fame of their Religion, and Diſci- 
= was no leſs than of their Courage, and thereupon 
Ralph Hopton (who was generally conſider d as the General 
of that Army, though it was govern'd by ſuch a Commiſſion 
as is before remember d) was greedily expected in his own 
Country, where his Reputation was ſecond to no Man's; the 
Horſe, that came now with the Marquis, having lived under 
a looſe Diſcipline, and coming now into plentiful Quarters, 
unviſited by an Army, eminent for their Diſaffection, were 
diſorderly enough to give the Enemy credit in laying more 
to their Charge than they deſerv d; and by their Licenſe 
hinder'd thoſe orderly Levies, which ſhould have brought in 
a ſupply of Money, for the regular payment of the 2 5 
| This 
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This extravagancy produced another miſchief, ſome jealouſy, 
or ſhadow of it, between the Lord Marquis and Prince Mau- 
rice; the firſt, as being better verſed in the Policy of Peace, 
than in the Myſteries of War, deſiring to regulate the Soldier, 
and to reſtrain him from uſing any Licence upon the Coun- 
try, and the Prince being thought ſo wholly to incline to 
the Soldier, that he neglected any conſideration of the Coun- 
, and not without ſome defign of drawing the ſole depen- 
dance of the Souldier upon himſelf. But here were the Feds 
rather ſown of diſlike, than any viſible diſinclination pro- 
duced; for after they had ſettled the Garriſons before men- 
tion d, they advanced, with Unity and Alacrity, Eaſtward, to 
find out the Enemy, which was gather'd together in a con- 
ſiderable Body, within leſs than twenty Miles of them. 
WurirsrT ſo much time was ſpent at Oxford, to prepare 
the ſupplies for the Weſt, and in ſettling the manner of 


ſending them; which might have been done much ſooner, 


and with leſs noiſe; the Parliament foreſaw, that if all the 
Weſt were recover'd from them, their Quarters would by 
degrees be fo ſtreighten'd, that their other Friends would 
quickly grow weary of them. They had till all the Weſtern 
Ports at their Devotion, thoſe in Cornwal only excepted ; 
and their Fleets had always great benefit by it. And though 
moſt of the Gentry were engaged againſt them, as they were 
in truth in many parts throughout the Kingdom, yet the 
Common People, eſpecially in the Cloathing parts of Somer- 
ſet- ſbire, were generally roo much inclined to them. So that 
they could not want Men, if they ſent a Body of Horſe, and 
ſome Arms, to countenance them ; with the laſt of which, 
they had ſufficiently ſtored the Sea Towns which were in their 
hands. And therefore they reſolv'd, that though they could 


not eaſily recruit their Army, they would ſend ſome Troops me. 


lia - 


ment ſent Sr 


of Horſe and Dragoons, into the Weſt, to keep up the Spi- W. Waller 


rits of their Friends there. And for the conduct of this ſer- into the uf 
vice, they made choice of S* William Waller, a Member of the "a5 * 


Houſe of Commons, and a Gentleman of a Family in Kent. 
Sr William Waller had been well bred ; and, having ſpent 


ſome years abroad, and ſome time in the Armies there, re- 


turn d with a good Reputation home; and ſhortly after, ha- 
ving Married a young Lady, who was to inherit a good For- 
tune in the Welt, he had a quarrel with a Gentleman of the 
lame Family, who had the Honour to be a meanial Servant to 
the King in a place near his Perſon; which, in that time, was 
attended with Privilege and Reſpect from all Men. Theſe two 
Gentlemen diſcourſing with ſome warmth together, St Wil- 
liam Waller receiv'd ſuch provocation from the other, that 
he ſtruck him a blow over the face, ſo near the Gate of Weſt- 

minſter- 


made a Caralcade or two into the Weſt, fo fortunately, that 
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minſter- Hall, that there were Witneſſes, who ſwore, © That it 
ce was in the Hall it ſelf, the Courts being then ſitting; which, 
according to the rigour of Law, makes it very penal; and the 
credit the other had in the Court, made the proſecution to 
be very ſevere ; inſomuch as he was at laſt compelled to re- 
deem himſelf at a dear ranſom; the benefit whereof, was con- 
ferr'd on his adverſary, which made the ſenſe of ir the more 
grievous; and this produced in him fo eager a ſpirit againſt 
the Court, that he was very open to any temptation, that 


might engage him againſt it; and fo concurring in the Houſe 


of Commons with all thoſe Counſels which were moſt Vio- 
lent, he was employed in their firſt Military Action, for the 
reducing of Portſmonth; which he effected with great caſe, as 
is remember'd before; and when the Earl of Eſſex had put 
the Army into Winter Quarters, he had with ſome Troops, 


he had not only beat up ſome looſe Quarters, but had ſur- 
priſed a tixt and fortihed Quarter, made by the Lord Fer- 
bert of Ragland near Gleceſter ; in which he took above 
twelve hundred Priſoners with all the Officers; being a 
number very little inferior to his own Party; which is like- 


wiſe particularly remember'd before. So that he got great 


Reputation with the. Parliament and the City; and was 
there call'd William the Conqueror. And it is very truc, that 
they who look'd upon the Earl of Eſex as a Man that would 
not keep them company to the end of their Journey, had 
their Eyes upon St William Waller, as a Man more for Thci: 
turn; and were deſirous to extol him the more, that he might 
eclipſe the other. And therefore they prepared all things for 
his march, with ſo great expedition = ſecrecy, that the Mar- 
quis of Hertford was no ſooner joyn'd to the Corniſh Troops 
(in which time Bridgewater, and Dunſtar, and ſome othe: 
laces were reduced from the Parliament) before he was in- 
orm'd that S* William Waller was within two days march of 
him, and was more like to draw ſupplies to him from Briſtol, 
and the parts adjacent, which were under the Parliament, than 
the Marquis could from the open Country ; and therefore i: 
was held moſt Counſellable to adyance, and engage him, 
whilſt he was wept roo ſtrong; and by this means they 
| ſhould continue ſtill their march towards Oxford; which they 

were now inclined to do. 3 
TnOoVGAu S' Villiam aller himſelf continued ſtill at Bath. 
yet the remainder of thoſe Horſe and Dragoons that eſcaped 
out of Cornwal, after the Battle of Stratton, and ſuch other a5 
were ſent out of Exeter for their eaſe, when they apprehended 
a Siege, and thoſe Soldiers who fled out of Taunton, and Bridge- 
water, and other Regiments of the Country were by Alexande! 
Popham, 


of their Horſe, 
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Popham, Strode, and the other Deputy Lieutenants of the Mi- 


litia for Somerſet, rallied; and with the Train'd-Bands, and 


Voluntier Regiments of the Country, drawn together, with 
that confidence, that when the Marquis had taken up his head 
Quarters at Somerton, the 2 break of day, fell 
upon a Regiment of Dragoons, quarter d a Mile Eaſtward 
from the Town; and gave ſo brisk an Alarm to the King's 
Army, that it was immediately drawn out, and adyanced upon 
the Enemy (being the firſt they had ſeen make any ſtand be- 


fore them, ſince the Battle of Stratton) who making ſtands 


upon the places of advantage, and maintaining little Skirmiſhes 
in the Rear, retired in no ill order to Wells; and the King's 
Forces ſtill purſuing, they choſe to quit that City likewiſe; 
and drew their whole Body, appearing in number as conſide- 
rable as their Purſuers, to the top of a Hill, call'd Mendip-Hill, 
overlooking the City of Wells, which they had left. The day 
being far ſpent, and the March having been long, the Mar- 
quis, with all the Foot, and Train, ſtayed at Hells; but Prince 
Maurice, and the Earl of Carnarvon, with Sr Ralph Hopton, 
and Sr 
to look upon the Enemy on the top of the Hill; who ſuffer' d 
them, without interruption, to gain the top of the Hill level 
with them, and then, in a very orderly manner, facing with 
a large Front of their Horſe, to give their Foot and Baggage 
leiſure and ſecurity, retired together as the Prince advanc'd. 
This, and the natural contempt the King's Horſe yet had of 


the Enemy, which in all Skirmiſhes and Charges had been 
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John Berkly, and two Regiments of Horle, reſoly'd 


hitherto beaten by them, made the Prince judge this to be 


but a more graceful running away; and therefore follow'd 


them farther, over thoſe large Hills, till the Enemy, who 


were anon to paſs through a Lane, and a Village call'd Chen 


ton, were compell d, before their entrance into the Lane, to 


leave their Reſerve; which faced about much thinner than it 
was over the Hill ; which opportunity and advantage was no 
ſooner diſcern d, as had been foreſeen, but the Earl of Car- 


narvon ( who always Charged home) with an incomparable 
4 the Enemy, and preſs d them ſo hard, that 


Gallantry Charge 
he enter d the Lane with them, and Routed the whole Body 


two miles. | | 
By T this was like to have been a dear ſucceſs; for St Mil- 


liam Waller, who lay with his gew* Army at Bath, and had 


drawn to him a good ſupply out of the Garriſon at Briſtol, 
bad directed this Body which was in Somerſet, to retire be- 
tore the King's Forces till they ſhould joyn with him, who 
had ſent a freſh, ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons, to aſſiſt 
their Retreat; which, by the advantage of a Hedge, had 
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and follow d the execution of them above 
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march'd without being diſcover'd: fo that the Earl of Carnar- 
von, being a ſtranger in the Country and the ways, purſued 
the Enemy into S* William Waller's Quarter's, and till himſelf 
was preſs d by a freſh Body of Horſe and Dragoons; when he 
was neceſſitated to retire in as good order as he could, and 
ſent the Prince, who follow d him, word of the danger which 
attended them. His Highneſs hereupon, with what haſte he 
could, drew back through the Village; chooſing rather, with 
very good reaſon, to attend the Enemy in the plain Heath, 
than to be engaged in a narrow paſſage: thither the Earl of 
Carnarvon with his Regiment came to him, broken and chaſed 
by the Enemy; who immediately drew up a large Front of 
Horſe and Dragoons, much ſtronger than the Prince's Party, 
who had only his own, and the Earl of Carnarvon's Regi- 
ments, with ſome Gentlemen Voluntiers. The ſtreight, and 


neceſſity he was in, was very great; for as he might ſcem 


much too weak to Charge them, ſo the danger might proba- 
| bly be much greater to retire over theſe fair Hills, being pur- 
ſued with a freſh Party much ſuperior in number. Therefore 
he took a gallant Reſolution, to give the Enemy a brisk 
Charge with his own Regiment upon their advance, whilſt 
the Earl rallied His, and prepared to ſecond him, as there 
ſhould be occaſion. This was as ſoon and fortunately exe- 
cuted as reſolvd; the Prince in the head of the Regiment 
Charging ſo vigorouſly, that he utterly broke, and routed 
that part of the Front that recciv'd the impreſſion. But al- 
moſt half the Enemies Horſe, that, being extended larger than 
his Front, were not Charg'd, wheeled about, and Charg'd 
the Prince in the Rear; and at the ſame time the Earl of Car- 
narvon, with his rallied Regiment, Charg'd Their Rear; and 
all this ſo throughly perform'd, that they were mingled one 


among the other, and the good Sword was to decide the con- 


troverſy, their Piſtols being ſpent in the cloſe. The Prince 
himſelf receiv'd two ſhrew'd hurts in his head, and was beaten 
off his Horſe ; but he was preſently reliev'd, and carried off; 
and the Enemy totally routed, and purſued again by the Earl 


of Carnaryon; who had a fair execution upon them, as long 


as the light countenanced his chaſe, and then he return'd to 
the head Quarters at Wells; there having been in theſe Skir- 
miſhes threeſcore or fourſcore Men loſt on the Prince's Party, 
and three times that number by the Enemy; the Action be- 
ing too quick to take many Priſoners. 
Ar Wells the Army reſted many days, as well to recover 
the Prince's wounds, being only cuts with Swords, as to con- 
ſult what was next to be done; for they were now within 
diſtance of an Enemy that they knew would Fight with them. 
Por St Willam Waller was at Bath with his whole Army, much 


encreatc 
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encreaſed by thoſe who were chaſed out of the Weſt; and 
reſoly'd not to advance, having all advantages of Proviſions, 
and Paſlcs, till a new ſupply, he every day expected from 
London, were arriv'd with him. On the other ſide, the Mar- 
quis was not only to provide to meet with fo vigilant an Ene- 
my, but to ſecure himſelf at his Rear, that the diſaffection 


ol the People behind him, who were only ſubdued, not con- 


verted, upon the advance of S* William aller, might not take 
freſh Courage. Though Cornwal was reaſonably ſecured, to 
keep off any impreſſion upon it ſelf from Plymouth, yet De- 
yon-ſhire was left in a very unſafe poſture; there being only a 
{mall Party at Columb-Fobn, a Houle of St Fobn Ackland's three 
miles off Exeter, to controul the Power of that City, where 
the Earl of Stamford was; and to diſpute not only with any 


commotion, that might happen in the Country, but with any 


power that might arrive by Sea. Upon theſe conſiderations, 
and the intelligence, that the Parliament had ſent directions 
to the Earl of Warwick their Admiral, © To attend the Deyon- 
« ſhire Coaſt with his Fleet, and take any advantage he could, 
the Marquis, by the advice of the Council of War, ſent S* 


John Berkly back into Devon-ſhire, with Colonel Howard's 


Regiment of Horle, to Command the Forces which were 
then there, and to raiſe what Numbers more he could poſſi- 
bly, for the blocking up that City, and reducing the Coun- 
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ty; and upon his arrival there, to ſend up to the Army Sr 
James Hamilton's Regiment ot Horle and Dragoons; which 
had been left in Devon-ſhire ; and, by the Licence they took, 


ther, he did not leſlen at all his own Numbers, yet gave great 
ſtrength to the reducing thoſe parts, as appear d afterwards 
by the ſucceſs. | 

_ AFTE x this diſpoſition, and eight or ten days reſt at Wells, 
the Army generally expreſſing a cheerful impatience to meet 
with the Enemy, of which, at that time, they had a greater 


contempt, than in reaſon they ſhould have; the Prince, and 


Marquis, advanced to Frome, and thence to Bradford within 


 weaken'd the King's Party; ſo that by ſending this relief thi- 


four Miles of Bath. And now no day paſſed without Action, 
and very ſharp Skirmiſhes; St William Waller having receiv'd 


from London a freſh Regiment of five hundred Horſe under 
the Command of Sr Arthur Haſlerig; which were ſo com- 
pleatly Arm'd, that they were call'd by the other fide the 
Regiment of Lobſters, becauſe of their bright Iron ſhells, 
with which they were cover'd, being perfect Cuiraſſiers; 
and were the firſt ſeen fo Arm'd on either fide, and the firſt 
that made any impreſſion upon the King's Horle ; who, being 
unarm'd, were not able to bear a ſhock with them; beſides 
that they were ſecure from hurts of the Sword, which were 
1 2 
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almoft the only Weapons the other were furniſh'd with. 
Tur Contention was hitherto with Parties; in which the 


Succelles were various, and almoſt with equal loſſes: for as 


St William Waller, upon the firſt advance from Wells, beat up 
a Regiment of Horſe and Dragoons of St Fames Hamilton's, 
and diſperſed them; ſo, within two days, the King's Forces 
beat a Party of His from a Paſs near Bath, where the Enemy 
loſt two Field-Picces, and near an hundred Men. But St Mil- 
lam Waller had the advantage in his ground, having a good 
City, well furniſh'd with proviſions, to quarter his Army to- 
gether in; and fo in his choice not to Fight, but upon extra- 
ordinary advantage. Whereas the King's Forces mult either 
diſperſe themlſetves, and fo give the Enemy advantage upon 


their Quarters, or, kceping near together, lodge in the Field, 


and endure great diſtreſs of Proviſion; the Country being ſo 
diſaffected, that only force could bring in any ſupply or relief. 


Hereupon, after ſeveral attempts to engage the Enemy to a 


Battle upon equal terms, which having the advantage, he wiſe- 
ly avoided ; the Marquis, and Prince Maurice, advanced with 
their whole Body to Marsfield, tive miles beyond Bath to- 
wards Oxford; preſuming, that, by this means, they ſhould 


drau the Enemy from their place of advantage, his chief buſi- 


neſs being to hinder them from joyning with the King. And 
if they had been able to 2 that temper, and had neg- 
lected the Enemy, till he had quitted his advantages, it is pro- 


bable they might have fought upon as good terms as they de- 


fired. But the unreaſonable contempt they had of the Enemy, 
and confidence they ſhould prevail in any ground, together 
with the ſtreights they endured for want of Proviſions, and 
their want of Ammunition, which was ſpent as much in the 


daily Hedge Skirmiſhes, and upon their Guards, being ſo near 


as could have been in Battle, would not admit the patience; 
for S William Waller, who was not to ſuffer that Body to 
joyn with the King, no ſooner drew out his whole Army ro | 
Lanſdown, which look'd towards Marsfield, but they ſuffer d 


themſelves to be engaged upon great diſadvantage. 


Nek IT was upon the fifth of when S* William Waller, as 


Lanidown 
July 5. 


ſoon as it was light, poſſeſs d himſelf of that Hill; and after 
he had, upon the brow of the Hill over the high - way, raiſed 
Breaſt- works with faggots and earth, and planted Cannon 
there, he ſent a ſtrong Party of Horſe towards Marsfield ; 
which quickly Alarm'd the other Army, and was ſhortly driven 
back to their Body. As great a mind as the King's Forces bad 
to cope with the Enemy, when they had drawn into Battalia, 


and found the Enemy fixed on the top of the Hill, they re- 
ſolv d not to attack them upon fo great diſadvantage; and fo 
retired again towards their old Quarters: which S* Williant 

| aller 
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Waller perceiving, ſent his whole Body of Horſe and Dra- 
goons, down the Hill, to Charge the Rear and Flank of the 
King's Forces; which they did throughly, the Regiment of 
Cuirathers ſo amazing the Horſe they Charg'd, that they to- 
cally routed them; and, ſtanding firm and unſhaken themlelves, 
gave ſo great terror to the King's Horle, who had never be- 
fore turn d from an Enemy, that no example of their Officers, 
who did their parts with invincible Courage, could make 
them Charge with the ſame Confidence, and in the ſame man- 
ner they had uſually done. However, in the end, after S* Ni- 
cholas Slanning with three hundred Muſquetcers, had fallen 


upon, and beaten their Reſerve of Dragooners, Prince Mau- 


rice, and the Earl of Carnarvan, Rally ing their Horſe, and 
winging them with the Corniſh Muſqueteers, Charg'd the Ene- 


mies Horſe again, and totally routed them; and in the ſame 


manner receiv'd two Bodies more, and routed and chaſed 


them to the Hill; where they ſtood in a place almoſt inacceſ- 


ſible. On the brow of the Hill there were Breaſt-works, on 
which were pretty Bodies of {mall ſhot, and ſome Cannon; 
on cither Flank grew a pretty thick Wood towards the decli- 
ning of the Hill, in which ſtrong Parties of Muſquetcers were 
placed; at the Rear, was a very fair Plain, where the Re- 
ſerves of Horſe and Foot ſtood rariged ; yet the Corniſh Foot 


were ſo far from being appall d at this diſadvantage, that they 


defired to fall on, and cried out, That they might have 
*leave to fetch off thoſe Cannon. In the end, order was 
given to attempt the Hill with Horſe and Foot. Two ſtrong 
Parties of Muſqueteers were ſent into the Woods, which flank- 
ed the Enemy; and the Horſe and other Muſqueteers up the 
Road way, which were Charg'd by the Enemies Horſe, and 
Routed; then St Bevil Greenvil advanced with a Party of 
Horſe, on his right hand, that ground being beſt for them; 
and his Muſqueteers on the left; himſelf leading up his Pikes 
in the middle; and in the face of their Cannon, and Small- 
ſhot from the Breaſt-works, gained the brow of the Hill; 
having ſuſtain'd two full Charges of the Enemies Horſe; bur 
in the third Charge his Horſe failing, and giving ground, he 
receiv d, after other wounds, a blow on the Head with 2 
Poll-Ax, with which he fell, and many of his Officers about 
him; yet the Muſqueteers Fired fo faſt upon the Enemies 
Horſe, that they quitted their ground, and the two Wings, 
who were ſent to clear the Woods, having done their Work, 
and gain'd thoſe parts of the Hill, at the fame time beat off 
their Enemies Foot, and became poſſeſs d of the Breaſt- works; 
and ſo made way for their whole Body of Horſe, Foot, and 


Cannon, to aſcend the Hill; which they quickly did, and 
| planted themſelres on the ground they had won; the Enzniy | 
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retiring about Demy Culvering ſnot behind a Stone Wall up- 
on the ſame Level, and ſtanding in reaſonable good order. 
EIT HER Party was ſufficiently tired, and battered, to be 
contented to ſtand ſtill. The King's Horfe were ſo ſhaken, 
that of two thouſand which were upon the Field in the morn- 
ing, there were not above fix hundred on the top of the Hill. 
The Enemy was exceedingly ſcatter'd too, and had no mind 
to venture on plain ground with thoſe who had beaten them 
from the Hill; ſo that, exchanging only ſome ſhot from their 
Ordnance, they look'd one upon another till the night inter- 
pos'd. About twelve of the Clock, it being very dark, the 
Enemy made a ſhew of moving towards the ground they had 


Toft; butgiving a ſmart Volly of Small-ſhot, and finding them- 


ſelves Anſwer d with the like, they made no more noiſe; 
which the Prince obſerving he ſent a Common Soldier to 
hearken as near the place, where they were, as he could; who 
brought word, That the Enemy had left lighted matches in 
*the Wall behind which they had lain, and were drawn off 
*the Field; which was true; ſo that, aſſoon as it was day, 
the King's Army found themſelves poſſels'd entirely of the 
Field, and the Dead, and all other Enſigns of * Sr Wil- 


liam Waller being march d to Bath, in fo much diſorder and 


apprehenſion, that he had left great ſtore of Arms, and ten 
Barrels of Powder, behind him; which was a very ſeaſonable 
ſupply · to the other fide, who had ſpent in that day's Service, 
no leſs than fourſcore Barrels, and had not a ſafe proportion 


Ix this Battle, on the King's part, there were more Offi- 
cers and Gentlemen of Quality ſlain, then Common Men; and 
more hurt, than Slain, That which would have clouded any 


Victory, and made the loſs of others leſs ſpoken of, was the 


death of S Bevil Greenvil. He was indeed an excellent Per- 
ſon, whoſe Activity, Intereſt, and Reputation, was the Foun- 
dation of what had bcen done in Cornwal; and his Temper, 
and Aﬀection, ſo Publick, that no accident which happen'd, 
could make any impreſſions in Him; and his cxample kept 


others from taking any thing ill, or at leaſt ſeeming to do lo. 
In a word, a brighter Courage, and a gentler Diſpoſition, 


were never married together to make the moit chearful, and 

Very many Officers and Perſons of Quality were hurt; 
as the Lord Arundel of Wardour,ſhot in the Thigh with a brace 
of Piſtol Bullets; St Ralph Hopton ſhot through the Arm 
with a Muſquet; St George Vaughan, and many others, hurt 
in the Head of their Troops with Swords and Poll-Axes; of 
which none of name died. But the morning added much to 


the Melancholy of their Victory, wacn the Field was entirely 


their 


advertiſement from the Marquis, but, wit 


Of the Rebellion, &c. | 
their own. For S* Ralph Hopton riding up and down the Field 
to viſit the hurt Men, and to put the Soldiers in order, and 
readineſs for motion, ſiting on his Horſe, with other Officers 
and Soldiers about him, near a Waggon of Ammunition, in 
which were eight Barrels of Powder; whether by treachery, 
or meer accident, is uncertain, the Powder was blown up; 
and many, who ſtood neareſt kill'd ; and many more maim'd ; 
among whom St Ralph Fopton, and Serjeant Major Sheldon 
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were miſerably hurt; of which, Major Sheldon,who was thought 


to be in lets danger than the other, died the next day, to the 
general grief of the whole Army, where he was wonderfully 
belov'd, as Man of an undaunted Courage, and as great gen- 
tleneſs of Nature. St Ralph Hopton, having hardly fo much 


life, as not to be number d with the dead, was put into a Lit- 
ter, and then the Army march d to their old Quarters at Marſ- 


field; exceedingly caſt down with their mornings misfortune 


(Sr Ralph Hopton being indeed the Soldiers darling) where 


they repos d themſelves the next day, principally in care of 
Sr Ralph Hoepton; who, though there were hope of his reco- 
very, was not fit to Travel. In this time many of the Horſe, 
which had been routed in the morning, before the Hill was 
won, found the way to Oxford; and, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe who run away, reported all to be loſt, with many 
particular accidents, which they fancied very like to happen 
when they left the Field; but the next day brought a punctual 

hal, a deſire of a Re- 
giment or two of freſh Horſe, and a ſupply of Ammunition ; 


whereupon the Earl of Crawford with his Regiment of Horfe 


conſiſting of near five hundred, was directed to advance that 
way, with ſuch a proportion of Ammunition as was deſir d. 
AFTER a days reſt at Marsfeld, it being underſtood that 
Sr William Waller was ſtill at Bath (his Army having been ra- 
ther ſurpriſed and diſcomforted, with the incredible boldneſs 
of the Corniſþ Foot, than much weaken'd by the Number 
ſlain, which was no greater than on the King's part) and that 


he had ſent for freſh ſupply from Briſtol ; it was concluded, 


my, than to ſtay and attend the Enemy, who was ſo near his 


ſupplies: And ſo they march'd towards Chippenham. But when 


Sr William Waller had intelligence of the blowing up of the 
Powder, of which he well knew there was ſcarcely enough 
before, and of the hurt it had done, he infuſed new Spirit into 


his Men; and verily believ'd that they had no Ammunition, 


and that the loſs of Sr Ralph Hopton (whom the People took 
to be the Soul of that Army, the other Names being not ſo 
much ſpoken of, or ſo well known, and at this time belicy'd 
to be dead) would be found in the Spirits of the Soldiers; and 


rather to march to Oxford, and fo to joyn with the King's Ar- 


having : 
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having gotten fome freſh Men from Briſtol, and more from 
the inclinations of the three Counties of Wilts, Gloceſter, and 


Somerſet, which joyn'd about Bath, in the moſt abſolute diſ- 


affected parts of all three, he follow'd the Marquis towards 
Chippenham ; to which he was as near from Bath, as the other 
from Marsfield. 

T u & next day, carly in the morning, upon notice that the 
Enemy was in diſtance, the Prince, and the Marquis drew 
back the Army through Chippenham, and preſented themſelves 
in Battalia to the Enemy; being very well contented to Fight 
in ſuch a place, where the ſucceſs was to depend more on their 
Foot, who were unqueſtionably excellent, than on their Horle, 
which were at beſt weary, though their Othcers were, to En- 
vy, forward and reſolute. But Sr William Waller, who was a 
right good chooſer of advantages, liked not that ground; re- 
lying as much upon his Horſe, who had gotten Credit, and 
Courage, and as little upon his Foot, who were only well 
Arm'd, and well Bodicd, very vulgarly Spirited, and Of- 
ficer'd: fo that having ſtood all night in Battalia, and the Ene- 
my not coming on, the Prince and Marquis, the next day, ad- 
vanced towards the Devizes; S* Nicholas Slanning, with great 
Spirit and Prudence, ſecuring the Rear with ſtrong Parties of 
Muſqueteers; with which he gave the Enemy, who preſs'd 
upon them very ſmartly, fo much Interruption, that S* Wil- 
liam Waller, deſpairing of overtaking, ſent a Trumpet to the 
Marquis, with a Letter; offering a pitch'd Field at a place of 
his own choofing, out of the way. The which being eaſily 
underſtood to be only a Stratagem to beget a delay in the 
march, the Marquis carried the Trumpet three or four Miles 
with him, and then ſent him back with ſuch an Anſwer as was 


fit. There were, all this day, perpetual and ſharp Skirmiſhes 


in the Rear; the Enemy preſſing very hard, and being always 
with loſs repulſed, till the Army ſafely reach d the Devizes. 
T x ex the caſe was altcr'd for their retreat to Oxford, the 
Enemy being upon them with improvement of Courage, and 
improvement of Numbers; Sr William Waller having diſperied 
his Warrants over the Country, ſignifying, ©* That he had 
*bearen the Marquis, and requiring the People To riſe in 
ce all places for the apprehenſion of his ſcatter d and diſperſed 


Troops; which confidence, Men conceiv'd, could not pro- 
cced from leſs than a manifeſt Victory; and fo they flock d 


to him as the Maſter of the Field. The Foot were no more 
now to make the retreat, the ſituation of the place they were 
now in, bcing ſuch as they could move no way towards Ox- 
ford, but over a Campagne of many Miles, where the ſtronger 


in Horſe muſt needs prevail. 


HEktvroN, it was unanimouſly adviſed, and conſented 
| 1 3 
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to, that the Lord Marquis and Prince Maurice ſnould that 


night break through, with all the Horſe, to Oxford; and that 
Sr Ralph Flapton (who, by this, was ſuppoicd palt danger of 
death, and could hear and ſpeak well cnough, though he could 
not fee or ſtir) with the Earl of Marlborough, who was Ge- 
ncral of the Artillery, the Lord Mohun, and other good Ot- 
ficers of Foot, ſhould ſtay there with their Foot and Cannon, 
where it was hoped they might defend themſelves, for a few 
days, till the General might return with relief from Oxford ; 
which was not above thirty Miles off. This reſolution was 
purſued ; and, the ſame night, all the Horſe got ſafe away into 
the King's Quarters, and the Prince, and Marquis, in the 
morning, came to Oxford; by which time Sr William Waller 
had drawn all his Forces about the Devizes. The Town was 
open, without the leaſt Fortification, or Defence, but {mall 
Ditches and Hedges; upon which the Foot were placed, an 
ſome pieces of Cannon convenicntly planted. The Avenues, 
which were many, were quickly Barricadoed to hinder the 
entrance of the Horſe, which was principally apprehended. 
Sr William Waller had ſoon notice of the remove of the Horle ; 
and therefore, intending that purſuit no farther, he brought 
his whole Force clole to the Town, and belcaguer'd it roand ; 
and having raiſed a Battery upon a Hill near the Town, he 
pour d in his ſhot upon it without intermiſſion, and attempted 
to enter in ſeveral other places with Horſe, Foot, and Can- 
non; but was in all places more reſolutely reliſted, and re- 
— At the ſame time, having Intelligence (as his Intel- 

igence was always molt exact in v hatſoever concern d him) 


of the Earl of Crawford's marching with a ſupply of Powder, 


according to order, after tlie firſt Battle of Lanſdown, he ſent 
2 ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons to intercept him; who 
before he knew of the alterations which had happen'd, and 
of the remove of the Horſe towards Oxford, was fo far en- 
gaged, that he hardly eſcaped with the loſs of his Ammuni- 
tion, and a Troop or two of his Horſe. os 

Dos this improvement of his ſucceſs, St William Waller 
reckon'd his Victory out of queſtion; and thereupon ſent a 
Trumpet into the — ras to ſummon the Beſieged, to let them 
know, © That he had cut off their relief, and that their Stato 
vas now deſperate; and therefore adviſed them to ſubmit 


*themlelves to the Parliament, with whom he would mediarc 


eon their behalf. They in the Town were not ſorry for the 

Overture; not that they apprehended, it would produce any 
Conditions they ſhould accept, but that they might gain ſome 
time of reſt by it: for the ftreights they were in, were too 


great for any minds not prepared to preſerve their Honour at 


any rates, When the Enemy came firſt before the Town, and 
. the 


; 
| 
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the Guards were ſupplied with Ammunition for their duty, 
there was but one Hundred and fifty weight of Match left in 
the Store; whereupon diligent Officers were directed to ſearch 
erery Houſe in the Town, and to take all the Bed-cords they 
could find, and to cauſe them to be ſpeedily beaten, and boyl- 
ed. By this ſuddain expedient, there was, by the next morn- 
ing, provided fifteen hundred weight of ſuch ſerviceable 
Match, as very well endured that ſharp ſervice. The compals 
of the ground they were to keep, was ſo large, and the Ene- 
my preſod fo hard upon all places, that their whole Body 
were upon perpetual duty together, neither Officer or Soldier 


having any time for reſt; and the activity of the Chief Of- 


ficers was moſt neceſſary to keep up the Courage of the Com- 
mon men, who well enough . the danger they were 
in, and therefore they were very glad of this Meſſage; and 
return d, That they would ſend an Officer to Treat, if a Ce(- 
* ſation were agreed to during the time of the Treaty; which 
was conſented to, if it were ſuddenly expedited. 

Ox the Party of the Beſieged were propoſed ſuch terms, as 
might take up moſt time in the Debate, and might imply 
Courage and Reſolution to hold out. Sr William Waller, on 
the other hand, offer d only Quarter, and Civil uſage to the 
Officers, and leave to the Common Soldiers to return to their 
Houſes without their Arms, except they would voluntarily 
chooſe to ſerve the Parliament. Theſe being terms many of 
the Officers would not have ſubmirted to in rhe laſt extreme, 
the Treaty ended; after thoſe in the Town had gained what 
they only look'd for, ſeven or eight hours ſleep, and fo long 
time ſparing of Ammunition. The truth is, S* William Waller, 
was fo confident that they were at his Mercy, that he had 
written to the Parliament, © That their work was done, and 
That by the next Poſt, he would ſend the Number, and 
* Quality of his Priſoners; neither did he imagine it poſſible, 
that any relief could have been ſent from Oxford; the Earl 
of Eſſex, to whom he had ſignified his ſucceſs, and the poſture 

he was in, lying with his whole Army at Thame, within ten 
Miles of it. But the importance was too well underſtood by 
the King to omit any thing, that might, with the utmoſt ha- 
zard, be attempted for the redeeming thoſe Men, who had 
wrought ſuch wonders for him. And therefore, aſſoon as the 
Marquis, and Prince, arriv'd at Oxford, with the fad and un- 
expected news, and relation of the diſtreſs of their Friends, 
though the Queen was then on her march towards Oxford, and 
the King had appointed to meet her two days Journey for her 
ſecurity, his Majeſty reſolv d to take only his own Guards ot 


Horſe, and Prince Rupert's Regiment for that expedition; and 


ſent the Lord Wilmer with all the reſt of the Horſe, to march 


that 


couſe 
open 
marcl 
at han 
*Prin 
IT 
vancec 
choſe 
ſo faſt 
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could | 
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that very day in which the advertiſement came to him, towards 
the Devizes; ſo that the Marquis and the Prince coming to 
Oxford on the Monday morning, the Lord Wilmer, that night, 
moved towards the work; and Prince Maurice returning with 


him as a Voluntier, but the Lord Wilmer Commanding in 


Chief, appear d, on the Wedneſday about noon, upon the plain 


within two Miles of the Town. 
Txt Lord Wilmot had with him fifteen hundred Horſe, and 
no more, and two ſmall Field-pieces, which heThot off to give 
the Town notice of his coming; having it in his hopes, that, 
ir being a fair Campagne about the Town, when the Enemy 
ſhould rife from before ir, he ſhould be able in ſpiglit of them 
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to joyn with the Foot, and fo to have a fair Field for it; 


which would be ſtill diſadvantageous enough, the Enemy be- 
ing Superior by much in Horſe, very few of thoſe, who had 
broken away from the Devizes (except the Prince himtelf, 
the Earl of Carnarvan, and ſome other Officers) being come 
up with them, becauſe they were tired, and diſperſed. The 
Enemy, careful to prevent the joyning of this Party of Horſe 
with the Foot, and fully advertiſed of their coming, drew off, 
on all parts, from the Town; and put themſelves in Battalia 


upon the top of a fair Hill, called Roundway-Down ; over 


which the King's Forces were neceſſarily to march, being 
full two Miles off the Town; they within conceiv'd it hardly 


poſſible, that the relief, they expected from Oxford, could fo 


ſoon arrive; all the Meſſengers, who were ſent to give no- 
Lice of it, having miſcarried by the cloſencls of the Siege; and 
therefore ſuſpected the warning Pieces from the Plain, and 


the drawing off the Town by the Enemy, to be a Stratagem to 


couſen the Foot from thoſe Poſts they defended, into the 
open Field; and fo, very reaſonably, being in readineſs to 
march, they waitcd a ſurer Evidence, that their Friends were 


at hand; which ſhortly arriv'd; and aſſur d them, That the 


*Prince was near and expected them. 
Ir will be caſily concciv'd, with what mag ev they ad- 
vanced to meet him; but St William Waller ha 


purpoſely 


choſe that ground to hinder that conjunction, and advanced 


ſo faſt on the Lord Milmot, that without ſuch removes, and 
traverſes, as might give his Men ſome apprehenſion, that Lord 


could not expect the Foot from the Town; and therefore he 


put his Troops in order upon that ground to expect the Enc- 

mies Charge, who were {omewhat more than Muſquet-ſho: 

off in order of Battle. — 
HERE S Milliam Waller, out of pure Gayety, departed 


from an advantage he could not again recover; for being in 


excellent order of Battle, with ſtrong wings of Horſe to his 


Foot, and a good Reſetve placed, and his Cannon uſefully 


planted, 


: 
8 
E 
1 
| 


planted, apprehended ſtill tlie conjunction between the Horſe 
and the Foot in the Town, and gratifying his Enemy with th 
ſame contempt, which had ſo often brought inconveniencie 
upon them, and diſcerning their number Inferior to that h 


had before (as he thought) malter'd, he march'd, with his, 


whole Body of Horle, from his Foot, to Charge the Enemy; 


appointing Sr Arthur Haſlerig with his Cuirathers apart, to 


make the firſt impreſſion; who was encdunter'd by S* Fohy 
Byron, in whoſ& Regiment the Earl of Carnarvon Charg d as 


a Volunticr; and after a — Conflict, in which St Arthur 
Iz 


Haſlerig receiv'd many wounds, that impenitrable Regiment 
was Routed, and, in a full Carcer, chaſed upon their othe 


Horſe. At the fame time, the Lord Wilmot Charging them 
from diviſion to diviſion, as they were ranged, in half an 


The Battle 
of Round- 
way Down 
wöcrein Sr 
William 
Waller is 
Route i. 


hour, ſo ſuddain Alterations the accidents of War introduce, 
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the whole entire Body of the Triumphant Horſe were fo to- 
tally Routed, and Diſperſed, that there was not one of them} 


to be ſeen upon that large ſpacious Down; every Man ſhift-F 
ing for himſelf with greater danger by the Precipices of that 


Hill, than he could have undergone by oppoſing his purſuer. 
But as it was an unhappy ground to fly, fo it was as ill for the 


purſuer; and after the Rout; more periſh'd by fall and bruiſes 
from their Horſes, down the Precipices, than by the Sword. 


The Foot ſtood ſtill firm, making ſhew of a gallant Reſiſtance; 
but the Lord Wilmot quickly ſeiſed their Cannon, and turn'd 


them upon them, at the ſame time that the Corniſþ Foot, who | 
were by this come from the Town, were ready likewile ta 


Charge them; upon which their hearts failed; and ſo they 


were Charged on all tides, and either kill'd, or taken Pri- 


ſoners, very few eſcaping; the Corniſh retaining too freſh a 


— — 


3 of their late diſtreſſes, and revenging themſelves on 
thoſe who had contributed thereunto. St William Waller him- 


ſelf, with a ſmall Train, fled into Briſtol, which had ſacri- 
ficed a great part of their Garriſon in his Defeat; and ſo were 
even ready to expire at his entry into the Town, himſelf bring- 
ing the firſt news of his diſaſter. 2 8 
Tus glorious day, for it was a day of Triumph, redeem'd 
for that time the King's whole Affairs, ſo that all Clouds that 
ſnadow d them ſeem'd to be diſpell'd, and a bright light of 
ſucceſs to ſhine over the whole Kingdom. There were in 
this Battle ſlain, on the Enemies part, above fix hundred on 


the place; nine hundred Priſoners taken, beſides two or three 


hundred retaken and redeem'd whom they had gathered up 
in the Skirmiſhes, and purſuit ; with all their Cannon, being 
eight Pieces of Braſs Ordnance; all their Arms, Ammuni- 
tion, Waggons, Baggage, and Victual; eight and twenty Foot 


hundred 


Enſigus, and nine Cornets; and all this by a Party of fifteen 


r 
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hundred Horſe, with two ſmall Field-pieces (for the Victory 
was perfect, upon the matter, before the Corniſh came up; 
though the Enemies Foot were ſufftcr'd to ſtand in a Body, 
uncharged, out of ceremony, till They came; that they might 
be refreſh'd with a ſhare in the Conqueſt) againſt a Body of 
full two thouſand Horſe, five hundred Dragoons, and near 
three thouſand Foot, with an excellent Train of Artillery. 
So that the Corniſh had great reaſon to think their deliverance, 


and Victory at Roundway, more ſignal and wonderful, than 


the other at Stratton, fave that the firſt might be thought the 
Parent of the latter, and the loſs on the King's Party was leſs; 


for in This there was (lain very few; and, of Name, none 


but Dudley Smith, an boneſt and valiant young Gentleman; 
who was always a Voluntier with the Lord Wilmor, and a- 


| mongſt the firſt upon any Action of danger. 


B ESIDEs the preſent fruit of this Victory, the King re- 


' ceiv'd an advantage from the Jealouſy, that, from theace 


grew among the Officers of the Parliament Armies. For S* 


William Waller believ'd himſelf to be abſolutely betray d, and 
| facrificed by the Earl of Eſſex, out of envy of the great things 
he had done, which ſeem d to eclipſe his Glories; and com- 


plain d, That he lying with his whole Army within ten 


F © miles of Oxford, ſhould ſuffer the chief ſtrength of that place 
c to march thirty miles to deſtroy him, without fo much as 
Lending out a Party to follow them, or to Alarm Oxford, 


«by which they would have been probably recalled. On the 


| other hand, the Earl, diſdaining to be thought his Rival, re- 


proach'd the other with © Unſoldierly negle&s, and want of 
Courage, to be beaten by a handful of Men, and to have 
«deſerted his Foot and Cannon, without engaging his own 
«Perſon in one Charge againſt the Enemy. Whercever the 


fault was, it was never forgiven; but from the Enmity that 


proceeded from thence, the King often cftexwards reaped very 


_ notable, and ſeaſonable advantages; Which will be remem- 


ber'd in their places. 


Tu is blefled Defeat happen'd to be upon the ſame day, 


| and upon the ſame time of the day, when the King met the 


Queen upon the Field near Keinton, under Edge-hill, where 


the Battle had been tought in October before; and before their 


Majeſties came to Oxford, they receiv d the happy news of 
it, It is eaſy to imagine the joy with which it was recciv'd, 
all Men railing their f.llen Spirits to roo great a height, as 


though they ſhould now go through all the work without 
| farther oppoſition; and this tranſport to either extremes was 


too natural upon all the Viciſſitudes of the War; and it was 


| tome allay to the welcome news of the Victory to ſome Men, 


that it had been obtain'd under the Command and — 
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of Wilmot; who was very much in Prince Rupert's diſeſteem, 
and not in any notable * of favour with the King, but 
much belov d by all the good fellowſhip of the Army; which 
was too great a Body. It was now time for the King's Ar- 
my, Victorious in ſo many Encounters, to take the Field: 
upon What Enterpriſe, was the Queſtion. This overthrow 
of Waller had infinitely ſurpriſed, and encreaſed the diſtra- 
Ctions at London. They had ſeen the Copy of the Warrants, 
which his Vanity had cauſed to be diſperſed, after the Action 
at Lanſdou /n; in which he declared, © That he had Routed the 
te Marquis's Army, and was in purſuit of them; and there- 
te fore Commanded the Juitices of Peace, and Conſtables, to 
te give order for the apprehenſion of them, as they fled diſ- 
te perſed; and expected every day, that the Marquis would 
be {ent up Priſoner ; and now to hear that his whole invin- 
cible Army was defeated, and himſelf fled, upon the matter, 
alone (for ill news is for the moſt part made worſe, as the 
belt is reported to be better than it is) brought them to their 
Wits _ ſo that they could little advance the recruiting the 
Earl of Eſſex his Army; who in his Perſon likewiſe grew more 
ſullen towards them, and reſented their little regard of him, 
and grew every day more converſant with the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Holland, and others who were moſt weary of 
the War, and would be glad of Peace upon eaſy terms. 
Tie Kine Tusk King's Army receiv'd a fair addition, by the con- 


So 2 2 with thoſe Forces which attended the Queen; for 
Keinton, her Majeſty brought with her above two thouſand Foot, well 


=» "rae Arm'd, and one thouſand Horle, and fix pieces of Cannon, 
Reni. and two Mortars, and about one hundred Waggons. So that 
as ſoon as their Majeſties came to Oxford, the Earl of Eſſex, 

who had ſpent his time about Thame, and Aylesbury, without 

any Action after that Skirmiſh in which M Hambden was (lain, 

ſave by ſmall Parties of which there was none of Name, or 

Note, but one handſome ſmart conflict between a Party of 

five hundred Horſe and Dragoons, Commanded by Colonel 
Middleton, a Scotch-mraan, on the Parliament Party, and a Re- 

giment of Horſe, Commanded by Se Charles Lucas, on the 
King's; where, after a very Soldicrly conteſt, and more blood 

drawn than was uſual upon ſuch Actions, the King's Party 
prevail'd, returning with ſome Priſoners of Name, and the 
{laughter of one hundred of the Enemy, not without ſome 

— od, loſs of their own: The Earl, I lay, retired with his Army 
rie, from broken, and diſhearten'd ro Uxbridge, giving over any thought 
Thame of fighting with the King, till he ſhould be recruited, with 
Amy Horte, Men, and Money; and ſuffering no leſs in the talk ot 
Cxvricge. the People (who began to aſſume a great freedom in diſcourſe) 
for not iuterpoſing to hinder the Queen's march to eg 

an 
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and joyning with the King, than for ſitting ſtill ſo near Ox- 


ford, whilſt the Lord Wilmot went from thence to the ruin of 


Sr William Waller. | 

AFTER which Defeat the Lord Wilmot retired to Oxford 
to attend his Majeſty ; and the Corniſh Army (for that name 
it deſervedly kept ſtil], though it receiv'd ſo good an encreaſe 
by the Marquis, and Prince's joyning with them) drew back, 
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and poſſeſs d themſelves of Bath, which was ſoon quitted to. 


them, upon the overthrow of Waller ; that Garriſon being 


withdrawn to reinforce Briſtol. At Bath they reſted, and re- 


freſh'd themſelves, till they might receive new Orders from 


the King; who, upon full advice, and conſideration of the 


State he was in, and the broken condition of the Encmy, re- 
ſolv d to make an attempt upon the City of Hriſtel; ro which 
Prince Rupert was molt inclined, for his being diſappointed, 
in a former deſign; and where there were many well affected 
to the King's Service from the beginning, and more ſince the 
execution of thoſe two eminent Citizens. And the diſeſteem 


generally had of the Courage of Nathaniel Fiennes, the Go- 


vernour, made the deſign to be thought the more reaſonable ; 
{o the Marquis, and Prince Maurice return'd to Bath, upon 
agreement to appear, on ſuch a day, with their whole ſtrength 
before Byiſtol, on the Somerſet-ſhire ſide, when Prince Rupert 


with the 7 7 Forces would appear beſore it, on the Glo- 
Wh 


cefter-ſhire 11d 


Ox the four and twenticth of Fuly, both Armies ſat down, nriftol K. 


before it; Quartering their Horſe in that manner, that none fa v 


could go out or in to the City, without great Hazard of being 
taken; in the ſame day with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Seamen, 
who were prepared before, they ſeiſed all the Ships that were 


in King- road; which were not only laden with gools of great 


Prince Rus 
pert: | 


value, as Plate, Money, and the beſt fort of all Commodi- | 


ties, which thoſe who ſuſpected the worſt had ſent aboard, 
but with many Perſons of Quality ; who, being unwilling to 


| run the hazard of a Siege, thought that way to have ſecured 
| themſelves, and to have eſcaped to London; and fo were all 


taken Priſoners. The next day, Prince Rupert came to his 
Brother, and the Marquis, and a General Council of all the 


- Officers of both Armies being aſſembled, it was De- 


ated, * In what Manner, they ſhould proceed, by Aſſault or 
* Approach. TOW ; 
Tur were in the Town five and twenty hundred Foot, 


and a Regiment of Horſe and Dragoons ; the line about the 


Town was finiſh'd; yet in ſome places the graft was wider, 
and deeper than in others. The Caſtle within the Town was 
very well prepared, and ſupplied with great ſtore of Provi- 
lions to endure a Siege. The opinions were ſeveral: The Of- 


ticers © 


4 
2 
4 
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ficers of the Corniſh were of opinion,“ That it was beſt to pro- 
*cced by way of Approach; becauſe, the ground being very 
good, it would in a very ſhort time be done; and fince there 
« was no Army of the Enemy in a poſſibility to relieve it, the 
« ſecureſt way would be the belt ; whereas the Works were 
«ſo good, that they muſt expect to loſe very many Men; 
*and if they were bcaten off, all their Summer hopes would 
be deſtroyed; it not being eaſy, again to make up the ſpi- 

te rit of the Army for a new Action. Beſides, they alledg d, 


«the well affected Party in the City, which was believ'd to 


be very great, would, after they had been cloſely Beſieged 
*rhree or four days, have a greater influence upon the Sol- 
« dicr, and be able to do more towards the Surrender, than 


_ © they could upon a Storm; when they would be equally ſen- 


« {ible of the diſorder of the Soldier, and their own damage 
*by plunder, as the other; and the too late example of the 
<« executed Citizens, would keep Men from offering at any 
tei nſurrection in the City. 

On the other hand, Prince Rupert, and all the Officers of 
His Army very earneſtly defir'd to Aſſault it; alledg d, The 
* Work to be caſy, and the Soldiers fitter for any brisk at- 
* tempt, than a dull patient deſign; and that the Army would 
*« be more weaken d by the latter, than the former: that the 
City, not having yet recover d the conſternation of St Mi- 
cim Waller's Defeat, was lo full of horror, that it would make 
*a very weak Defence: that there was no Soldier of expe- 
ce rience in the Town, and the Governour himſelf not like to 
*endure the terror of a Storm: whereas, if they gave them 
te time to conſider, and to look long upon them with a Wall 
* between, they would grow confirm'd, and reſolute, and cou- 

rage would ſupply the place of skill; and having plenty of 

* all kinds of Proviſions within the Town, they would grow 


«ſtrong, and peremptory, whilſt the Beſiegers grew leſs vi- 


t gorous, and diſhearten'd. Theſe reaſons, and the Prince's 
importunity, with ſome inſinuations of knowing more than 
was fit to be ſpoken, as if fomewhat would be done within the 
Town, that muſt not be mention'd, and a glorious contempt 
of danger, prevailed fo far, that it was conſented to, on all 
parts, to Aſſault the Town the next morning at three places on 
the Somerſet-ſhire ſide, and at three places on the Gloceſter-ſbir? 
| fide, at the break of day. The truth is, both opinions, with 
regard to their different circumſtances, were in themſelves rea- 
ſonable: for the Gloceſter-ſhire tide, where Prince Rupert was, 
might be {torm'd, the graff being ſhallow, and the Wall, in 
ſome places, low, and weak; which could not be cafily Ap- 
rere . reaſon the ground was rocky, and the Redoubts 
igh and very ſtrong, which overlook d the ground; on — 

| Other 
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; other fide, the ground was very eaſy to approach, and as in- 
convenient, and dangerous to Storm, by reaſon of a plain le- 
vel before the Line, and a broad and deep graff, and the 
x line throughout, better flanker'd than the other. 
: Tu t next Morning, with little other Proviſions fit for ſuch j 
4 a Work, than the Courage of the Aſſailants, both Armies fell 
J on. On the Welt fide, where the Corniſh were, they affaulred 
1 the Line in three places; one diviſion led by S* Nicholas Slan- 
| ning, aſſiſted with Colonel John Trevannion, Lieutenant Co- 
| lonel Slingsby,and three more Field Officers; too great a num- 1 
J : ber of ſuch Officers to conduct fo ſmall a Party as five hun- 
dred Men, if there had not been an immoderate diſdain of 
: danger, and appetite of glory: Another diviſion, on the right 
hand, was led by Colonel Buck , aſſiſted by Colonel Wagſtaffe, 
Colonel Bernard Aſtley, who commanded the Regiment of 
9 the Lord Marquis Hertford, with other Field Officers: And 
4 the third 5 on the left hand, led by St Thomas Buſſet, 9 
* who was Major General of the Corniſh. Theſe three divi- | 
c ſions fell on together with that Courage, and Reſolution, as | 
* nothing but death could controul; and though the middle di- | 
viſion got into the graff, and ſo near filled it, that ſome mount- 
1 ed the Wall, yet by the prodigious diſadvantage of the ground, | 
and the full defence the Befieged made within, they were dri- — 
=p ven back with a great ſlaughter; the Common Soldiers, after fp 
* the Chief Officers were Kkill'd, or deſperately wounded, find- } 
* ing it a bootleſs attem | 
On Prince 


t. 
Rupert's He, it was Aſſaulted with equal Cou- 
rage, and almoſt equal loſs, but with better ſucceſs; for though 
that diviſion led on by the Lord Grandiſon, Colonel Gene- 
ral of the Foot, was beaten off, the Lord Grandiſon himſelf 
being hurt; and the other, led by Colonel Bellafis, likewiſe 
had no better fortune; yet Colonel Waſhington, with a leſs | 
Party, finding a place in the Curtain (between the places Aſ- | 
faulted by the other two) weaker than the reſt, enter'd, and 
quickly made room for the Horſe to follow. The Enemy, 
as ſoon as they ſaw the Line enter d in one place, either out 
of fear, or by Command of their Officers, 72 their Poſts ; 
fo that the Prince enter'd with his Foot and Horſe into the 
Suburbs; ſending for one thouſand of the Corniſh Foot, which 
were preſently ſent to ſecond him; and march d up to Frome- 
gate, loſing many Men, and ſome very good Officers, by ſhor 
from the Walls, and Windows; inſomuch as all Men were 


„„ 


FCA” much caſt down to lee fo little gotten with ſo great a loſs; for 

Wa; they had (till a more difficult entrance into the Town, than \ 
I, in they had yet paſſed, and where their Horſe could be of no $8 
Ap- uſe to them; when, to the exceeding comfort of Generals, and i 
_ Soldiers, the City beat a Parley; which the Prince willingly 
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embracing and getting their Hoſtages into his hands, ſent 
Colonel Gerrard and another Officer to the Governour to 
Treat. The Treaty began about two of the Clock in the af- 
ternoon, and, before ten at night, theſe Articles were agreed 
on, and ſign'd by all Parties. 


1. *©TyarT the Governour, Nathaniel Fiennes, together 
ce with all the Officers both of Horſe and Foot, now within, 
d and about the City of Briffol, Caſtle, and Forts, may march 
cout to morrow morning by nine of the Clock, with their 
ce full Arms, Bag and Baggage, provided it be their own 
Goods: And that the Common Foot Soldiers march out 
* without Arms, and the Troopers with their Horſes, and 
Swords, leaving their other Arms behind them, with a ſafe 
* Convoy to Warmiſter; and after not to be moleſted in their 
«March, by any of the King's Forces, for the ſpace of three 
«gays. - 

. Tu A there may be Carriages allowed and provided 
A ; carry away their Bag and Baggage, and ſick and hurt Sol- 
*© diers. EE 

. *Tuwar the King's Forces march not into the Town, 
cc till the Parliament Forces are march'd out; which is to be 


eat nine of the Clock. 


4. Tua all Priſoners in the City be deliver'd up; and 
*that Captain Eyers, and Captain Cooking, who were taken 
cc at the Deyizes, be releaſed. 

5. Trar S John Horner, Str Fohn Seymour, Mr Edward 
e Stevens, and all other Knights, Gentlemen, Citizens and 
te other Perſons, that are now in the City, may, if they pleaſe, 
ee with their Goods, Wives, and Families, Bag and Baggage, 
© have free liberty to return to their own homes, or elſewhere, 
e and there to reſt in ſafety, or ride, and travel with the Go- 
*yernour and Forces: and ſuch of them, and their Fami- 
©lies, as ſhall be left behind, by reaſon of ſickneſs or other 
*cauſe, may have liberty, ſo ſoon as they can conveniently, 
eto depart this Town with fatety ; provided that all Gentle- 
men, and other Perſons, ſhall have three days liberty to re- 
L ſide here, or depart with their Goods, which they pleaſe. 
6. Tx ar all the Inhabitants of the City ſhall be ſecured 
ein their Perſons, Families, and Eſtates, free from plundering, 
te and all other violence, or wrong whatſocyer. 

- 7. Tur the Charters, and Liberties of this City may 
ebe preſer d; and that the Ancient Government thereof, 
tand preſent Governours, and Officers, may remain and con- 
*tinue in their former condition, according to his Majeſty's 
**Charters, and Pleaſure. 

8. ©T rar, for avoiding inconveniencics and Diſtractions, 

T the 
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not enough 
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© the quartering of Soldiers be referr d or left to the Mayor, 
* and Governour of the ſame City for the time being. 

9. TBAr all ſuch, as have carried any Goods into the 
* Caſtle may have free liberty to carry the ſame forth. 
10. Thar the Forces, that are to march out, are to leave 


c behind them all Cannon, and Ammunition, with their Co- 


* lours, and ſuch Arms as is before expreſs d. 
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Tu E next morning, (if not before) for the truth is, from 


the time that the Treaty was firſt offer d, they in the Town 


kept no Guards, nor obſerv'd any order; but their Soldiers 
run away to the Prince, and many of His Soldiers went into 
the Town) his Highneſs was poſſeſs d of Briſtol, the Enemy 
then marching away. Here the ill example of Reading, in 


the breach of the Articles, was remember'd, and unhappily 


followed; for all that Garriſon was now here. So that the 

with ſome Colour of right, or retaliation, and the reſt, by 
Their example, uſed great Licenſe to the Soldiers, who ſhould 
have been ſafely conducted; which reflected much upon the 
Prince, though he uſed his utmoſt power to ſuppreſs it; and 
charged Colonel Fiennes to be acceſſary to his own wrong, by 


marching out of the Town an hour before his appointment; 


and thereby his Convoy was not ready; and at another Gare 
than was appointed and agreed on. And as the Articles were 
thus unhappily violated to thoſe who went away, ſo they were 

oblerv d to thoſe who ſtayed, and to the City it 
ſelf: for many of Colonel Fiennes Soldiers taking conditions, 
and entering with the King's Army, inſtructed their new 


Friends, Who were molt diſaffected; ſo that one whole Street 


upon the Bridge, the Inhabitants whereof lay under ſome 


brand of Malignity, though, no doubt, there were many ho- 


neſt Men among them, was almoſt totally plunder d; which, 


becauſe there was but little Juſtice done upon the Tranſ- 


greſſors, was beliey'd to be done by connivance from the Of- 
ticers, and more diſcredired the King's Forces, and his Cauſe, 
than was then taken notice of, or diſcover d. It was a noble 
attribute given to the brave Fabricins, Qui aliquid eſſe crederet 
& in boſtem nefzs. 1 wiſh I could excule thoſe ſwervings from 
Juſtice, and Right, which were too frequently practiſed againit 
Contracts, under the notion, that they, with whom they 
were made, were Rebels, and could not be too ill uſed; 


when, as the cauſe deſery'd, ſo it needed all the ingenuity,. 


and integrity, in the Propugners of it, to keep deſpair from 
the Guilty, who were by much too numerous for the Inno- 
cent. 

Tus reduction of Briſtol, was a full ride of proſperity to 
the King, and made him Maſter of the ſecond City of his 
e 28 9 —— King- 
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ineſtimable, and very hard to be _— I am perſwaded 


other Inferior Officers, excellent in their degree; Colonel 


 Trevamion, the Life and Soul of the Corniſh Regiments, whoſe 


plying themſelves to all Infirmities, and condeſcending to all 


aroſe among thoſe, who could only proſper by being of one 
mind. S* Nicholas Slanning was Governour of Pendennis Ca- 


fo clear and keen, as, even without the other ornaments, 
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Kingdom, ard gave him the undiſturb'd poſſeſſion of one of 
the richeſt Counties of the Kingdom (for the Rebels had now 
no ſtanding Garriſon, or the leaſt viſible influence upon any 
part of Somerſet-ſhire) and render'd Wales (which was before 
well affected, except ſome Towns in Pembroke-ſhire) more uſe- 
ful to him; being freed of the fear of Briſtol, and conſequently 
of the Charge, that always attends thole fears; and reſtored 
to the Trade with Briſtol; which was the greateſt ſupport of 
thoſe parts. Yet the King might very well have ſaid, what 
King Pyrrhus heretofore did, after his ſecond Battle, by the 
City of Aſculum, with the Romans, where he won the Vi- 
Rory ; If We win another at this Price, We are utterly un- 
* done. And truly his Majeſty's Loſs before this Town, was 


there were ſlain, upon the ſeveral Aſſaults, of Common Men, 
but ſuch as were tried and incomparable Foot, about five hun- 
dred; andabundance of excellent Officers, whereof many were 
of prime Command, and Quality. 

On the Corniſh ſide, fell, beſides Major Kendall, and many 


1 a 


Buck, a modeſt and a ſtout Commander, and of good expe- 
rience in War; who having got over the Graff, and even to 
the top of the Wall, was knock d down with a Halbert, and 

riſh'd in the Graff: S* Nicholas Slanning, and Colonel John 


Memories can never be enough celebrated; who being led 
by no impulſion, but of Conſcience, and their own obſerva- 
tion of the ill practices and deſigns of the great Conductors 
(for they both were of the Houſe of Commons) engaged 
themſelves with the firſt in the oppoſition; and as ſoon as 
Sr Ralph Hopton, and thoſe other Gentlemen came into Corn- 
wal, joyn'd with them; and being both of ſingular Reputation, 
and good Fortunes there, the one in Poſſeſſion, the other in 
Reverſion after his Father, they engaged their Perſons and 
Eſtates in the Service; rather doing great things, than affect- 
ing that it ſhould be taken notice of to be done by them; ap- 
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pacities, for removing all obſtru&ions, which accidentally 


ſtle, upon the credir and ſecurity whereof, the King's Party in 
that Country firſt depended, and by the Command it had of 
the Harbour of Falmouth, was, or might be, ſupplied with all 
that was neceſſary. He was indeed a young Man of admirable 
Parts, a ſharp and diſcerning Wit, a ſtayed and ſolid Judg- 
ment, a gentle and moſt obliging Behaviour, and a Courage 


would 
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would have render d him very conſiderable: They were both 


young, neither of them above eight and twenty, of entire 
friendſhip to one another, and to St Beyil Greenvil, whoſe body 
was not yet buried; they were both hurt almoſt in the ſame 
minute, and in the ſame place; both ſhot in the thigh with 
Muſquet Bullets; their bones broken, the one dying pre- 
ſently, the other ſome few days after; and both had the 
Royal ſacrifice of their Soveraign's very particular Sorrow, and 
the concurrence of all good Mens; and that which is a greater 
ſolemnity to their memories, as it fares with moſt great and 
vertuous Men, whoſe loſs is better underſtood long afterwards, 
they were as often lamented, as the accidents in the publick 
Affairs made the Courage, and Fidelity of the Corniſh of grea- 
teſt ſignification to the Cauſe. 

Ox the North fide, of Prince Rupert's Army, fell very 
many good Officers, the chief of whom was Colonel Harry 
Lunsford, an Officer of extraordinary Sobriety, Induſtry, and 
Courage; near whom, his excellent Lieutenant Colonel Meyle 
was likewiſe hurt, and died within few days, both ſhot out 
of a Window after they had enter d the Suburbs. There 
were hurt, the Lord Viſcount Grandiſon, Nephew to the Great 


Foot; Colonel John Bellaſis, ſince Lord Bellaſis ; Coloncl 
Bernard Aſpley; Colonel St John Owen; and many other 


Officers of name, of whom none of Quality died of their 


wounds but the Lord Grandiſon; whoſe loſs can never be 
enough lamented. He was a young Man of fo virtuous a ha- 
bit of mind, that no temptation or provocation could corrupt 
him; ſo great a Lover of Juſtice, and integrity, that no ex- 
ample, neceſſity, or even the barbarity of this War, could 
make him ſwerve from the moſt preciſe Rules of it; and of 


that rare Piety and Devotion, that the Court, or Camp, could 


not ſhew a more faultleſs Perſon, or to whoſe example young 


Men might more reaſonably conform themſelves, His Per- 


ſonal Valour, and Courage of all kinds (for he had ſome- 
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Duke of Buckingham, who was Colonel General of the King's 


times indulged ſo much to the Corrupt opinion of Honour, as 


do venture himſelf in Duels) was very eminent, inſomuch as 
he was accuſed of being too Prodigal of his Perſon ; his Aﬀe- 


ction, and Zeal, and Obedience to the King, was ſuch as be- 


came a Branch of that Family, And he was wont to ſay, 


© That if he had not underſtanding enough to know the up- 
te rightneſs of the Cauſe, nor Loyalty enough ta inform him 
* of the Duty of a Subject, yet the very obligations of Gra- 


* titude to the King, on the behalf of his Houſe, were luch, 


tes his Life, was but a due Sacrifice; and therefore he no 
ſooner {aw the War unavoidable, than he engaged all his Bre- 
thren, as well as himſelf in the Service; and there were then 


9 3 three 
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three more of them in Command in the Army, where he was 
ſo unfortunately cut off. 

Ass oo as the news of the taking of Priftol, came to the 
King at Oxford, after a ſolemn Thankſgiving to God for the 
Succeſs, which was immediately and publickly perform'd, his 
Majeſty aſſembled his Privy Council, to confider how this 
great Bleſſing in War, might be applicd to the procuring a 
happy Peace ; and that this might be the laſt Town he ſhould 


purchaſe at the price of Blood. It was evident, that, as this 


laſt Victory added great luſtre, and beauty to the whole face 
of his Affairs, ſo it would produce an equal paleneſs, and be 
an ominous preſage to the Parliament; where the Jealouſies 
and Apprehenſions between themſelves ſtill grew higher, and 
new remedies ſtill propoſed, which were generally thought 
worſe than the diſeaſe. 

Uros the news of the Lord Fairfax's being Defeated in 
the North, which came about this time, they refolv'd to ſend 
a Committee of the two Houſes into Scotland, To defire 
their Brethren of that Kingdom preſently to advance with 
*an Army for their Relief; which was thought fo deſperare 
a Cure, that the Lords naming the Earl of Rutland, and Lord 


Grey of Warke, for that Embaſſy, the Earl upon indiſpoſition 
of Health procured a releaſe; and the other, who had never 


declined any employment they would confer on him, ſo per- 


emptorily refuſed to meddle in it, that he was committed ro 


the Tower; and in the end, they were compelled to depute 
only Commoners to that Service: and fo S8 Milliam Armyne, 


young St Henry Vane, and two more, aſſiſted with M* Mar- 


ſhall and Mir Me, two of their powerful Clergy, were em- 
barked in that Negotiation; upon which, they who ſent them, 
were fo far from being confident, and fo little ſatisfied, that 
they ſnould be driven to bring in Forreign Forces, with the 


purpoſe whereof they had ſo long traduced the King, that 
there was, ſome few deſperate Perſons, only excepted, even a 


univerſal deſire of Peace; and the Earl of Eſſex himſelf wri- 
ting to the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, of the defects 


in his Army, and of his wants of Horſe, Men and Money, 


adviſed, © That they would think of ſending ſome reaſonable 
** Propoſitions to the King, for the procuring a Safe Peace; 


which being the firſt intimation, he had ever given to that 


_ wit 


9 together with his familiarity, and correſpondence 
thoſe Lords, who were known paſſionately to deſire an 
accommodation, gave them ſad apprehenſions; which were 


encreaſed by ſome ſevere Meſſages they receiv'd from him, 


for his Vindication from the foul Aſperſions, and Calumnics, 
which were generally and publickly laid on him, for his un- 


>, #Xivity after the winning Reading, whilſt the Queen march d 


ſecurely 
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ſecurely to Oxford, and Sr William Waller was deſtroy'd ; as if 
« He would think of ſome way of righting Himſelf, if They 
cc ere not ſenſible on His behalf. : 


H o w to work _ theſe diſcompoſed humours, and 0 


reduce them to ſuch temper, that they might conſent to the 


Kingdom's Peace, was the Argument of the King's conſulta- 


tions: but by what expedient to promote this, was the diffi- 
culty. After the breach of the faſt Treaty, and when the 


King had in vain labour'd to revive it, and could not procure 


any Anſwer from them to his laſt Meſſages: bur inſtead there- 
of his Meſſenger impriſon d, Try'd before a Council of War 
for his Life, and ſtill in cuſtody, and a Declaration, © That 


*whoſocver ſhould be employ d by his Majeſty, on any Meſ. 


*ſage to them without their leave, ſhould be procecded 
* againſt as a Spy (fo that though they pretended to be his 
great Council, they upon the matter now proteſted againit 
any relation to his Majeſty ) he adviſed with his Council, 
* What might be fit for him to do, to leſſen the Reverence 
*and Reputation of them with the People: for the ſuper- 
ſtition towards the name of a Parliament was ſo general, that 
the King had wiſely forborn to charge the two Houſes with 
the Treaſon and Rebellion which was raiſed, but imputed 


it to particular Perſons, who were moſt viſibly and actually 
engaged in it. Some were of opinion, © Thar, all the Mem- 


*bers who ſtay d there, and ſate in either Houle, being guilty 


d of ſo many Treaſonable Acts, thereby the Parliament was 


cc actually diflolv'd, by the fame reaſon, as a Corporation, 
*by great Miſdemeanour and Crime, might forfeit their 
* Charter; and therefore that the King ſhould, by his Pro- 
*clamation, declare the diſſolution of it, and then conſider 
whether it were fit to call another: but this 1 was 


generally diſliked, both © Becauſe it was conceiy'd not to be 
A juſt; for the Treaſon of thoſe who were preſent, could not 


< forfeit the right of thoſe who were away; neither was it 
tc evident, that all that were preſent, conſented to the ill that 
ce vas done; and the King's declaring a Parliament to be diſ- 


ſolv d, contrary to an Act of Parliament, was believ d, would 
prove an Act fo ungracious to the People, for the conſe- 


* quences of it, that the King would be an exceeding loſer 
*by ſuch an attempt; and that many in ſuch a caſe, would 
*return thither, who out of Conſcience had withdrawn from 


that Aſſembly. 


I « Concluſion, the advice was unanimous, © That his Ma- 


*jeſty ſhould declare the Orders, and Proceedings of one or 


both Houſes to be void, by reaſon the Members did not 
“enjoy the Freedom and Liberty of Parliament; and there. 
fore ſhould require his good Subjects, no longer to be mi! — 
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* by them: and, to that purpoſe, the King had ifſued his Pro- 
clamation fix Weeks before this happy turn in his Affairs, ſo 
that he could not now ſend a Meſſage to them, as to two 
Houſes of Parliament, leſt he might ſeem to retract his for- 
mer Judgment of them, which was concluded to be both re- 
gular and juſt. Upon the whole matter, leſt his Majeſty might 
be underſtood to be ſo much elated with his good ſucceſſes, 
and the encreaſe of his ſtrength, that he aim d at no leſs than 
a perfect Victory, and the ruine of thoſe who had incenſed 


him {by which inſinuation they who could not forgive them- 


ſelves, endeavour'd to make all others deſperate) he was re- 
ſoly'd to publiſh ſuch a Declaration to the whole Kingdom, 
that both Houſes, and their Army, could not but take notice 
of, and might, if they were inclined to it, thence take a rife 
to make any Overtures to him towards an attonement. To 
that mobs the next day after he receiv'd the afſurance of 
the taking of Briſtol, his Majeſty publiſh'd this enſuing Decla- 
ration; which I ſhall enter in his own words. 


Hu Majeſty's Declaration to all his loving Subjects, after 
bis Victories oyer the Lord Fairfax in the North, Sir Wil- 
liam Waller in the Weſt, and the taking of Briſtol by his 
Majefty's Forces. D 


The King's *As the grievances and loſſes of no particular Perſons, 
ae, be tes © fince theſe miſerable bloody diſtempers have diſquieted this 


Swcceſes. 


«poor Kingdom, can be compar'd to the loſs and damage 
We our {elf have ſuſtain d, there having been no Victory 
c obtain'd but in the Blood of our own Subjects, nor no Ra- 
te pine or Violence committed, but to the impoveriſhment and 
* ruine of our own People; ſo, a bleſſed and happy Peace can- 
te not be ſo acceptable and welcome to any Man, as to Us. 
* Almighty God, to whom all the ſecrets of our Heart are 
© open, who hath fo often and fo miraculouſly preſerv'd Us, 
te and to whoſe Power alone We mult attribute the goodneſs 
* of our preſent Condition ( how unhappy ſoever it is with re- 
© ference to the Publick Calamities) knows, with what un- 
<< willingneſs, with what anguiſh of Soul, We ſubmitted our 


ce ſelf to the neceſſity of taking up Defenſive Arms. And 


te the World knows with what juſtice and bounty We have 
© repaired our Subjects, for all the preſſures and inconve- 
te nĩences they had born, by ſuch excellent Laws, as would 
te for ever have prevented the like; and with what earneſtneſs 
te and importunity We defir'd to add any thing, for the eſta- 
*bliſhment of the Religion, Laws, and Liberty of the King- 
* dom. How all theſe have been diſturbed, invaded, and 
almoſt deſtroy'd, by Faction, Sedition, and Treaſon, by 


8 thoſe, 
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«thoſe, who have neither Reverence to God, nor Affection 


*to Men, but have ſacrificed both to their own Ends and 
* Ambition, is now ſo evident, that We hope, as God hath 
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« wonderfully manifeſted his care of Us, and his defence of 


His and Our moſt juit Cauſe ; fo, he hath fo far touch'd the 
Hearts of our People, that their Eyes are at laſt open'd to 


Lee how miſerably they have been ſeduced, and to abhor 


te thoſe Perſons, whoſe Malice and Subtilty had ſeduced them 


*to Diſhonour Him, to rebel againſt Us, and to bring much 
** Miſery and Calamity upon their Native Country. 

*W well remember the Proteſtation voluntarily made by 
Us, in the head of that ſmall Army we were Maſter of in 
e September laſt, to defend and maintain the true Reform'd 
* Proteſtant Religion: And if it ſhould pleaſe God, by his 
bleſſing upon that Army, to preſerve Us from this Rebel- 
* lion, that We would maintain the juſt Privileges and Free- 
*dom of Parliament, and govern by the known Laws of the 
*Land; for whoſe Defence, in truth, that Army was only 
raiſed, and hath been ſince kept. And there cannot be a 
* more ſcaſonable time to renew that Proteſtation than now, 
e when God hath vouchſafed Us ſo many Victories and Suc- 
* cefles, and hath rcnder'd the Power of thoſe, who ſeek to 
e deſtroy Us, leſs formidable than it hath been (ſo that We 
*ſhall probably not fall under the ſcandalous imputation, 
* which hath uſually attended Our Meſſages of Peace, that 
© they proceed from the weakneſs of our Power, not love of 
* our People) and when there is more freedom in many Coun- 
e ties, for Our good Subjects to receive true information of 
tc their own, and Our Condition; the knowledge whereof hath 
te been, with equal induſtry and injuſtice, kept from them, as 
* other Acts of cruelty have been impoſed on them. 

*We do therefore declare to all the World, in the preſence 
© of Almighty God, to whom We mult give a ſtrict account 
* of all our Profeſſions and Proteſtations, that We are fo far 
e from intending any alteration of the Religion eſtabliſh'd (as 


* hath been often falſly, ſcandalouſly, and againſt the Con- 


*{cience of the Contrivers themſelves of that rumour ſug- 
* geſted to our People) or from the leaſt thought of invading 


e the Liberty and Property of the Subject, or violating the 


ce juſt Privileges of Parliament, that We call that God to wit- 


*neſs, who hath cover d our Head in the day of Battle, that We 
te deſire from our Soul, and ſhall always uſe our utmoſt en- 
e deavour to preſerve, and advance the true Reform'd Pro- 
te teſtant Religion eſtabliſh'd in the Church of England; in 


„which We were born, have faithfully livd, and by the 


grace of God, ſhall reſolutely die: That the pretervation 


* of the Liberty and Property of the Subject, in the due ob- 


© (eryation 
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© ſervation of the known Laws of the Land) ſhall be equally 
tc our care, as the maintenance of our own Rights; We de- 
* firing to govern only by thoſe good Laws, which till they 
«were oppreſs d by this odious Rebellion, preſerv'd this Na- 
*tion happy. And We do acknowledge the juſt Privileges 
© of Parliament to be an eſſential part of thoſe Laws, and ſhall 
therefore moſt ſolemnly defend, and obſerve them. So that, 
*in truth, if either Religion, Law, or Liberty, be precious 


c to our People, they will, by their ſubmiſſion to Us, joyn 


c with Us in the defence of them; and thereby eſtabliſh that 
* Peace, by which only they can flouriſh, and be enjoy d. 
 *WHreETHER theſe Men, that be profeſs'd Enemies to the 
*eſtabliſh'd Eccleſiaſtical Government, who reproach and 
*perſccute the Learned Orthodox Miniſters of the Church, 
*and into their places put Ignorant, Seditious, and Schiſma- 
* tical Preachers, who vilify the Book of Common Prayer, and 
* impiouſly prophane God' s Worſhip with their — and 
* {editious demeanour, are like to advance that Religion; 
te whether thoſe Men, who boldly, and without the leaſt ſha- 
*dow or colour of Law, impoſe inſupportable Taxes and 


© odious Exciſes upon their fellow Subjects, impriſon, tor- 


* ment, and murder them, are like to preſerve the Liberty 
* and Property of the Subject: and whether thoſe Men, who 
<ſeiſe and poſſeſs themſelves of our own unqueſtionable Re- 
e venue, and our juſt Rights, have denied Us our Negative 
* Voice, have, by force and violence, aw'd and terrified the 
Members of both Houſes, and laſtly have, as far as in them 
*lies, difloly'd the preſent Parliament, by driving away and 
* impriſoning the Members, and reſolving the whole Power 
*thereof, and more, into a Committee of a few Men, con- 


e trary to all Law, Cuſtom, or Precedent, are like to vindi- 


*cate, and uphold the Privileges of Parliament, all the World 


ce may judge. 


e ith which it pleaſed God to reward their Duty, 


eM do therefore once more gonjure our good Subjects, 

< by their memory of that excellent Peace and firm + + — 
and Loy- 

ce alty in time paſt; by their Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 


© macy, which no Vow or Covenant, contriv'd and admi- 
_ ©niſter'd to, and by themſelves, can cancel or evade; by 


te whatſoever is dear and precious to them in this life, or hoped 
*or prayed for in the life to come, that they will remember 
*their Duty, and conſider their Intereſt, and no longer ſuffer 
*themſelves to be miſled, their Prince diſhonour'd , and 
te their Country waſted and undone by the malice and cunning 
* of thoſe State Impoſtors ; who, under pretence of Refor- 
* mation, would introduce whatſoever is monſtrous and un- 
*natural both to Religion, and Policy: Bur that they _ 

ce choole 


F the Rebellion, &c. 
e chooſe quietly to enjoy their Religion, Property, and Li- 
*berty, founded and provided for by the wiſdom and induſtry 
* of former times, and ſecured and enlarged, by the bleſſings 
*ypon the preſent Age, than to fpend their Lives and For- 
tunes to purchaſe Confuſion, and to make themſelves liable 
* ro the moſt intollerable kind of Slavery, that is, to be Slaves 
* to their fellow Subjects; who by their prodigious, unhcard 
*of Acts of Oppreſhon and Tyranny, have given them ſuf- 
* ficient evidence what they arc to expect at their hands. 
Ax let not our good People, who have been miſled, 
* or through want of Underſtanding, or want of Courage, 
*{ubmitted themſelves to unwarrantable and diſloyal Actions, 
ebe taught, by theſe Seducers, that their Safety now conſiſts 


*in Deſpair ; and that they can only ſecure themſelves for 
*the ills they have done, by a reſolute and 33 diſ—- 


ave never been 


te Ohed ience. Revenge and Blood-thirſtinels 
*;mputed to Us, by thoſe, who have not left either our Go- 
*rernment, or Nature, unexamin'd, with the greateſt Bold- 
e neſs, and Malice. And all thoſe who, ſince theſe Bloody 
« diſtractions, out of Conſcience have return d from their evil 
* ways to Us, have found that it was not fo eaſy for Them 
*to repent as for Us to forgive. And wholocyer have been 


* miſled by thoſe whoſc Hearts from the beginning have de- 


«{ign'd all this miſchief, and ſhall redeem their paſt Crimes 
by their preſent Service and Loyalty, in the apprehending, 
tc r 2 ſuch who ſhall continue to bear Arms againſt 


*[Js, and ſhall uſe their utmoſt cndeavours to reduce thoſe 


* Men to their due obedience, and to reſtore this Kingdom 
*to its wonted Peace, ſhall have cauſe to magnify our Mercy, 


*and to repent the Treſpaſſes committed againſt fo juſt and 


* gracious a Soveraign. Laſtly, We defire all our good Sub- 
*1e&ts who have really aſſiſted, or really wiſh'd Us well, now 
God hath done ſuch wonderful things for Us, vigorouſly to 
*endeayour to put an end to all theſe Miſeries, by bringing 
ein Men, Money, Plate, Horſes, or Arms, to our Aid; that 
ſo We being not wanting to Our ſelves, may with Conti- 
*dence expect the continuance of God's Favour, to reſtore 
Us all to that blefled harmony of Affections, which may 


"eſtabliſh a firm Peace; without the ſpeedy obtaining of 
which, this poor Kingdom will be utterly undone, though 


*not abſolutely loſt, 


Wuar effect this Declaration produced, at leaſt what ac- 
cident fell out ſhortly after the publiſhing it, We ſhall hare 
occaſion anpn to remember, when We have firſt remember d 
lome unfortunate Paſſages, which accompanied this proſpe- 


{orcwhat 
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"ity on the King's part; for the Sunſhine of his Conqueſt was 
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| Free: about he was beſides Lor 
n gardfully enough uſed, that Prince Rupert had not only en- 
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ſomewhat Clouded, not only by the Number and Quality of 
the ſlain, but by the jealouſies and Miſunderſtandings of thoſe 
who were alive. There was not, from the beginning, that 
conformity of humour and inclinations between the Princes 
and the Marquis of Hertford, as had been to be wiſh'd be- 
tween all 2 2 of Honour, who were engaged in a Quar- 
rel that could never proſper but by the Union of the Under- 
takers. Prince Maurice, and, on his behalf ( or rather the 
other by his impulſion) Prince Rupert taking to heart, that 
a Nephew of the King's ſhould be Lieutenat General to the 
Marquis, who had neither been exerciſed in the profeſſion o. 
a Soldier, nor even now punctually ſtudied the Office of a Ge 
neral: On the other hand, the Marquis, who was of the mol! 
gentle Nature to the gentle, and as rough and re ſolute to the 
imperious, it may be, liked not the Prince's aſſuming to him- 
{>If more than became a Lieutenant General, and ſometime: 
croſſing Acts of his with relation to the governing, and diſ- 
ling the Affairs of the Country, in which he knew himſelf 
Fealeuſes better verſed than the Prince; and when Briſtol was taken, 
KT where the Marquis took himſelf ro Command in Chief, being 
principalof- a Town particularly within his Commiſſion, and of which 
4 Lieutenant, he thought himſelf not re- 


ter d into the Treaty without his Advice, but concluded the 
Articles without ſo much as naming him, or taking notice 
that he was there. And therefore with as little Ceremony to 
his Highneſs, or ſo much as Communicating it to either of 
the Princes, the Marquis declar d that he would give the Go- 
vernment of that City to Sr Ralph Hopton. Prince Rupert on 
the other hand conceiv d the Town won by him, being en- 
ter'd on that ſide in which he Commanded abſolutely, and 
the Corniſh on the other part abſolutely repulſed ; and therc- 
fore that the diſpoſition of the Command and Government 
of it, wholly belong d to him, But when he heard the Reſo- 
lution of the Marquis concerning S* Ralph Hopton, who was 
not to be put into the Scale with any private Man, he gare 
over the deſign of conferring it upon any of the pretenders; 
and by the ſame Meſſenger, by whom he advertiſed his Ma- 
jeſty of the good Succeſs, he deſir d, That he would beſtos 
te the Government of that City reduced by him, upon him- 
te ſelf, the which the King nat conſented to; not ſuſpect 


ing any diſpute to be about it. And ſhortly after an Expre 

 arriv'd likewiſe from the Marquis, with an account of all pa: 

ticulars, and that his Lordſhip had defign'd Sr Ralph Hoptos 
to be Governour of the new-got City. 

Tx tx, and not before, the King underſtood what ſtreigit 

he was in; and was exceedingly perplexed to find an Exp* 


diem 


1 Of the Rebe Alion, &c. 
| dient to compoſe the difference that he ſaw would ariſe. He 
- had paſſed his word to his Nephew, of whom he was very 


— tender, and did in truth believe that his Title to diſpoſe the 
5 Government was very juſt: he had likewiſe a very Reben 


= of the 1 who had ſerv d him with all fidelity, and had 

5 cy declared himſelf for him, when the doing otherwiſe 
= would have been moſt prejudicial to his Majeſty : and, it 
could not be denied, no Subject's Affection and Loyalty gave 
" a greater Luſtre to the King's Cauſe, than that of the Mar- 
* quis; and that which was a circumſtance of infinite Moment, 


* was the nominating Sr Ralph Hopton ; who as he was a Per- 
G c(ſon of high merit from the King, ſo he was the moſt gracious 
ae and popular to that City, and the Country adjacent; and af- 


b ter ſo great ſervice, and ſuffering in the ſervice, to expoſe him 
te toa refuſal, was both againſt the kindneſs and goodneſs of 


And as a preſage how various the interpretation would be 
af abroad, of whatſoever he ſhould determine, he found the 
5 Minds and Affections of his own Court and Council, with 


the King's Nature, and his Politick foreſight into his Affairs. 
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ken, more paſſion than ordinary, ready to deliver their opinions. 
Mick The Marquis was generally lov'd, and where he was not 
* enough known to be ſo, his Intereſt and Reputation in the 
tre. Kingdom was thought of wonderful — in the 
Jou King's buſineſs: and many were very much troubled to ſee 
the Prince Rupert, whoſe activity and courage in the Field they 
orice thought very inſtrumental, incline to get the poſſeſſion of the 
a {|| ſecond City of the Kingdom into his hands, or to engage 


G himſelf ſo much in the Civil Government, as ſuch a Command 
©20  foberly executed muſt neceſſarily comprehend; and this as it 
were in contempt of one of the prime Noble Men of the 


8 3 Kingdom, to which Order the Prince had not expreſs d him- 
*. ſelf very debonair. And theſe thought The King was, by 


= © Counſel and Precept, to reform and ſoften the Prince's un- 
* « derſtanding and humour; and to 

. pliance with his Service, to decline the Conteſt, and ſuffer 
«the Marquis to proceed in his diſpoſition, which on all parts, 
*was acknowledg'd to be moſt fitly deſign'd. 


” 2 the Command to whomſoever he thought fit, entirely 
«belonged to Prince Rupert ; and therefore (beſides that the 
King had, by the ſame Meſſenger who brought the Suit, re- 


* when he deſired It for himſelf; which would take away all 
* poſſible imagination of diſreſpect 
* could not take it ill, that the Prince hiraſelf had taken a 
Command, that was deſign'd to Him: That the Eyes of 


Ta ter- 


rſwade him, in com- 


to Sr Ralph Hopton, who 


Orue xs again were of opinion, © That the right of diſ- 


turn d his Conſent) that he could not be reaſonably refuſed, 


*the Army were upon his Highneſs, whoſe name was grown | 
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«4 terror to the Enemy, as his Courage and Conduct had 
* been very proſperous to the King; and if, after ſo happy 


«and glorious an atchievement, he ſhould now receive a re- 


ce pulſe in ſo reaſonable a pretence, though it would not leſ- 
ce {en his own duty or alacrity in the Service, it might have 
e an unhappy influence upon his Reputation and Intereſt in 
*the Army; which could receive no diminution without ap- 
«arent damage to his Majeſty: and therefore, that ſome 


means ſhould be uſed to the Marquis, to wave his Title, 


The King 
ee to Bri- 
ftol ro com- 


poſe the dif- 
Ferenco, 


* and to conſent that the Prince ſhould enjoy his deſires: ſo 
that they who were only fit to be employed to perſwade and 
alter either, Seem'd, and indeed Were, paſſionately engaged 
againſt the thing they were to perſwade. Whereupon the 
King diſcern'd that all depended upon his own Royal Wil- 
dom; and therefore refoly'd to take a Journey in his own 
Perſon to Briſtol, and there to give ſuch a Rule as he ſhould 
find moſt neceſſary; to which, he preſumed, both Perſons 
would conform themſeldes, as well cordially, as obediently. 
TH ar which the King propoſed to himſelf, was to gratify 
his Nephew with the Name, and the Marquis, by making 
St Ralph Hopton enjoy the Thing; upon obliging whom the 
King's care was very particular. For though he knew his na- 
ture, as in truth it was, moſt exactly free from interrupting 
the leaſt publick Service by private ends or thoughts, other 
Men would be apt to conceive and publiſh a diſreſpe& to be 
done to him, which himſelf apprehended not; and therefore 
his Majeſty was not _ in his own Princely mind, to rc- 
tain a very gracious ſenſe of his Service, but to give Evidence 
to all Men, that he did ſo. And fo after he had made a joy- 
ful entrance into Ariftol, which was perform'd with all decent 
Solemnity, and uſed all kind and obliging expreſſions to the 


Marquis, he deſired him in private to conſent, that he might 


bliſh'd Prince Rupert in the Government o 


perform his promiſe to his Nephew, which he had paſſed be- 
fore he had any imagination that his Lordſhip otherwiſe had 
determin'd of it; without ſpeaking at all of any other Title 
his Highneſs had to ir, but by his Majeſty's promiſe. He eſta- 

F Briſtol, who im- 
mediarely ſent a Commiſſion to S* Ralph Hopton, (who was 
now ſo well recover d, that he walk d into the Air) to be his 


Lieytenant Governour ; ſignifying likewiſe to him, by a Con- 


fident that paſſed between them, That though he was now 
* engaged for ſome time, which ſhould not be long, to keep 
© the Superior Title himſelf, he would not at all meddle in the 
Government, but that he ſhould be as abſolute in it, as if 
*the Original Commiſſion had been granted to Him. 

Sr Ralph Hopton, who was exceedingly ſorry that his Name 
was at all uſed, and expoſed, as an Argument of — 
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4 and miſunderſtanding between Perſons of ſuch eminent in- 


fluence upon the Publick, quickly diſcern'd that this expe- 
4 dient, though it ſeem d plauſible to leſſen the noife of the 
Debate, did in truth object him to the full Envy of one Party. 
ve For the Marquis (who by the King's 1 was rather 
* 3 than ſatisfied) might, and he foreſaw would, be per- 
b. ſwaded to expect that he would refuſe the Commiſſion from 
P Prince Rupert, both, as he might be thought to comply in an 
Injury done to the Marquis, to whom his devotion had been 
ancient, faſt, and unſhaken, and as the Command now given 
him, was inferior to what the Marquis, who had the power 
of diſpoſal, had conferr'd on him; and fo that he ſhould vin- 
dicate the Title, which the King himſelf was loath to give 
2 judgment upon. He was the more troubled, becauſe he 
found that by ſubmitting to this Charge, he ſhould by ſome 
be thought to have deſerted the Marquis out of a kind of 


choſe, the laſt year, rather to go into Wales than Cornwal, 


| Whereas the firſt, as is before remember d, was done by his 
own Advice, as well as his full Conſent; and the latter, he 
well knew, was rather to be imputed to Prince Maurice than 


very real to him. On the other hand, he ſaw plainly, that 
if he refuſed to receive this Commiſſion, with what ſpecious 
Circumſtances of Duty and Submiſſion ſoever, it might pro- 
duce (as without doubt unavoidably it would) notable Di- 
ſtarbances and Interruptions in the King's Affairs; and that 
the Marquis, to common qr ye had, to Obey the 
King, declined the Conteſt, and therefore that the reviving 
it, and the miſchief that attended it, would be imputed to 
his particular Account. Beſides that, he had always born an 
aow'd and declar'd Reverence to the Queen of Bohemia and 
her Children, whom he had Perſonally and Actively ſerved 


Honour and Reſtitution he had been a Zealous and known 
Champion. And therefore he had no inclination to diſoblige 


ſeem d ſo much to depend. He therefore reſolv d, according 
to his rare temper oa this War, to let him whom 
he profeſs d to ſerve, chooſe in what kind he would be 
lery'd by him; and chearfully receiv'd the Commiſſion from 


Prince Rupert; upon which, all Diſcourſe, or debate of dif- 


Jame berence, was for the preſent determin d, what whiſperings or 
rence murmurings ſoever remain d. 5 
and — Tis 


Revenge for his having deſerted the Enterpriſe, when he 


and for his deſerting him again now, when he * all 
new Officers to Command the Army over their Heads who 
had raiſed it, and made the way for the new to come to them. 


to his Lordſhip, whoſe kindneſs and eſteem had been ever 


in their Wars, whilſt they maintain'd any, and for whoſe 


a hopeful Prince of that Houſe, upon whom our own hopes 


| 
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Tus King found it now high time to reſolve, to what } 
Action next to diſpoſe his Armies, and that their lying ſtill t 
ſo long there (for theſe Agitations had kept the main work b 
from going forward ten or twelve days, a time in that Sea- v 
ſon unfortunately loſt) had more weaken d, than refreſhed 9 
them; having not loſt more Men by ſtorming the City, than d 
afterwards by plundering it: thoſe Soldiers, who had warm d þ 
themſelves with the Burthen of Pillage, never quietly again 


ſubmitting to the Carriage of their Arms. | ce 
TuE Queſtion was firſt, Whether both Armies ſhould be ce 
*united, and march in one upon the next Deſign? and tlien, cc 


What that Deſign ſhould be? Againſt the Firſt, there were & 


e they lov'd and fear d; and whoſe Reverence reſtrain'd their 


many Allegations. | 


1. The Condition of the Weſt: Dorſet-ſhire and Devon-ſbire te 


cc were entirely poſſeſsd by the Enemy: for though Sr John cc 


ce Berkley with a daring Party kept Exeter, and Colonel John e. 
Digi the North part (which was notoriouſly diſaffected) e 
e from joyning with Plymouth, which would elſe quickly have 
*prown into an Army ſtrong enough to infeſt Cornwal, yet 
* they had no place to retire ro upon diſtreſs; and all the Ports 
ce upon the Weltern Coaſts were Garriſon'd by the Parlia- 
* ment, which, upon the fame of the approach of the King's 
* Forces, and the loſs of Ariftol, might probably be, without 
* much reſiſtance, reduced, Rs 
2. Tus Corniſh Army was greater in Reputation than 
Numbers; having loſt many at Lanſdown, and the Aſſault 
© of Briſtol, and, by the death of their Chief Officers, very ma- 
* ny were run away ſince: beſides they pretended ſome pro- 
© miſe made to their Country (which they conceiv'd not to 
© be enough ſecured againſt Phmouth) of returning ſpeedily 
te for the reduction of that Town; ſo that if they were com- 
* pellcd to march Eaſtwards, to. which they were not incli- in 


ned, it was to be doubted they would moulder away fo faſt, un 


* that there would be little addition of ſtrength by it. Where - Aff 
*as if they march'd Weſtward, it would be no hard matter his 
*to gather up thoſe who were return'd, and to be ſtrong Þ Ki 
te enough in a very ſhort time, by new Levies, for any Enter- Ma 
" ou ſhould be thought reaſonable to be undertaken. To Petr 
which was added, That having loſt thoſe Officers, whom 


* Natural diſtempers, they were too much inclined to muti- 
*ny ; and had expreſs d a peremptory averſion to the joyning, 
* and marching with the King's Army. And the truth is, theit 
bumours then were nor very gentle and agreeable, as being 
apt to think that their proweſs was not enough recompenlcs, 
or valued. For though the King affected to make all poſſible 
demonſtrations to them, of an extraordinary high __ hc 
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had of their wonderful Fidelity and Courage, yet he was able | 
to procure very little Money for them ; and they had then, 1 
by the diſcipline under which they had been train'd (which 'il 
was moſt regular, and full of that Sobriety which promiſed | 

fortune) an honeſt pride in their own Natures, a great 14 
diſdain of plundering, or ſupplying themſelves by thoſe vile 
Arts, which they grew afterwards leſs tender to avoid. 
in 85 T RRE great number of the King's Horſe; which was 
* ſo brave a Body, that when that part of it, which was joyn d 
veto the Corniſh was away, he ſhould march with at leaſt fix 
*rhouſand Horſe, which were as many as would be able to 
*live on any Country within a due diſtance of Quartering. 
4+ ©LasTLy, ſome Correſpondence with the Chief Gen- 
*tlemen of Dorſer-ſhire, who were ready to joyn with any 
* conſiderable Party for the King, and had ſome probable 
te hopes, that the {mall Garriſons upon the Coaſt would not 
* make a tedious reſiſtance. 
Tux k was another reaſon, which was not given, that if 
both Armies had been kneaded into one, Prince Maurice could 
have been but a private Colonel: but there were enough be- 
ſides to ſatisfy the King to keep them divided; and fo he gave 
Order to the Earl of Carnarvon to advance towards Dorche- 
ſter (the Chief Town in that County, and one of the moſt 
malignant in England, where the Rebels had a Garriſon) with 
han the Horſe and Dragoons, and the next day to Prince Maurice prise Mau- 
ault to march after with the Foot and Cannon; his Majeſty keep- , 
ma- ing with him the Marquis of Hertford to attend his own Per- with a» 
pro- ſon; for though he well ſaw, he ſhould undergo ſome Incon- #7 
Xt to | veniences, by withdrawing the neous from that employ- 
dily ment, the opinion of the Soundneſs of his Religion, and Inte- 
-om- ¶ grity of his Juſtice, rendring him by much the moſt popular Man 
ncli- © in thoſe parts, and was exceedingly tender of giving the leaſt 
faſt, ¶ umbrage and diſtaſte to his Lordſhip, upon whoſe Honour and 
here - Affection he relied entirely, and would as ſoon have truſted 
attet his Crown upon his Fidelity, as upon any Man's in his three 52, ll 


7 
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trong Kingdoms; yet he diſcern'd plainly that the Prince and the 
nter- © Marquis would never agree together; and that there were 
Io Perſons about them, who would foment their Indiſpoſitions to 
rhom I each other, with any hazard to His ſervice; and concluded, 
their that he ſhould ſooner reduce his People by the Power of his 
muti- MW Army, than by the perſwaſions of his Counſel; and that the 
ning. roughneſs of the one's Nature, might prevail more than the 
"their ¶ lenity and condeſcenſion of the other: and therefore he ſent 


being the Prince on that employment; uſing all imaginable means 
enſed, ¶ to remove any trouble, or jealouſy of his favour from the 
oſſible WM Marquis's mind; his Majeſty freely and clearly communicaring 
em he I to him all bis Counſels, aud the true grounds of his Reſolu- 
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tion; and declaring to him, That he would make him a 
« Gentleman of his Bed- Chamber, and Groom of his Stole, 
ce and that he would always have his Company and Advice 
« ahout him; with which the Marquis was ſatisfied, rather 
becauſe he reſolv'd not to diſobey him, than that he was well 


pleaſed with the price of the obligations. 


AND truly many wiſe and honeſt Men, were ſorry for the 
King's Ele&ion; and though the Marquis's years, and a long 
indulgence to his caſe, had ſuperinduced a kind of lazineſs 
and inactivity upon his Nature, that was neither agreeable to 
his primitive Conſtitution, nor the great Endowments of his 
Mind (for he was a good Scholar, and had a good judgment) 


and leſs to the temper of this time, and the Office of a Ge- 


neral, inſomuch as he often reſign d an excellent underſtanding 
to thoſe who had a very indifferent one, and followed the ad- 
vice, and concluded upon the information of thoſe, who had 
narrower, and more yulgar thoughts than ſuited with His Ho- 
nour, and were not worthy of ſuch a Truſt; yet they thought 


the Prince's inexperience of the Cuſtoms and Manners of Eng- 


land, and an averſion from conſidering them, muſt ſubject 
him to the information and adviſe of worſe Counſellors than 
the other, and which would not be fo eaſily controuled: And 


J am of opinion, that if the Prince had waited on his Majeſty | 
in that Army, and never interpoſed in any Command, not 


purely Martial, and the Marquis been ſent with thoſe Forces 
into the Welt with the Lord Hopton (who was now to be 


left at Briſſol to intend his health, and to form that new Gar- 


riſon; which was to be a Magazine for Men, Arms, Am- 
munition, and all that was wanted) and ſome other ſteady 
Perſons, who might have been Aſſign d to ſpecial Provinces, 


a greater tide of good fortune had attended that expedition. 


Tu next reſolution to be taken, was concerning the 


King's own motion with the other Army. There was not 
a Man, who did not think the reducing of Gloceſter, a City 
within little more than twenty miles of Briſtol, of mighty im- 


portance to the King, if it might be done without a great ex- 


King, and the Wealth of the City encreaſing, it might bear 


pence of time, and loſs of Men: It was the only Garriſon 
*the Rebels had between Briſtol and Lancaſhire, on the 
North part of England, and if it could be recover'd, his 
** Majeſty would have the River of Severn entirely within his 
Command]; whereby his Garrifons of Worceſter, and Shreu-ſ- 


* bury, and all thoſe parts, might be ſupplied from Brift! ; 


* and the Trade of that ory thereby ſo advanced, that the 
* Cuſtoms and Duty might bring a notable Revenue to the 


the greater Burden for the War: A rich and populous 
County, which hitherto rather yielded Conveniences of 


«Quarrer, 
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© Quarter, than a ſettled Contribution (that ſtrong Garriſon 
* holding not only the whole Foreſt diviſion, which is a fourth 
15 — of the County of Gloceſter, ablolutely in obedience, 
but ſo alarm d all other parts, that none of the Gentry, who 
«for the moſt part were well affected, durſt ſtay at their own 
* Houſes) might be wholly the King's Quarters, and by how 
much it had offended, and diſquieted the King, more than 
other Counties, by ſo much the more Money might be rai- 
*{ed upon them. Beſides the general weekly Contributions 
the Yeomanry, who had been moſt forward and ſeditious, be- 
ing very wealthy, and able to redeem their Delinquency at 
| a high Price (and theſe Arguments were fully preſs d by the 
; 1 well affected Gentry of the County, who had carried them- 
1 ſelves honeſtly, and ſuffer d very much by doing ſo, and un- 
J E {| dertook great Levies of Men, if this Work were firſt done) 
chere was another Argument of no leſs, if not greater Mo- 
ment than all the reſt: If Gloceſter were reduced, there 
„would need no Forces to be left in Wales, and all thoſe Sol- 
« diers might be then drawn to the marching Army, and the 
Contributions and other Taxcs aſſign d to the payment of 
„eit. Indeed the King would have had a glorious, and entire 
part of his Kingdom, to have contended with the reſt. 
er all theſe motives were not thought worth the enga- 
ging his Army in a doubtful Siege; whilſt the Parliament might 
I both recover the fear that was upon them, and conſequently 
J allay and compole the diſtempers (which, if the did not 
wholly proceed from, were very much ſtrengthen'd by thoſe 
fears) and recruit their Army; and therefore that it was bet- 
ter to march into ſome of thoſe Counties which were moſt 
oppreſs d by the Enemy, and there wait ſuch advantage, as the 
{ diſtraction in and about London would adminiſter, except there 
could be ſome probable hope that Gloceſter might be got with- 
out much delay. And to that purpoſe there had been ſecret 
I agitation, the effect whereof was hourly expected. The Go- 
vernour of that Garriſon was one Colonel Maſſey, a Soldier of 
Fortune, who had, in the late Northern Expeditions prepa- 
| Fred by the King againſt Scotland, been an Officer in the King's 
Army, under the Command of Colonel William Leg; and, in 
the beginning of theſe Troubles had been at Tork with incli- 
nation to ſerve the King; but finding himſelf not enough 
| known there, and that there would be little gotten, but the 
Comfort of a good Conſcience, he went to London, where 
there was more Money, and fewer Officers; and was eaſily 
made Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Stamford; and being 
quickly found to be a diligent and ſtout Officer, and of no ill 
I parts of Converſation to render himſelf acceptable among tlie 
JCommon People, was by his Lade. when he vent * : 
| 2 | rae 
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the Weſt, left Governour of the City of Gloceſter, where he 
had behaved himſelf actively, and ſucceſsfully. There was 
no reaſon to deſpair, that this Man (not intoxicated with any | 
of thoſe fumes which made Men rave, and frantick in the | 
Cauſe) might not be wrought upon, And William Leg, who | 
had the good opinion of moſt Men, and the particular kind- 
. neſs of Prince Rupert, had ſent a Meſſenger, who was like to | 
paſs without ſuſpicion to Gloceſter, with ſuch a Letter of kind- 
neſs and overture to Maſſey, as was proper in ſuch a cafe from 
one Friend to another. This diefer return d when the 
King's and the Army's motion was under Debate, and brought 
an Anſwer from the Governour to Colonel Leg, in a very 
high Style, and ſeeming to take it much unkindly, That he 
A ſhould endeavour to corrupt him in his Honeſty, and Fide- 
*lity, and to perſwade him to break a Truſt, which, to fave 
ce his Life, he would never do; with much diſcourſe © Of his 
Honour, and Reputation, which would be always dear to 
« him. But the Meſſenger ſaid withal, * Thar, after the Go- y 
*yernour had given him this Letter, and ſome ſharp re- > 
* proaches before Company, he was brought again, © back 5 
43 * way, to a place where the Governour was by himſelf; and 
1 then he told him, That it was moſt neceſſary he ſhould " 
| . «yrite ſuch an Anſwer as he had done; which was commu- 
* nicated to thoſe, who elſe would have been jealous what ſuch 9 
« a Meſſenger ſhould come to him about; but that he ſhould * 
c tell William Leg, that he was the ſame Man he had ever been, 1 
*« his Servant; and that he wiſh'd the King well; that he 9 
©* heard Prince — 4 meant to bring the Army before that 
cc Town; if he did, he would defend it as well as he could; * 
c 2nd his Highneſs would find another Work than he had at a 
« Briſtol ; but if the King himſelf came with his Army, and 6 
* ſummon d it, he would not hold it againſt Him: For it 
« would not ſtand with his Conſcience to fight againſt the " 
ce Perſon of the King: beſides that in ſuch a caſe, he ſhould 
*be able to perſwade thoſe of the Town ; which otherwiſe 
© he could not do» þ. os „ 1 
Tus Meſſage turn'd the Scale; for though it might be p 
without purpoſe of being honeſt, yet there was no great ob- u 
jection againſt the King's marching that way with his Army; 
fince it would be ſtill in his power to purſue any other Coun- 
ſel, without engaging before it. And it was to ſome a ſign 
that he meant well, becauſe he had not hanged, or at leaſt im- 
priſon d the Meſſenger who came to him on ſuch an Errand. 
Hereupon the King refoly'd for Gloceſter, but not to be en- 
gaged in a Siege; and ſo ſent his Army that way; and the next 
day (having firſt ſent Sr Ralph Hopron a Warrant to create 
him Baron Hopton of Stratton, in Memory of the ha «cf mare 
ougnt 
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he fought there) with the remainder of his Forces march d to- n. K 

as wards it. On Wedneſday the tenth of Auguſt, the King ran — 

ny his whole Army upon a fair Hill, in the clear View of the cefter an 

he City, and within leſs than two Miles of it; and then, 3 

ho about two of the Clock in the Afternoon, he ſent a Trumpet * 

1d- with this Summons to the Town. 

'to "a ; 

1d- Our of our tender Compaſſion to our City of Gloceſter, 

om *and that it may not receive prejudice by our Army, which 

he We cannot prevent if We be compelled to Aſſault it, We 

ght *are Perſonally come before it to require the fame; and are 

ery **graciouſly pleaſed to let all the Inhabitants of, and all other 

he «Perſons within the City, as well Soldiers as others, know, 

de- that if they ſhall immediately ſubmit themſelves, and de- 

ave * liver this our City to Us, We are contented, freely, and 

his te abſolutely to pardon every one of them, without exception 

to te and do aſſure them, in the word of a King, that they, nor 

30- *any of them ſhall receive the leaſt damage or prejudice b 

re- e ur Army in their Perſons or Eſtates; but that We vill 

ack te appoint ſuch a Governour, and a moderate Garriſon to re- 

and ce ſide there, as ſhall be both for the eaſe and ſecurity of that 

uld City, and that whole County. But if they ſhall neglect 

nu- te this proffer of Grace and Favour, and compel Us, by the 

ach A =_ of Our Army to reduce that Place (which, by the 

uld * help of God, We doubt not, We ſhall be eaſily and ſhortly 

en, * able to do) they muſt thank themſelves for all the Cala- 

he * mities and Miſeries muſt befall them. To this Meſſage 

hat We expect a clear and poſitive Anſwer, within two hours 

Id; te after the publiſhing hereof; and by theſe preſents do give 

| at «leave to any Perſons, ſafely to repair to and return from Us, 

and * whom that City ſhall deſire to employ unto Us in that buſi- 

r it *neſs: And do require all the Officers, and Souldiers of our 

= * Army, quietly to ſuffer them to pals accordingly, 

viſe WI ru 1x leſs than the time preſcribed, together with the 
Trumpeter return d two Citizens from the Town, with lean, 

t be pale, ſharp, and bad Vilages, indeed Faces fo ſtrange, and un- 

ob- uſual, and in ſuch a garb and poſture, that at once made the 

ny; moſt ſevere Countenances merry, and the moſt chearful Hearts 

un- fad; for it was impoſſible ſuch Embaſſadours could bring leſs 

ſign than a Defiance. The Men, without any Circumſtances of 

im- Duty, or good Manners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmay d accent, 

nd, ſaid, * They had brought an Anſwer from the Godly City of 

en- * Gloceſter to the King; and were fo ready to give inſolent and 

ext ſeditious Anſwers to any Queſtion, as if their buſineſs were 

eate chiefly to provoke the King to violate his own Safe Conduct. 

tle The Anſwer they brought was in writing, in theſe very words. 

ghet X 3 Aug uſt 


The Citizens 
and Garri- ce 
ſon Anſwer. ,, 
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Auguſt 10 1643. 

«We the Inhabitants, Magiſtrates, Officers, and Soldiers, 
within this Garriſon of Gloceſter, unto his Majeſty's gracious 
Meſſage, return this humble Anſwer: That We do keep 
ce this City, according to our Oaths and Allegiance, to and 
* for the uſe of his Majeſty, and his Royal Poſterity : And do 
* accordingly conceive our ſelves wholly bound to obey the 
ce Commands of his Majeſty, fignified by both Houſes of Par- 
*<liament: and are refoly'd, by God's help, to keep this City 
*accordingly. 

Tunis Paper was ſubſcrib'd by Wiſe the Mayor, and Maſy 
the Governour, with thirteen of the Aldermen, and moſt 
ſubſtantial Citizens, and eleven Officers of the Garriſon ; and 
aſſoon as their Meſſengers return'd, who were quickly diſ- 
miſſed, without attending to ſee what the King reſolv'd, all 
the Suburbs of the City, in which were very large and fair 

Buildings, well inhabited, were ſet on Fire; ſo that there was 
do doubt, the King was to expect nothing there but what 
could not be kept from him. Now was the time for new 
Debates, and new-Reſolutions; to which Men came not ſo 
unbiaſſed, or unſwayed, as they had been at Briſtol. This 
indignity and affront to the King prompted thoughts of Re- 
venge; and ſome thought the King fo far engaged, that in 
Honour he could not do leſs than fit down before the Town, 


and force it: and theſe Inclinations gave Countenance, and 
Credit to all thoſe plauſible informations Of {mall Provi- 


s flons in the Town, either of Victual, or Ammunition; that, 


* where the Town was ſtrongeſt, there was nothing but an 


* old Stone Wall, which would fall upon an eaſy Battery; 


that there were many well affected People in the Town, 


* who, with thoſe who were incenſed by the burning of the 
Suburbs, and the great loſſes they muſt ſuſtain thereby, would 
make ſuch a Party, that aſſoon as rhey were diſtreſſed, the 

e Seditious Party would be forced to yield. It was alledg d, 

te that the Enemy had no Army; nor, bo all Intelligence, was 
like to form any ſoon enough to be able to relieve it; and 

«if they had an Army, that it was much better for his Ma- 


<«jeſty to force them to that diſtance from London, and to 
*fighr there, where he could be ſupplied with whatſoever he 


*wantcd, could chooſe his own ground, where his brave 
„Body of Horſe would be able to Defeat any Army they 
te could raiſe, than to ſeck them in their own Quarters. 

AoE all, the Confidence of the Soldiers of the beſt Ex- 
perĩence moved his Majeſty ; who upon riding about the 

Town, and taking a near vicw of it, were clear of — 

| | that 


W 
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that they ſhould be able in leſs than ten days by Approach, 


for all thoughts of Storming were laid aſide upon the loſs at 


Briſtol, to win it. This produced a Reſolution in his Ma- 
jeſty, not one Man in the Council of War diſſwading it. So 
the King preſently ſent to Oxford for his General the Earl of 
Brentford © To come to him, with all the Foot that could be 
ce ſpared out of that Garriſon, and his pieces of Battery, to 
* govern that Action: Prince Rupert wiſely declining that 
Province, and retiring himſelf into the Generalſhip of the 
Horſe, that he might not be thought accountable for any Ac- 
cidents which ſhould attend that Service. At the {ame in- 
ſtant, Orders were diſpatch'd to St IWilliam Vavaſour who 
Commanded all the Forces in South Wales (the Lord Herbert 
having been perſwaded, fo far to comply with the indiſpoſi- 
tion of that People, as to decline that Command, or at leaſt 
for a time to diſſemble it) © To draw all his Men to the Foreſt 


«fide of the Town; where the Bridges being broken down, 


a ſmall ſtrength would keep them in, and any from going to 
them, which within two * was done. Thus the King 
was engaged before Gloceſter; and thereby gave reſpite to 
the diſtracted Spirits at London, to breathe, and compoſe them- 
ſelves; and, more methodically than they hoped to have 
done, to _— for their — and accompliſhing 
their own ends; which at that time ſeem'd almoſt deſperate, 
and incurable. 
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The Ring 
Beſieg es the 


Town, 


Tus direful News of the Surrender of Briſtol, which was 


brought to the two Houſes on the 31f of Fuly, ſtruck them 


to the Heart, and came upon them as a Sentence of Death, 
after a vaſt Conſumption of Money, and Confident Promiſes 


of deſtroying all the King's Forces by a day, every Tax and 
Impoſition being declar'd to be the laſt; and for finiſhing 
the work, the Earl of Eſſex was at the ſame time rcturn'd to 


dilmay'd Troops, which himſelf would not endure ſhould 


Kingſton, within ten Miles of them, with his broken and 


have the Title of an Army. So that the War ſeem d to be 


even at an end in a ſenſe very contrary to what they had un- 
dertaken; their General talking more, and preſſing for Re- 


paration and Vindication of his Honour from imputations, 


and aſperſions, than for a Recruit of Forces, or providing an 
Army to defend them. Every Man reproach'd his Neigh- 
bour with his want of inclination to Peace, when good Con- 


ditions might be had, and magnified his own Wiſdom, for 


having fear'd It would come to This. The King's laſt De- 
claration had been read by all Men, and was magnitied *As a 
te moſt gracious and undeniable inſtance of his Clemency and 
* Juſtice, that he was ſo far from being elated with his good 
«© Succefles, and Power almoſt to have what he would, * 
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te he renew'd all thoſe Promiſes, and Proteſtations for the 


Religion, Laws, and Liberties of the Kingdom, and Privi- 


c their repreſentation of their own guilt, and the 3 wangr 


<leges of Parliament; which had been out of their perverſ- 
te neſs diſcredited before, as proceeding from the low Condi- 
ce tion he was in; and whereas they had been frighted with 
te neſs of the King's Nature, as if he meant an utter 


nqueſt 


of them, his Majeſty had now offer'd all that could be ho- 


* neſtly deſir d, and had expreſs'd himſelf a Prince not de- 


e lighted with Blood and Revenge, but an indulgent Father 


te to the moſt diſobedient Children. In this Reformation of 
Underſtanding, the Lords in their Houſe debated nothing 


but expedients for Peace: there were not of that Body above 


five, at the moſt, who had any inclination to continue the 
War; and the Earl of Eſſex had ſufficiently declar'd, © That 
te He was weary of it, and held cloſeſt and ſtricteſt Correſ- 
pondence with thoſe who moſt paſſionately preſſed an Ac- 
commodation. So that, on the fifth of Auguſt, they deſir d 
a Conference with the Commons; and declared to them, 


That they were reſoly'd to ſend Propoſitions to the King, 


and they hoped, They would concur in them: the particulars 


propoſed by them were, 


Popeftion I. „TAN both Armies might be preſently disbanded, 
fer Teace “t and his Majeſty be entreated to return to his Parliament, 


— 5 6e upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould give him ſatisfaction. 
— — the 2. ©Tnar Religion might be ſettled with the advice of 


Commons in © a Synod of Divines, in ſuch a manner as OY: with 


c Conference. ce the conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, ſhould appoint. 


3: *TrarT the Militia, both by Sea and Land, might be 
* ſettled by a Bill; and the Militia, Forts, and Ships of the 
Kingdom, put into ſuch hands as the King ſhould appoint, 
* with the approbation of both Houſes of Parliament : and 
«his Majeſty's Revenue to be abſolutely, and wholly re- 


*ſtor'd unto him; only deducting ſuch part, as had been of 


Ineceſſity expended for the maintenance of his Children, and 


e not otherwiſe. 15 f 1 
4. ©Tnar' all the Members of both Houſes who bad 


been expell'd only for abſenting themſelves, or meer com- 
e plyance with his Majeſty, and noother matter of Fact againſt 
*them, might be reſtored to their Places. i 


T nar all Delinquents, from before the tenth day of 


**74nuary 1641, ſhould be deliver'd up to the Juſtice of Par- 


*liament, and a General Pardon for all others on both 
te ſides. 


6. Ax d laſtly,“ That there might be an Act of Oblivion, 


for all by. gone Deeds, and AQ of Hoſtility, 


Warn 
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Wren this Conference was reported in the Houſe of 
Commons, it begot a wonderful long, and a hot Debate, 
which laſted till ten of the Clock that night, and continued a 
day or two more; the Violent Party (for there were yet many 
among them of more moderate Conſtitutions, who did, and 
ever had heartily abhorr'd their procecdings, though out of 
fear and indiſpoſition of Health, or not knowing elſe well 
what to do, they continued there) enveighed furiouſly againſt 
the deſign it ſelf of ſending to the King at all, and therefore 
would not have the particular Propoſition ſo much as conſi- 
der'd : © They had receiv'd much prejudice by the laſt Treaty 
ce at Oxford, and therefore muſt undergo more, now their Con- 
* dition was much lower: The King had ſince that, upon 
te the matter, declared them to be no Parliament; for if x © 
ce were not free, they could not be a Parliament; fo that till 
te that point were vindicated, they could not Treat in any ſafe 
* Capacity, but would be look d upon under the notion of 
* Rebels, as his Majeſty had declar d them. They had ſent 
Members into Scotland to require Aſſiſtance, which that 


Kingdom was preparing with all Brotherly Affection, and 
Forwardneſs, and after ſuch a diſcovery, to treat for Peace, 
ce without the privity of the Scots, was to betray them; and 
e to forfeit all hopes hereafter of relief from thence, what ne- 


te ceſſities ſoever they might be reduced to. That the City 


| *of London had expreſs d all imaginable readineſs to raiſe 


c Forces for S'WilliamWaller; and the Counties near London 
te were ready to riſe as one Man, whereby the Earl of Eſſex 
te would be ſpeedily enabled to march, with a better Arm 

te than ever he had, to give the King Battle, except this diſ- 


* courſe of Peace did extinguiſh the Zeal that was then flaming 


*in the Hearts of the People. 
Bur notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, and the paſſion in the 
delivery, the terror of the King's Succeſſes ſuggeſted Anſwers 


enough. © They had been puniſh'd for breaking off the Treaty 
*of Oxford, when they might have had better terms than 


te now they could expect; and if they omitted this apportu- 
*nity, they ſhould fare much worſe ; that they were not ſure 


© of aid from Scotland, neither was it almoſt poſſible ir ſhould 


*come time enough to preſerve them from the Ruin at hand. 
*And for the City of London, though the common and 
* meaner ſort of People who might promiſe themſelves ad- 
vantage by it, defired the continuance of the diſtractions, 


c yet it was evident the moſt Subſtantial and Rich Men de- 


*fir'd Peace, by their refuſal to ſupply Money for the carry- 
*ing on the War; and if they ſhould judge of the Common 
People by their forwardneſs to engage their own Perſons, 


they had reaſon to believe they had no mind to the War nei- | 


. ther; 
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© ther; for their General was forced to retire even under their 
* own Walls, for want of Men to recruit his Army. How- 
c ever, the ſending reaſonable Propoſitions to the King, would 
* either procure a Peace, and fo they ſhould have no more 
e need of an Army; orgbeing refuſed, would raiſe more Mer, 
* and Money than all their Ordinances without it. Theſe rea- 
ſons and arguments prevail'd; and after the Debate had laſted 
till ten of the Clock at night, it was refoly'd upon the Que- 
ſtion, and carried by nine and twenty Voices, © That they 


* ſhould infiſt upon the Propoſitions, and ſend to his Ma- 


cc: 
jeſty. | | 
A d without doubt, if they had then ſent (as if the Power 
had been in the two Houſes of Parliament, they had done) 


a firm Peace had immediately enſued: for beſides that if a 


Treaty and Ceſſation had been in that Conjuncture enter'd 
upon, no extravagant demand would have been preſſed, only 
a ſecurity for thoſe who had been faulty, which the King 
would gladly have granted, and moſt religiouſly obſerv'd ; 
the fourth Propoſition, and Conſent to reſtore all Members 
to their places in Parliament, would have prevented the 
kindlingany more Fire in thoſe Houſes. But this was too well 
known to be ſuffer d to paſs; and therefore the next day, be- 
ing Sunday, the Seditious Preachers fill'd all the Pulpits with 
Alarms of Ruin and Deſtruction to the City, if a Peace 


e were now offer d to the King; and 4 Papers were 


ſcatter d through the Streets, and fixed upon Gates, Poſts, 
and the moſt Publick Places in the City and Suburbs, re- 
quiring all Perſons well affected, to riſe as one Man, and to 
*come to the Houſe of Commons next morning; for that 
< twenty thouſand Iriſb Rebels were Landed; which informa- 
tion was likewiſe given that day in many Pulpits by their 
Preachers; and in other Papers likewiſe ſet up, it was de- 
clar'd, © That the Malignant Party had overvoted the Good, 
*and if not prevented there would be a Peace. 

W 1 en the minds of the People were thus prepar d, Pen- 
nington, their own Lord Mayor, though on Sunday (on which 
they before complain'd the King uſed to fit in Council) called 
a Common Council; where a Petition was framed to the 

Houſe of Commons, taking notice © Of Propoſitions paſſed 

* hy the Houſe of Peers for Peace, which if conſented to, and 
<allow'd would be deſtructive to Religion, Laws, and Li- 

. ©berties; and therefore deſir d that Houſe to paſs an Ordi- 

A Petition © nance, according to the Tenor of an Act of their Common 
f the Com-< Council (which they appointed to be annex d to their Pe- 


of London tition) * Which was for the vigorous proſecuting the War, 
zt © and declining all thoughts of Accommodation. With this 


Petition, and fuch an Attendance as thoſe preparatives Bone 
X 
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like to bring, the Lord Mayor himſelf, who, from the time 
of his Mayoralty, had forborn ſitting in tlie Houſe as a Mem- 
ber, came to the Houſe of Commons and deliver'd it, with 
ſach farther inſinuations of the temper of the City, as were 
fit for the purpoſe; the People at the door behaving them- 
ſelves as imperiouſly, telling the Members of both Houſes, 
as they paſs d by them, © That if they had not a good Anſwer, 
| ce They would be there the next day with double the Number. 
| The Lords complain'd of the Tumults, and ſent to the Com- 
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mons to joyn with them in their Suppreſſion; inſtead whereof . 
the Commons (many of their Body withdrawing for fear, and g f 


Commons © 


others by fear converted, or it may be by hope of prevailing ) 7cjeed the 


gave the City Thanks For their Petition, Advice, and Cou- 72 4 
Y «rage; and rejected the Propoſitions for Peace. Cu 
1 Tars raifed a new conteſt in the City, which was not 

y willing to lye under the perpetual brand of reſiſting and op- 
8 poſing Peace, as they did of firſt raiſing the War. And there- 

7 fore the Wiſe and Sober part of it, would gladly have diſco- 

8 ver d how averſe they were from the late Act of the Common 
e Council. But the tu Exccution of Tomkins, and Chaloner, 
11 and the advantage which was preſently taken againſt any Man 
* who was moderately inclined, frighted all Men from appear- 
ch ing in Perſon to deſire thoſe things upon which their Hearts 
ce were moſt ſet. In the end, the Women expreſs'd greater 
re Courage than the Men; and having a Precedent of a Rabble 
ts, of that Sex, appearing in the beginning of theſe Diſtractions 
re- | with a Petition to the Houſe of Commons, to foment the 
ro Diviſions, with acceptance and approbation, a great Multi- 
lat tude of the Wives of Subſtantial Citizens came to the Houſe 
aa - of Commons with a Petition for Peace. Thereupon a Troop 


eir of Horſe, under the Command of one Harvey, a decayed 
de- ilk-man, who from the beginning had been one moſt Con- 
od, Il fided in, were ſent for; who behaved themſelves with ſuch 
Inhumanity, that they Charged among the filly Women, as 

en- an Enemy worthy of their Courage, and kill'd, and wounded 
ich many of them, and eaſily diſperſed the reſt. When they were 
lled by this means ſecured from farther vexation of this kind, ſpe- 
cial notice was taken of thoſe Members who ſeem d moſt im- 

pur wag and defirous of Peace, that ſome advantage might 
taken againſt them. Whercupon, they well diſcerning 
the danger they were in, many both of the Peers, and the 
Commons, firſt abſented themſelves from the Houſes, and 
then remov'd into thoſe Quarters where they might cnjoy 


the Protection of the King; and ſome of them came directly 
to Oxford. 


Peace upon them before they were aware, they conſider" 
" their 


HayinG diverted this Torrent, which would have brought 
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their ſtrength, and applied themſelves to the recovery of the 
Spirits of their General; whoſe indiſpoſition troubled them 
more than any other diſtreſs they were in. To this Cure they 
apply'd Remedies of contrary Natures, which would yet work 
to the {ame end. Firſt they careſſed St William Waller with 
wonderful kindneſs and eſteem; and as he was met upon his 


return to London, after the moſt total Defeat that could al- 


moſt be imagin'd (for though few of his Horſe were kill'd 
upon the place, they were ſo ruinouſly diſperſed, that of above 
two thouſand, there were not three hundred gorten together 
again for their Service) with all their Train'd-bands and Mi- 
litia of London, and receiv'd as if he had brought the King 
Priſoner with him, fo he was immediately choſen Governour 
and Commander in Chief of the Forces and Militia of London, 
for the Defence of the City; and it was now declar'd, © That 
te they would forthwith fs ly him with a good Body of 


Horſe, and Foot, to take the Field again, and relieve their 


ce diſtreſſed Friends in the Weſt. Then another Ordinance 


was paſſed to raiſe a great Army, under the Command of the 


Army under Earl of Mancheſter ( who had been always ſteady to his firſt 


the Earl of 


Manche- 
er, 


Principles, and never a Friend to any Overture of Accommo- 
dation) in order to oppoſing the Earl of New-Caffle, and to 
take charge of all the Aſſociated Counties; which were Eſſex, 


Hertford, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk,, Huntington, and (by a 


new addition) Lincoln; and for the ſpeedy raiſing Men to 
joyn to thoſe who would voluntarily lil — under 
theſe two beloved Generals, there was an Ordinance paſſed 


both Houſes for the Preſſing of Men; which ſeem'd ſomewhat 


do diſcredit their Cauſe, that, after ſo much pretence to the 


Hearts of the People, they ſhould be now compell d to Fight 
whether they would or no; and was the more wonder d at, 
becauſe they had themſelves procured the King's Conſent to 


an Act this Parliament, that declar'd it to be unlawful to preſs, 


_ Cheſter, and S'William Waller; and having thus provided for 


or compel any of the freeborn Subje&s to march out of the 
County in which they liv'd, if he were not willing fo to do; 


and direction was given by other Ordinances to preſs great 


Numbers of Men, to ſerve both under the Earl of Man- 


the worſt, and let the Earl of Eſex diſcern, that they had an- 
other Earl to truſt to, and more Generals than one at their 
Devotion, they ſent a formal Committee of both Houſes to 
him, to uſe all imaginable Art, and Application to him, to 
recover him to his former Vigour, and Zeal in their Cauſe. 
They told him“ The high Value the Houſes had of the Ser- 
*vicc he had done, and the hazards, dangers, and loſſes, he 
«had for Their Sakes undergone: That he ſhould receive as 
*amp!c a Vindication for the Calumnies, and Aſperſions raiſed 

Fo 
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ſign, and 


ther directly to Oxford, or into the King's 
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* on him, as he copld deſire, from the full Teſtimony, and 
ce Confidence of the two Houſes; and if the infamous Au- 
ce thors of them could be found, their puniſhment ſhould be 
« 25 notorious as their Libels: That no other Forces ſhould 
« be recruited till His were made up; and that all his Sol- 


*diers Arrears ſhould be paid, and oaths preſently ſent for 


ve his Foot. 
Wu grun theſe Reaſons, with the Jealouſy of the Earl 


of Manchefter, * whom he plainly ſaw the Violent Party 


wholly depended, or the infuſions pour d into him by the 
Lord Say, and M Pym, of the deſperateneſs of his own Con- 
dition, with an opinion, upon the differences between the 
two Princes and the Marquis of Hertford, that the Marquis's 
Services were not enough valued by the King (which many 
defired ſhould be thought to have then ſome influence upon 
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the Earl) or whether he had not ſtead ineſs enough, to en- 


gage in ſo hazardous an Enterpriſe, he grew inſenſibly alter d 
from his moderate inclinations, and deſire of Peace; for it is 
moſt certain, that as the confidence in him gave many Lords 
the Spirit to appear Champions for Peace, who had been be- 
fore as ſollicitous againſt it, ſo the deſign was then the ſame, 


- which hath been ſince proſecuted, with effect to a worſe pur- 


poſe, that is, for the Members of both Houſes who were of 
one mind, upon that ſignal Riot, and compelling the Houſe 


of Commons to renounce their former Reſolution of Propo- 
fitions to the King, to have gone to the Earl of Eſſex, and 


there, under the ſecurity of their own Army, to have pro- 
teſted againſt the violence which was offer'd, the breach of 


their Privileges by the Common Councils taking notice of 


their Councils, and over-ruling their Coucluſions, and to have 


declared their want of Freedom : by means whereof, * 


made no doubt to have drawn the Houſes to Conſent to ſuc 


King, as all the moderate =_ of the Kingdom would have 
been glad to be comprehended under. Sh 


Bor this ſtaggering in their General fruſtrated that de- 
put them to other Reſolutions; and ſo, having ren- 


an Agreement as the King would well have approved of; 
or to have enter'd upon ſuch a Treaty themſelves with the 


der'd themſelves very ungracious in the Houſes, and poſſibly 


ſuſpecting the Earl of Eſſex might diſcover ſome of their 


Overtures, many of the Lords left the Town, and went ei- 
Quarters ; the 


Earl of Portland, and the Lord Lovelace (of whoſe good Af- 
tections to his Service the King had always affurance, and 
who had only ſtayed there, as at a place where they might 
do him more Service, than any where elſe) directly to Ox- 
ford; and the Lord Conway, ſhortly after them; the — of 
— — TR 1 
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Clare into Morceſter. ſpire, and from thence, by the King's 
free acceptation, to Oxford; there being no other objection 
againſt his Lordſhip, than his ſtaying ſo long at London; but 
his total differing with them in all their extravagances, he 
having no manner of relation to the Court, render'd him to 
his Majeſty's opinion under a very good Character. The 

The Earls of Earls of Bedford, and Holland, not without ſome difficulty, 
Bedford their purpoſe being diſcover'd or ſuſpected, got into the King's 
land, pue Garriſon at Wallingford, from whence the Governour gave 
-memſeives Advertiſement of their Arrival; the Earl of Northumberland, 
King's with the leave of the Houſe, retired for his health to his 
rec Houſe at Petworth in Suſſex ; which though it was in a 
ſome «ther County entirely then at the Parliament's devotion, yet it 
— of the Par- was ncar enough to be infeſted from ſome of the King's Quar- 
Lad. ters, if he had not ſome aſſurance of being ſafe there. 
T n Violent Party carried now all before them; and 
were well contented with the Abſence of thoſe who uſed to 
give them fome trouble, and vexation. For the better 
ſtrengthning themſelves with the People, they Order'd the 
Divines of the Aſſembly, to repair into the Country to their 
Cures, eſpecially in the Counties of the Aſſociation under 
the Earl of Mancheſter, to ſtir up the People, with all their 
Eloquence, to Riſe as one Man againſt their Soveraign; and 
omitted nothing within their power, which might contribute 
to the raiſing Men or Money; being not a little joyed when 
they underſtood the King had given them more time than 
they expected, to Compoſe all Diſorders and Diviſions a- 
mong themſelves, by his ſtaying with his Army before 
Gloceſter ; which they took to be the greater Bleſſing, and 
Preſervation to them, becauſe at the ſame time there were 
ſuddain inſurrections in Kent againſt their Ordinances and 
Juriſdiction, in Defence of the known Laws, and eſpecially 
of the Book of Common Prayer; which, if the King's Army 
had been at any diſtance to have countenanced, they would 

never have been able to ſuppreſs. | 
Tu x fame of all theſe diſtractions and diſorders at Lon- 
don, exccedingly diſpoſed Men in all places to reproach his 
Majeſty's ſtay before Gloceſter; his Friends at London defiring 
that his Majeſty ſhould march directly thither, to take the 
advantage of thoſe Diſtractions; and the Lords of the Coun- 
cil at Oxford, upon the intelligence and advice from thence, 
vuvere very lollicitous that the King would take that reſolution, 
to which he was himſelf enough inclin d. But his Condition 
was believ d to be, in both places, better than it was; and 
that he had now a Victorious Army, without an Enemy to 
reſtrain his motion; whereas, in truth, his was a weak Ar- 
my, leſſen d exceedingly by the loſſes it ſuſtain'd — 
. Hrijſtos, 
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Of the Rebellion, c. 325 
Briſtol; and when that part of it was march'd with Prince 
Maurice into the Weſt, and which could not have march'd 
any other way, the King had not much above fix thouſand 
Foot to march with, though he left none at Briſtol, but 
obliged my Lord Hopton to Garriſon it as he could, which 
he ſhortly did; and that would have appear'd a very ſmall 
Army to 1 march d towards London; though it is true the 
Horſe was a noble Body, and Superior in number to that of 
the Foot. 
THERE was likewiſe another circumſtance, that few Men 
were then acquainted with: Upon the firſt News of the 
taking of Briſtol, his Majeſty, before he left Oxford, had ſent 
an Expreſs to the Earl of New-Caftle, who was then engaged 
before Hull, That if he found the buſineſs of Hull to be more 
te difficult than he expected, he ſhould leave it block d up at 
te diſtance, which might reſtrain Excurſions into the Coun- 
te try, and march with his Army into the Aſſociated Counties; 
which comprehended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge-ſhire , and 
Eſſex, &c. which had Aſſociated themſelves, by ſome Agree- 
ment, to ſerve the Parliament; though the better part of all 
thoſe Counties, eſpecially of the two greater, were moſt af- 
feed to the King, and wiſh'd for an opportunity to expreſs 
it; and if the Earl would bring his Army through thoſe Coun- 
ties towards London, his Majeſty would then reſolve, with 
his own, to march towards it on the other fide. And in the 
very time that his Majeſty came before Gloceſter, and before 
he took the Reſolution to fit down before ir, that Expreſs 
return'd from the Earl of New-Caftle, who inform'd him, 
that it was impoſſible for him to comply with his Com- 
| © mands, in marching with his Army into the Aſſociated 
Counties, for that the Gentlemen of the Country, who had 
«the beſt Regiments, and were among the beſt Officers, ut- 
*terly refuſed to march, except Hull were firſt taken; and 
that he had not ſtrength enough to march and to leave Hull 
* ſecurely block d up: which Advertiſement, with the con- 
ſideration before mention d, of the enlarging his penny 
the taking of Glocefter, and the Concurrence of all the Of- 
ficers, that it would ſpeedily be taken, produced the Reſo- 
lution of Attempting ir, notwithſtanding that the Queen her 
(elf writ ſo importunately againſt ir, that his Majeſty thought 
it neceſſary to make a Journey himſelf to Oxford, to con- 
vince her Majeſty, and to _— ſome diſtempers which 
were riſcn among his Council there, upon the News of the 
Arrival of ſome of the Lord's mention'd before in thoſe 
Quarters. 
Tus King was newly ſat down before Gloceſter, when the 
Governour of Wallingford ſent notice to Oxford, of the hon 
G 
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Debates in val of thoſe two Earls; to whom the Lords of the Council re- c 

nue turn'd direction,“ That they ſhould ſtay there, till the King's c 

| bw thſs *pleaſurc was underſtood; to whom the Secretary had ſent < 
you 24 the information, and defir'd his Majeſty's Will concerning their 

reception. The King well knew, any Order he ſhould give 60 

in it, would be liable to many objections, and he had not ſo 7 

good an inclination to either of them, as to run any incon- 60 

venience for their fakes; the Earl of Bedford having ſervd in 1 4 

Perſon againſt him, as the General of the Rebels Horſe; and 60 

the Earl of Holland, in the King's opinion, having done worſe. ec 

And therefore his Majeſty Commanded , That his Privy ce 

cc Council ſhould Debate the matter among themſelves, and ce 

«preſent their opinion and advice to him, and he would then ec 

ce determine what kind of Entertainment they ſhould have. cc 


The opinions at the board were ſeveral; ſome thought,“ That cc 
ce his Majeſty ſhould receive them very graciouſly, and with is: 
ce all outward expreſſions of his acceptance of their return to 1 c: 
te his Service, and that the demeanour of all others to them | c< 
ce ſhould be ſuch, as might make them think themſelyes very ce 
te welcome, without the leaſt taking notice of any thing for- c. 
© merly done amiſs by them; which would be a great encou- as 
be ragement to others to come away too: So that the Num- e 
ce bers, and Quality of thoſe who ſtayed behind, would pro- 4 
ce bably in a ſhort time be fo {mall, that they would have no 1 
© reputation in the Kingdom to continue the War. Many | c. 
differ d diametrically from this; and were ſo far from thinking | ..* 
this advice agreeable to the dignity, or ſecurity of the King; | .c. : 
that they thought it not fit To admit them preſently to the | <. 
ce King's or Queen's preſence, till by their good carriage and I .. 
© demeanour, they ſhould give ſome teſtimony of their Affe- n. 
e ctions: They had both taken the late Covenant, of which e | 
tc one Clauſe was, to aſſiſt the Forces raiſed by the Parliament, I 4 1 
te 2gainſt the Army raiſed by the King; with many reproaches, 1 4 
*and known ſcandals upon that Army. If they had ple a true || 4 
ce remorſe of Conſcience for the ill they had done, they would 


c have left that Party, when that Covenant was to be im- 
* poſed upon them; which, ſince they did not, that 22 * 
* came now was to be imputed rather to the King's ſucceſs, bet 

and the weakneſs of that power which they had hitherto oy 


*ſery'd, than to any reformation of their underſtanding, or C 
improvement of their Allegiance : and that it was great  ;© 
ce reaſon, that they who had given ſuch Arguments of juſt jca- 
te Jouſy and ſuſpicion of themſelves, ſhould raiſe a confidence Jie 
© in their Loyalty and Affection by ſome Act equal to the il -* 
cc other; and therefore none who had taken that Covenant, 
e ſhould be admitted to the preſence of the King, Queen, or 
prince, before he had taken ſome other Oath or Covenant, I *? 
_ * declaring 
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* declaring an equal hatred, and abhorring of the Rebellious 
* Arms which were taken up againſt his Majeſty, and the 
<Counſels by which they were taken up. 

IT was faid, © That the good, or ill reception of theſe 
*Lords, could have no influence upon the Actions, or Deli- 
*berations at Weſtminſter, or London, or any conſiderable 
ce Perſons there: that they were but ſingle Men, without an 


t conſiderable dependance upon them: Whilſt they had Re- 


*putation, and Intereſt enough to do good or hurt, and the 
*King's condition needed their attendance, they choſe to be 
ce engaged againſt him; but now, when they were able to do 
ce him no more harm, they came to receive benefit and ad- 
te vantage from him: That it was a common Argument Men 
ce uſed to alledge to themſelves for their compliance with, and 
te ſubmiſſion to, the Commands of the Parliament; that, if 
they did otherwiſe, their ſeverity, and rigour was ſo great, 
* that They and their Families were {ure to be ruined; bur, 
te if the King. prevailed, he was gracious and merciful, and 
* would remit their Offences whenlocver they caſt themſelves 
te at his feet; which preſumption if they ſnould ſec confirm'd 
*in this example, it would make the obſervation of Con- 
© ſcience and Loyalty of no price; and encourage thoſe who 
«were riſen againſt him, and exceedingly diſhearten thoſe 
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« who had been honeſt and faithful from the beginning: That 


te there could enſue no inconvenience from any reſervedneſs 


« and coldneſs towards them; for they durſt not return to 


c London, having now made themſelves odious to that Party, 


«and having no hope but from the acceptance of his Majeſty; 
«which they ſhould merit before they found. There was a 
third opinion between theſe extremes, That they ſhould be 
e neither Courted nor Negle&ed, but be admitted to kiſs the 


King's and Queen's hands, and to diſpoſe themſelves as they 


c thought fit; and foto leave the reſt to their future demea- 
*nour: and to reſolve which of theſe opinions to follow, was 
another motive for his Majeſty's ſuddain Journey to Oxford. 


Tu E King found greater alterations in the Minds and ſpi- . N 


rits at Oxford, than he expected after ſo much ſucceſs as had 


comes 


10 


Oxford to 


befallen him; and that ſucceſs was it, that had made the alte- conſe 
ration; it being the unlucky remper of that place, and that“ 


Company, to be = ſooneſt and the moſt deſperately caſt 
down upon any Misfortune or Loſs, and to be again, upon any 
Victory, the moſt elated, and the moſt apt to undervalue an 


difficulties which remain'd. The taking Briſtol had ſo poſ- 


ſeſs d them with joy, that they thought the War even at an 


end, and that there was nothing left to be done, but to take 


poſſeſſion of London; which they were aſſured would be deli- 


ver d to them upon demand: many Members of both Houſes 
Vol. II. Part x. _ were 
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were come to Oxford, which aſſuted them, © The violent Peo- 


*ple there, were even in deſpair; and after the News came 
« of the Surrender of Briſtol, that they had only kept up thei: 
* ſpirits in hopes that the King would engage his Army in 


* the Siege of Gloceſter, which ſome of them had ſeem'd to 
* promiſe their Friends would be the Caſe: from whencethey 
would infer, That they King was betrayed, and that they who 


*had perſwaded him to undertake that deſign, were corrupted 
*by the Parliament. And the Envy and Jealouſy of all this 


fell upon Sr Fohn Colepepper, who was indeed of the opinion 


for the Siege, but, without doubt, how much ſoever he ſuf- 
fer'd at that time, and afterwards, under that reproach, he 
believ'd there was very good reaſon for that Engagement, 
and was moſt free from any corrupt end, and of moſt fin- 
cerc hdelity. | - 

Tris diſcourſe and imagination had made wonderful im- 
pretſion upon the Queen, who was inflamed with a jealouſy 


that there was a defign to leſſen her Intereſt in the King, and 


that Prince Rupert was Chief in that Conſpiracy, and meant 
to bring it to pals by keeping the King ſtill in the Army, and 
by hindring his coming to Oxford: and out of this apprehen- 
ſion the Queen had written fo warmly and concernedly to the 
King, who was the moſt incapable of any ſuch apprehenſions, 
and had her Majcſty in ſo perfect an adoration, Sos as ſoon as 


he receiv d that Letter, without delay he came to Oxford, and 


quickly compoſed thoſe miſtakes ; though the being engaged 


before Gloceſter was ſtill very grievous, and reproaches were 


publickly caſt upon thoſe who gave the advice. 
Br that which took up moſt of the time of that one da 

that the King ſtayed at Oxford, was concerning the two Lad 
who were retain d at Wallingford ; which had been agitated in 
the Council with great paſſion before the King's coming. The 
King cauſed the Council to meet the next morning, and asked 
their advice, Whether the Earls of Bedford, and of Holland, 
* ſhould be admitted to come into Oxford, or obliged to re- 
ce turn from whence they came? or, if admitted, how they 
* ſhould be receiv'd, or countenanced by their Majeſties? And 


it cannot be enough wonder d at, that there ſhould be any dif- 
ference of opinion in that matter; but it cannot be expreſs d, 
with how much earneſtneſs and unreaſonableneſs the whole 


| was debated, and how warmly even they, who in all other 


debates ſtill expreſs'd all moderation and temper, did now op- 


ſe the receiving theſe Lords with any grace, with more 
paſſion, and other reaſons, than had been offer'd in their for- 
mer Conferences; ſo that there was ſcarce known ſuch an 
union in Opinion at that board, in any thing, where diſunion 
was very inconvenient. 
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Ar x exaggerated © The Carriage and foul ingratitude of 
ce the Earl of Holland from the beginning of the Parliament; 
«and the Earl of Bedford's being General of the Horſe in the 


c Earl of Eſſexs Army; and now when the Parliament was 


* low, and they had loſt their credit and intereſt There, 
* they were come to the King, whom they had fo much of- 
*fended; and expected to be as much, it may be, more made 


of, then they who had borne the heat of the day; which 


* would ſo much reflect upon the King's Honour, that Men 
ce would be excecdingly — to ſerve him. Some 
moved, *© That they might be detain'd, and kept Priſoners of 
* War, ſince they came into the King's Quarters without any 
* Pals; others, as plainly, and more vehemently preſſed, That 
**they might not 5 ſuffer d to come to Oxſord, or where the 


King or Queen ſhould be; but permitted to live in ſome ; 


te other place within the King's Quarters, until they ſhould 
© manifeſt their Affections by ſome Service: They who 


** thought this too ſevere and unpolitick, propoſed that they 


te might be ſuffer d to come to Oxford, that thereby they might 


ee be kept from returning to the Parliament (which appear d 


ro molt to be liable to many exceptions) © Bur that being at 
*Oxford, they ſhould not come to Court; and that no Privy 
* Counſcllor ſhould viſit them. 

I this whole Debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


who ſeldom ſpoke without ſome earneſtneſs, was the only 


Man (except another, who brought no credit to the opinion, 
the Lord Saville) who adviſed confidently, © That they might 


be very graciouſly receiv d by both their Majeſties, and ci- 


« yilly be viſited and treated by every Body; that other Men 


might, by the entertainment they receiv'd, be encouraged 


ce to delert the Parliament too. He ſaid, © It would be too 


c great a diſadvantage to the King, and to his Cauſe, that 


* whilſt the Parliament uſed all the induſtry and artifices, to 
corrupt the Duty and Affection of the A and had 
their Arms open to receive and embrace all, who would 


come to them, his Majeſty ſhould admit none to return to 
him, who had been faulty, or not come fo ſoon as they 
© 0ught to have done; that if the King had a mind to gratify, 


* and oblige the Parliament, he could not do it more to their 
© hearts defire, than by rejecting the application of theſe Lords, 


cor ſuffering it to paſs unregarded. There was one Argu- 


ment againſt their admiſſion urged very loudly, © That ir 
would diſturb the Peace of the place; the Earl of Bedford 
had commanded that part of the Army, which infeſted the 
Marquis of Hertford, at his being at Sherborne, when the Mar- 
quis had ſent Harry Seymour, as is mention'd before, with a 


Challenge to the Earl to fight with him; which the Earl rea- 
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ſonably declined at that time; and ſaid, He would be ready 


_ «hen the buſineſs of the Parliament ſhould be over, to wait 


* upon the Marquis when he ſhould require it. And ſome 


Men, who were near enough to the Marquis's Counſels, un- 


dertook to know, that if the Earl of Bedford ſhould be in Ox- 
ford, the Marquis, who was every day expected, would exact 
the performance of his promiſc ; which ſure he was too wile 
to do. | 


T nt King, during the whole Debate, did not expreſs any 


thing of his own Senſe, fave that he feem'd well pleaſed with 


any ſharpneſs that was expreſs d towards the Earl of Holland. 
He faid, *That he was bound to his good behaviour, by being 
e under the common reproach of inclining too much to thoſe 
* who had uſed him worſt; of which he would not be guilty: 
However, he did not think, at this time, that it would be 


good to make any Perſons deſperate ; and therefore gave or- 
der, © that the Governour of Wallingford ſhould permit them 


te ro continue their Journey to Oxford; where all Men might 
* uſe what civilities they pleaſed to them; and that Himſelf, 
* and the Queen, would do that towards them, which upon 
te their application and addreſs, they ſhould think fit: and 
though this determination was given, without the leaſt diſco- 
very of gracc towards the Perſons of thoſe Lords, and nor 
without ſome reflections of prejudice towards them, it was 
not grateful to the Table; which was evident enough by 


their Countenance. The next morning, the King return'd to 


the Army. 
Tuenk had been, as is ſaid, very great diviſions in the 
Counſels at Weſtminſter, from the time of the Treaty, and the 


_ abrupt breaking it off; and the Earl of Northumberland, 
reſenting the Affront done to him by Martin, had encreaſcd 


thoſe diviſions; and the ill ſucceſſes afterwards in the Defeat 
of Waller, and the taking of Briſtol, had given every Man 
Courage to {ay what he would. And then the proceeding upon 
M- Waller's diſcovery, and obliging all Men to take adetperate 
Engagement, which they durſt not refuſe, for fear of being 


declared guilty of the Plot, as many of them were, incenſed 
very many: but above all, the proſperity of the King's Af- 
fairs made every Body wiſh to come into his Quarters. A 


great Number of the Houſe of Commons, who were known 


always to wiſh well, came to Oxford: and of the Peers, the 
Earl of Portland, who was always very faithful ro the King, 
and had ſtayed in the Houle of Peers by his Majclty's leave, 
and had been accuſed by M* Waller to be privy to that deſign, 
upon which he had endured a long impriſonment, came at 
this time to Oxford, as is ſaid before, together with the Lord 
Conway, and the Lord Lovelace; the former of — 
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been likewiſe queſtion d, and imprifon'd, and the latter had 


331 


been as knowing of the matter, and of conſtant duty to the 


King; and all three had gotten liberty, and opportunity to 
come away by ſwallowing that Vow, and Oath, which could 


only ſet them free, and which they made haſte to Anſwer for 


to the King. The Return of the Earl of Eſſex to London in 
ill hamour, had given opportunity to the Earl of Holland, and 
the reſt, who were weary of the work in hand, to inflame him 
to reſentment of the neglects which had been put upon him, 
and the jealouſies which were entertain'd of him. The Earl 
of Bedford had given up his Commiſſion of Genera! of the 


Horſe, and quitted the Service, and never had any Affection 
to their ways in his Judgment. The Earl of Clare had been 


with the King at Tork, and had his leave to return to Lon- 


don, to intend his own particular Affairs; and during his ſtay, 
had never concurr'd in any malicious Counſel againſt the 


King, but was look'd upon as a Man, not only firm to the 


Principles of Monarchy, but of Duty to the Perſon of the 


King. He was a Man of Honour, and of Courage, and would 


have been an excellent Perſon, if his heart had not been ſet too 


much upon the keeping, and improving his Eſtate; he was 


weary of the Company he kept, and eaſily hearken'd to the 


Earl of Holland, in any Conſultation how to recover the King's 
Authority, and to put an end to the War. The Earl of Eſſex 
was, as is ſaid before, enough provoked, and incenſed, and 


_ willingly heard all the Lords, and others, who inveighed a- 


gainſt the violent Proceedings of thoſe who {way'd the Par- 


liament, and differ'd not with them in his judgment of the 
Men, and the Matter: fo that they believ'd that he would as 


readily be diſpoſed to agree upon the Remedy, as he did upon 
the diſeaſe. 


Tus ix end and defign was, as I ſaid, if they could draw 


him to a concurrence, that they, and all the reſt of thoſe 
who were accounted moderate Men, that is who deſir'd a 


Peace, and to return to their duty to the King (which were 


much the Major part of both Houſes that remain d ar Meſt- 


minſter, after ſo many of both were gone to the King) might 


all go to the Army; and thereupon the General, and rhey, 


to write to the Parliament together, and to ſend ſuch Propo- 
ſitions to them, as the Parliament ſhould tranſmit to the King, 


as the Conditions of Peace. If the King ſhould refuſe to con- 
ſent to them, it would be an infallible way to unite all People 
to compel him to it: but if the Parliament would refule to 


tranſmit thoſe Propoſitions to the King, or to conſent to a 


Peace upon thole Conditions, they would then declare againſt 
them, for not adhereing to the grounds upon vhich the War 
was firſt begun, and would jon themſelves to the King to 
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force them to it. If this had been done in that conjuncture, 
when the Authority and Credit of the Earl of Eſſex was not yet 
eclipſed, and before an Independent Army was raiſed, which 
was ſhortly after done, it could not probably have failed of 
the ſuccels defired. But the Earl was too ſcrupulous and too 

unctual to that which he call'd a Truſt; and this was too 
bereficed a ſeparation for him to engage in: Beſides that he 
did believe, that he ſnould be able to ſuppreſs that Violent 
Party by the Parliament it ſelf, and he thought that would 
bring all about which he deſired; and ſo he did not only re- 
ject what was propoſed to him, but expreſs d ſuch a diſlike of 
the Earl of Holland for propoſing it, that he thought it high 
time to get himſelf out of his reach. The Earl of Holland 
who always conſider d Himſelf in the firſt place, had, from 
the time of the Queen's Landing, privately made offer of his 
Service to the Queen, and rencw'd his old Confidence and 


Friendſhip with Mr Fermyn; and knowing well to inhance the 


value of his own Service, made great promiſes of notable Ser- 
rice; and M Fermyn eaſily perſwaded her Majeſty, © That it 
ce vas much better for her to reſtore an old Servant, whom 
* ſhe knew ſo well, to her Confidence {though he had ſtep- 
*ped out of the way) than to rely upon the Fidelity of my 
* of thole, who were now about the King, and who were all 
te upon the matter ſtrangers to her, at leaſt not enough known 
*by her; and then, That by laying hold upon this oppor- 
*runity, ſhe would, at her firſt coming to the King, carry his 
*Reſtoration with her, poſſeſs her ſelf of the —_— frame of 
te his buſineſs, becauſe all other deſigns would be laid aſide; 
e and ſo all the good, that would redound to the King and 
Kingdom from this new Negotiation, muſt, by the conſent 


ce f all the World, be attributed to her Majeſty's Wiſdom and 


Conduct. This appearing hopeful to her Majeſty, and all 
that had any thing of ops was by the other always look'd 


upon as certain, the correſpondence was embraced ; and the 


Earl aſſured not only to be reſtor d to his former Station in 


all reſpects, but to a Title to new Intereſt. And upon this en- 
couragement and obligation, when he found he could not pre- 


vail with the Earl of Eſſex, that the King's Affairs proſper d 
and that Briſſol was now taken, and the Queen come to Ox- 


ford, he refolv'd Himſelf to go thither, and prevailed with 


the Earls of Bedford, and Clare, to do the like; he aſſuring 


them, that they ſhould be very well receiv'd. The Earl of 


Clare made his Journey by himſelf, out of the Common Road, 
and came without any interruption into Oxford, at the time 
appointed: The Earl of Bedford, and Holland, came together 


to (Wallingford, as is mention'd. The Earl of Northumberland, 


who was naturally ſuſſiicious, went to his own Houſe at 
| Petworth 
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Petworth in Suſſex : by which he thought he ſhew'd avertion 
enough to the Counſels at Weſtminſter, and would keep it in 
his own power to return, if he found that the reception of the 


other Lords at Oxford was not anſwerable to their expeCtation ; 


beſides that he would expect the reſult of the Lord Conway s 
Negotiation, who was more truſted by him than any other. 
Tu E leave for the two Earls to come from IVallingford to 
Oxford, was declar'd but the night before the King return'd to 
the Army; and was not ſent thither till the next day. So that 
the Lords came not to Oxford till two days after, much mor- 
tified with the time they had been forced to ſpend at IValling- 
ford, and with the diſputation, they heard, had been held 
concerning them; of which they had recei d fo particular in- 
formation, that the Earl of Holland writ a very Civil Lettcr 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer betore he came toOxford, 
taking notice of The Affection he had ſhew'd to him in his 
*advice to the King. Both of them had Friends enough there 
to provide for their Accommodation in convenient Lodgings; 
ſo that the one had a Lodging at Magdalen College in Ox- 


ford, of which Houſe he had formerly been a Member; the 


other lay in Baliol College, where he had a Daughter, who 
ſpared him part of her Lodgings. But for any application to 
them by the Lords, or Perſons in Authority there, they had 
no reaſon to think themſelves very welcome. They went, in 
the firſt place, to do their Duties to the Queen; who receiv d 
them coldly enough, not out of diſinclination, or unwilling- 
neſs to ſhew them any countenance, but pure compliance with 


the ill humour of the Town, which ſhe dereſted : nor did 


Me Fermyn, who ſtill valued himſelf upon the impoſhble fa- 
culty to pleaſe all, and diſpleaſe none, think fat to deal clearly 
with them in that point having, probably, ſaid more in his 
Letters of Correſpondence and Advice, than he had Autho- 


rity to do; it being his cuſtom to write, and ſpeak, what was 


moſt grateful to the Perſons) fo that the Earl of Hollaud, with 
whom alone the Correſpondence had been, began to think 
himſelf betray'd, and invited to Oxford only to be expoſed to 
contempt. He came one morning to viſit the Chancellor of 
the Locks uer, when there were the Lord Cottington, and two 


or three other Privy Counſellors with him, who all went pre- 
ſently away, without ſo much as ſaluting him; which offended 


the Chancellor as much as it did Him; and in truth oblig'd 
the Chancellor to more Ceremony and Civility, than, it may 


be, hc would otherwiſe have practiced: {o that he did viſit ; 
him again, and made all profeſſions and offers of kindnels 


and ſervice to him; which he did very heartily ; and com- 
ly'd therein, not only with his own inclinations, but with 
is judgment, as very important to the King's Service; _ 
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did all he could to induce others to be of the ſame opinion; 
in which he had no great ſucceſs. 
Tus Intelligence from London brought, every day, the 
Reſolution of the Parliament, Io relieve Gloceſter; and that, 
if their Levies did not ſupply them with Men ſoon enough, 
the Train'd-bands of the City would march out with the Ge- 
neral for that Service: whereupon the three Earls, Bedford, 
Holland, and Clare, after ſome in ſtay in Oxford, thought it 
neceſſary to offer their Service to the King in the Army, and 
to bear their part in any danger that might happen by an En- 
gagement between the Armies; and ſo went together to Glo- 
ceſter; where the King receiv'd them without any diſreſpect, 
and ſpoke with them as they gave him occaſion. 

Wurrlrsr the King continued before Gloceſter, his Forces 
in the Weſt moved with a full gale and tide of ſucceſs. The 
Earl of Carnarpon march'd with the Horſe and Dragoons, 
being near two thouſand, into Dorſet-ſhire, two days before 
Prince Manrice moved with his Foot and Cannon from Bri- 
ſtol, and had made a fair entrance upon the Reduction of that 
whole County, before his Highneſs overtook him; and it was 
thought then, that if the Prince had march'd more ſlowly, the 
Earl had perfected that work. Upon the Surrender of Hyi- 
ſtol, many of the Gentlemen, and others of that County, who 
were engaged in that City for the Parliament, had viſited 
their Houſes, and Friends, in their Journey to London, whi- 
ther by their Safe Conduct they went, and had made ſuch pro- 
digious diſcourſes of the Fierceneſs and Courage of the Ca- 
valiers (as moſt Men who run away, or are bearen, extol the 
power of the Enemy which had been too hard for them) thar 
reſiſting them begun to be thought a matter impoſſible. One 
XI. Strode, a Man much relied on in thoſe parts, and of good 
Fortune, after he had viſited his Houſe, took Dorcheſter in 
his way to London, and being deſir d by the Magiſtrates, To 
«yiew their Works and Fortifications, and to give his Judg- 
© ment of them; after he had walked about them, he told 
them, © That thoſe Works Might keep out the Cavaliers about 
*half an hour; and then told them ſtrange ſtories of the 
manner of Aſſaulting Friſtol, © And that the King's Soldiers 
 < made nothing of running up Walls twenty foot high, and 

*that no Works could keep them out; which he ſaid not out 
of any purpoſe to betray | dra (for no Man wiſh'd the King's 
Army worle ſucceſs) but had really ſo much horror, and con- 
ſternation about him, and the dreadful image of the Storm 
of Brifle! imprinted in his mind, that he did truly believe, 
they had ſcaled all thoſe Forts and Places which were de- 
lived to them; and he propagated this fear and trepidation 
to fruirfully where he came, that the Earl of Caryaryon came 

no 
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no ſooner near Dorcheſter with his Horſe and Dragoons 
(which it may be, was underſtood to be the Van of the Vi- 
ctorious Army which had taken Briſtel) but the Town ſent 
Commiſſioners to him to Treat; and upon Articles of In- Dorcheſter 
demnity, that they ſhould not be plunder'd, and not ſuffet “ 
for the ill they had done, deliver d up the Town (which was 
ſtrongly Situated, and might very well have been Deſended 
by the ſpirits of theſe People, if they had Courage equal to 
their Malice; for a place more entirely diſaffected to the King, 
England had not) with all their Arms, Ammunition, and 
Ordnance. The Fame of the Earl's coming had before fright- g 
ed S Walter Earl, who had for a long time Beſieged Corfe | 
Caſtle (the Houſe of the Lord Chief Juttice Banks, defended 
by his Lady with her Servants, and ſome few Gentlemen, and 
Tenants, who betook themſelves thither for Her aſſiſtance, 
and their own ſecurity) from that Siege; and he making more 
haſte to convey himſelf to London, than Generals uſe to do, 
* who have the care and charge of others, his Forces were pre- 
ſently diſperſed. And now the Surrender of Dorcheſter (the 
Magazine from whence the other places were ſupplicd with 
principles of Rebellion) infuled the ſame ſpirit into Weymouth, tt. 
a very convenient Harbour and Haven: and that cxample band fe- 
again prevailed on the Iſland and Caſtle of Portland (a place pong fo 
not enough underſtood, but of wonderful importance) to all Ft. 
which the Earl granted fair Conditions, pon recciv'd them 
into his Majeſty's Protection. | 
HI THERA Prince Maurice came now up with Foot and 
Cannon, and neglecting to follow the Train of the Enemies 
|F fears to Lyme, and Poole, the only two Garriſons then left in 
their — ſtay d with his Army about Dorcheſter and 
wh wage {ome days, under the Notion of ſettling and diſ- 
poſing the Government of thoſe Garriſons. Here the Sol- 
diers,taking advantage of the famous Malignity of thoſe places, 
_ uled great licence; neither was there care taken to oblerve 1 
thoſe Articles which had been made upon the Surrender of 
the Towns; which the Earl of Carnarvon, who was full of 
Honour and Juſtice upon all Contracts, took ſo ill, that he 
quitt. the Command he had with thoſe Forces, and return'd 
to the King before Gloceſter; which publiſh'd the injuſtice 
with the more ſcandal. Whether this licence, which was much 
ſpoken of, and, no doubt, given out to be greater than it was, 
aliened the Affections of thoſe Parts, or whether the abſence 
of the Marquis of Hertferd from the Army, which was not 
| | till then taken notice of, begot an apprehenſion that rhere 
N | would not be much Lenity uſed towards thole who had been | 
* high, and pertinacious Offenders, or whether this Army 1 
when it was together, ſeem'd leſs formidable than it was he- 
tote 
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fore conceiv'd to be, or that the terror which had poſſeſs d 


and ſciſed upon their Spirits, was fo violent that it could not 
continue, and ſo Men grew leſs amazed, I know not: but 


thoſe two ſmall Towns, whereof Lyme was beliey'd inconfi- | 


derable, return'd ſo peremptory a refuſal to the Prince's Sum- 


mon's that his Highneſs reſolv d not to attack them; and ſo 


Prince Mau- march'd to Exeter, where he found all things in better order, 
b:for. Exe and that City more diſtreſſed, than he had reaſon to expect, 
ter wt» bis by the diligence and dexterity of St Fohn Berkley, who being 
% ſent from Wells by the Marquis of Hertford, as is before re- 
member'd, to govern the Affairs of Devon-ſhire, with one 
Regiment of Horſe, and another of new Levied and halt- 
arm'd Foot, had fo encreaſed his Numbers by the concur- 
rence of the Gentlemen of that County, that he fix'd ſtrong 
Quarters within leſs than a Mile of the City, and kept his 
Guards cven to the Gates; when the Earl of Stamford was 
within, with a ftrength, at leaſt equal in number to the Be- 
ſicgers. | 


Tu E Parliament commended the Relief of this place, by 


ſpecial inſtructions, to their Admiral the Earl of Warwick ; 
after whoſe having made ſhew of Landing Men in ſeveral 


places upon the Coaſt, and thereby compelled. S* Fohn Berk- | 


ley to make quick and weariſome marches with Horſe and 


Dragoons from place to place, the wind coming fair, the Fleet 


left thoſe who attended their Landing about Totneſs, turn'd 
about, and with a freſh Gale made towards the River, that 
leads to the Walls of Exeter, and having the Command of 
both fides of the River, upon a flat, by their Cannon, the 
Earl preſumed that way he ſhould be able to ſend Relief into 


the City; but the diligence, and providence of St ohn Berk- 


ley had fortunately caſt up ſome ſlight Works upon the advan- 
tageous Nookes of the River, in which his Men might be in 
ſome ſecurity from the Cannon of the Ships; and make great 
haſte with his Horſe to hinder their Landing; and fo this At- 


_ tempt was not only without ſucceſs, but ſo unfortunate, that 


it diſcouraged the Sca-men from endeavouring the like again. 

For after three or four hours pouring their great ſhor, from 

e Fw of their Ships, upon the Land Forces, the Tide falling, the Earl 

Sarwick of Warwick fell off with his Fleet, leaving three Ships behind 

Fleet ar. him, of which one was burnt, and the other two taken from 

ef, the Land, in view of his whole Fleet; which no more look d 
but («:ceeds after the Relief of Exeter that way. 


nas. Wuarlrsr all the King's Forces were employ'd in the 


blocking up the Town, and attending the Coaſt, to wait up- 


on the Earl of Warwick, the Garriſon of Plymouth encreaſed 
very faſt, into which the Fleet disburthen'd themſelves of all 


they could ſpare; and the North Parts of Devon. ſpire gather d 


apace 


. 
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apace into a head for the Parliament; Barnſtable, and Bedi- 
fird, being Garriſon'd by them; which having an uninter- 
rupted line of Communication with Ph mouth, refoly'd ro joyn 
their whole ſtrength, and ſo to compel the Enemy to draw 
off from the Walls of Exeter, which had been very ealy to 
have been done, if they in the City had been as active for 
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their own Preſervation. St Fohn Berkley having notice of 


this Preparation and Reſolution, ſent Colonel Fohn Digby 
(who had from their firſt entrance into Cornwal, Commanded 


the Horſe) with his own Regiment of Horſe, and ſome 


looſe Troops of Dragoons, into the North of Devon, to hin- 


der the joyning of the Rebels Forces. He choſe Torrington 


for his Quarter, and within few days drew to him a Troop 
of new raiſed Horſe, and a Regiment of Foot, raiſed by his 


old Friends in Cornwal; fo that he had with him above 


three hundred Horle, and fix or ſeven hundred Foot. Thoſe 
of Bediford, and Barnſtable, being Superior in Number, and 
apprehending that the King's Succeſſes Eaſtward, might en- 
creaſe his Strength and Power There, and weaken theirs, 
reſolvd to try their Fortunes; and joyning themſelves toge- 
ther, to the Number of above twelve hundred Foot, and three 
hundred Horſe, under the Command of Colonel Bennet, 
hoped to ſurpriſe Colonel Fohn Digby at Torrington; and he 
was upon the matter ſurpriſed: for albeit he had notice in 
the Night from Barnſtable, *That the Forces drew out thence 
*ro Bediford in the Night, and that they intended ro fall on 


chis Quarters early in the Morning; and thereupon put him 


{elf intoa poſture to receive them; and drew up all his Forces 
together out of the Town, upon ſuch a piece of ground, as, 


in that incloſed County, could be moſt advantageous for his 


Horſe, having, through all the little Incloſure, cut Gaps, 
through which his Horſe might enter; yet after he had at- 
tended their coming till Noon, and heard no more of them, 
and his ſmall Parties, which were ſent out to enquire, re- 
turn d with aſſurance, that there was no appearance of an Ene- 
my, he believ'd they had given over their deſign; and fo 
diſmiſſed his Horſe to their ſeveral Quarters, reſerving only 
one hundred and fifty upon their Guard, and return'd himſelf 
into the Town with the Foor. = „ 
Bur within leſs than an hour, he receiv'd the Alarm, 


That the Enemy was within half a Mile of the Town. The 


Confuſion was very great, ſo that he reſolv d not to draw the 
Foot out of the Town; but having placed them in the beſt 
manner he could, upon the Avenues, himſelf went to the 
Horſe out of the Town, refolving to wait upon the Rear of 
the Enemy; who were drawn up on the ſame piece of ground, 


loncl 


on which he had expected them all tue morning. The Co- 
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lonel, whoſe Courage and Viracity upon Action, was very 


eminent, and commonly very fortunate, intcnded rather to | Ja 
| look upon them; than to engage with them, before his other 4 
Troops came up; but having divided his ſmall Party of Horſe, | Pe; 


the whole conſiſting but of one hundred and fifty, into ſeveral F 
Parties, and diſtributed them into ſeveral little Cloſes, out of , 
which there were Gaps into the larger ground, upon which 
the Enemy ſtood, a Forelorn Hope of fifty Muſqueteers ad- 
vanced towards that ground where himſelf was, and if they 
had recover'd the Hedge, they would eaſily have driven him 
thence. And therefore, as the only expedient left, himſelf 
taking four or five Officers into the Front with him, Charged 
S., joha that Forelorn Hope; which immediately threw down their | 
A. Spe Arms, and run upon their oun Body, and carried fo infectious 
mens Fu- a fear with them, that without making a ſtand, or their Horſe | 
r ar Tor- offering once to Charge, the whole Body routed themſelves, 
gm. and ficd; Colonel Digby following the execution with his 
Horſe, till their Swords were blunted with laughter, and his 
Numbers over-burthen'd with Priſoners; though the Foot 
out of the Town haſten'd to the chaſe, aſſoon as they ſaw 
what terror had poſſeſſed their Enemies. 
In this Action (for it cannot be called a Battle; hardly 
a Skirmiſh; where no reſiſtance was made) there were near 
two hundred kill'd, and above two hundred taken Priſoners, 
and thoſe that fled contributed more to the Victory, than the 
Priſoners, or the ſlain, for they were ſcatter d and diſperſed 
over all the Country, and ſcarce a Man without a cut over the 
Face and Head, or (er other hart; that wrought more upon 
the Neighbours towards their Converſion, than any Sermon 
could be Preach'd to them. Some of the Principal Officers, 
and of their Horſe, got into Bediford, and Barnſtable ; and 
not conſidering the inconvenience of acknowledging, that 
God was extraordinary propitious tothe Cavaliers, told ſtrange 
ftorics of © The horror and fear that ſeiſed upon them, and 
*that no body ſaw above fix of the Enemy, that Charged 
them; which proved a greater diſmay to their Friends, than 
their Defeat. | Fs 
Ar this time came Prince Maurice to Exeter, the fame of 
whole arrival brought a new terror, ſo that the Fort at Apple- 
Barnfiable dore, which commanded the River to Barnſtable and Hediſord, 
ford wells being deliver'd to Colonel Digby, within tuo or three days 
1 n. after his Victory, thoſe two Towns ſhortly after ſubmitted ro 
his Majeſty, upon promiſe of Pardon, and ſuch other Articles 
as were of courſe ; which Colonel Digby (aw preciſely obſerv'd, 
as far as concern'd the Towns in point of plunder, or violence 
towards the Inhabitants. And this ſucceſs ſo wrought upon 
the Spirits, and Temperof that People, that all the Perſons ot 
emi- 
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eminent diſaffection withdrawing themtelves, according to 
their liberty by the Articles; Colonel Digby, within very tew 

days, encreaſed his {mall Party to the Number of three thou- 

{and Foot, and eight hundred Horſe ; with which he was by 
Prince Maurice order d to match to Plymouth, and to block 

up that place from making incurſions into the Country. 
b 


T u £ loſs of all their Garriſons on the North Coalt, and 

deſpair of ſuccour or relief from any other place, prevailed 
ö with the Earl of Stamford, and that Committee in Exeter (to 
whom the Ear] was not ſuperior) to Treat with the Prince; 
c and thereupon Articles were agreed to; and that rich and 3 
| | pleafant City was deliver d on the fourth of September, which ;;,"..; wm 
vas within fourteen or licteen days after Prince Maurice came m !-in.e 
a thither, into the King's protection, after it had ſuffer d no". 
4 other diſtreſs, or impreſſion from the Beſiegers, than the be- wb. 4. 
ing kept from taking the Air without their own Walls, and 


» from being ſupplied from the Country Markets. 
0 T ident fell out a little before this ti 
4 Treks was an accident fell out a little before this time, 
_ that gave new Argument of trouble to the King, upon a difte- 
* rence between Prince Maurice and the Marquis. lt hath been 
laid, that the Earl of Carnarvon, who was General of the 
: Horſe of the Weſtern Army, had march'd from Briſfol the 
Y day before the Prince, and had taken Dorcheſter, aud Mey- 
r 3 my 
; mouth, before his Highneſs came up to the Army, both conſi- 
. derable places, and the Seats of great Malignity. The former 
1 was not thought neceftary to be made a Garriton, but the lat- 
ter was the belt Port Town of that Country, and to be kept 
with great care. The Marquis had made ſome promile of 
n | | . . 1 
4 the Government thereof, when it ſhould be taken (of which 
they made no doubt) to Sr Anthony Aſhley Cooper, a young 
S » * _— 285 
f Gentleman of that Country, of a fair and plentiful Fortune, 
* and one, who in the opinion of moſt Men, was like to ad- 


Lance the place by being Governour of it, and to raiſe Men 
1 | for the defence of ir, without leſſening the Army; and had, 
4 in expectation of it, made ſome provitzon of Officers and Sol- 
diers, when it ſhould be time to call them together. Prince 


Maurice, on the other ſide, had tome other Perſon in his view, 
upon whom he intended to confer that charge, when it ſhould 
of | 4 
„ al. In the moment that the Town was taken, and before the 
„ Prince came thither, St Anthony, hearing that the Marquis 
came not with the Army, but remain d ſome time at Hyiſtol, 
4 made all the haſte he could to him, and came thither the ſame 
o 7 ! 333 i 
e5 day the King left it; and apply'd himfelt to the Marquis, 
4 who remember'd his promĩſe, and thought himielt obliged to 
e make it good, and that it was in his power fo to do, ſince 
1 it appear d, that the Town was taken before the King had 


of. declared to him, that he ſhould not go to the Army; till 
when 
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when he ought to be look'd upon as General of it. He con- 
ferr'd with the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon it, as 2 
matter in which his Honour was concern'd, and on which 
his heart was fer. St Anthony came likewiſe to him, who 
was of his acquaintance, and deſired his aſſiſtance, © That, 
cc after ſo much charge he had been put to, in the expecta- 
ce tion of it, and to prepare for it, he might not be expoſed 
ce to the Mirth, and Contempt of the Country. It was evi- 
dent that if he return d with the Commiſſion from the Mar- 
quis (which he was moſt inclined to give him) both He and 
the Commiſſion would be affronted, and the Town would 
not be ſuffer d ro ſubmit to him. Therefore the Chancellor 
was of opinion, that there was no way but to appeal to the 
King, and deſire his Favour, as well as his nn in giving 
his Commiuthon to the Perſon defignd by the Marquis; 
which would remove that part of the exception, which would 
moit trouble the Prince; and he ofter'd to write himſelf very 

_ exrncſtly to the King. Beſides his deſire to gratify the Mar- 
quis, he did in truth believe it of great importance to his Ma- 
jelty's Service, to engage a Perſon of ſuch a Fortune and In- 
tereſt, ſo throughly in his quarrel, as he then believ'd ſuch an 


obligation muſt nceds do; the flexibility and inſtability of | 


that Genticman's nature, not being then underſtood, or ſuſ- 
pected. | 


Hx did write, with all the skill and importunity he could 


uſc to the King; and writ to the Lord Falkland, © To take 
« Sr John Colepepper with him, if he found any averſion in the 
* King, that they might together diſcourſe, and prevail with 
* him. But his Majeſty poſitively and obſtinately refuſed to 
grant it; and faid, He would not, to pleaſe the Marquis in 
an 1 pretence, put a publick diſobligation and affront 
ce upon his Nephew. So the expreſs return d without effect, 
and the Marquis was as ſenſibly touched as could be ĩmagin d, 


and ſaid, That he was fallen from all credit with the King, and 
«was made incapable of doing him farther Service; that his 


Fidelity ſhould never be leſſen d towards him (as in truth he 
was 2 * of a diſloyal thought) © But ſince he was be- 
* come ſo totally uſeleſs to the King, and to his Friends, he 
© hoped his Majeſty would give him leave to retire to hi- 


* own Houſe; where, he doubred not, he ſhould be ſuffer d 


*ro live privately, and quictly, to pray for the King. Th: 
Chancellor knew well the nature of the Marquis, that would 
never give him leave to purſue any Retolution which he found 
might prove inconvenient to his Majeity, fo: whom he had 
all poſſible duty; yet he knew too, that the milchicf was not 
ſmall, from the obſervation that the Marquis thought himſeli 
: A i 
ill uled, and that there were too many who would take the 
_ | | oppor: 
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opportunity to foment thoſe Jealoufies and Diſcontents; and 


therefore refolv'd (having diſpatch'd all things which were 


incumbcnt on him at Briſtol, and uſed all freedom with the 
Marquis, for the diſpelling all troubleſome imaginations) to 
go himſelf to the King, and to repreſent that affair to him, 


and the probable conſequences of it, with new Inſtances. And 


at laſt, with very great difficulty, he did ſo far prevail with 
his Majeſty, that he gave a Commiſſion to Sr Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, to be Governour of Weymouth ; which he was the 
more eaſily perſwaded to, out of {ome prejudice he had to the 
Perſon, who, he underſtood, was detign'd to that Govern- 
ment. However, the Marquis recciv'd it as a ſeaſonable Act 
of favour to himſelf, and in a ſhort time after, came from 
Briſtol to Oxford, to attend upon his Majeſty according to his 
Command. 
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Ar Gloceſter the buſineſs procceded very ſlowly: for though me ef- 
the Army encreaſed wonderfully there, by the acceſs of Forces . U 


Sieg e of 


from all Quarters, yet the King had neither Moncy nor ma- Cloe 


terials requiſite for a Siege, and they in the Town behaved 


_ themſelves with great Courage and Reſolution, and made ma- 


ny ſharp and bold Sallies upon the King's Forces, and Did more 
hurt commonly than they Receiv'd ; and many Officers of 


enter. 


Name, beſides common Soldiers, were ſlain in the Trenches 


and Approaches; the Governour leaving nothing unperform'd 
that became a vigilant Commander. Sometimes, upon the Sal- 


lies, the Horſe got between the Town and Them, ſo that 
many Priſoners were taken, who were always drunk; and, 


after they were recover d, they confeſs d, That the Gover- 


*nour always gave the Party that made the Sally, as much 


Wine and ſtrong Water as they deſir d to drink: ſo that it 


ſeems their mettle was not purely natural; yet it is very ob- 
ſervable, that in all the time the King lay there with a very 
glorious Army, and after the taking or a City of much greater 
name, there was no one Officer run from the Town to him, 


nor above three common Soldiers, which is a great Argu- 
ment, the diſcipline within was very good. Beſides the loſs of 


Men before the Town, both from the Walls, and by ticknel; 


(which was not greater than was to be reaſonably expected) 


a very great Licenſe broke into the Army both among Ofh- 
cers and Soldiers; the malignity of thoſe parts being thought 
excuſe for the exerciſe of any rapine, or ſeverity among the 
Inhabitants. Infomuch as it is hardly to be credited, how many 
thoutared Sheep were in a few days deſtroyed, beſides what 
were brought in by the Commiſſaries for a regular provition ; 
and many Country Men imprifon'd by Officers without War- 
rant, or the lcaſt knowledge of the King's, till they had paid 
good Sums of Money, for their Delinquency ; all which 

| brought 
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brought great clamour upon the Diſcipline of the Army, and 
Juſtice ot the Officers, and made them likewiſe leſs prepared 
} tor the Service they were to expect. 
i Ix the mean time nothing was left at London unattempted, 
that might advance the preparation for the relief of Gloceſter. 
[ All Overtures of Peace were fuppreſs'd, and the City purely 
[! at the Dovotion of thoſe who were molt Violent, who put 
. one compliment upon them at this time, that is not to be 
paſſod over. It is remember d before, that, at the beginning 
| of theſe diſtractions, before the King's going into the North, 
his Majeſty had, upon the reiterated importunity of the two | 
Houſes, made St John Coniers Lieutenant of the Tower of 
London; who was a Soldier of very good eſtimation, and had 
been the Lieutenant General of his Horſe in that laſt prepa- 
ration againſt the Scots, and Governour of Berwick. The Par- 
liament thought, by this obligation, to have made him their 
| own Creature, and deſir d to have engag'd him in ſome active 
| Command in their Armies, having the Reputation of one of 
the beſt Officers of Horſe of that time. But he warily de- 
clined that engagement, and contain'd himſelf within the li- 
mits of that place, which, by the multitude of Priſoners, {ent 
to the Tower by the two Houſes, and the exceſſive Fees they 
* yielded him a vaſt profit; in the adminiſtration whereot, 
he was fo impartial, that thoſe Priſoners who ſuffer'd molt 
for his Majelty, found no more fayour or indulgence from 
him, than the reſt. About this time, either diſcerning that 
they grew to Contide leſs in him, than they had done, and 
that he mult engage himſelf in their Service, or ſhould ſhortly 
loſe the benefit of their good opinion, or really abhorring to 
be ſo near thoſe Actions he ſaw every day committed, and to 
lic under the ſcandal of kceping his Majeſty's only Fort which 
he could not apply to his Service, he lefired leave from the 
Houſes, To go into Holland, where his Education had been, 
and his Fortune was, without obliging himſelf to a time of | 
return. The Propoſition was not unwelcome to the Houſes; 
and thereupon they immediately committed that charge, the 
ne Cafsdy Cuſtody of the Tower of London, to the Lord Mayor Pen- 
of the Toner nington; that the City might ſce they were truſted to hold 
© their own Reins, and had a juriſdiction committed to them 
Heuſes 19 the Which had always juſtled with their own. This compliment 
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— 4 ſerv d to a double purpoſe; for thereby, as they made the Þ 
ton. City believe they had put themſelves under their Protection, f 


ſo they were ſure, they bad pur the City under the power, 
or under the 3 of the power of him, who would 
never forſake them out of an Appetite to Peace. 
Ius Earl of Efex now declared, that he would hin- ſelf 
undertake the relief of Gloceſter, whereas before Str William 
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aller was deſign d to it, and, whenceloever it proceeded, was 
return d to his old full alacrity againſt the King, and reco- 
ver'd thoſe Officers and Soldiers again to him, who had ab- 
ſented by his Connivance, or upon an opinion that he would 
march no more; yet his Numbers increaſed not ſo faſt as the 
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occaſion requir d: for Colonel Maſſey found means to fend 


many Meſſengers out of the Town, to advertiſe the ſtreighrs 
he was in, and the time that he ſhould be able ro hold our. 
Their Ordinance of Preſſing, though executed with unuſual 


rigour, inſomuch as Perſons of good Fortunes, who had re- 


tired to London, that they might be leſs taken notice of, 


were ſeiſed on, and detain d in Cuſtody, till they paid ſo much 


Money, or procur'd an able Man to go in their places, brought 
not in ſuch a ſupply as they expected; and ſuch as were 
brought in, and deliver to the Officers, declared ſuch an 
averſneſs to the work to which they were deſign d, and ſuch 


a Peremptory reſolution not to Fight, that they only increaſed 


their Numbers, not their Strength, and run away upon the 
firſt opportunity. In the end, they had no other retort for 
but to thoſe who had to conſtantly ſupplied them with 
Money, and P with their true Friends, the City, 
which they ſtill alarm'd with the King's irreconcilableneſs to 
them, to ſend three or four of their Train'd-band Regiments, 
or Auxiliaries, to Fight with the Enemy at that diſtance, ra- 
ther than to expect him at their own Walls, where they mutt 
be aſſured to ſee him as ſoon as Gloceſter ſhould be reduc'd; 
and then they would be as much perplex'd with the Malig- 
uants within, as with the Enemy without the City. 
Uros ſuch Arguments, and the power of the Earl of E, 
ſex, ſo many Regiments of Horſe and Foot as he deſired, 


were aſſign'd to march with him; and ſo, towards the end of 


Auguſt, he march'd out of London; and having appointed a n. Eart | 


Rendezvous near Aylesbury, where he was met by the Lord ? e 


marches out 


Grey, and other Forces of the Aſſociated Counties, from thence «f London 
he marched by eaſy Journeys towards Gloceſter, with an Ar- Alge 


It would not at firſt be credited at the Leaguer, that the Earl 
of Eſſex could be in a condition to attempt ſuch a work; and 
therefore they were too negligent upon the intelligence, and 
ſuſpected rather that he would give ſome Alarm to Oxford, 
where the Qucen was, and thereby hope to draw the Army 
trom Gleceſtcr, than that in truth he would venture upon ſo te- 
dious a march, where he muft pats over a Campagne near thir- 


Gloceſter, 


ty miles in length, where half the King's Body of Horle would 


bitrels, if not deſtroy his whole Army, and through a Coun- 
try eaten bare, where he could find neither Proviſion for 
Man nor Horſe ; and if he ſhould, 


Vol. II. Parti. 7. ſuffer d 


without interruption, be 


. 
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ſuffer'd to go into Gleceſter, he could neither ſtay there, not 


poſſibly retire to Lendon, without being deſtroy'd in the Rear 


by the King's Army, which ſhould nevertheleſs not engage 


it ſelf in the hazard of a Battle. Upon theſe concluſions they 
proceedcd in their works before Gloceſter, their Galleries be- 
ing near fniſh'd, and viſibly a great want of Ammunition in 


the Town; yet the Lord Wilmot was appointed, with a good 
Party of Horſe, to wait about Banbury, and to retire before 


the Enemy, if he ſhould advance towards Gloceſter, and to 
give ſich impediments to their March, as in ſuch a Country 
might be eaſy to do; Prince Rupert himſelf ſtaying with the 


Body of Horſe, upon the Hills above Gloceſter, to joyn, if the 


Earl of Eſſex ſhould be ſo hardy as to venture. 
Txt Earl came to Brackley, and having there taken in 


from Leiceſter and Bedford, the laſt recruits upon which he 


depended, he march'd ſteadily over all that Campagne, which 


they thought he feat d, towards Gloceſter; and though the 


King's Horſe were often within view, and entertain d him 
with light Skirmiſhes, he purſued his direct way; the King's 
Horſe ſtill retiring before him, till the Foot was compelled to 


Tre Siege of raiſe the Siege, in more diſorder and diſtraction, than might 


Clocxſter 
raiſed. 


have been expected; and fo with leſs loſs, and eaſier Skir- 


miſhes, than can be imagin'd, the Earl, with his Army and 


Train, march'd to Gloceſter; where he found them reduced 
to one ſingle Barrel of Powder; and all other Proviſions an- 
ſwerable. And it muſt be confeſs'd, that Governour gave a 
ſtop to the Carecr of the King's good Succels, and from his 
pertinacious defence of that place, the Parliament had time 
to recover their broken Forces, and more broken Spirits; and 
may acknowledge to this rife, the greatneſs to which they 
afterwards aſpired. £205 


Tux Earl of Effex ſtaycd in that joyful Town (where he | 
was receiv'd with all poſſible demonſtrations of Honour) 


three days; and in that time, which was as wonderful as any 
part of the Story, eauſed all neceſſary Proviſions to be brought 
in to them, out of thoſe very Quarters in which the King's 


Army had been ſuſtain d, and which they conceiv d to be en- 


tirely ſpent: So ſollicitous were the People to conceal what 


they had, and to reſerve it for them; which, without a 


to go back the ſame way he came; which, for many reaſons, 


Connivance from the King's Commiſſaries, could not have 


been done. All this time, the King lay at Sudley-Caſtle, the 
Houſe of the Lord Chandois, within eight Miles of Gloceſter, 


watching when that Army would return; which, they con- } 
ceiv'd, ſtayed rather out of Deſpair than Election, in thoſe | 


eaten Quarters; and, to open them a way for thcir Retreat, 
his Majeſty remov'd to Eſbam, hoping the Earl would chooſe 


was 
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was to be deſired; and thereupon the Earl march d to Tewkeſ-- 


bury, as if he had no other purpoſe. The King's Horle 


though bold, and vigorous upon Action, and Execution, 


were always leſs patient of Duty and ill Accommodation 
than they ſhould be; and at this time, partly with wearineſs, 
and partly with the indiſpoſition that poſſeſs d the whole Ar- 
my upon this Relief of x Town, were leſs vigilant towards 
the motion of the Enemy: So that 'the Earl of Eſſex was 
march d with his whole Army and Train from Tewkesbury, 
four and twenty hours before the King heard which way he 
was gone: for he took the advantage of a dark night, and 
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having ſure guides, reach d Cirenceſter, before the breaking e £4 e 


of the Day; where he found two Regiments of the King's 
Horſe quarter'd ſecurely ; all which by the negligence of 
the Officers (a common and fatal Crime throughout the War, 
on the King's part) he ſurpriſed, to the number of above 
three hundred; and which was of much greater value, he 
found there a great quantity of Proviſions, prepared, by the 


King's Commillaries, for the Army before Gloceſter, and which 


they neglected to remove after the Siege was raiſed, and fo 


molt {ortiſhly left it for the Relief of the Enemy, far more 
apprehenſive of Hunger than of the Sword; and indeed this 
wonderful ſupply ſtrangely exalted their Spirits, as ſent by 
the ſpecial care and extraordinary hand of Providence, even 
when they were ready to fainr. i 
FOM hence the Ear), having no farther apprehenſion of 
the King's Horſe, which he had no mind to encounter upon 
the open Campagne, and being at the lealt twenty Miles be- 
fore him, by cal 

might overtake h 
County of North-Wiltſbire, his direct way to London. Aſ- 


ſoon as the King had ſure notice which way the Enemy was 


Eflex in his 
return ſerſes 
upon Ciren- 
celter. 


marches, that his tick and wearied Soldiers 
im, moved, through that deep and encloſed 


gone, he endeavour d, by expedition and diligence, to re- 


cover the advantage, which the ſupine negligence of thoſe he 
truſted, had robbed him of; and Himſelf, with matchleſs in- 
duſtry, taking care to lead up the Foot, Prince Rupert, with 
near five thouſand Horſe, march'd Day and Night over the 
Hills, to get between London and the Enemy before they 
ſhould be able to get out of thoſe encloſed deep Countries, in 
which they were engaged between narrow Lanes, and to en- 
tertain them with Skirmiſhes till the whole Army ſhould come 


up. This defign, purſued and executed with indefatigable 


pains, ſucceeded to his wiſh; for when the Van of the Enemy's 
Army had almoſt march'd over Aube Chate, intending that 
Night to have reach d Newbury, Prince Rupert, beyond their 
tear or expcctation, appear'd with a ſtrong Body of Horſe ſo 
near them, that before they could put themſclyes in order to 
7. 3 receive 
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of which that Gallant Perſon hath paſſed a greater num 
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receive him, he Charged their Rear, and Routed them with, 
good Execution; and though the Enemy perform'd the Parts 
of good Men, and applied themſelves more dexterouſly to the 
relicf of each other, than on ſo ſuddain and unlook'd for an 
occaſion was expected, yet with ſome difficulty, and the loſs 
of many Men, they were glad to ſhorten their Journey, and the 
Night coming on, took up their Quarters at Hungerford. 

I x this Conflict, which was very ſharp for an hour or two, 
many fell of the Enemy, and of the King's Party none of 
Name, but the Marquis of View Ville, a Gallant Gentleman of 
the French Nation, who had attended the Queen out of Fol- 
land, and pur himſelf as a Voluntier upon this Action, into 
the Lord Fermyn's Regiment. There were hurt many Offi- 
cers, and amongſt thoſe the Lord Fermyn receiv d a ſhot in his 
Arm with a Piſtol, owing the preſervation of his Life from 
other ſhots, to the excellent temper of his Armour; and the 
Lord Digby a ſtrange hurt in the face, a Piſtol being diſ- 
charged at ſo near a diſtance upon him, that the Powder 
fetch'd much blood from his face, and for the preſent blinded 
him, without farther miſchicf ; by which it was concluded, 
that the Bullet had dropped out before the Piſtol was diſ- 
charg'd: And may be reckon'd among one of thoſe _— 

r 
in the courſe of his Life, than any Man I know. Es 

By this Expedition of Prince Rupert, the Enemy was forced 
to ſuch delay, that the King came up with his Foot and Train, 
though his numbers, by his exceeding long and quick marches, 
and the Licence which many Officers and Soldicrs took whilſt 
the King lay at Eſham, were much leflen'd, being above two 
thouſand fewer, than when he raiſed the Siege from Gloceſter. 
And when the Earl, the next day, advanced from Hungerford, 
hoping to recover Newbury, which Prince Rupert with his 
Horſe would not be able to hinder him from; when he came 
within two Miles of the Town, he found the King pofleſs'd 
of it. For his Majeſty, with his whole Army, was come thi- 
ther two hours betive ; this put him to a neceſſity of ſtaying 
upon the Field that night; it being now the ſeventeenth day 

of September. EL es” By 

I T was now thought by many, that the King had recover'd 
whatſoever had been loſt by former Overſights, Omiſſions, 
or Neglects, and that by the deſtroying the Army which had 
reliev d Gloceſter, he ſhould be fully recompented for being 
diſappointed of that Purchaſc. He tcem'd to be poſſeſs d of 
all advantages to be deſired, a good Town to refreſh his Men 
in, whilſt the Enemy lodged in the Field, his own Quarters 
to friend, and his Garriſon of Vallingford at hand, and Oxford 
it {elf within diſtance for ſupply of whatfoever ſhould be 


wanting; 
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wanting ; when the Enemy was equally tired with long 


marches, and from the time that the Prince had Attack'd them, 


the day before, had ſtood in their Arms in a Country where 
they could not find Victual. So that it was conceiv'd, that it 
was in the King's Power, whether he would Fight or no, and 
therefore that he might compel them to notable diſadvan- 
tages, who mult make their way through, or ſtarve; and this 
was io fully underſtood, that it was rcſolv'd over night, not 
to engage in Battle, but upon ſuch grounds as ſhould give an 
Aſſurance of Victory. But, contrary to this reſolution, when 
the Earl of Eſſex had, with excellent Conduct, drawn out his 
Army in Battalia, upon a Hill called Bigg's-Hill, within leſs 
than a Mlle of the Town, and order'd his Men in all places 
to the belt adiantage, by the precipitate Courage of forme 
young Otficers, who had good Commands, and who unhap- 
pily always undervalued the Courage of the Enemy, ſtrong 
Parties became ſucceſſively ſo far engaged, that the King was 
compelled to put the whole to the hazard of a Battle, and to 
give the Encmy, at leaſt, an cqual game to play. 


Ir was diſputed, on all parts, with great Fierceneſs and est 


Courage; the Enemy preſerving good Order, and ſtanding 


rather to keep the ground they were _ than to get more; 


by which they did not expoſe themſelves to thoſe diſadvan- 


tages, which any motion would have offer d to the Aſſailants. 


The King's Horſe, with a kind of contempt of the Enemy, 
Charged with wonderful boldneſs, upon all grounds of in- 


equality; and were ſo far too hard for the Troops of the other 


fide, that they Routed them in moſt places, till they had lefr 


the greateſt part of their Foot without any guard at all of 


Horſe. Bur then the Foot behaved themſelves admirably on 
the Enemies part, and gave their ſcatter d Horſe time to Rally, 


and were ready to affilt and ſecure them upon all occations. 


The London Train d-bands, and Auxiliary Regiments (of 
whole inexperience of danger, or any kind of Service, beyond 
the eaſy practice of their Pottures in the Artillery Garden, 


Men had till then too cheap an eſtimation) behaved them- 
ſelves to wonder; and were, in truth, the preſervation of that 


Army that day. For they ſtood as a Bulwark and Rampire 
to defend the reſt; and when their wings of Horſe were ſcat- 


ter'd, and diſperſed, kept their ground ſo ſteadily, that, 


though Prince Rupert himſelf led up the choice Horſe to 
Charge them, and endured their ſtorm of ſmall ſhor, he could 
make no imprefſion upon their ſtand of Pikes; but was forced 
to wheel about: of ſo Soveraign benefit and uſe, is that rea- 
dineſs, order, and dexterity in the ule of their Arms, which 

zath been ſo much neglected. 
Ir was fought all that day without any ſuch notable turn, 
23 | as 
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as that either Party could think they had much the better. 


For though the King's Horſe made the Enemies often give 
ground, yet the Foot were fo immoveable, that little was 
gotten by the other; and the firſt entrance into the Battle was 


fo ſuddain, and without Order, that, during the whole day, 


no uſe was made of the King's Cannon, though that of the 
Enemy was placed ſo unhappily, that it did very great execu- 
tion upon the King's Party, both Horſe and Foot. The night 
parted them, when nothing elſe could; and each Party had 
then time to revolve the overſights of the day. The Enemy 
had fared at leaſt as well as they hoped for; and therefore, 


in the morning early, they put themſelves in order of march- 


ing, baving an obligation in neceſſity to gain ſome place, in 
which they might eat and ſleep. On the King's ſide there was 
not that caution which ſhould have been the day before, and 
though the Number of the ſlain was not ſo great, as, in ſo 
hot a day, might have been look d for; yet very many Officers 
and Gentlemen were hurt: ſo that they rather choſe to take 
advantage of the Enemies motion, than to charge them again 
upon the old ground, from whence they had been, by order, 
call'd off the Night before, when they had or a Poſt, 

the keeping of which would have much prejudiced the Ad- 
verſary. The Earl of Eſſex finding his way open, purſued his 
main deſign of returning to Londen, and took that way by 
Newbury, which led towards Reading; which Prince Rupert 
obſerving, ſuffer'd him, without interruption or diſturbance, 
to pals, till his whole Army was enter'd into the narrow 
Lanes; and then with a ſtrong Party of Horſe, and one thou- 
ſand Muſqueteers, follow'd his rear with fo good effect, that 
he put them into great diforder, and kill'd many, and took 
many Pritoners. However the Earl, with the groſs of his Ar- 


EH of my, and all his Cannon, got ſafe into Reading; and, after a 


Eſſex gee? 
tnt Read- 


night or two ſpent there to refrcſh and reſt his Men, he 


ing; e moved in a flow and orderly march to Londen, leaving Reading 


t London, 


to the King's Forces; which was preſently poſſeſs d by St Ja- 


cob Aſhley, with three thouſand Foot and five hundred Horle, 


and made again a Garriſon for the King: his Majeſty and 
Prince Rupert, with the remainder of the Army, retiring to 
Oxford, and leaving a Garriſon under the Command of Colo- 
nel Boys in Donnington Caſtle (a Houſe of John Packer's, but 
more ſamous for having been the Seat of Geoffery Chaucer, 
within a Mile of Newbury) to Command the great Road, 
through which the Weſtern Trade was driven to London. 

Ar this time Sr William Waller was at Windſor, with above 


two thouſand Horſe, and as many Foot; as unconcern'd for 


what might befall the Earl of Eſſex, as the Earl had formerly 
been on His behalf at Roundway Hill: otherwiſe, if he had 
| advance! 
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advanced upon the King to Newbury (which was not above 
twenty Miles) when the Earl was on the other fide, the King 
had bcen in great danger of an uttcr Defeat; and the appre- 
henſion of this, was the reaſon, or was afterward, pretended 
to be, for the haſty engagement in Battle. 

T x t Earl of Eſex was recciv'd at London, with all imagi- 
nable demonſtrations of Aﬀection, and Reverence; Publick, 
and Solemn Thankſgiving was appointed for his Victory; for 

ſuch they made no ſcruple to 1 on it. Without doubt, the 
Action was perform'd by him with incomparable Conduct and 
Courage; in every part whercof, very much was to be im- 
puted to his own 4 4 Virtuc; and it may be well reckon'd 
among the moſt Soldierly Actions of this unhappy War. For 
he did the buſineſs he undertook, and, after the Relief of Glo- 
ceſter, his next care was to retire with his Army to London ; 
which, conſidering the length of the way, and the difficulties 
he was to contend with, he did with leſs loſs than could be 
expected; on the other hand, the King was not without figns 
of a Victory. He had follow d, and compell d the Enemy to 


| Fight, by overtaking him, when he dctir'd to avoid it. He 


had the ſpoil of the Field, and purſued the Enemy the next 
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day after the Battle, and had a good execution upon them, 


without receiving any loſs; and, which ſeem'd to Crown 
the Work, fixed a Garriſon again at Reading, and thereby 


ſtreighten d their Quarter, as much as they were in the be- 


ginning of the ycar ; his own being enlarg'd by the almoſt en- 
tire Conqueſt of the Weſt, and his Army much ſtronger, in 


Horſe and Foot, than when he firſt took the Field. On which 


fide ſoever the Marks and publick Enſigns of Victory appear'd 
molt conſpicuous, certain ir is, that according to the unequal 
fate, that attended all Skirmiſhes and Conflicts with ſuch an 
Adverſary, the lots on the King's tide was in Weight much 
more conſiderable, and penetrating; for whillt ſome obſcure, 
unheard of Colonel or Officer, was miſſing on the Enemies 
ſide, and ſome Citizen's Wife bcwailed the loſs of her Huſ- 
band, there were on the other, above twenty Officers of the 


Ficld, and Perſons of Honour, and & Name tlain upon 


the place, and more of the ſame Quality hurt. 
HERE fell the Earl of Sunderland, a Lord of great For- 


The Ear! of 
Sunderland 


tune, tender years (being not above three and twenty years . in i 
of Age) and an carly judgment; who, having no Command e 


in the Army, attended upon the King's Perſon, under the ob- 
ligation of Honour; and putting himſelf chat day in the King's 
Troop a Voluntier, before they came to charge, was taken 
away by a Cannon Bullet. | s 
Tuts day alſo fell the Earl of Caruarron, who, after he 


and the Ent 
of Carnar- 


had Charged, and Routed a Body of the Enemies Horle, von; 4. 


24 | coming 
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coming careleſly back by ſome of the ſcatter d Troopers, was, 
by one of them who knew him, run through the Body with 
a Sword; of which he died within an hour. He was a Per- 
ſon, with whoſe great Parts and Virtue the World was not 
enough acquainted. Before the War, though his Education 
was adorn'd by Travel, and an exact obſervation of the man- 
ners of mote Nations, than our Common Travellers uſe to 
viſit (for he had, after the view of Spain, France, and molt 
parts of Italy, ſpent ſome time in Turky, and thoſe Eaſtern 
Countries) he feem'd to be wholly delighted with thoſe 
looſer Exerciies of pleaſure, Hunting, Hawking, and the like; 


250 


cel. After the Troubles begun, having the Command of the 
firſt or ſecond Regiment of Horſe, that was raiſed for the 
King's Service, he wholly gave himſelf up to the office and 
duty of a Soldier; no Man more diligently Obeying, or more 
dexterouſly Commanding; for he was not only of a very 
keen Courage in the expoſing his Perſon, but an excellent 
Diſcerner and Purſuer of advantage upon his Enemy. He 
had a Mind and Underſtanding very preſent in the Article of 
danger, which is a rare benefit in that profeſſion. Thoſe In- 
firmities, and that Licenſe, which he had formerly indulg'd 


excuſable under the notion of a Soldier. He was a great lover 
of Juſtice, and practiſed it then moſt deliberately, when he 
had power to 9 wrong: and ſo ſtrict in the obſervation of 
his word, and promiſe, as a Commander, that he could not 
be perſwaded to ſtay in the Welt, when he found ir not in his 
power to perform the Agreement he had made with Dorcheſter, 
and Weymonth. If he had liv'd, he would have prov'd a great 
Ornament to thar Profeſſion, and an excellent Soldier; and 
by his death the King found a ſenſible weakneſs in his Army. 
$i Ard the Bur I muſt here take leave a little longer to diſcontinue 
0 lie this Narration: and if the celebrating the memory of emi- 
had; # nent, and extraordinary Perſons, and tranſmitting their great 
cura. Virtues, for the imitation of Poſterity, be one of the princi- 
pal ends and duries of Hiſtory, it will not be thought imper- 
tincnt, in this place, to remember a loſs which no time will 
ſuffer to be forgotten, and no ſucceſs or good fortune could 
repair. In this unhappy Battle, was ſlain the Lord Viſcount 
Falkland; a Perſon of tuch prodigious parts of Learning and 
Knowledge, of that inimitable ſweetneſs and delight in Con- 
verlation, of ſo flowing and obliging a humanity and goodnels 
to Mank ind, and of that primitive ſimplicity and integrity of 


accurſed Civil War, than that ſingle Loſs, it muſt be moſt 
infamous, and exectable to to all Poſterity. 


Tipe 


in which the Nobility of that time too much delighted to ex, 


to himſelf, he put off with ſeverity, when others thought them 


Life, that if there were no other brand upon this odious and 
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Timpe mori, poſt te, ſolo non poſſe dolore. 
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BEFORE this Parliament, his condition of life was fo hap- 


py that it was hardly capable of improvement. Before he 
came to be twenty years of Age, he was Maſter of a Noble 
Fortune, which deſcended to him by the gift of a Grand- 
father, without paſting through his Father or Mother, who were 
then both alive, and not well enough contented, to find them- 
ſelves paſſed by inthe deſcent. His Education for ſome ycars 


had been in Ireland, where his Father was Lord Deputy; fo 
that, when he return'd into England, to the poſſeſſion of his 


Fortune, he was unintangled with anyAcquaintance or Friends, 
which uſually grow up by the cuſtom of Converſation; and 
therefore was to make a pure Election of his Company; which 
he choſe by other Rules than were preſcribed to the young 
Nobility of that time. And it cannot be denied, though he 
admitted ſome few to his Friendſhip for the agreeableneſs 
of their Natures, and their undoubted Affection to him, that 
his Familiarity and Friendſhip, for the moſt part, was with Men 


of the moſt eminent and ſublime Parts, and of untouch'd Re- 


puration in point of Integrity; and fuch Men had a Title 
to his Boſome. 


He was a great Cheriſher of Wit, and Fancy, and good 


| Parts, in any Man; and, if he found them clouded with Po- 


verty or Want, a moſt liberal and bountiful Patron towards 
them, even above his Fortune; of which, in thoſe admini- 
ſtrations, he was ſuch a Diſpenter, as, if he had been truſted 
with it to ſuch Ules, and if there had been the leaſt of Vice 
in his expence, he might have been thought too prodigal. He 


was conſtant and pertinacious in whatſoever he relolv'd to do, 
and not to be wearicd by any pains that were neceſſary ro 
that end. And therefore having once refolv'd not to ſee 


him, as in a College ſituated in a purer Air; ſo 


London, which he lov'd above all places, till he had perfectly 
learned the Greek Tongue, he went to his own Houſe in the 
Country, and purſued it with that indefatigable Induſtry, that 


it will not be believ'd in how ſhort a time he was Malter of it, 


and accurately read all the Greek Hiſtorians. 


Ix this time, his Houſe being within little more than ten 


| Milesof Oxford, he contracted Familiarity and Friendſhip with 
the moſt 


found ſuc 


_ and accurate Men of that Univerſity ; who 


rant in any thing, yet ſuch an exceſſive Humility, as if he had 
known nothing, that they frequently reſorted, and dwelt with 
thi: his 
_ Howe 


an immenſneſs of Wit, and ſuch a ſolidity of ſudg- 
ment in him, ſo infinite a Fancy, bound in by a molt Logical 
ratiocination, fuch a vaſt Knowledge, that he was not igno- 
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of his Mother (who was a Lady of another perſwaſion in Re- 
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Houſe was a Univerſity in a leſs Volume; whither they came 


not ſo much for Repoſe as Study; and to examine and refine | 


thoſe groſſer Propoſitions, which lazineſs and conſent made 
current in vulgar Converſation. | 
Max v attempts were made * him by the inſtigation 


* —_ 


ligion, and of a moſt maſculine underſtanding, allay'd with 
the pathon and infirmities of her own Sex) to pervert him in 
his Piety to the Church of England, and ta reconcile him to 
that of Rome; which they proſecuted with the more Con- | 
fidence, berauſe he declined no opportunity or occaſion of | 


conference with thoſe of that Religion, whether Prieſts, or | 


Laicks; having diligently ſtudied the Controverſies, and exact- 


retain ftill ſome hope of his reduction, even when they had 


ly read all, or the choiceſt of the Greek, and Latin Fathers, 
and having a Memory fo ſtupendious, that he remember'd 
on all occaſions, whatſoever he read. And he was ſo great an 


Enemy to that paſſion and uncharitableneſs, which he ſaw | 


produced, by difference of opinion, in matters of Religion, 


that in all thoſe diſputations with Prieſts, and others of the 


Roman Church, he affected to wanifeſt all poſſible Civility to | 


their Perſons, and eſtimation of their Parts; which made them 


giren over offering farther reaſons to him to that purpole. | 


But this Charity towards them was much leſſen d, and any | 


Correſpondence with them quite declin d, when, by ſiniſter | 
Arts, they had corrupted his two younger Brothers, being 
both Children, and ſtolen them from bis Houſe, and Tranſ- 
ported them beyond Scas, and perverted his Siſters: upon 
which occaſion he writ two large diſcourſes againſt the Prin- 
cipal Poſitions of that Religion, with that ſharpneſs of Style, 
and full Weight of Reaſon, that the Church is 2 of | 
great Jewels in the concealment of them, and that they were 
not publiſh'd ro the World. „„ 

Hr was ſuperior to all thoſe paſſions and affections which 
attend vulgar Minds, and was guilty of no other Ambition than 
of Knowledge, and to be reputed a Lover of all good Men; 


and that made him too much a contemner of thoſe Arts, 


which muſt be indulged in the tranſactions of human Affairs. 
In the laſt ſhort Parliament, he was a Burgeſs in the Houſc 


of Commons; and, from the Debates which were there ma- 
naged with all imaginable gravity and ſobriety, he contracted 
ſuch a reverence to Parliaments, that he thought it really im- 
poſſible they could ever produce miſchief or inconvenience to 
the Kingdom; or that the Kingdom could be tolerably hap- 
py in the intermiſſion of them, And from the unhappy and 


un{calonable diſſolution of that Convention, he harbour dd, it 
may be, ſome jealouſy and prejudice to the Court, towards 


which 
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which he was obliged almoſt by Civility to entertain. 
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which he was not before immoderately inclined ; his Father 
having waſted a full Fortune there, in thote Offices and Em- 
ployments by which other Men uſe to obtain a greater. He 


was choſen again this Parliament to ſerve in the ſame place, 


and, in the beginning of ir, declar'd himſelf very tharply and 
ſeverely againit thoſe Exorbitances, which had been moſt 
grievous to the State; for he was ſo rigid an obſerver of eſta- 
bliſh'd Laws and Rules, that he could not cndure the lealt 
breach, or deviation from them; and thought no milchicf ſo 
intollerable as the preſumption of Miniſters ot State to break 
pany Rules, for reaſons of State; or Judges to tranſgreſs 

nown Laws, upon the Title of Conventency, or Neccllity ; 
which made him ſo ſevere againſt the Earl of Strafferd, and 
the Lord Finch, contrary to his Natural gentleneſs, and tem- 

cr: infomuch as they who did not know his compoſition to 
be as free from Revenge, as it was from Pride, thought that 
the ſharpnels to the Former, might proceed from the Memory 
of ſome unkindneſſes, not without a mixture of injuſtice, 
from him towards his Father. But without doubt he was free 
from thoſe temptations, and in both Cafes was only milled by 
the Authority of thoſe, who, he b-licv'd, underitood the Laws 
perfectly; of which, himſelf was utterly ignorant; and if the 
aſſumption, which was then ſcarce controverted, had been 
true, That an endeavour to overthrow the fundamental Laws 
*of the Kingdom was Treaſon, a ſtrict underſtanding might 


make reaſonable concluſions to ſatisfy his own Judgment, 


from the exorbitant parts of their ſeveral Charges. 
T u x great opinion he had of the uprightneſs and integrity 


of thoſe Perſons who appear'd moſt active, eſpecially of M. 


Hambden, kept him longer from ſuſpecting any deſign againſt 


the Peace of the Kingdom; and though he differ d from them 
commonly in concluſion, he belie d long their purpoſes were 


honeſt. When he grew better inform'd what was Law, and 
diſcern d in them a deſire to controul that Law by a Vote of 
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one, or both Houſes, no Man more oppoſed thoſe attempts, 
and gave the adverſe Party more trouble by reaſon and argu- 


mentation; inſomuch as he was, by degrees, look'd upon as 


an Advocate for the Court, to which he contributed fo little, 
that he declined thoſe Addreſſes, and eren thole 8 
An 


he was fo jealous of the leaſt imagination that he ſhould in- 
dcline to Preferment, that he affected even a moroſeneſꝭ to the 
Court, and to the Courtiers; and left nothing undone which 


might prevent, and divert the King's or Qu | 
Wards him, but the deſerving it. For when the King {ent for 


| 


neens Favour to- 


him once or twice to ſpeak with him, and to give him thanks 


for his excellent Comportoitut in thoſe Councils, which his 


Majeſty 
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Majeſty graciouſly term d * Doing him Service, his Anſwers 
were more negligent, and leſs ſatisfactory, than might be ex- | 
pected; as if he cared only that his Actions ſhould be Juſt, Þ 
not that they ſhould be Acceptable, and that his Majeſty 
ſhould think that they proceeded only from the impulſion of 
Conſcience, without any {ympathy in his Affections; which 

from a Stoical and Sullen Nature, might not have been miſin- 

41 terpreted; yet, from a Perſon of ſo perfect a habit of generous, | 

al obſequious Complyance with all good Men, might very | 
| well have been interpreted by the King as more than an ordi- 
dinary averſneſs to his Service: ſo that he took more pains, and 
more forced his Nature to Actions unagrecable, and unplea- 
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ſant to it, that he might not be thought to incline to the 
Court, than moſt Men have done to procure an Office there. 
And if any thing but not doing his duty, could have kept him f 
from receiving a Teſtimony of the King's Grace and Truſt, 
4 at that time, he had not been called to his Council; not that 
4 he was in truth averſe from receiving Publick Employment; . 
| for he had a great devotion to the King's Perſon, and had be- 6 
fore uſed fone {mall endeavour to be recommended to him ˖ 
1 for a Forreign Negotiation, and had once a deſire to be ſent h 
1 Embaſſadour into France; but he abhorr'd an imagination or 
if doubt ſhould fink into the thoughts of any Man, that in the » 
5 diſcharge of his truſt and duty in Parliament, he had any bials 0 
7 to the Court, or that the King himſelf ſnould apprehend, pt 
q that he look'd for a reward for being Honeſt. 5 » 
' Fox this reaſon, when he heard it firſt whiſper'd, © That 
4 *the King had a purpoſe to make him a Privy Counſellor, FF 15 
t for which there was, in the beginning, no other ground, 1 * 
. but becauſe he was known ſufficient ( baud ſemper errat fama, 15 
1 aliquando & eligit) he reſolv'd to decline it; and at laſt fuf- F 0 
| fer d himſelf only to be overruled, by the advice and per- 
ſwaſions of his Friends, to ſubmit to it. Afterwards, when he hi 
found that the King intended to make him Secretary of State, ; : 
he was poſitive to refuſe it; declaring to his Friends, © That © 
cc he was moſt unfit for it, and that he muſt either do that 8 
* which would be great diſquĩet to his own Nature, or leave ; f 
ce that undone which was moſt neceſſary to be done by one * 


* that was Honour'd with that place; for the moſt juſt and 

* honeſt Men did, every day, that which he could not give Ga 

c himſelf leave to do. And indeed he was fo exact, and ſtrict Li 
an obſerver of Juſtice and Truth, that he believ'd thoſe ne- © 
ceſſary condeſcenſions and applications to the weakneſs of 
other Men, and thoſe Arts and Inſinuations which ate necel- Þ® c. 
ſary for diſcoveries, and prevention of ill, would be in him a 
declention from hisown rules of life; though he acknowledg'd . 
thn tir, and abſolutely neceſſary to be practiced in thoſe Em- 
Sh ployments. 
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ployments. He was in truth, fo preciſe in the practick prin- 

ciples he preſcrib'd Himſelf, (to all others he was as indul- 

gent) as if he had lived in Republica Platonis, non in fece Ro- 
mult. 

Two reaſons prevail 'd with him to receive the Scals, and 

fad reſolutely avoided them. The tirſt, The 

conſideration that his refuſal might bring ſome blemiſh, upon 


the King's Aﬀairs, and that Men would have beliey'd, that 


he had refus d fo great an Honour and Truft, becauſe he muſt 
have been with ir oblig'd to do ſomewhat elle nor juſtifiable. 
And this he made matter of Conſcience, fince he knew the 
King made choice of him, before other Men, eſpecially be- 
cauſe he thought him more honeſt than other Men. The 
other was, Leſt he might be thought to avoid it out of fear to 
do an ungracious thiug to the Houſe of Commons, who were 
ſorely troubled at the diſplacing St Harry Vane, whom the 

looked upon as remov'd for having done them tliote Offices 
they ſtood in need of; and the diſdain of ſo popular an in- 
cumbrance wrought upon him next to the other. For as he 
had a full appetite of fame by juſt and generous Actions, fo 
he had an equal contempt of it by any ſervile expedients: and 
he ſo much the more conſented to, and approv d the Juſtice 
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upon Sr Harry Vane, in his own private judgment, by how 


much he ſurpaſſed moſt Men in the Religious obſervation of 
a Truſt; the violation whereof he would not admit of any 
excuſe for. 3 

Fo theſe reaſons, he ſubmitted to the King's Command, 
and became his Secretary, with as humble and devoted an ac- 
knowledgment of the greatneſs of the obligation, as could be 


expreſſed, and as true a ſenſe of it in his heart. Vet two things 
he could never bring himſelf to, whilſt he continued in that 


Office, that was to his death; for which he was contented 
to be reproached, as for om iſſions in a molt neceſſary part of 
his place. The one, Employing of Spies, or giving any coun- 
tenancc, or entertainment to them. I do not mean ſuch Emiſ- 


| faries, as with danger would venture to view the Enemies 
Camp, and bring Intelligence of their Number, or quarter- 
| ing, or any particulars that ſuch an obſervation can compre- 
hend; bur thoſe, who by communication of Guilt, or dith- 

| mulation of Manners, wind themſelves into ſuch Truſts and 
| Secrets, as enable them tg make diſcoveries. The other, The 
| Liberty of opening Letters, upon a ſuſpicion that chey might 


contain matter of dangerous conſequence. For the firſt, he 
would ſay, “ Such Inſtruments muſt be void of all Ingenuity, 
and common honeſty, before they could be of uſe; and at- 
*terwards they could never be fit to be credited: and that no 


ſingle preſervation could be worth fo general a wound, and 


* Corruption 
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ce corruption of human ſociety, as the cheriſhing ſuch Per- 

&« ſons would carry with it. The laſt, he thought © ſuch a vio- 

ce [ation of the Law of Nature, that no SIG by Office 

«could juſtify him in the treſpaſs; and though he was con- 

vinced by the neceſſity, and iniquity of the time, that thoſe 

advantages of information were not to be declined, and were 
neceſſary to be ptactiſed, he found means to put if off from 
himtelf ; whilſt he confeſſed he needed excuſe and pardon 

1 for the omiſſion; ſo unwilling he was to reſign any part of | 
1 good Nature to an obligation in his Office. 
! In all other particulars he filled his place with great fuffi- | 

ciency, being well verſed in Languages, to underſtand any | 

that are uſed in buſineſs, and to make himſelf again under- 

[1 ſtood, To ſpcak of his Integrity, and his high diſdain of any Þ |} 

© | Bait that might ſeem to look towards corruption, in tanto viro, © | 

} injuria virtutum fuerit. Some ſharp expreſſions he uſed againſt } 

the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and his concurring in the firſt 7 

C 

7 

t 


Bill to take away the Votes of Biſhops in the Houle of Peers, 

0 gave occaſion to ſome to believe, and opportunity to others 
4 to conclude, and publiſh, © That he was no friend to the 
* Church, and the eſtabliſn d Government of it; and troubled 1 ÞF 
his very Friends much, who were more confident of the con- t 
trary, than prepared to Anſwer the Allegations. Ef 
Tat truth is, he had unhappily contracted ſome prejudice n 
to the Arch-Biſhop; and having obſerv'd his Paſſion, when, t 
it may be, multiplicity of buſineſs, or other indiſpaſition had d 
flets'd him, did wiſh him leſs entangled and engaged in the le 

| 33 of the Court, or State: though, I ſpeak it knowing- ſu 
1 ly, he had a fingular eſtimation and reverence of his great I he 

| Learning, and confeſſed Integrity; and really thought his own cu 
letting himſelf looſe to thoſe expreſſions which implied a diſ- he 

eſteem of the Arch-Biſhop, or at leaſt an acknowledgment of Sc 


n 


his Infirmities, would enable him to ſhelter him from part of th 
the ſtorm he {aw raiſed for his deſtruction; which he abomi- fir 
nated with his Soul. ; th 


Tus giving his conſent to the firſt Bill for the diſplacing | m: 
the Biſhops, did proceed from two er The firſt, His we 


not underſtanding Then the Original of their Right and Suf- 
frage there: the other, An opinion, that the combination a- ch. 
gainſt the whole Government of the Church by Biſhops, was net 
ſo violent and furious, that a leſs compoſition than the diſpen- ne; 
ſing with their intermedling in Secular Affairs, would no: Þ og 
peeferve the Order. And he was perſwaded to this by the pro- to, 
eſſion of many Perſons of Honour, who declared, They did pcl 
*defire the one, and would not then preſs the other; which, lup 
in that Leer miſled many Men. But when his obſerva- mo 
tion and experience made him diſcern more of their Intentions, MW tha 


than 
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than he before ſuſpected, with great frankneſs he oppoſed 
the ſecond Bill that was preferr'd for that purpoſe; and had 
without ſcruple, the order it ſelf in perfect reverence; and 
thought too great Encouragement could not poſſibly be given 
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to Learning, nor too great Rewards to Learned Men. He. 


was never, in the leaſt degree, ſwayed or moved by the ob- 
ject ions which were made againſt that Government in the 
Church ( holding them molt ridiculous) or affected to the 
other, which thoſe Men fancied to themſelves. 

H E had a Courage of the moſt clear and keen temper, and 


ſo far from fear, that he ſeem'd not without ſome Appetite of 


danger; and therefore, upon any occaſion of Action, he al- 


ways engaged his Perſon in thoſe Troops which he thought, 
by the forwardneſs of the Commanders, to be moſt like to be 
fartheſt engaged; and in all ſuch Encounters, he had about 


him an extraordinary cheerfulneſs, without at all affecting the 


execution that uſually attended them; in which he took no 
delight, but took pains to prevent it, where it was not, by 


. reſiſtance, made neceſſary: infomuch that at Edge-hill, when 
the Enemy was routed, he was like to have incurr'd great 


Peril, by EY to fave thoſe who had thrown away 


their Arms, and againſt whom, it may be, others were more 


fierce for their having thrown them away: fo that a Man 
might think, he came into the Field chiefly out of Curioſity 


to ſee the face of Danger, and Charity to prevent the ſhed- 


ding of Blood. Vet in his natural inclination he acknow- 
ledged he was addicted to the profeſſion of a Soldier; and 
ſnortly after he came to his Fortune, before he was of Age, 
he went into the Low Countries, with a reſolution of pro- 
curing Command, and to give himſelf up to it; from which 


he was diverted by the compleat inactivity of that Summer: 


So he return'd into England, and ſhortly after enter'd upon 


firſt Alarm from the North; then again he made ready for 
the Field, and though he receiv'd ſome repulſe in the Com- 


mand of a Troop of Horſe, of which he had a promiſe, he 
went a Voluntier with the Earl of Eſſex. 


From the Entrance into this unnatural War, his natural 


| cheerfulneſs and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of ſad- 
neſs, and dejection of Spirit ſtole upon him, which he had 
never been uſed to: yet being ove of thoſe who believ'd that 


ode Battle would end all differences, and that there would be 


0 great a Victory on one Side, that the other would be com- 
pelled ro ſubmit to any conditions from the Victor (which 


ſuppoſition and concluſion generally funk into the minds of 
moſt Men, and prevented the looking after many advantages 
that might then have been laid hold of) he refiſted thoſe in- 

| diſpoſitions, 


that vehement courſe of Study we mention d before, till the 


ncls, application, and even ſubmiſſion to g 
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diſpoſitions, & in luctu, bellum inter remedia erat. But after 


the King's return from Brentford, and the, furious reſolution 
of the two Houſes not to admit any Treaty for Peace, thoſe 


indiſpotitions, which had before touch'd him, grew into a' 


perfect habit of uncheerfulneſs; and He, who had been fo 
exactly caſy, and affable to all Men, that his face and coun- 


tenance was always preſent, and vacant to his Company, and 


held any cloudinels, and leſs pleaſantneſs of the viſage, a kind 


of rudeneſs or incivility, became, on a ſuddain, leſs commu- 


nicable; and thence, very fad, pale, and exceedingly affected | 


with the Splecn. In his Cloaths and Habit, which he had 
minded before always with more neatneſs, and induſtry, and 
yas than is uſual to ſo great a Soul, he was not now 
only incurious, but too negligent; and in his reception of 
Suitors, and the neceſſary, or caſual Addreſſes to his place, fo 
quick, and ſharp, and ſevere, that there wanted not ſome Men 
( {trangers to his nature and diſpoſition) who believ'd him 
proud and imperious; from which no mortal Man was ever 
more free, 

Ir is true, that as he was of a moſt 1 

3 


and worthy, 
and entire Men, ſo he was naturally (which could not but 


be more evident in this Place which objected him to another 


converſation, and intermixture, than his own election would 
have done) adverſus males injucundus; and was ſo ill a diflem- 
bler of his diſlike, and diſinclination to ill Men, that it was 
not poſſible for ſuch not to diſcern it. There was once, in 
the Houſe of Commons, ſuch a declared acceptation of the 
good Service an eminent Member had done to Them, and, 
as they ſaid, to the whole Kingdom, that it was moved, he 
being preſent, That the Speaker might, in the name of the 
* whole Houlc, give him thanks; and then, that every Mem- 
© ber might, as a teſtimony of his particular acknowledg- 
e ment, {tir or move his hat towards him; the which (though 
not order d) when very many did, the Lord Fallland (who 
believ d the Service it {elf not to be of that moment, and that 


an honourable and generous Perſon could not have ſtooped 


to it for any recompence) inſtead of moving his hat, ſtretched 
both his Arms out, and clapſed his hands together upon the 
Crown of his hat, and held it cloſe down to his head; tlia: 
all Men might fee, how odious that flattery was to him, and 
that very approbation of the Perſon, though at that time mol 

popular. 5 
W a En there was any overture, or hope of Peace, he 
would be more erect, and vigorous, and excecdingly ſollici- 
tous to preſs any thing which he thought might promote it; 
and ſitting among his Friends, often, after a deep ſilence, and 
ny frequcut 
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frequent ſighs, would, with a ſhrill and fad accent, ingeminate 
the word Peace, Peace; and would paſſionately profeſs, That 
agony of the War, and the view of the calamities 
*and deſolation of the Kingdom did, and muſt endure, took 
ce his ſleep from him, and would ſhortly break his heart. This 
made ſome think, or pretend to think,“ That he was ſo much 


 *enamoured on Peace, that he would have been glad the 


e King ſhould have bought it at any price; which was a moſt 
unreaſonable Calumny. As if a Man that was himſelf the 
moſt . and preciſe in every circumſtance that might 
reflect upon Conſcience, or Honour, could have wiſh'd the 


King to have committed a treſpaſs againſt either. And yet 


this ſenſeleſs ſcandal made ſome impreſſion upon him, or at 
leaſt he uſed it for an excuſe of the daringnels of his Spirit; for 
at the Leaguer before Gloceſter, when his Friend paſſionately 
reprehended him for expoſing his Perſon unneceſſarily to dan- 
ger (for he delighted to viſit the Trenches, and neareſt ap- 


. proaches, and to diſcover what the Enemy did) as being ſo 


much beſide the duty of his place, that it might be under- 
ſtood rather to be againſt it, he would ſay merrily, That his 
Office could not take away the Privileges of his Age; and 
te that a Secretary in War might be preſent at the greateſt ſe- 
*cret of danger; but withal alledg'd ſeriouſly, That it con- 
*cern'd Him to be more active in enterpriſes of hazard, than 
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other Men; that all might ſee, that his impatiency for Peace 


| *procceded not from puſillanimity, or fear to adventure his 


* own Perſon. 5 

In the morning before the Battle, as always upon Action, 
he was very chearful, and put himſelf into the firſt rank of 
the Lord Byron's Regiment, then advancing upon the Ene- 


my, who had lined the Hedges on both ſides with Muſque- 


teers; from whence he was ſhot with a Muſquer, in the lower 


4 of the Belly, and in the inſtant falling from his Horſe, 
is body was not found till the next morning; till when, there 
was ſome hope he might have been a Priſoner; though his 
neareſt Friends, who knew his temper, receiv'd ſmall com- 


fort from that imagination. Thus fell that incomparable 


young Man, in the four and thirtieth year of his Age, having 


ſo much diſpatch'd the true buſineſs of life, that the Eldeſt 


rarely attain to that immenſe Knowledge, and the Youngeſt 
enter not into the world with more Innocency : Whoſoever 
leads ſuch a life, needs be the leſs anxious upon how ſhort 
warning it is taken from him. 


Now to go on with the Courſe of our Hiſtory : the Earl n, re of 
of Eſſex enter'd into London on the 25h of September (a day des re 
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we ſhall have occation to remember upon another ſolemnĩty) non, 


and was the next day viſited, at Eſſex Houle, by the Speaker 
Vol. II. Par: 1. | Aa and 
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and the wliole Houſe of Commons, who declared to him, 
ce That they came to congratulate his notable Succeſs, and to 
c render the thanks of the Kingdom to him, for his incom- 
* parable Conduct and Courage; and that they had cauſed 
* their acknowledgment to be enter'd in their Journal Book, 
«154 monument and record of his Virtue, and their Gratitude. 
A day or two after, ſolemn Thanks were render'd to thoſe 
Members of both Houſes who had Command in the Army, 
and ſome extraordinary ſignification of reſpect deriv'd to the 
Superior Officers, throughout the Army. A gaudy Letter of 
kindneſs and value, was fent to Colonel MIA, and, which 
made the Letter of more value, a thouſand Pounds was ſent 
him as a gratuity or preſent for his Service, over and above 
what was due to him for his Pay, and ſome largeſs to all the 
Inferior Officers, and a Months Pay, over and aboye their Ar- 
\ rears, to the Soldiers of that Garriſon. 3 
Les r the diſcourſe and apprehenſion of the jealouſy be- 
tween the Earl of Eſſex and S* William Waller, might admini- 
ſter hope or ſuſpicion, that ſome diviſion might grow amongſt 
themſelves, and, from thence, that the King might receive 
any advantage, great care was taken to make, and greater to 
publiſh, a reconciliation between them; in which St William 


„ r 


was all ſubmiſſion and humility, and his Excellence full of pr 
grace and courteſy. The Paſfon and Animoſity which dif- | 
ference of opinion had produced between any Members, was * 
totally laid aſide and forgotten, and no artifice omitted to * 
make the world believe, that they were a People ncwly incor- di 
porated, and as firmly united to one and x ſame end, as ſpl 
their Brethren the Scots; of whoſe concurrence and aſſiſtance Re 
they were now aſſured, and fatisfied that it would come ſoon I gr. 
enough for their preſervation; of which, they had not before gat 


a full confidence. 
| TrovGH the King's Army had all the Trophies of Vi- Re 
Cory, in, and after this Battle, as is before related ( It kept the per 
Field, and had the ſpoil of it; It took ſome pieces of the Ene- 
mies Cannon, who march d off in the Night, and were pur- 
ſued with ſome conſiderable loſs beyond Reading, where a 


Garriſon was again placed for his Majeſty, under the Com- yi 
mand of Sr Jacob Aſhley, Major General of the Army, an ex- his 
cellent Officer; ſo that the Parliament was in ſo much a worſe W gy 
State than they were in the Spring, as the loſs of Briſſol, and of 


moſt of the Weſt amounted to; for by this time Exeter was 
likewiſe reduced by Prince Maurice) yet nutwithitanding all 
this, the Earl of Eſſex, as is ſaid before, was recciv'd at Lon- 
don, with all imaginable Gratulation and Triumph ; he had 
done all that was expected from him, with many circum- 
ſtances of great, Soldicrly, and notable Courage, _ the 
| eart 
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gracious to the Soldiers: and this Clamour againſt that En- 
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Heart and Spirit of the Parliament was viſibly much exalted, 
and their impatience for Peace quite abated. 

On the contrary, upon the King's return to Oxford, there m. Temper 
appear d nothing but dejection of mind, diſcontented, and ſe- 49> 
cret Mutiny in the Army, Anger and Jealouſy among the Of- at O ford, 
ficers, every one accuſing another of want of Courage and 5, * 
Conduct in the Actions of the Field; and they who were Kg 1: 
not of the Army, blaming them all for their ſeveral failings“ . 
and groſs overſights. The Siege of Gloceſter was not believ'd 
to have been well Conducted, and that it might have been 
taken in half the time they were before it, if it had been 
skilfully gone about. The not engaging the Earl of Eſſex in 
all the march over ſo open a Country, was thought unexcu- 
ſable, and was imputed to the want of Courage in Milmot; 


whom Prince Rupert did in no degree favour : nor was the 


Prince himſelf without ſome reproaches, for ſuffering the 
Earl of Eſſex, after all the Horſe was joyn'd, to march down 


a long ſteep Hill into the Vale of Gloceſter, without any di- 
ſturbance; and that the whole Army, when it was found 
neceſſary to quit the Siege, had not been brought to Fight 
in that Vale, and at ſome diſtance from the Town, when the 
King's Men were freſh, and the other Side tired with fo long 
a March. 5 
Bor then all Men renew'd their Execrations againſt thoſe 
who adviſed the fitting down before Gloceſter; the Officers, 
who had been preſent, and conſenting to all the Counſels, 
diſclaiming, as much as any, the whole deſign; and all con- 


| fpired to lay the whole reproach upon the Maſter of the 


Rolls, who ſpoke moſt in thoſe Debates, and was not at all 


gagement was ſo Popular *and Univerſal, that no Man took 
upon himſelf to ſpeak in Defence of it; though, beſides the 
Reaſons which have been formerly alledged for it, what ha 


pen d in this laſt Action, in the Relief of Gloceſter, might 


well ſeem to juſtify it; for ſince it appear d, that the City 


+ was ſo much United to the Parliament, that it ſupply d their 
Army with ſuch a Body of their Train'd-bands (without 
which it could never have march'd) with what ſucceſs could 
| his Majeſty have _ London, after the taking of Bri- ' 


fol, with his harraſſed Army? and would not the whole Body 


of the Train'd-bands have defended That, when ſo conſt 
| derable a part of them could be perſwaded to undertake a 
| March of two hundred Miles? for leſs they did not March, 
| from the time they went out, to that in which they return d. 


But no reaſon could ever convert thoſe who look d upon 

that Undertaking at Gloceſter, as the ruine of the King's 

Aﬀeaics, ct 
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Tux Temper of the Court was no better than that of the 


Army: And the King was ſo much troubled with both, thar 
he did not enjoy the quiet his Condition required. They 
who had forborn to be importunate for Honours, or Offices, 


becauſe they knew they ſhould not be able to obtain their de- 
fires from the King, made their Modeſty an argument of their 
Merit to the Queen; and aſſured Her, That they had for- 
horn to ask any thing in her abſence, becauſe they had al- 
ce ways reſolv d never to receive any thing, but by Her bounty. 
Many pretended former Promiſes and Engagements for Crea- | 
tions of Honour, aſſoon as any thing ſhould be done of that 
kind. And it is true enough, that both their Majeſties had | 
by making 

promiſes, with reference to a time, which they imagined, 
and, at that time, reſolv d, ſhould not be ſoon: and now there 
was no ſooner mention of conferring Honour upon one or | 
two whom they had a mind to gratify, but the reſt who had Þ 
that promiſe, were very imporrunate and clamorous for the 

ſame Juſtice. By this means they were, upon the matter, 
compell'd to gratify ſome Men to whom they bore no good | 


given themſelves caſe from preſent importunities, 


will; and fo, they who recciv'd the Favours were no more 
pleaſed, than they were who conferr'd them ; and they who 


were without Ambition before, when they ſaw Honours and 
Offices conferr'd upon Men, who, they thought, did not me- 
rit them better than themſelves, thought their Service under- Þ 
valued if they did not receive the fame reward. And it was 
a uſual Prologue to ſuits of that kind, That they did not] 
* defire it out of their own Ambition, but purely to ſatisfy Þ 
Le their Friends; who withdrew their kindneſs from them, out] 
Le of an opinion that they had offended the King, who would Þ 
te not otherwiſe put ſo great a difference between Them and] 
tc other Men. Whence it may be obſerv d, that Princes ſhould Þ 
not confer Publick Rewards in a ſeaſon when they can only] 
gratify Few, and ſo many ſtand upon the {ame Level in pre- 
tences, that they are apt to reſent the preferring of One, a 


an affront and diſobligation to the Reſt. 


Tu xk was no particular that gave the King more un- 


23 than the pretence of my Lord of Holland. The 
three Earls I before mention d, had attended the King before 
he roſe from Gloceſter, and had waited upon him throughout 


that march, and had Charged the Enemy, in the King's Re- 


giment of Horſe, at the Battle of Newbury, very bravely ; 
and had behaved themſelves, throughout, very well; and re- 
turn'd to Oxford with his Majeſty ; and now expected to be 
well look'd upon: and the other Two had no cauſe to com- 
plain; the King, upon all occaſions, ſpoke very graciouſly to 
them, and particularly ſent the Chancellor of rhe Exchequer 
t 
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to the Earl of Clare, That he had liberty, and might be pre- 
« ſent at the Councils of War; where the Peers uſually were, 
and where the general matters of contribution, and ſuch things 
as concern 'd the Country, were uſually debated. But the Earl 
of Holland was not pleaſed; he thought nothing of former 
Miſcarriages ought to be remember d; that all thole were can- 
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celled by the Merit of coming to the King now, and bringing 


ſuch conſiderable Perſons with him, and diſpoſing others to 
follow; and expected upon his firſt appearance, to have had 


his Key reſtored to him; to have been in the ſame Condi- 


tion he was in the Bed-Chamber, and in the Council, and in 
the King's Grace and Countenance; of all which he had aſ- 
ſurance from the Queen before he came, at leaſt from Mr Fer- 
myn, who, no dobut, did exceed his Commiſſion ; and the 
rery deferring of this, was grievous to him; and the more, 
becauſe he found the ſame diſreſpect from all others, as he 


had done when he came firſt to Oxford. . 


H E came frequently in the afternoon to Merton College; 


where the Queen lay, and where the King was for the moſt 


part at that time of the day, and both their Majeſtics look d 


well upon him, and ſpoke to him in publick as occaſion was 
adminiſter d. Sometimes the King went aſide with him to 
the Window, in the fame Room, where they ſpoke a quarter 


or half an hour together, out of the hearing of any body; 


which the Queen did often in the ſame manner; and M* Fer- 
mn, who was about this time made a Baron, was very fre- 
quently witlf him. The King was always upon his guard 
towards him, and did not, in truth, abate any thing of his 
former rigour or prejudice, and continued firm to his former 
Reſolutions. 


But the Queen, whether from her inclination, 


or promiſe, or diſlike of moſt other People, who were not ſo 


good Courtiers (as ſure none was equal to him in that Fun- 


ction and Myſtery) did in truth gan deſire, that he might 


receive ſatisfaction in all things, according to his own deſire; 


and would have truſted him Her ſelf as much as formerly. Vet 


ſhe complied ſo far with the King's averſion, that ſhe yet for- 
bore to preſs it, or to own the encouragement ſhe had given 
him; nor had ſhe a willingneſs to oppoſe ſo great a torrent 
of prejudice, as ſhe ſaw evidently run againſt him; fo that ſhe 
appear'd not to wiſh, what without doubt ſhe would have 


been very glad of. However the Marquis of Hertford was 


now come to Oxford, and expected the performance of the 
King's promiſe to him, and to be admitted into the Office of 
Groom of the Stole; of which the King took not the leaſt 
notice to him ſince his return; which made it the mere ſuſ- 
pected, that the intention was to readmit the Old Officer; and 
this apprehenſion was confirm'd by the Queen's looking leſs 

Tn n graciouſly 
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promiſe was made, both becauſe it was without her Conſent, 
and as it croſſed what ſhe deſign d; and much deſir d that the 
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graciouſly upon the — 1 than ſhe had uſed to do. And 
it is true, though it may be ſhe did not intend to make an 
ſuch diſcovery by her looks, ſhe was not pleaſed that any lack 


Marquis could have been perſwaded to have releaſed it; to- 
wards which the Lord Fermyn, with ſome paſſion ſpoke to 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, © How unreaſonable a thing 


* it was for the Marguis, who was Maſter of ſo great a For- 
te tune, to affect ſuch a low Preferment (as he term'd it) “ and 
* how generous a thing it would be to quit his pretence: but 
he quickly difcover'd him not to be willing to engage in any 
ſuch Propoſition. All this wonderfully indifpoſed the other 
Lords, and the Perſons of Quality in the Town, who did not 


* wiſh to ſee the Court juſt fill d as it had been, or the Queen 


her ſelf poſſeſs d of ſo abſolute a Power, as ſhe had been for- 
merly", though they look d upon her Perſon with all Duty 


and Reverence. 


Tu E Earl of Holland did not act his own part with that 


art and dexterity, which might have been expected from his 


cunning and experience; nor had ever made the leaſt Apo- 
logy to the King for — thing he had formerly done; nor 
appear d to have the leaſt ſenſe that he had committed any 
error, as his Majeſty himſelf declar'd to thoſe who he knew 
were his Friends; and ſaid, That he behaved himſelf with 
te the ſame Confidence, and Aſſurance, as he had done when 
che was moſt in his Favour; and that he retain d ſtill the old 
* Artifice at Court, to be ſeen to whiſper in the King's and 
* Queen's Ear, by which People thought there was ſome ſe- 
te cret, when the matter of thoſe whiſpers Vas nothing but 


* what might be ſaid in the open Court; and that the Earl of 


« Holland had ſeveral times ſeem'd to defire to ſay ſomewhat 
te in private to him, upon which he had withdrawn from the 
Company to the end or corner of the Room, and, at firſt, 


8 3 and apprehended, that he would ſay ſomewhat in | 


* his own excuſe; but that he had never then ſaid one word, 
* but what he might have ſpoke in the Circle; with which, 
the King ſaid, © He was the better pleaſed; and that he be- 
te liev'd, he had not been more particular in his diſcourſe with 
* the Queen, fave that he uſed to entertain Her with the Wit- 
*dom and Power of the Parliament, and what great things 
te they would be able to do, and how much they were re- 
« ſpected in Forreign Parts; which, his Majeſty ſaid, was 


* ſtrange diſcourſe for a Man to make, who had fo lately 
_ © left them, becauſe he thought the King's Condition to be 


te the better of the two, 
Tu E Earl had a Friend who did heartily deſire to —_ 
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all the Offices, and Services, that would conſiſt with the King's 
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Honour, and always apprehended the ill conſequence of diſ- 


couraging ſuch Converſions, and who ſpoke often to the Earl 
of his own Affairs. And when he complain'd of his uſage, 
and repeated, what promiſes and encouragement he had re- 


ceiv d to come to the King, and of what importance his good 


reception would have been, © That there were many of conſi- 


te derable Reputation, and Intereſt in the Houſe of Commons 


(whom he named) © Who intended to have follow'd ; and 


c that the Earl of Northumberland expected only his Advice; 


his Friend ask'd him, Whether he had done all things, ſince 


che came to the King, which might reaſonably be expected 


*from him? He faid * He thought he had done all could be 
* expected from him, in bringing himſelf to the King; and 
te ſince his coming to him, in venturing his Life for him; and 
ce jn lieu thereof he had not receiv'd Thanks, or one gracious 


e Word; and now, after his Office had been kept unbeſtow'd. 


ee near two years, and a promiſe made to him, that he ſhould 
te he reſtor'd to ir, it was to be bcſtow'd upon another, to 
* make his diſgrace the more notorious ; which he thought 
ce would not prove for his Majeſty's Honour or Advantage. 
H1s Friend asked him, Whether he had ask'd it of the 


* ©King,orinform'd him of the promiſe that was made to him? 
Ne faid He had done neither, nor ever would; He ex- 


te pected it of the King's Grace, and would not extort it by 
e promiſe, which, it might be, his Majeſty was not privy to. 
The other replied very plainly to him, © That if he thought 
© he had never committed any fault againſt the King, he had 
ce no reaſon to acknowledge it, or make excuſe for it; but 
«if he were Conſcious of any ſuch, how unwarily ſoever it 
te had been done, or how unmalicioufly ſoever it had been 
© intended, he ought to make ſome Confeſſion, and Apology 


to his Majeſty; nor could his Majeſty, with the ſafety of his 


* Honour, avow the receiving him into any truſt without it; 
te nor was he capable of receiving any Offices from his Friends, 


* or the Queen's own declared interpoſition on his behalf, till 


* he had perform'd that neceſſary Introduction. He told him, 
*If he would follow His Advice, he believ'd he might reccive 
te ſome effect of it, which was, That he ſhould ſend to deſire 
* a private Audience of his Majeſty in ſome Room, where no 


| *body might be preſent; which would not be refuſed him; 
and then he ſhould (with all the excuſes upon the terror 


te the Parliament gave to all Men who had exceeded the com- 
te mon Rules, in their Adminiftration of the truſt they had 


from his Majeſty ; as he could not deny He had done in 
* many particulars for the Advancement of his Majeſty's Ser- 


ce vice) confeſs, that he had not been hardy enough to con- 
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*temn that Power, but had been ſo much in awe of it, that 
che choſe rather to preſume upon his Majeſty's goodneſs, 
te than to provoke their Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure; and fo had 
* complied with them more, than in his Duty and Gratitude 
ce to his Majeſty he ought to have done; for which he begged 
& his Pardon upon his knees; and if he might obtaia ir, he 
* made no doubt, he ſhould wipe out the memory of paſt Of- 


te fences by ſome new Services, which ſhould be beneficial to 
ce his —_—; and he added, © That he would do very well, 


ce if he would ſue out his Pardon, as the Earl of Bedford had 
* done; who had ask'd it of the King when he firſt kiſſed his 
* hand, and had fince wiſely taken it out under the Great Seal 
© of England. 

Tu £ Earl of Holland ſeem'd not at all pleaſed with this Ad- 


vice; faid, © He did not think (though he would not juſtify 


* all that he had done) his Tranſgreſhons were of that magni- 
* rude, that they requir'd ſuch a formality of asking Pardon; 
ce that his Caſe was very different from that of the Earl of Bed- 
* ford, who had been in Arms, and a General Officer in the 


Field againſt the King; whereas he had only fat in the Par- 
&© ljament, as lawfully he might do; and if he had failed in 


* his attendance upon his Majeſty, and otherwiſe deſerv'd his 


* 


. I he had receiv'd ſo many marks of it before he 


ce deſere d it, that might well tranſport a very faithful Servant 


cc into a diſcontent. That aſſoon as he found himſelf reſtor'd 
to any proportion of his Majeſty's Grace and Confidence, 


* his own inclination would carry him to as humble Apolo- 
pies, and as deep acknowledgements of all his Tranſgreſfions, 


* as could be expected from him, and ſuch as he believd 
* would reconcile the King's goodneſs to him: but to make 


*the firſt advance by ſuch a kind of ſubmiſſion, he did not 
*rhink he could prevail over himſelf to do it. However, he 
took his Advice very kindly, and ſpoke often with him after 
upon the ſame Subject. 

BEING, upon Conference with ſome other Friends, ad- 


viſed the fame, bag) k his Daughter (whom he lov'd, 


and eſteem d exceedingly) he ſeem'd reſolv d to do it; but 


whether he thought worſe of the King's Affairs, or liked the 
Court the leſs, becauſe he ſaw the Poverty of it, and that 


whatever Place or Favour he might obtain, he could not ex- 
pect a Support fram it to defray his Expences — could he 
draw it from any other place) he delay d it fo long, that the 
King found it reaſonable to confer the Office he had before 
promiſed, pon the Marquis of Hertford. 

Uros which he withdrew himſclf, for his convenience, 
to a Neighbour Village, where he had a private Lodging; 
and, after few days, with the help of a dark Night and a good, 


Guide, 
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Guide, he got himſelf into the Enemies Quarters, and laid Tve Ear! of 
himſelf at the Feet of the Parliament; which, after a ſhort - 


turns inte 


impriſonment, gave him leave to live in his own Houſe, with- che Parla- 
out farther contidering him, than as a Man able to do little *“ er- 


good or harm. And yet he did endeavour to render himſelf 
as grateful to them as he could, by an Act very unſuitable to 
his Honour, or his own generous Nature; for he publiſh'd 
a Declaration in Print of the cauſe of his going to, and re- 


turning from Oxford; in which, he endeavour'd to make it 
| believ'd, © That his compaſſion, and love to his Country, had 


ce only prevailed with him to go to the King, in hope to have 
te been able, upon the long knowledge his Majeſt bad of his 
«Fidelity, to perſwade him to make a Peace with his Parlia- 
ment; which, from the time of his coming thither, he had 
*labour'd to do; but that he found the Court fo indiſpoled 
*to Peace, and that the Papiſts had fo great a Power there 
. — expreſſions diſhonourable towards the King and 

is Council ) © that he reſolv d to make what haſte he could 
te back to the Parliament, and to ſpend the remainder of his 
te life in Their Service: which Action, ſo contrary to his own 
natural diſcretion and generoſity, loſt him the Affection of 
thoſe few who had preſcrv'd ſome kindneſs for him, and got 
him Credit with no body; and may teach all Men how dan- 
gerous it is to ſtep aſide out of the path of Innocence, and 
Virtue, upon any preſumption to be able to get into it again; 
ſince ſuch Men uſually fatisfy themſelves in doing any thing 
ro mend the preſent exigent they arc in, rather than think of 


returning to that Condition of Innocence from whence they 


departed with a purpoſe, perhaps, of returning. 

How ey Ex, this unhappy ill Carriage of the Earl, doth not 
abſolve the Court from overſight in treating him no better; 
which was a great error; and made the King, and all thoſe 
about him, look'd upon as implacable; and fo diverted all 
Men from farther thoughts of returning to their Dury by ſuch 
application, and made thoſe who abhorr'd the War, and the 
violent Counſels in the carrying it on, chooſe rather to ac- 
quieſce, and expect a Conjuncture when a general Peace might 
be made, than to expoſe themſelves by unſeaſonable, and un- 
welcome Addreſſes. The Earl of Northumberland, who was 
gone to Petworth, as is ſaid before, with a purpoſe of going 
to the King, if by the Lord Conway's Negotiation, and the 
Earl of Holland's reception, he Fund, encouragement, return'd 
to the Parliament; where he was recciv'd with great relpect; 
all Men concluding, that he had never intcnded to do, what 
he had not done. And the other Members who had enter- 
tain'd the ſame Reſolutions, changed their minds with kim, 
and returu d to their former Station: and the two Earls who 
yer 
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yet remain'd at Oxford, ſhortly after found means to make 

And litewiſe their Peace at Weſtminſter; and return'd again to their own 

3 Habitation in London, without a farther mark of diſpleaſure, 

clare. than a reſtraint, for a time, from coming to the Houſe of 
Peers, or being truſted in their Counſels. 

8 Tu E Committee from the two Houſes of Parliament, which 

or: of was ſent into Scotland in Fuly before, in the diſtraction of 


the Commit- 


ree of the their Affairs, when Sr William Waller was defeated, and the 
5 Scell ad. Earl of Eſex's Army unſerviceable, as is remember'd, found 
that Kingdom in ſo good and ready a poſture for their re- 
ception, that they had call'd an Aſſembly of their Kirk, and a 
Convention of their Eſtates, without, and expreſly againſt, the 
King's Conſent; and without any colour of Law; for the time 
when, by their late A& of Parliament, they might of right 
challenge thoſe meetings, was not come by almoſt a year; 

and the King had refuled ro Convene them ſooner. That 


Kingdom was at Unity and Peace amongſt themſelves, and | 


ſo at the more leiſure to help their Neighbours; and the Go- 
vernment of all Affairs in their Hands who were to be Con- 
Aided in; and they again ruled, and diſpoſed by a few who 
were throughly engaged in the Counſels and Diſcompoſures 
in England ; fe all thoſe who were viſibly affected to the 
King's Service, or diſaffected eminently to the Perſons in Au- 
_— there, were fled the Kingdom; and they who ſtay'd 
behind, either had, or pretended to have, the ſame affections; 
of which a full declared Zeal, and good Will to the Parlia- 
ment of England, was a common evidence. 3 

So that the Committee found as good a welcome, as they 
could wiſh, and all Men diſpoſed to gain their good opinion; 


a Committee was appointed both out of the Convention 
of Eſtates, and the Aſſembly, © To Treat with them, and to 


© make ſuch concluſions, as might be thought neceſſary to ad- 
*yance the Peace, and Happineſs of both Kingdoms. Theſe 
Men complied with them, in their full ſenſe of the ſad Condi- 
tion of the Affairs of England, and in their own concernment 
in the misfortunes, which ſnould befall them: they ſaid, 
They well underſtood, how much the fate of Scotland was 

e involv'd in what ſhould befall the Parliament of England ; 
and that if the King prevail'd by force, and, by the power 
* of his Army, oppreſs'd thoſe Friends, who had expreſs'd 
te a tenderneſs formerly towards them, they had reaſon to ex- 


te pect the ſame Army ſhould be — to the revenge of 
y 


*rhoſe indignities they would cafily perſwade his Majeſty, 
te he had ſufter'd from that his Native Kingdom: and there- 
© fore, there needed no Arguments to perſwade them, to com- 
© miſeratc the Eſtate of their Brethren of England; or to con- 


*vifice them, that their Caſe was their own, and their _ 
| | f | cc tu 
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*tual ſafety bound up together: but that thoſe Politick Ar- 


e guments and Conſiderations, would have no influence upon 
*the People, who had ſuch a natural Affection and Loyalty 
te to their Sovereign, as no Earthly conſideration would be 
ce able to prevail with them to leſſen their Obedience towards 
his Majeſty ; and that, albeit there was no viſible Party 
«and Faction, that appear d in the Kingdom for the King, yet 
te that there were many well wiſhers to him, and maligners, 
te in their Hearts, of the preſent Reformation; who, aſſoon as 
e there ſhould be any preparation for an Army to march into 


England, would be ready, upon the ſpecious Arguments of 


Duty to his Majeſty, and of Peace to their Country, and 
c might be able, to give great diſturbance to the Expedition, 
te or to diſquiet the Realm, when the moſt eminently affected 
ce were march'd towards the relief of their diſtreſſed Neigh- 
te bours; except ſome obligation of Conſcience were laid 
te upon the People; who only preferr d what they call d their 


Piety to God, before their inclination to their Prince, and 
te the ſetting up the Kingdom of leſus Chriſt, before the vin- 


ce dication of a Temporal Jurifdiction. 
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Fox ſuch an expedicnt therefore, they propoſed, © That A c 
* a Covenant might be agreed upon between the two King-?7%.7 


the Scots 
*doms, for the utter Extirpation of Prelacy, which that King- He tbe 


e dom was ſatisfied to be a great obſtruction to the Refor- 77% =" 


dome, and 


* mation of Religion; and the two Houſes of Parliament agree *: 


hey ce thereof to erect ſuch a Government, as ſhould be moſt 
In ; «agreeable to God's Word, which they doubted not would 
jon *be their own Presbytery; and that the People being Ce- 
to * mented together by ſuch an obligation, would never bc ſe- 
ad- te yer d and disjoyn d by any Temptation. 
eſe HERE was an eaſy conſent, from the Committee of the 
di- Engliſh, to any expedient that might throughly engage the 
ent other Nation; and ſo a form of words was quickly agreed on 
between tliem, for a perfect Combination and Marriage be- 


wer being preſently communicated to the Convention of Eſtates, 
{5d and the Aſſembly, as ſoon found an approbation and concur- 
ex- rence there, with as much ſolemnity, as was neceſſary to ſhew 
e of their Temper and Reſolution, and to gain the conſent of the 
lty, two Houſes at Weſtminſter, hit her it was diſpatch'd with all 
ere- imaginable celerity, and a fignification © That That People 
om- « were in ſuch a forwardneſs to advance, that they would be 
on- *in England aſſoon as they could be reaſonably expected. 
_ And it was indeed apparent enough, :hat, upon their diſci oe 
_ 5 ince 
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te had diſcover d a ſufficient averſion from that Government, 
* y having paſſed a Bill for their utter Abolition, and in the 
ep 4 


tween the Parliament and the Scots, in all ſuch particulars, as 
were moſt like to be unacceptable to the King; and this form 
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ſince the late Commotions, and the cunning preſage and fore- 
fight of that People, there was nothing requiſite to their 
March, but the calling them together. : 

Max were of opinion, that this Engagement was pro- 
poſed © Rather to decline being engaged in the Quarrel, than 


© out of hope or imagination that the two Houſes would Con- 


*cur with them; for though there had been a Bill paſſed, 
* before the laſt Treaty with the King, to that purpole, yet 
ce they well knew that moſt of the Peers, nd Patios of Qua- 
*lity and Intereſt in the other Houle, were willing to depart 


*from that Overture. Beſides, amongſt thoſe who raged 


*;oyntly againſt Epiſcopacy, there were ſo many opinions, 
*that it would be no lets difficult to eſtabliſh Their Presby- 
©*tery, than to root out the other Government, to which they 
te intended by their Covenant equally to oblige them: ſo that 
ce upon this Propoſition, which was according to the known 
_ ©temper of that Nation, they ſhould preſerve themſelves 
*plauſibly, and without ſeeming to deſert their Confederares, 
*from bearing any part in the preſent Troubles. However, 
*ir would viſibly take up ſo much time, that if there were 
*no Ebb in the King's proſperity and ſucceſs, he might well 
* finiſh his work, and this Interpoſition be interpreted for 
ce a Politick Stratagem to amuſe the Engliſh. Bur if this was 
their Stratagem, they met with People too frank hearted, and 
not ſcrupulous to contribute towards it: for the draught of 
the Covenant no ſooner came to Ieſtminſter, but they ſhew'd 
a marvellous inclination to it. Yet as well becauſe it was not 
yet known what ſucceſs the Earl of Eſſex would have in the 
Relief of Gloceſter, which was like to have a ſhrew'd influence 
upon Men's Affections and Conſciences, as that they might 
ſeem to uſe all neceſſary deliberation, and caution, for the in- 
formation of their Judgments in a new cale, that concern d 
the Religion, and Eccleſiaſtical Fabrick of the Kingdom, they 
tranſmitted it to their Aſſembly of Divines, to return their 


opinion * Of the lawfulneſs of taking it in point of Con- 


ſcience. 5 3 5 
Tus Aſſembly, beſides that it was conſtituted of Members 

who had all renounced their Obedience to their King, and 

Submiſſion to the Church of England, by their appearance, and 


preſence in that Convention, had been lately taught how dan- 


gerous it was to diſſent from the current opinion of the Houle 
of Commons: for Doctor Featly (upon whoſe Reputation in 
Learning, they had raiſed great — to — 
having made many Speeches in the Aſſembly in the behalf of 
* The order of Biſhops, and their Function, and againſt the 
* Alienation of Church Lands, as Sacrilege, and eſpecially 
iavcigh'd againſt The liberty that was taken in the _ 
ah —_ | 4% 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 


* of Religion, by which ſo many Sects were grown up to the 
te ſcandal and reproach of the Proteſtant Doctrine, if not of 
« Chrittianity it ſelf, had fo far incurred their diſpleaſure, and 
provoked their jealouſy, that an ordinary fellow (fo well Con- 
firm'd in Spirit, that they fear d not his failing or converſion) 
was directed to make application to him in caſes of Conſci- 
ence, and after he had gotten ſufficient credit with him (which 
was no hard one to intimate to him, That he had a ſure 
and unqueſtionable conveyance to Oxford, or that he was 
*to go thither himſelf, and if he had any occaſion to uſe his 
Service thither, he would faithfully execute his Commands. 
The Dr believing the Meſſenger to be ſincere, and the King's 
Affairs ſtanding then proſperous, gave him Letters for the 
Arch Biſhop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, who waited on 


his Majeſty ; and by this Arifice, the ſame Inſtrument receiv “ 


two or three Letters from him, pretending they were till ſent 
by infallible hands; and brought them always to thoſe Per- 
ſons by whom he was intruſted in the work of his impoſture. 
Tus Letters contain'd many Apologies for himſelf © For 
e being engaged in ſuch a Congregation, to which he ſub- 
te mitted purely out of Conſcience, and for the Service of the 
«King and Church, in hope that he might be able to prevent 
© many extravagancies, and to contain thoſe unruly Spirits 
* within ſome bounds of regularity, and moderation; of his 


endeavours that way, he gave many inſtances; and ſent Co- _ 


pies of what he had faid in juſtification of Epiſcopacy, the 
Liturgy, and the eſtabliſh'd Government, and concluded with 
a deſire to his Grace, © To procure a good opinion from the 

«King towards him, and ſome Biſhoprick or Deanary for his 
*recompence. About the time that this Agitation was in 
Scotland, and very little before this Covenant was tranſmitted, 
theſe Letters were produced, and a charge againſt that Doctor, 
* For betraying the truſt repoſed in him, and adhering to the 
Enemy; and thereupon the poor Man was expelled the Aſ- 
ſembly of Divines, both his Livings (for he had two within 
a very ſmall diſtance of London) ſequeſter'd; his Study of 


Boobs and Eſtate ſeiſed, and himſelf committed to a Common 


Goal, where he continued to his death; which befel him the 

ſooner, through the extreme wants he underwent; fo ſollici- 
tous was that Party to remove any impediment that troubled 
them, and fo implacable to any who were 22 of their 
Journey, though hos had accompanied them very far in their 
way. Es 
Tur1s freſh example the Aſſembly of Godly and Learned 
Divines, had before their Eyes when this Covenant was ſent 
to them for their conſideration, and ſpeedy reſolution; and 
according to the haſte it required, that Clergy return'd within 
| | two 
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It is taken 
and ſub- 

feribed by 
the Lords 

and Com- 
mont and 
their Aſ- 


. ſembly of 


Divines, 


Sept. 25. 
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two days their full approbation of it; there having been but 
two Miniſters who made any pauſe or ſcruple of it, and they 


again ſoon confefſing © They had receiv'd full ſatisfaction to 


«their doubts in the Debate, and that they were fully con- 
ce vinced of the Lawfulneſs, and Piety of it. Having receiv'd 
fo abſolute an approbation and concurrence, and the Battle 
of Newbury being in that time likewiſe over (which clear d and 
remov'd more doubts, than the Aſſembly had done) it ſtuck 
very few hours with both Houſes; but being at once judged 
Convenient, and Lawful, the Lords and Commons, and their 
Aſſembly of Divines, met together at the Church, with great 
ſolemnity to take it, on the tive and twentieth day of Septem- 
ber; a double Holy-day, by the Earl of Eſex's return to Lon- 
don, and this Religious Exerciſe. 5 

Turk, two or three of their Divines went up into the 
Pulpit ſucceſſively, not to Preach, but to Pray; others, accord- 


ing to their ſeveral Gifts, to make Orations upon the work 


of the day. They were by them told, © That this Oath was 
ce ſuch, and in the matter and conſequence of it, of ſuch con- 
*cernment, as it was truly worthy of them, Tea of thoſe 
* Kingdoms, Tea of all the Kingdoms of the World: That it 
* could be no other, but the reſult and anſwer of ſuch Prayers 
* and Tears, of ſuch ſincerity and ſufferings, that three King- 
*«doms ſhould be thus Born, or rather New Born in a day: 
* That they were entring upon a work of the greateſt mo- 
ce ment and concernment to themſelves, and to their Poſte- 
© rities after them, that ever was undertaken by any of them, 
* or any of their Fore-fathers before them. That it was a 
* Daty of the firſt Commandment, and therefore of the high- 
*<eſt and nobleſt order and rank of Duties; therefore mult 
*come forth attended with choiceſt Graces, Fear, Humility, 


*and in the greateſt ſimplicity, and plainneſs of Spirit, and 


*reſpe&t of thoſe with whom they Covenanted. That it 
* was to advance the Kingdom of Chriſt here upon Earth, 
*and make Feruſalem once more the praiſe of the whole 
Earth, notwithſtanding all the contradictions of Men; with 
many ſuch high expreſſions, as can hardly be conceiv'd, with- 


out the view of the Records, and Regiſtry that is kept of 
them. 


Ir will be here moſt neceſſary, that Poſterity may be in- . 


form d of the rare concluſion, in which two Nations with 
ſuch wonderful unanimity, did agree, and which vas calcu- 


lated alſo for the Meridian of a third Kingdom (for Ireland | 


is likewiſe comprehended in it) to inſert this League and Co- 


venant in the preciſe terms in which it was receiv'd, and en- 
tet d into; which was in theſe words, | 


A Solemn 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
A Solemn League and Covenant for Reformation, aud Defence 
of Religion, the Honour and Happineſs of the King ; aud the 


Peace and Safety of the three Kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. K * 


© W Noblemen, Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Citizens, A cy of 
gBurgeſſes, Miniſters of the Goſpel, and Commons of all 


«Sorts in the Kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


e by the Providence of God living under one King, and being 


te of One Reform d Religion, having before our Eyes the Glo- 
te ry of God, and the advance ment of the Kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the Honour and Happineſs 
ce of the King's . and his Poſterity, and the true Pub- 


4 lick Liberty, Safety, and Peace of the Kingdoms, wherein 


e every ones private condition is included; and calling to 
*mind the treacherous, and bloody Plots, Conſpiracies, At- 
tempts, and Practices of the Enemies of God, againit the 
true Religion, and Profeſſors thereof, in all places, eſpe- 
«cially in theſe three Kingdoms, ever ſince the Reformation 
* of Religion, and how much their Rage, Power, and Pre- 
« ſumption, are of late, and at this time, encreaſed and exer- 
*ciſed { whereof the deplorable Eſtate of the Church and 
*Kingdom of Ireland, the diſtreſſed Eſtate of the Church 
te and Kingdom of England, and the dangerous Eſtate of the 
Church and Kingdom of Scotland, are preſent, and publick 
«© Teſtimonies ) We have now at laſt (after other means of 
« Supplication, Remonſtrance, Proteſtations, and Sufferings) 
e for the preſervation of our Selves and our Religion from 
te utter ruine and deſtruction, according to the commendable 
te practice of theſe Kingdoms in former times, and the exam- 
e ple of God's People in other Nations, after mature delibe- 
*ration, reſoly'd, and determin'd to enter into a mutual, 
and ſolemn League and Covenant, wherein We all Sub- 
te ſcribe, and each one of Us for himſelf, with our hands 
«lifred up to the moſt high God, do ſwear, 
i. *Tyar We ſhall fincerely, really, and conſtantly, 
te through the grace of God, endeavour in our ſeveral places 
«and callings the preſervation of the Reform'd Religion in 
the Church of Scotland, in Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſcipline, 
* and Government, againſt our Common Enemies; the Re- 
* formation of Religion in the Kingdoms of England, and 
Ireland, in Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſcipline, and Govern- 
e ment, according to the Word of God, and the example of 
*the beſt Reform'd Churches; and We ſhall endeavour to 


= bring the Churches of God in the three Kingdoms, to the 
2 Eneareſt Conjunction and Uniformity in Religion, Confeſſion 
Lof Faith, Form of Church Government, Directory for Wor- 


* ſhip, 
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te ſhip, and Catechiſing; that we, and our Poſterity after Us, 
© may as Brethren, live in faith and love, and the Lord may 
te delight to dwell in the midſt of Us. 

2. Tur We ſhall, in like manner, without reſpe& of | 
< Perſons, endeavour the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy (that 
eis Church Government by Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, their 
<« Chancellors, and Commiſſaries, Deans, Deans and Chap- | 
ce ters, Arch-Deacons, and all other Eccleſiaſtical Officers de- 
e pending on that Hierarchy) Superſtition, Hereſy, Schiſm, 
c Prophaneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be found to be contrary | : 
ct to Gund Doctrine, and the power of Godlineſs, leſt Ve 

* partake in other Men's Sins, and thereby be in danger to 

*receive of Their Plagues;. and that the Lord may be One, 

* and his Name One in the three Kingdoms. N 

3- *W ſhall, with the ſame ſincerity, reality, and con- 

e ſtancy, in our ſeveral Vocations, endeavour with our Eſtates, 
*and Lives, mutually to preſerve the Rights and Privileges 
e of the Parliaments, and the Liberties of the Kingdoms, and 
to preſerve, and defend the King's Majeſty's Pexſon, and 

Authority, in the preſervation and defence of the true Re- 

© ligion, and Liberties of the Kingdoms; that the World may 

e bear Witneſs, with our Conſciences, of our Loyalty; and 

e that we have no thoughts or intentions to diminiſh his Ma- 
< jelty's juſt power and greatneſs. IS 
4. Wx ſhall alſo, with all faithfulneſs, endeavour the | ? 

* diſcovery of all ſuch as have been, or ſhall be Incendiaries, | } _. 

* Malignants, or evil Inſtruments, by hindering the Refor- } „ 

* mation of Religion, dividing the King from his People, or 

< one of the Kingdoms from another, or making any Factions 

*or Parties among the People, contrary to this League and e 

Covenant; that they may be brought to publick Trial, and ., 

e receive condign puniſhment, as the degree of their Offences Þ ., 

e ſhall require or deſerve; or the ſupreme Judicatories of ee( 

* both Kingdoms reſpectively, or others having power from ., 

< them for that effect, ſhall judge,conveniem. 7... f 

J. Axpo whereas the —_— of a blefſed Peace be- 

tween theſe Kingdoms, denied in former times to our Proge- 

*nirors, is by the good Providence of God granted unto Us, 4 

*and hath been lately concluded and ſettled by both Par- 

*liaments, we ſhall, each one of Us, according to our placcs |? .. ; 

*and intereſt, endeavour, that they may remain conjoyn'! F? .. 

*in a firm Peace and Union to all Poſterity, and that juſtice «. 

e may be done upon the wilful Oppolers 1 in manner 

t expreſſed in the precedent Articles. 
6. Wa ſhall alſo, according to our places and callings, «: 

* in this Common Cauſe of Religion, Liberty, and Peace off 

the Kingdoms, aſſiſt and defend all thoſe that enter into this þ7 
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«League and Covenant, in the maintainin 


and purſuing 


> ; thereof; and ſhall not luffer our ſelves directly or indire&- 
_ ly, by whatſoever combination , pertwation, or terror, to be 
oe if „divided, and withdrawn from this bleſled Union and Con- 
at junction, whetlier to make defection to the contrary part, or 
ir *ro give our lelves to a deteſtable Indifference of Neutrality 
> || te in this cauſe, which ſo much concerneth the Glory of God, 
. ce the Good of the Kingdoms, and the Honour of the King; 
* e hut ſhall, all the days of our lives, zcalouſly and conſtantly 
* b Bs continue therein, againſt all oppolition, and promote the 
Ve | ee ſame according to our power, againſt all Letts and Impedi- 
ws ce ments whatſoever. And what We are not able our {elves 
ba ce to ſupprels, or overcome, We ſhall reveal, and make known, 
. «that it may be timely prevented or remov'd; all which We 
1 * ſhall do as in the fight of Gd. 5 
er becauſe theſe Kingdoms are guilty of many Sins, 
he ö *and Provocations againſt God, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt, as 
4 i is too manifeſt by our preſent diſtreſſes and dangers, the 
meg” *fruits thercof; We protels and declarc, before God and 
3 'Y ©the World, our unfeigned deſire to be humbled for Our OWN 
Sins, and for the Sins of theſe Kingdoms; eſpecially, that 
— “We have not, as we ought, valued the ineſtimable benefit 


Ma of the Goipel, that We have not Jabour'd for the purity, 
23 *and power thereof; and that We have not endeavour'd to 
# Ereceive Chriſt in our hearts, nor to Walk worthy of him 


the « in our lives, which are the cauſes of other Sins and Tranſ- 
* | x greſſions lo much abounding amongſt Us: And our true, 

and unfeigned purpoſe, deſire and endeavour for our ſelves, 
e, Of es and all others under our power and charge, both in publick 
pour Land in private, in all duties We owe to God and Man, to 
> ant 'F e amend our lives, and each one to go before another in the 
—_— = example of a real Reformation ; that the Lord may turn 
_—_—_— * away his wrath and heavy indignation, and etlabliſh theſe 
- hes Churches and Kingdoms in Truth and Peace. And this Co- 


| *venant We make in the prefence of Almighty God, the 
ke 7 ©ſearcher of all hearts, with a true Intention to perform the 
on lame, as we ſhall Anſwer at that great day, when the Se- 


roge- 3 crets of all hearts ſhall be diſclos d; molt humbly beſeeching 
to Us, 7 *the Lord, to ſtrengthen Us by his holy Spirit, for this end; 
h Par- Land to blels our deſitres, and proceedings, with ſuch 
places 3 *ſuccets, as may be a deliverance and ſafety to his People, 
JOY e and encouragement to other Chrittian Churches, groaning 
jultice e under, or in danger of, the Yoke of Anti-Chriſtian Tyran- 


*, to joyn in The lame, or like Aﬀociation and Covenant, 
eto the Glory of God, the Enlargement of the Kingdom of 
llings, þ* *Tefus Chriſt, and the Peace, and Tranquility of Chriſtian 
eace ot Kingdoms and Common wealths. EY 
nto thiꝰ BY vl II. part f. 38 As- 
League] 
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Ass oo as this ſolemnity was over, which was concluded 
by Mr Henderſon (the ſole Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioner from 
the Kingdom of Scotland) who magnified what they had done, 
and aſſured them Of great ſucceſs after it, by the experience 
«of that Nation, who, from their Union in their firſt Cove- 
*nanr, found nothing hard they propoſed to themſelves; and 
told them, © That were that Covenant now painted upon the 
« Wall within the Pope's Palace, it would doubtleſs put him 
cento Belſbax cars quaking condition; the Speaker and Com- 
mons (having firſt ſet their hands to the Covenant, after they 
had taken it) return d to their Houle, and obſerving, that 
many of their Members were that day abſent, the cauſe where- 
of was caly to be gueſſed; they order d, That, as ſoon as they 
t came into the Houle, the Covenant ſhould be tender d to 
*them, and whoſoever refus d to take ir, ſhould be proceeded 
s agaiĩnſt as a diſaffected Perſon, in ſuch manner as the Houſe 
ce ſhall think fit. 


The Cove- THaey farther made a ſpecial Order, © That all the Mini- 


pgs _ *ſters of Pariſh Churches within London, and Weſtminſter, 
by «thers, the Suburbs, and the whole line of Communication, ſhould 
ec, read and explain the Covenant to their ſeveral Congregati- 
Fons, and ſtir them up, the next Faſt-day, to the cheerful ta- 
«king of it: and particular care was taken, that all the Stu- 

* dents of the Inns of Court ſhould be perſwaded to receive it, 

Bur over and above theſe general directions, there was a par- 

_ ticular ceremony, and application to recommend this Cove- 

nant to the City, and Corporation of London, and another 

uſe to be made of it. The Covenant was not only to bring, 

but to keep Men together; and the taking it had only inclin'd 

the Scots to march to their Aſſiſtance ; they were to have 

one hundred thouſand pounds advanced to them, and paid at 
 Edenborough, before they could ſtir; and how to advance this 

great Sum, was not eaſy to reſolve. All their Ordinances 

for levying of Money were expir'd; their Iſſues and Disburſ- 

ments ſo vaſt, that no income was ſufficient ; their Exchequer 

was exhauſted, and even their Publick Faith Bankrupt: ſuch 


Anticipations upon all kind of receipts, for Monies borrou- 


ed, and already ſpent, that they had no Capitol for futur- 


Security. 


Tu x Judicature of the Houſe of Peers (though their Num 


ber was but ten, for there was no more at the Sentence of ju- 
ſtice Berg) had helped them all they could. Juſtice Beri- 
ley, who had been committed by them to the Tower, ſhortly 


after the beginning of the Parliament, upon a Charge of High 
Treaſon, and ſince the beginning of the War, permitted to fit 

as ſole Judge in the King's Bench, one whole Term, was now 
brought to Judgment, and by their Lordſhips fined the Sum 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
of twenty thouſand pounds, and made incapable of any place 
of ſudicature; and upon abatement of half, and his Liberty, 
he paid the other ten thouſand pounds together, to thoſe Per- 
ſons they appointed to receive it; which, ſince all fines are 
due to the King alone, and cannot be diſpoſed but by him, 
many thought a greater crime than that for which he was ſen- 
tenced. Baron Trevor, who was fincd for the {ame Offence, 
and ſuffer d ſtill to continue the ſame Office, in which he had 
committed his mi{demcanour, yielded them as much more. 
But theſe petty ſums were diſpoſed before they were receiv'd, 
and were G {mall drops to quench the great drought they 
{ultain'd : ſo that the reputation and ſecurity of this Covenant, 
was, amongſt other Ules, to bring in money too. 

To that purpole, a Committee of Lords and Commons, 
with ſome of their Divines of the Aſſembly, was ſent to the 
Guild-Hall, where the Mayor had called a Common Council 
for their reception, to recommend to them, The wonderful 
*advantage and ſtrength their Party ſhould gain by taking, 
*and being united in this Covenant, and the deſperate condi- 
te tion they were like to be in without it: If the Scots came 
ce not to their Aſſiſtance, which, without this obligation, they 


F could not do, they were in danger to be overwhelm'd by 


ce the Enemy; or at leaſt to make a diſadvantageous and 
* diſnonourable Peace with them; which yet they could not 
ce tell how it would be obſerv'd and kept. On the other hand, 
*by this famous acceſſion of ſtrength of a whole Nation, they 
© ſhould undoubtedly be able to maſter the War, and to make 
te thole who had been the Cauſers of it, defray the Charge; 
* and fo all the Publick debts being diſcharged out of the 


| <Eſtates of Delinquents and Malignants, the Kingdom would 
not be at all impoveriſhed, and the Peace, which ſtould 


<« hereafter be made with the King, would be ſure to be in- 
e violably oblerv'd by the ſtrength of this Union; and there- 
fore that it could not be purchaſed at too dear a rate. 
Ir was, they ſaid, Neither Covetouſneſs, nor want of 
Affection, and Zeal to their Relief, that the Scots, who 
took Thcir Cauſe to heart as their own, defired an Ad- 
e vance of Money before they drew their Army into England, 


' *hur pure Neceſſity, and the Poverty of that Kingdom, al- 


* ready exhauſted by their late expeditions, and keeping their 
Soldiers together for the good of This. And if there had 
*been Money enough in that Country to have been procured 
upon the publick Stock and Revenue, or the Mortgage of 
„private Eſtates, to which all Men were forward for the 

1 3 i 3 
Publick Good, their Love to their Brethren here was ſuch, 
chat they would neither have asked, nor receiv'd Money 
for their Alli tance, after it had proved effectual; much leſs, 
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te before the yielding it. For Evidence of which frank and 
*Brotherly Inclination, they freely offer'd the Engagement 
*of their own Eſtates, for the repayment of the Money that 
e ſhould be advanc'd: which was the firſt time, that ever Land 
in Scotland had been offer'd for ſecurity of Money borrowed 
in the City of London. In the end, they very devoutly ex- 
tolled the Covenant, magnihed the Scotiſb Nation, with all 
imaginable Attributes of Eſteem and Reverence, A Nation 
* that had cngaged it ſelf to God in a higher way, in a more 
* extraordinary way, than any Nation this day upon the face 
** of the Earth had done; a Nation, that had reform'd their 
*lives for ſo {mall a time, more than ever any People, that they 
e knew of, in the world had done; a Nation, that God had 
© honour'd by giving as glorious Succeſs unto, as ever he did 
te unto any: and very earneſtly deſired the Loan of a hundred 
thouſand Pounds. The Rhetorick and the Zeal prevailed; a 
hundred thouſand pounds was promiſed, and ſhortly provi- 


ded, and ſent to Edenborough; and the Aſſurance of the Scots 


coming ſo full, that they were looked upon as Maſters ot 
New-Caftle already, With ſuch an alacrity all theſe things 
were tranlacted. | 

T x a T Violent Party in the Parliament, which never in- 
tended any Peace with the King, and had more deſperate Mu- 
tations in their purpoſes, than they avow'd, even amongſt 


thoſe who concurr'd with them in all they deſired, did not 


think themſelves ſecure in the Affection of the People, nor 
in thoſe who had the greateſt Truſt in their Affairs. They 
had ſeen the great Changes in the Houſes, in the City, and in 


the Country, upon their late ill Succeſſes, the Defeat of Waller, | 


and the lols of Briſtol; and though the Earl of Eſſex ſtill ad- 
hered to them, yet they ſaw he was not plcaled, nor fa- 
voured one of thoſe Men upon whom they moſt depended; 
but, on the contrary, all who were countenanced by Him, 
or in His confidence, were Men of ſuch Principles as they 
liked not, or who deſired no other Altcrations, in the Court 


or Government, but only of the Perſons who Acted in it: 


therefore they had taken an opportunity, in the greateſt de- 
jection of Spirit, and when they looked upon themſelves as 
near ſwallow d up by the King's Power, to move © That they 
© might ſend into Scotland to their Brethren there, to joyn 

* with them, and to aſſiſt them with an Army, that they might 
*by ſuch a Conjunction, have a fupport, to make them 10 
cc conſiderable, as to be Treatcd with, and to receive Con- 
*ditions which might preſerve them from ruin: which Pro- 
poſition, being for ſo 3 an Intereſt and Benefit, had 
receiv d a General concurrence; and fo that Committee ol 
both Houſes had bcen {ent into Scotland, to put them - 

iuin 
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mind Of their joynt concernment, and how impoſſible it 


«would be, for the Scots long to enjoy the great Conceſſions 


they had obtain'd from the King, when the Parliament of 


England, by whole Friendſhip, Power, and Authority they 


* had obtain d them, ſhould be oppreſſed, and forced to yield 
ce to ſuch Conditions, for their particular preſervations, as the 
King would think fit to give them. But they were not a 
little ſtartled, when they found this Meſſage had obliged them 


to a preſent expence of a hundred thouſand pounds, before 


there was any viſible Relief given them; and faw themſelves 


involv'd in new obligations of Guilt, and to purpoſes they 


rcally never intended. 


Tug k hath been ſcarce any thing more wonderful 


throughout the Progreſs of theſe Diſtractions, than that this 
Coverant did with ſuch extraordinary expedition, paſs the 


two Houſes, when all the Leading Perſons in thoſe Councils, 


were at the fame time known to be as great Enemies to Preſ- 
bytery (the Eſtabliſhment whereof was the main end of this 
Covenant) as they were to the King or the Church. And 
He who contributed molt to it, and, in truth, was the Prin- 
cipal Contriver of it, and the Man by whom the Committee 
in Scotland was entirely, and ſtupidly govern'd, Sr Harry Vane 
the Younger, was not afterwards more known to abhor the 


Covenant, and the Presbyterians, than he was at that very 


time known to do, and laugh'd at em then, as much as ever 
he did afterwards. | 5 

He was indecd a Man of Extraordinary Parts, a pleaſant 
Wit, a great Underſtanding, which pierced into, and diſcern'd 
the purpoſes of other Men with wonderful Sagacity, whilſt he 
had himſelf yultum clauſum, that no Man could make a gueſs 
of what he intended. He was of a Temper not to be moved, 
and of rare diſſimulation, and could comply when it was noc 
ſeaſonable to contradict, without loſing ground by the con- 
deſcenſion; and if he were not ſuperior to M* Hambden, he 


was inferior to no other Man, in all myſterious Artifices. 


There need no more be ſaid of his Ability, than that he was 


choſen to couzen, and deceive a whole Nation which was 
thought to excel in craft and cunning: which he did with 
notable pregnancy and dexterity, and prevailed with a People, 


that could not otherwiſe be prevailed upon, than by advancing 
their Ido] Presbytery, to facrifice their Peace, their Intereſt, 
and their Faith, to the erecting a Power and Authority, that 
refolv'd to perſecute Presbytery to an Extirpation ; and, in 
proceſs of time, very near brought their purpole to pals. 
Tus Nation of Scotland, in general, had been to full 
fatistied in all that they could pretend to defire, that they 
were very well difpoſcd to be Spectators of what was done in 
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England without engaging themſelves in the Quarrel; and 
though there were ſome powerful Men amongſt them, whole 
Guilt would not ſuffer them to believe that they could be 
otherwiſe ſecure, than by the King's want of Power to calt 
them to Juſtice, yet their Number was not thought ſo great, 
as to be able to corrupt the People into a bare-faced Act of 
Rebellion: nor had they any ſuch face of Authority, as to 
invite them to it. Without a Parliament, they could not 
propoſe it; the King had abſolutely refuſed to call a Parlia- 
ment, and it was yet above a year to come, before à Parlia- 
ment could be Aſſembled without the King's Conſent; and 
in that time, the King might have the better of his Enemies. 
However, the Commithoners of the Parliament had not been 
long at Edenborengh, before they prevailed with the Council 
to call a Parliament; which Duke Hamilton, and others, who 
pretended great devotion to the King, and were of the 
Council, had promiled the King to oppoſe, and ſaid, © They 
nere powerful enough to prevent it. When it came to the 
ro Duke Hamilton, being, one way or other, perſwaded 

imſelf, perſwaded others, © That the abſolute refuſal to ſuffer 
* a Parliament to be called, would not quiet the Debate, nor 
*{ecure the King, but more inflame thoſe who deſir'd it; 
*who would take ſome other time, when many of them who 


* oppoſed it ſhould be abſent, to propoſe it; and ſo would 


*carry it: and that therefore they were better be abſent at 


ce firſt, whereby the others might, without oppoſition, fend 


out their Summons for a Parliament to Aſſemble, at the day 


e they thought fit; and that, as they who would ferve the 
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King would not be there, ſo they ſhould prevail with as 


many others as they could, not to be there likewiſe; where- 


*by the number which appcar'd, would be fo inconſiderable, 
* that they would not dare to fit, but perfectly diſperſe; and 
* this diſappointment would for ever quaſh that x Indy and 
*render thoſe who adviſed it, odious to the People; as Men 


* who defir'd illegally to engage the Nation in unjuſtihable 


* ways, to diſturb the Publick Peace. 


A Summoxs was accordingly ſent out to call a Parlia- 


ment, to meet at a day appointed ; before which time, thoſe 


or the Nobility and Gentry, who did really defire to ſerve the 


King, applied themſelves to Duke Hamilton ( whole advice 


and orders, the King himſelf had required them to obſerve; 


unhappily {till believing him to be faithful) to know what 


they ſhould do: many of the principal of them declaring their 
Opinions to him, © That they ſhould take an opportunity to 


meet together, and bring their Friends with them, whereby 
they might make a good Body of Horſe, and ſo, with their, 


8 


Arms in their hands, they would declare againſt the Le— 


« gality 


* 
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te gality of that Parliament, and the meeting init: and named 
2 fit opportunity to him for ſuch a meeting at the Funeral of 
a Lady, which was to be within ſome days, when, according 
to the cuſtom of that People, great Numbers of Perſons of 
Quality uſe to Aſſemble, to de Honour to the dead in the laſt 
obſequies. He told them, He bcliev'd, it mult come ſhortly 
eto that remedy, but concciv'd it not yet time, and that ſuch 
ea meeting would frighten tne People, and encreaſe the 
Number in Parliament, and make many reſort to them for 
* their directions. He likewile ſaid, He had changed his for- 
«mer opinion, concerning their own being abſent at that 
ce time of the meeting of the Parliament, ſince their meer ab- 
te ſence would not be diſcountenance enough, and that they 
ce ho ſat, would carry the Reputation of a Parliament, and 
*the People would be guided by them, if there were nothing 
but their abſence to work upon their inclinations, and at- 
ee fections. 2 

H x propoſed therefore to them, © That they would all re- 
e ſolve to # reſent, and take their places; and that, when 
the Houſe hould be fat, and any Man ſhould ſtand up to 
te propoſe the taking any buſineſs into conſideration, He | the 
Duke] would firſt make his Proteſtation againſt proceeding 


te jn ſo illegal a Convention, and then they ſhould all make 


*the ſame Proteſtation ; and he did hope, that the Number 
*of the Proteſtors would be great enough to diſſolve the 
* meeting; and thus they ſhould put the belt end to the mat- 
te ter that could be deſir d: but if it ſhould ſucceed other- 
teile, then would be the time to withdraw and put them- 
*ſelves in Arms; towards which he would make the belt 


preparation he could; and defir'd Them to do the like. 


The Earl of Rincul, aud tome others, made exception againft 


this Expedient, and preſſed the former meeting at the Funeral, 


till the Duke told them, © The King liked the other way bet- 


 *Exrer, and pulled a Letter gut of his Pocket, which he had 


receiv'd from his Majcity, and read them ſo much of it, as 
contain'd his Approbation,* That they ſhould meet in the Par- 
©<lament ; in which determination they could not but ac- 
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quieſce, though they thought at the ſame time, that his Ma- 


jeſty was betray d. 
Tus Parliament met at the day; and Duke Hamilton, ac- 


cording to his promiſe, took an opportunity to ſay ſomewhat 
that ſeem'd to imply a Proteſtation againſt the meeting; upon 


which, many of the Lords, who had been always moſt en- 
gaged againſt the King, were very warm; and demanded, 
* That he ſhould declare himſelf clearly, whether he did Pro- 
«reſt againſt the Parliament; whereupon his Brother the Earl 
of Lanrick,, who was Secretary of State to the King, ſtood up, 
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and ſaid, © That he hoped, that Noble Lord's Affection to his 
© Country was better known, than that any Man could ima- 
te gine he would Proteſt againit the Parliament of the King- 
dom; and then the Duke explain'd, and excuſed himſelf; 
and ſaid, © He mcant no ſuch thing: and fo they declar'd, 
That they would Treat with the Commiſſioners, who were 
* tent from the Parliament of England; and appointed Com- 
miſſioners for that purpoſe. 


So ut are of opinion, that, even at this time, they did 
not intend to engage in the War againſt the King; bur that, 


as a few Mcn cozen'd the Parliament at Weſtminſter, by per- 
{wading them, © That they deſir'd only a Safe Peace, till, by 
multiplication of Indignities, they made it impoſſible to make 
a Peace that would appear ſafe; fo there was as {mail a Num- 
ber in Scotland, that overreach'd the Parliament there, by 
pertwading, That they never intended todo any thing againſt 
*the King, but that it would be too ingrateful a thing, and 
* render them very odious to the whole Engliſh Nation, it, 
* after they had recciv'd ſo many obligations from the Parlia- 
* ment there, to whoſe Protection they ow'd their Religion, 
*and all that they enjoy d, they ſhould refule ſo much as to 
*rreat with them, and to aſſiſt them, by their interpoſition, 
*to procure a good Peace for them with the King; which 
«would be a great Honour to them; and would be as great 


* an obligation to his Majeſty, as to the Parliament. That 
this waz all that was in their thoughts; and that they would 


avoid any Engagement in a War, not by rejecting the Pro- 
poſition, but by making ſuch Demands, as they knew well 
would never be accepted by the Parliament at Weſtminſter. 
Therenpon they told the Commilhoners from that Parlia- 
ment, That it would be impoſſible to engage their Nation in 
e joynt concurrence with them, againlt the King, but by 
the Influence and Authority of their Kirk; and that it would 
* be as impoſſible to procure the Conſent of their Kirk, ex- 
*cept by making it evident to them, that the Government of 
ce the Church in Exgland, ſhould be reduced to the ſame mo- 
*qde] with Theirs in Scotland; and that Epiſcopacy ſhould be 
e totally extirpated ; and that Deans and Chapters, ſhould be 
*urteriy aboliſh'd; without which, they ſaid, They could 
© never think their own Government ſecurely eſtabliſh'd ; 
ce but if ſuch a promiſe might be ſolemnly made, their Kirk 
«would be throughly engaged, and the Nation, to a Man, 
* would enter into the Quarrel. ONS 

SI Harry Vane was not ſurpriſed with the Propoſition, 
which he had long foreſeen, and came reſolv'd to pay their 
owi price for their Friendſhip. Thercupon, as hath been 
| Are dy laid, the Corenant was prepared, and othcr Propo- 
| {tions 
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ſitions made for the preſent furniſhing a great Sum of Money, 
to enable them to begin their Levies; and many other extra- 
vagant Conditions propoled on the Scote part, for the pay- 
ment of the Army, and other vaſt expences, that they did 
not believe the Commiſſioners would yield, or that the Par- 
liament would perform, it they were yielded unto. Nothing 
of Money, or Honour, made any delay; and they came pro- 
vided with {ome Letters of Credit, that as little time might 
be loſt as was poſſible, in making all neceſſary preparations. 
The Covenant was the matter of Difficulty; they knowing 
well, that many of their greatelt Friends, both in the Parlia- 
ment, and the Army, had not any mind to change the Go— 
vernment of the Church; to which the People of England 
were not generally diſaffected. 

SIR Harry Vane therefore {who equally hated Epiſcopacy 
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and Presbytery, fave that he wiſh'd the one Aboliſh'd with 


much impatience, bclieving it much caticr to keep the other 
from being Eſtabliſh'd, whatever they promiſed, than to be 


rid of that which was ſetiled in the Kingdom) carefully con- 


ſider'd the Covenant, and after he had alter d. and changed 
many expreſſions in it, and made them doubtful enough to 
bear many interpretations, he, and his fellow Commiſſioners, 


ſign'd the whole Treaty; whereby it was provided, © That T»-(/« ce 


* the Covenant ſhould be taken throughout all his Majeſty's 


of the Treaty 
between the 


Dominions; that a Committee of the Scots ſhould always Engl 


ce ſit with the Cloſe Commirt:e at Weſtminſter for the carry- 


Commerſſ: on - 
ers and the 


*ing on of the War with equal Authority; that there ſhould Scots 


*be no Treaty of Peace with the King, without the joynt 
Conſent of the Parliaments of both Kingdoms; and many 


other particulars, very 8 to the Honour of the Eng- 
e 


{rh Nation; and with all poſſible expedition fent it to the 
Cloſe Committee at Weſtminſter ; in the time of their Corſter- 


nation, and before the Relief of Gloceſter; which tranſmitted. 


it preſently back to them, allow'd and confirm'd. 


A p thereupon the Parliament at Edenboroygh, reſolv'd to N. 


raiſe a great Army, and to Invade England; and their old Ge- 


ra. ſe a 
my 6% er 


neral Lefley, who had fo ſolemnly promiſed the King, not Ley. 


only “Never to bear Arms againſt him, but to ſerve him, 
let the Cauſe be what it would, without any heſitation un- 


look'd on, and ſometimes fare with them; and when the firit 
Proclamation was prepared, in the King's Name, for a Ge- 
neral Rendezvous of all Men, from ſuch an Age to ſuch an 
Age, at ſuch a time and place, that fo their Army might be 
preſently form'd, the Earl of Laurick pur the King's Signet, 
with the keeping whereof he was truſted, to the ſaid Procla- 
mation: and all this being done, both the Brothers left Scet- 

lan, 


dertook the Command of it. All this time, Duke Hamilton 


H 
* 
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land to give the King and Account at Oxford of all the Pro- 
cecdings: Many of the Nobility of that Kingdom, who did 
heartily wiſh well to the King, being gone from thence, after 
the firſt days meeting of their Parliament (when the Duke 
had broken his promiſe to them) and intorm'd his Majeſty at 
large of that which they thought foul Infidelity. 


Tux Diſcompoſures, fealouſies, and Diſguſts, which reign'd 
at Oxford, produced great Inconveniencies; and as, many 
times, Men in a Scuttle loſe their Weapons, and light upon 
thole which belonged to their Adverſaries, who again Arm 
themiclves with thoſe which belonged to the others, ſuch, 
one would have thought, had been the Fortune of the King“ 
Army in the Encounters with the Enemies: for thoſe under 
the King's Commanders grew inſenſibly into all the Licenſe, 


Ditorver, and Impiety, with which they had reproach'd-the 


| Rebels, aud They, into great Diſcipline, Diligence, and So- 


notable dex:ccerity in Atchievements and Enterprizes. 


brlety; which begot Courage and Refolution in them, and 
Inſo- 
much as one {ile teem'd to Fight for Monarchy, with the 
Weapons of Contutton, and the other to deltroy the King 
and Government, with all the Principles and Regularity of 
Monarchy. | | Ds 

I x the beginning of the Troubles, the King had very pru- 
dently refolv'd with himſelf to confer no Honours, or beſtow 
any Offices or Preferments upon any, till the end and conclu- 
ſion of the Service; and if that Reſolution had continued, 


He would have found much cafe by it, and his Service great 


Advantage. The Neceſſity and Exigents of the War, ſhortly 


| after, made ſome breach into this ſeaſonable Reſolution, and, 


and ſome convenience: ft 


for ready Money to carry on the War, his Majeſty was com- 
* againſt his Nature, to diſpenſe ſome Favours, which 
he would not willingly have ſafler d to be 

by Vertue and high Merit. Then all Men thought Money 
and Mony- worth to be all ne, and that whoſoexer, by his 
Service, had deſery d a Reward of Money, had deſerv'd any 


thing that might be had for Money. And when it was ap- 


parent, that the War was l to prove a buſineſs of time, it 
was thought unreaſonable, that the King ſnould not confer 
Rewards on Some, which h. was able to do, becauſe he could 


not do it on All, which was confefledly out of his Power. 


And fo, by importunicy, +14 upon the Title of old Promilcs, 
ais S-rvice, he beſtow'd Honours 


upon ſome Principal Omen of his Army, and Offices upon 
others; to which, thou) in the particulars, no juſt excep- 
tions could be taken, vet wany were angry to ſee ſome Pre- 
ferr'd, and not {6 much extwiling their own Merit and Ser- 
vice, as making ic equal v tube whom they ſaw advanced, 

| every 


purchaſed, but 
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every Man thought himſelf neglected and ſſighied, in that 


2 


another was better eſteem'd. 
AND this Poylon of Envy wrought upon many Natures, 
which had Kill enough not to confeſs it: Thie Soldiers, al- 


beit they were emulous amongſt themſelves, and very un{2- 
tisfied with one another (there being unhappy Animoſitics 


amoneſt the Principal Officers) yet they were too well united, 
and reconciled againſt any other Body of Men; and thinking 
the King's Crown depended wholly on the Fortune of Their 
Swords, believ'd no other Perſons to be contiderable, and no 


| Councils fit to be conſulted with, but the Martial; and thence 


proceeded a fatal diſreſpect and irrevercnce to the Council ot 
State, to which, by the wholeſome Conſtitution of the King- 
dom, the Militia, Garriſons, and all Martial Power is purely, 
and naturally Subordinate; and by the Authority, and Pru— 


dence whereof, Proviſion could be only reaſonably expected, 


for the countenance and ſupport of the Army. 

T ne General, and Prince Rupert, were both Strangers to 
the Government and Cuſtom of the Kingdom, and utterly 
unacquainted with the Nobility, and the King's Miniſters, or 
with their Rights: and the Prince's Heart was fo wholly fer 
upon Actions of War, that he not only neglected, but roo 
much contemn'd the peaceable and civil Arts, which were 
moſt neceſſary even to the carrying on of the other. And cer- 


tainly, ſomewhat like that which Platarch ſays of the Roman 


Auguries, © That O&avins loſt his Life truſting to them, and 
e that Marius proſper d the better, becauſe he did not alto- 
« gether deſpiſe them, may be laid of Popularity: though he 
that too immoderately, and importunately affects it (which was 
the caſe of the Earl of Eſex) will hardly continue innocent ; 


yet he who too affectedly deſpiſes, or neglects what is faid of 


him, or what is generally thought of Perſons, or Things, ant 
too Stoically contemns the Aﬀections of Men, even of Vulgar 
(be his other Abilities and Virtues as great as can be imagin d, 
will, in ſome conjuncture of time, Had himiclt very unfor— 


ranate. And it may be, a better reaton cannot be afſign'd for 
the misfortunes that hopeful young Prince! who had great parts 


of Mind, as well as Vigour of Body, and an incomparable Per- 
ſonal Courage) underwent, and the Kingdom thereby, than 
that unpoliſh'd roughneſs of his Nature; which render'd him 
leſs 13 to hear, and conſequently lets skilful to judge of 
thole things, which ſhould have guided him in the di:charge 


of his important Truſt: and making an unskilful judgment of 
the unuſefulneſs of the Councils, by his oofervation of the in- 
| firmities and weakneſs of tome particular Councellors, he grew 
to a full diſeſteem of the Acts of that Board ; which mult ever 
berefpected; as long a5 the Regal Power is excrcited ink 2 
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I caxxorT but, on this occaſion, continue this digreſ- 
ſion thus much farther, to obſerve, that they who avoid pub- 
lick Debates in Council, or think them of no moment, upon 
undervaluing the Perſons of ſome Counlellors, and from the 
particular infirmitics of the Men, the heavineſs of this Man, 
the levity of another, the weakneſs and timplicity of a third, 
conclude, that the advice and opinions of Many are not re- 
quiſite to any great deſign, are exceedingly deceiv'd ; and will 
perniciouſly deceive others who are milled by thoſe conclu- 
ſions. For it is in Wiſdom, as it is in Beauty, a Face that, 
being taken in pieces, affords ſcarce one exact feature, an Exe, 
or a Noſe, or a Tooth, or a Brow, or a Mouth, againſt which 
2 viſible juſt exception may not be taken, yet altogether, 
by a graccfulnels and vivacity in the whole, may conſtitute 
an excellent Beauty, and be more charming than another, 
whoſe Symmetry is more faultleſs ; fo there are many Men, 


v ho in one particular Argument, may be unskilful, in another 


affected, who may ſeem to have ſome Levity, and Vanity, or 
Formality, in ordinary and curfory Converſation ( a very 
crooked Rule to meaſure any Man's Abilities, as giving a 


better meaſure of the Humour, than of the Underitandiny ) 


and yet in form'd Counſels, Deliberations, and Tranſactions, 
are Men of great Inſight, and Witdom, and from whom cx- 
cellent Athitance may be contributed. A 
No Queſtion, all great Enterpriſes, and Deſigns, that are 
to be executed, have many parts, even in the projection, hr 
for the Survey and Diſquiſition of ſeveral Faculties 
lities, equally for the deciſion of ſharper, and more p 24 
tiek Underſtandings. And we often hear, in Deb f 


great Moment, Animadverſions of more weight, and - 


uence, from thoſe whole ordinary Converfation may e 
{o delightful, than from Men of more ſublime Parts - 
tainly Solomon well underſtood himſelf, when he faid, e 


 multitud- of Counſellors there is ſafety. And though ic be co 


feſo d, that reaſon would be better diſcover d, and ſtar: l 
right concluſions eaſier made by a few. than by a 
number, yet when the Execution depe nus on many, dne 


general interpretation ſo much depends on the Siicce!s, an 


4 


the Succeſs on the Interpretation, We ſec thote Countels 
uſually moſt proſperous, whereof the Conſiderations, and De- 
liberations, have been meaſured by that Standard which is 
moſt publickly acknowledg'd, and receiv d. He has had but 
{mall Experience in the managing Affairs, who is not able ex- 
perimentally to name to himſelf, ſome very good and uſcful 
concluiions, which have therefore only milcarried, becau'c 
they were not communicated to thoſe, who thought they had 
reaſon to belicye themſelves competent parties to the E 

. ; There 


dne 
in] 
ls 


h 15 

but 
er- 
eful 
auic 
had 
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here 
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here was ſeldom ever yet that publick-hearredneſs ſunk into 


the breaſts of Men, as to be long willing to be left out in 
thoſe tranſactions, to the privacy whereof they had a right. And 
therefore Men have been often willing enough, any ſingle Ad- 
vice ſhould mitcarry, of whatſoever general Concernment, 
rather than contribute to the fame of ſome One man, who has 
thought Their Approbation not worth the providing for. And 
though the Advantage of ſecrecy and diſpatch, ſeems to fa- 
vour a {mal] Number of Counſellors, yet (except in ſome few 
caſes, which in their own Nature arc to be both conſulted, 
and acted together, and the full Execution whereof may be by 
a few) I am not ſure that the inconveniency will be greater 


by the neceſſary delays, occation'd by the Number, or even 


by ſuch a diſcovery, as may be ſuppoſed to proceed from the 


L.evity of any of them, than by wanting the Approbation, and 
Concurrence of thoſe, who will unavoidably know it ſoon 


enough to add to, or take from the Succeſs, at leaſt the Re- 
putation, of any publick buſineſs. Mauch of the Negligence, 
and Diſreſpect towards the Civil Councils, proceeded, from 
theſe unhappy Cauſes. For as all Corporations, Tribes, and 


| Fraternities, ſuffer moſt by the Mali gnity of lome of their own 


Members; to the 1 and Indiſpoſition of ſome Coun- 
ſellors, contributed much to the diſregard which fell upon 


the Order; and in them, upon the King. 


Ao thoſe who were next the King's Truſt, and to 
whom he communicated the greatelt Secrets in his Affairs, 
there were ſome, who from private, though very good, con- 
ditions of life, without ſuch an application to Court as uſually 
uſhered in thoſe promotions, were aſcended to that prefer- 
ment; and were believ'd to have an equal Intcrett with any, 
in their Maſter's ettimation. Theſe were ſure to find no more 
Charity from the Court, than from the Army; and they ha- 
ving had lately fo many equals, it was thought no preſumption, 
freely to cenſure all they did, or ſpoke ; what effect ſoever ſuch 
freedom had upon the publick Policy and Tranſactions. It 
were to be wiſh'd, that Perſons of the greateſt Birth, Honour, 
and Fortune, would take that care of themſelves by Education, 
Induſtry, Litterature, and a love of Virtue, to ſurpaſs all other 
Men in Knowledge, and all other Qualifications, neceſſary 
for great Actions, as far as they do in Quality and Titles; 
that Princes, out of Them, might always choote Men fit for 
all Employments, and high Truſts; which would exceed- 
ingly advance their Service; when the reputation and reſpect 


of the Perſon carries ſomewhat with it, that facilitates the bu- 


ſineſs. And it cannot caſily be expreſſed, nor comprehended 
by any who have not telt the weight, and burthen of the En- 
Vy, which naturally attcnds upon thole promotions, 2 

. | 22m 
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ſeem to be per Saltum, how great ſtreights and difficulties ſuch 
Miniltcrs are forced to wreſtle with, and by which the Charges, 
with which they are entruſted, muſt proportionably ſuffer, 
let the Integrity and Wiſdom of the Men, be what it can be 
ſuppoſed to be. Neither is the patience, and dexterity, to 
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carry a Man through thoſe ſtreights, cafily attained it being 
very hard, in the morning of preferment, ro * an even 


temper of mind, between the care to preſerve the dignity of 
place committed to him (without which he ſhall expoſe 
himſelf to a thouſand :ude attempts, and diſhonour the dale, 


the 


ment that promoted him, by appearing too mean for ſuch a 
Truſt) and between the caution, that his Nature be not real- 
ly exalted to an overwening pride and folly, upon the privi- 
lege of his great place; which will expoſe him to much more 
contempt, than the former; and therefore is, with a more 


exact Guard to be avoided: the Errors of gentleneſs and civi- 


lity, being much more eaſily reform'd as well as endured, than 
the other of arrogance and oſtentation. 

Tur beſt proviſion that ſuch Men can make for their 
Voyage, beſides a laſting ſtock of Innocency, and a firm Con- 
hdence in God Almighty, that he will never ſuffer that In- 
nocency to be uttcrly oppreſſed, or notoriouſly defamed, is, 
an expectation of thoſe Gutts and Storms of Rumour, De- 
traction, and Envy; and a Reſolution not to be over ſenſible 
of all Calumnies, Unkindneſs, or Injuſtice; but to believe, 
that, by being Pretcrr'd before other Men, they have an obli- 
gation upon them, to ſuffer more than other Men would 
do; and that the beſt way to convince Scandals, and Miſ- 
reports, is, by neglecting them, to appear not to have de- 
There is not a more troubleſome paſſion, or 
that often draws more inconveniencies with it, than that 
which procceds from the indignation of being unjuſtly ca- 
lumniated, and from the pride of an upright Conſcience ; 


when Men cannot endure to be ſpoken ill of, if they have 


not deſervd it: in which diſtemper, though they ſhould free 


themſelves from the Errors, or Infirmities, with which they 
were traduced, they commonly diſcover others, of which 
they had never been ſuſpected. In a word, let no honelt 
Man that is once enter'd into the liſt, think, he can by any 
skill, or comportmenr, prevent theſe Conflicts and Aſſaults 
or that he can, by any ſtubborn or impetuous Humour, ſup- 
preſs, and prevail over them: but let him look upon it as Pur- 
gatory he is unavoidably to pals through, and depend upon 
Providence, and Time, for a Vindication, and by conſtantly 
performing all the duties of his place, with Juſtice, Integrity 
and Uprightneſs, give all Men cauſe to belicye, he was wor- 
thy of the firſt Hour; which is a Triumph very Lawfully to 


be affected. As 
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As theſe diſtempers, indiſpoſitions, and infirmities of par- 
ticular Men, had a great once upon the publick Affairs, 
and diſturb'd and weaken'd the whole frame and fabrick of 
the King's deſigns; ſo no particular Man was more diſquieted 
by them, than the King þimſelf ; who, in his Perſon, as well 


as in his Buſineſs, ſuffer d all the Vexation of the rude, petu- 


lant, and diſcontented Humours of Court, and Army. His 
Majeſty now paid Intereſt for all the benefit and advantage, 
he had receiv'd in the beginning of the War, by his Gentle- 
neſs, and Princely affability to all Men, and by deſcending 
ſomewhat from the forms of Majeſty, which he had, in his 
former life, obſery'd with all punctuality. He vouchſafed 
then himſelf to receive any Addreſſes, and Overtures for his 
Service, and to hold diſcourſe with all Men who brought de- 
votion to him; and he muſt be now troubled with the com- 
1 and murmurs, and humours of all; and how frivo- 


lous, and unreafonable ſoever, the cauſe was, his Majcſty was 


put both to inform, and temper their Underſtandings. No 


Man would receive an Anſwer but from Himſelf, and ex- 


peed a better from him, than he muſt have been contented 


| to have recciv'd from any Body elſe. Every Man magaihcd 
the Service he had done, and his Ability, and Intereſt to do 


greater, and propoſed Honour and Reward equal to both in 
his own ſenſe. And if he receiv'd not an Anſwer to his mind, 
he grew ſullen, complain d, He was neglected, and reſolv d, 
or pretended ſo, To quit the Service, and to Travel into 
e ſome Forreign Kingdom. He is. deceiv d that believes the 


ordinary Carriage, and State of a King, to be matters of in- 
diffferęncy, and of no relation to his Greatneſs. They are the 
Outworks, which preſerve Maje 
and ſurpriſal. We find that the 
at the meat of Solomon's Table, and the fitting of his Servants, 


ſty it ſelf from approaches 
Queen of Sheba was amazed 


and the attendance of his Miniſters, and their Apparel, and 


his Cup-bearers, &c. as fo great inſtances of Solomon's Wil- 
dom, that there was no more Spirit in her. And no doubt, 
' what Prince fever inconſiderately departs from thoſe Forms, 


and Trappings, and Ornaments of his Dignity, an! Pre- 
eminence, will hardly, at fome time, be able to prelerve 


the body it ſelf of Majeſty, from intruſion, invalion, and 
violation. 


Axp let no Man think, that the King had now no hard 
task to maſter theſe Troubles, and that a ſhort and ſnach blaſt 


of Royal Sererity, would cafily have d. {pcrſed theſe Ci ud. 


The Diſeaſe was too violent and catching, and the Contag on, 
too Univerſal, to be cured by that Remedy, neither were 
the ſymptoms, or effe ts, the ſame in all couſtitutions. It can- 
not be imagin'd, into how many ſeveral ſhapes Mens inditp- 

uutdions 
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ſitions were put, and how many Artifhces were uſed to get 
Honours, Offices, Preferments, and the waywardneſs and 


perverſeneſs, which attended the being diſappointed of their 


own hopes. One man had been named for ſuch a place, that 

is Himlelf and his Friends had given it out, that he ſhould 

have it, when it may be, he was too modelt to pretend to 

it; and upon this Vogue he had a Title, and if it ſhould be 

conferr'd upon another, it would be a mark of the King's 

disfavour to him; and thereby he ſhould loſe the Ability, 

and Credit, without which he could do no farther Service. 

Another ſuggeſted, that his Friends and Companions in con- 
fort, had all receiv'd ſome obligation; and if he alone ſhould 

remain without ſome teſtimony of Favour, it would be a 
brand upon him of fome ſignal unworthineſs. No Man was 
ſo hard hcarted to himſelf, as not to be able to give a reaſon 
for any thing he deſired; and He commonly had beſt ſuc- 
ceſs, who proſecuted his own wiſhes with moſt boldneſs, and 
importunity ; neither was there a better, or another reaſon 
for ſome Men's Preferment, than that they had ſet their 
hearts upon it, and would have it, And it was a great temp- 
tation to modelt natures, to find forward Men had fo good 
Fortune, that the want of Succeſs begun to be imputed to 
want of Wir. ER 


IREMEMBER about this time, a Perſon of good Quality, : 


and of a good Name in Action, came to me very penſive, and 
told me, How conſcientiouſly he had ſerv'd the King, with- 
out any private deſigns, or other thoughts, than the diſ- 
charge of his own Duty, and rendering the performance of 
*that duty acceptable to his Majelty ; yet that, to his un- 
* ſpeakable diſcomfort, he found, he had been miſrepreſented 
to the King, and that his Majeſty had entertain'd a finiſter 
< opinion of him, and deſired me to learn, what the ground 
«of the prejudice was, and by my good teſtimony to endea- 
our to remove it. I had a very good opinion of the Per- 
ſon, and believ'd the King had fo, and therefore perſwaded 
him, that the E was groundleſs, and preſſed to know, 
from whence he receiv'd thole impreſſions; he excuſed him- 
telf in the particular, and aſſured me, That he had his Ad- 
«yertiſement from a ſure hand, which was to be concealed 
*and not doubted; that upon my Enquiry, I would find ic 


true, though he could not imagine the cauſe. I promiſed him, 


*I would prels the King very heattily in it, and if there 
were any thing that ſtuck with bim, I preſumed his Majeſty 
would be fo gracious to let me know it; and accordingly 
having ſhortly after an opportunity to wait on his Majelty, | 
told him the true Narrative of what had paſſed, with my ob- 
terration of the general comportment of chat Gentleman, and 

belought 
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beſought his Majeſty, “ If any ill Offices had been done him, 
te or that any prejudice towards him was lodged in his 
* Royal brealt, that he would graciouſly vouchſafe to tell 
© me what it was, and that he would allow him an Acceſs, 
ceto clear himſelf from any imputations. The King very 
chearfully aſſured me, © That he had not only a very good 
opinion of that Gentleman, but that he was moſt aſſured, 
ce he had no real ſuſpicion to the contrary ; and therefore, 
bid me, Proceed to the other part of my buſineſs. I told 
him, I had no more, and that I was ſure, I ſhou!d make a 
te very happy Man, by ſatisfying him of what I found. Then 
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ſaid the King, You are not throughly inſtructed, for the 


4 other half of this buſineſs mult be a Suite. I replied, If 
ce that were fo, I was yet more ignorant than I ſuſpeted my 
* ſelf. The Gentleman ſhortly after came to me, in pain, as 
I thought, with the jealouſy of being in Umbrage; and when 
I gave him pregnant Aſſurance to the contrary, with the 
mention of ſome Expreſſions the King had uſed, which were 
indeed very gracious, he ſeem'd to receive it with ſuch a 
countenance and guſto, that I verily believ'd he had Had his 
hearts deſire. But, the next morning, he came to me again, 


and told me, That I had made him abundantly happy; and 


te that he doubted not, there was no juſt ground for the other 


*reports, but only the Malice of thole who wiſh'd them 


c true; yet, that they had leſſen d his credit abroad, even 


« with his Friends; and that he found, there was no way to 
* keep up his Reputation, and Intereſt in the wo:1d, whereby 
te he might be able to do the King Service (which was all he 
ce ook d after) but the receiving {ome teſtimony of the King's 
* good opinion, which would be a publick evidence that the 
te other diſcourſes were falſe. I was ſurpriſed, and as much our 


of countenance, as He ſhould have been; and adviſed him 


*to patience, and to expecꝭ the King's own time, and me- 


*thod, rather than roquicken him by any importunity, which 


E would give an ill reliſh to any obligation. He would nor 
underſtand that Philoſophy, but ſhortly after found ſome other 


means to preſs the King very roundly for a place, upon the 


title of that good opinion he had declared to me to hold of 


him; not without ſome implication, © That, without ſome 
4 ſuch earneſt of his Majeſty's goodneſs, he ſhould not be able 


*to continue in his Service; which probably was one of the 
modeſteſt Addrefles, which were made to him at that time. 
And it cannot be denied, this way the King's Trouble was fo 
great, that he many times ſuffer d more Vexation from the 
indiſpoſition, and humours of his own People, than from the 
Enemy, or the apprehenſion of their Counſels: which hath 


made me enlarge this digreſſion to much; conceiving it no 
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leſs to be a part of Hiſtory, and more uſeful to Poſterity; to 
leave a Character of the times, than of the Perſons, or the 
Narrative of the matters of Fact, which cannot be ſo well un- 
derſtood, as by knowing the Genious that prevailed when they 
were tranlacted. : 
Tu belt expedicnt his Majeſty could find to diſpel theſe 
Fumes, was Motion and Action; and therefore, though the 
Seaſon of the Year was too far ſpent, and too many Officers 
hurt, for the taking the Field again, beſides that many Regi- 
ments were return'd to their old Poſts (as the Welſh to defend 
their own Country from the Incurſions from Gloceſter, and to 
reduce ſome Towns in Pembroke-ſhire, which, lying on the 
Sea, by the help of the Parliament Ships, begun to fortify, 
and gather ſtrength ) yet he refoly'd his Forces about Oxford 
ſhould not lie ſtill. on 
In the beginning of October, Prince Rupert with a ſtrong 
Party of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, march'd into Bedford- 
ſhire, and took the Town of Bedford, and in it a Party of the 
Enemy, who uſed it only as a ſtrong Quarter. This expedi- 0 
tion was principally to countenance S* Lewis Dives, whilſt he { 
Fortified Newport Pannel, where he hoped to fix a Garriſon ; t 
which would have made a more direct line of communication t 
0 
h 


with the Northern Parts, and reſtrain'd the Commerce be- 
tween London and their Aſſociated Counties; which they well Þ 
underſtood ; and therefore, upon the firſt News of it, the l 
Earl of Eſſex remov d his head Quarters from Windſor to St Al- c 
bans, and the Train'd-bands of London, and their Auxiliary t 
Regiments, marched again to him for his Recruit ; upon tl 
the advancement whereof, and a miſtake of Orders from Ox- A 
ford, St Lewis Dives drew off his Forces from Newport Pan- tl 
nel; and the Ry 3 poſſeſſed themſelves of it, and t! 
made it a very uſeful Garriſon. Upon which, Prince Rupert F 
Fortified Teſſiter, a Town in 8 , and left a be 
ſtrong Garriſon there; which, though ir infeſted the Enemy a 
ſomewhat, and took great Revenge upon thoſe Counties in 
which had expreſſed a violent Affection to the Parliament, F. 
in truth, added little ſtrength to the King; for he loſt many a 
Horſe by the labour of duty, the greateſt part of the Body of u. 
his Horſe being forced to Quarter near that place, for the ſc- m 
curity of the Foot, till the Works about the Town were in to 
ſuch a forwardnefs, that they needed not fear their Neigh- of 


bours at St. Albans. ing 

mn. Ni, IN the mean time, the power of the Parliament was lealt Pr 
—_— Manifeſt in the Weſt, where their Party was reduced to 4 an 
lowneſs, and confin'd within narrow limits after the taking In 

of Exeter; the Gentlemen of that County having been gene- die 


rally well devoted to the King's Service, though never able 
afc!y 
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ſafely to declare it, at leaſt to appear in a poſture of oppoſin 
the violence of the other Party. Prince Hawke r > 


neral concurrence to advance the great work, by Levies of 
Money, Men, and all Offices that could be expected; inſo- 
much as, within very few days after the Surrender of that 
Town, his Army of Foot, by the rew Levies, contained no 
fewer than ſeven thouſand Men (which was a Body the Weſt 
had not before ſeen) beſides a Body of Horſe, at leaſt pro- 
portionable to the other; and all in excellent Equipage for 


Action. And at the ſame time, Colonel John Dis was be- 
fore Plymouth, with above three thouſand Foot, and ſix hun- 
dred Horſe, and had taken a work from the Enemy of great 


Importance, called Mount- Stamford in honour of that Earl 
during the time of his abode there, within half a mile of 
the Town, and which commanded ſome part of the Ri- 
ver; the loſs whercof gave the Town a marvellous diſcou- 
ragement. 

Tu e firſt Error the Prince committed afcer the reducing 
of Exeter, was ſtaying too long there before he Advanced; 
for victorious Armies carry great Terror with them, whillt 
the memory and fame of the Victory is freſh. The next, 
that he removed not directly towards Phmouth, when he did 


move; which, in all probability, would have yielded upon 
his Approach: for the Town was full of diſtraction, and jea- 


louſy amongſt themſelves, as well as —_— for the re- 
ception of an Enemy. It was a rich and populous Corpora- 
tion, being, in time of Peace, the greateſt Port for Trade in 
the Weſt; and, except Briſtol, then more conſiderable than 


all the reſt, There was in it a Caſtle very ſtrong towards 


the Sea, with good Platforms and Ordnance; and little more 
than Muſquet-ſhor from the Town, was an Iſland with a 


Fort in it, much ſtronger than the Caſtle ; both which were, 
before the Troubles, under the Command of a Captain, with 


a Garriſon of about fifty Men at the moſt ; and were only 
intended for a ſecurity, and defence of the Town, againſt a 
Forreign Invaſion ; the Caſtle and the Iſland together, having 
a good Command of the Entrance into the Harbour, but to- 
wards the Land there was very little ſtrength. This Com- 


mand was in the hands of S* Facob Aſbley, and as unprovided 


to expect, or reſiſt an Enemy, as the other Caſtles and Forts 


of the Kingdom; lels for the receiving a Recruit; there be- 


ing only Ordnance, and Ammunition, without any other 
Proviſions for the ſupport of the Soldiers within the Walls; 
and the Garriſon it ſelf being by Time, Marriages, and Trade, 


Incorporated into the Town, and rather Citizens than Sol- 


diers: So that St Jacob Aſhley being ſent for to the King, 
before his ſettivg up his Standard, as foon, as there was any 
Cc 2 appre- 
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apprehenſion of a Party for the King in Cornwal, after the 
appearing of Sr Ralph Hopton, and thoſe other Gentlemen 
there, the Mayor, and Corporation of Plymouth, quickly got 
both the Caſtle and Iſland into their own Power. 

IT will be wonder'd at by many hereafter, that thoſe, and 
the like places of Strength in England, being under the Com- 
mand of Verſons entirely of his Majeſty's Nomination, were 
not put into a good Poſture of Defence, when it grew firſt 
Ba Kat, that there would be ſhortly occaſion to uſe them; 
for according to the old ſtory in Ælian, that when in one of 
the States of Greece, Mecippus's Sheep brought forth a Lyon, 
It was generally, and juſtly concluded, that That portended 
a Tyranny, and change of the State from a Peaceable to a 
Bloody Government; ſo when the two Houſes of Parliament 
firſt produced a Soveraign Power, to make, and alter, and 
ſuſpend Laws, before they raiſed an Army, or made a General, 
or declared War; when that mild and innocent Sheep, that 
Legal regular Convention of a ſober and modeſt Council, had 
once brought forth that Lyon which ſought whom he might 
deyour, it might be eaſily, and naturally concluded by all 
wiſe and ſober Men, that the bleſſed calm, and temperate 
State of Government, by which every Man eat the fruit of 
his own Vine, was at an end; and Rapine, Blood, and Deſo- 
lation, to ſucceed; and therefore that thoſe Holds ſhould, in 
reaſon have been then provided for. NY 
Bur I ſhall ſay here once for all, that from the time that 
there was any reaſonable jealouſy of a War, it was never in 
the King's Power to mend the Condition of any of thoſe 
places; and if he had attempted it, witli what caution or ſe- 
4 gcxrecy ſoever, the inconvenience he muſt have ſuſtained by it, 
y beſides the failing of his end, would have been much greater 
: than the Advantage which could have accrued, if he had done 
what he deſired. I have very ill deſcribed the times We 
| have paſſed through, if That be not apparent; and that it 
was rather an Error of the former times, that thoſe places 
needed any Supply, than that it was not apply d to them in 
the ſucceeding. „% 4. PO: 
| Tux Parliament was very glad Plymouth was thus ſecured; p 
and, as well to put an obligation upon all Corporations, by p 
ſnew ing they thought them capable of the greateſt Truſts, as 
becauſe they could not, in truth, more reaſonably Confide 
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in any other, they committed the Government thereof to tf 
that Mayor; who was well enough inſtructed, what reſpect tl 
to pay to their Committee; which was appointed to reſide  m 
there for his Aſſiſtance, and to conduct the Affairs in thoſe h 

Of that Committee, S* Alexander Carew was one; 2 b. 
eman of a good Fortune in Cormwal, who fery'd in Par- 10 


liament 
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e liament as Knight for that County, and had, from the begin- 

n ning of the Parliament, concurr'd in all concluſions with the 

t moſt Violent, with as full a Teſtimony of that Zeal and Fury, 

to which their Confidence was apply d, as any Man. To Him 

d the Cuſtody and Government of that Fort, and Iſland, which 

= was look'd upon as the Security of the Town, was committed; 

e and a ſufficient Garriſon put into it. The Mayor Commanded 

ſt the Caſtle, and the Town, about which a Line was caſt up of 

F: Earth, weak, and irregular. | . 

of AFTER the Battle of Stratton, and the King's Forces pre- 

_ vailing ſo far over the Welt, that Briſtol was taken by them, 

d and Exeter cloſely Beſieged, S* Alexander Carew begun to 

a4 think, his Iſland and Fort would hardly ſecure his Eſtate in 

nt Cornwal ; and underſtood the Law fo well (for he had had a 

1d good Education) to know, that the fide he had choſen, would 

al, be no longer the better, than it ſhould continue the ſtronger ; 

lat and having originally follow d no other Motives, than of Po- 

ad pularity and Intereſts, refoly'd now to redeem his Errors; 

bt and found means to correſpond with ſome of his old Friends 

all and Neighbours in Cornwal, and by them to make a direc Sir Alexan- 
ate Overture to Surrender that Fort and Iſland to the King, upon #7 0% 
of an aſſurance of his Majeſty's Pardon, and a full remiſſion of Surrender 
ſo- his Offences. St Fohn Berkley, who then lay before Exeter, —— 1 1 
in was the next ſupreme Officer, qualified to entertain ſuch ar teKjng's | 
1 5 Treaty; and he, inſtantly, by the ſame Conveyance, return d Pater vg " 
hat him as ample aſſurance of his own Conditions as could be/ 
in with advice, © That he ſhould not, upon any defect of forms 

oſe (Which upon his engagement, ſhould be ſupplied with all 

{e- © poſſible expedition, to his own ſatisfaction) efer the com- 

it, i © ſummating the work; which hereafter, poſſibly, might not 

ner * be in his power to effect: deſigns of that Nature being to 

one be r and executed together; for in thoſe caſes, ac- 

We cording to Mutianus in Tacitus, Quj deliberant, deſciverunt; and 

it it the greateſt danger attends the not going on. But he was ſo 

aces ſottiſnly, and dangerouſly wary of his own Security (having 
n in neither Courage enough to obey his Conſcience, nor Wicked- 

neſs enough to be proſperous againſt ir) that he would not 

red; proceed, till he was ſufficiently aſſured, that his Pardon was 
, by paſſed the Great Seal of England; before which time, though, 
85 45 all imaginable haſte was made, by the Treachery of a Servant 
fide whom he truſted, his Treaty and Deſign was diſcover'd to 
f to the Mayor, and the reſt of the Committee; and, according ro 
pet the diligence uſed by that Party, in caſes of ſuch concern- 
elide ment, he was ſuddainly, and without reſiſtance, ſurpriſed in 
hoſe i his Fort, and carried Priſoner into Plymouth; and from thence, 
e; 2 by Sea, ſent to London; where what became of him, will be 
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remember'd in it's place. — 
ON "CE3 SHORTLY 
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SHORTLY after this accident, Colonel Dighy came before 
the Town; and though the great damage was by this means 
revented, yet it cannot be imagin'd, but the People were 
in great diſtraction, with the apprehenſion of the danger they 
had eſcaped; and thoſe diſcoveries bring always that Melan- 
choly with them, that Men are not quickly again brought 


to a confidence in one another. For no Man had, to com- 


mon underſtanding, better deſerv'd to be truſted, or given 
leſs Argument for Suſpicion : and upon ſuch a defection, 


who could hope to ſtand free from jealouſy > Beſides he 
could not but have had much Familiarity with many in the 


Town, which muſt ſubje& them to ſome Suſpicion, or, at 


leaſt, make them ſuſpect that they were ſuſpected; and with- 


out doubt, it awaken'd many to apprehend the immediate 


hand of God in the Judgment, that he would not ſuffer a 


rious Army was at liberty to viſit them, an 


his courſe to Dartmouth; which was look d upon As an eaſy 


Man to recover the Security, and Comfort of his Allegiance, 
who had fo fignally departed from it againſt the light of his 
own Conſcience; and that a Man, who had been before pre- 
cipitate againſt all reaſon, ſhould periſh by conſidering too 
much, when precipitation was only reaſonable. 

Tu fame of the winning of Exeter, «| which a Victo- 


Mount-Stamford, which was their only conſiderable Fortifi- 
cation to the Land, with thoſe other — wrought 
a wonderful Conſternation amongſt them; and made them 


conſider, that if they could hold out, and defend their Town, | 


the Country being all loſt, they muſt loſe all their Trade, and 
ſo from Merchants become only Soldiers; which was not the 
Condition they contended for. Inſomuch as the Mayor him- 


ſelf was not without a propenſity to ſend for a Lg þ upon 


which the Town might be deliver'd to the King: and it was 


by many then belicv'd, that if Prince Maurice had then march- 


ed from Exeter before it, that Treaty would infallibly have 
enſued. Bur, when I ſay it was an error that he did not, I in- 


tend it rather as a Misfortune than a Fault; for his Highneſs 


was an utter ſtranger in thoſe parts; and therefore was not, 
without great appearance of reaſon, perſwaded firſt to bend 


* work, and a Harbour, which being got, would draw a very 
good Trade: and that ſhort work being perform'd, Ph- 


* mouth would have the leſs Courage to make reſiſtance; and 


* if it ſhould; it were much fitter for the Winter, which was 
* now drawing on (for it was more than the middle of Septem- 


ber) than the other, by reaſon of the conveniency of good 


* Accommodation for the Soldiers, near about it ; which 
© could not be had about Dartmouth. 


Uros theſe reaſons, he march d directly to Dartmouth; 
Be which, 


then the loſs of 
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which, how unfit ſoever to make a defence againſt ſuch an 
Army, by the diſadvantage of Situation, and the want of all 
thoſe helps which uſe to make a Garriſon Confident, he found 
in no temper and diſpoſition to yield; ſo that he ſate down 
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before it. And ſhortly after, there came fo violent a Seaſon r Uiu- 
of Rain, and foul Weather, that very many of his Men, with *< #*- 
lying on the ground, fell ſick, and died; and more run away. fore Dar- 
Yet, after near a Months Siege, and the loſs of many good mouth; «nd 
Men ( whereof the ſame Colonel Chudleigh, of whom Wen 


{poke before, was one, a Gallant young Gentleman, who re- 
ceiv'd a ſhot with a Muſquet in the Body, of which he died 
within few days, and was a wonderful loſs to the King's Ser- 


vice) it was given up on fair Conditions; and then the Prince, 


having placed a Garriſon there, under the Command of Co- 


lonel Seymour, a Gentleman of principal Account and Intereſt 
in Devon-ſhire, loſt no more time, but with all convenient 


expedition, march'd to Plymouth; which was not now in the 
State it had been ; for the Parliament being quickly inform'd, 
how terrible an impreſſion the loſs of almoſt all other Parts 


of the Welt had made upon the Spirits of that People, had 
before this time ſent a recruit of five hundred Mcn, and a 


Scots Officer to be Governour ; who eaſed the Mayor of that 
unequal Charge, and quickly made it cvident, that nothing 


but a peremptory defence was thought of. So the Prince fate Sits down 


down before it with an Army much infcrior, after he had 


from Exeter to Dartmouth; yet with much confidence to re- 

duce that Town, before the Winter ſhould be over. 
TrnovGn the King's Succeſs, and good Fortune, had met 

with a check in the relief of Glaceſter, and the Battle of Ne- 


bury, yet his Condition ſeem d mightily improv'd by the whole 


Summer's Service. For whereas he ſeem d before confined, 
upon the matter, within Oxford-ſhire, and half B:rk-ſhire, 
(which half was loſt too, upon the loſs of Reading in the Spring) 
and the Parties which appear'd for him in other Countics, 
ſcem'd rather ſufficient ro hinder a general Union againſt him, 
than that they were like to reduce them to his devotion ; he 


was now, upon the matter, Maſter, of the whole Welt; Coru- 


wal was his own without a Rival; Plymouth was the only 
place, in all Devon-ſbire, unreduced; and thoſe Forces ſhut 


within their own Walls: the large, rich County of Somerſet, 


with Briſtol, entirely His: In Dorſet. ſbire, the Enemy had 


mou 


joyn'd with Colonel Digby, to that with which he had march'd te. 


before Ply- 


th tes 


only two little Fiſher-Towns, Poole and D the reſt was 


declar d for the King. And in every of theſe Counties, he 
had plenty of Harbours and Ports, to ſupply him with Am- 
munition, and the Country with Trade, In V ſhire the Ene- 
my had not the leaſt footing, and rather a Town or two in 

— Cc4 Ham- 
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Hampſhire than any poſſeſſion of the County; that People be- 


ing generally undevoted to them: The whole Principality of 


Wales, except a Sea Town or two in Pembroke-ſhire, was at 
his devotion; and that unfortunately obſtinate Town of Glo- 
ceſter only kept him from Commanding the whole Severn. 
The 222 was nothing ſtronger in Shropſhire, Cheſhire, 
and Lancaſhire, than they were in the beginning of the year. 
And albeit the Marquis of New Caſtle had been forced to riſe as 
unfortunately from Hull, as the King had been from Gloceſter, 
vet he had ſtill a full Power over Tor- ſbire, and a greater in 


Nottingham. ſbire, and Lincoln. ſbire, than the Parliament had. 


So that he might be thought to be now ſtrong enough to make 
War;the contrary opinion whereof had been one of the greateſt 
reaſons that there was no Peace. And therefore many believ'd, 
that, what appearance ſoever there was of obſtinacy, the Win- 
ter would produce ſome Overtures of Accommodation; and 
that all the noiſe of preparation from Scotland, was only to 
incline the King to the greater Condeſcenſions; and that, in 
truth, they who had pretended the concurrent deſire of the 
People, as the beſt reaſon for whatſoever they had propoſed, 
and traduced the King with a purpoſe of bringing Forreign 
Forces to awe, and impoſe upon his own Subjects, would not 


now have the hardineſs to bring in a ſtranger Nation to In- 


vade their Country, and to compel that People, by whole 
Affections they would be thought to be guided, to ſubmit to 
Changes they had no mind to receive. And the Arrival of 
The Conte the Count of Harcourt, as Extraordinary Embaſſadour from 
« Harcourt the Crown of France, was look'd upon as an expedient to 


arrives Em. 


ba/adew uſher in ſome Treaty, and to remove thoſe Ceremonies, and 


from France preliminary Propoſitions, which, by reaſon of the mutual De- 
clarations, and Proteſtations againſt each other, might be 
thought of greater difficulty, than any real differences be- 

tween them. Es | | 
Tae King himſelf was not without expectation of notable 
Effects from this Embaſly; for the State of France ſeem'd to 


be much alter'd from what it was at the beginning of theſe 


Troubles. Cardinal Richelieu, who the King well knew, 
had more than fomented the Troubles both in England, and 


Scotland, was now dead; and the King of France himſelf like- 


wile; and thoſe old Miniſters of State who had been long in 
the Baſtile, or Baniſh'd, were now ſet at liberty, and recalled 
and in favour; the Queen Mother made Regent; who pro- 
felled great Perſonal kindneſs to the Queen of England, and 
ſo great a ſenſe of the indignities the King, and ſhe ſuffer d, 
that ſie ſeem'd ſenſible, that France had contributed roo much 
to them, and to think, that the Intereſt, as well as Honour of 
that Crown, was concern'd to buoy up the Monarchy of Eu- 
gland; 
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the Earl of Northumberland, by which he deſir d his Lordfhip, 
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land; with intimations, That the King himſelf ſhould direct 
* what way he would be ſery d by that Crown. The firſt Evi- 
dence they gave of meaning as they ſaid, was the revocation 
of Monſieur [a Ferte Senneterre, the Embaſſadour then Refi- 
dent in England; who had contracted a wonderful Familiarity 
with the fierceſt Managers of the Parliament, and done the 
King all imaginable diflervice; inſomuch as he had indu- 
ſtriouſly perſwaded ſome Engliſh Prieſts, and Jeſuits, to engage 
thoſe of the Romiſh perſwaſion, by no means to aſſiſt the 
King; with a full aſſurance, That the Parliament would al- 
* low them Liberty of Conſcience. This Miniſter his Majeſty 
deſired might be recalled; which was not only ſuddainly 
done, but a private intimation likewiſe given to our Queen, 
© That ſhe ſhould nominate, what Perſon was to be employ'd 
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* in his Place; who ſhould wholly guide himſelf by her In- 


te ſtructions: and her Majeſty was led to make choice of Mon- 


ſieur le Conte d Harcourt, one of the principal Perſons of that 


Kingdom, being a Prince of the Houſe of Lorraine, and ſo al- 


fortunate General in Catoliniz, where he had given the Spa- 


lied to the King, and Grand Eſcuier; and had been their late 


niard the greateſt Defeat they had receiv'd ; which was not 


thought an unſcaſonable 
whole buſineſs was to mediare a Peace. 
H 1s Reception at London was with much ſolemnity, that 


Qualification in an Embaſſadour 


he might not find there was any abſence of Ceremony or 


State, by the abſence of the King; yet when he had a Safe 
Conduct for Oxford, his Carriages were ſtopped at the going 
out of London, and his own Coach, as well as all other places, 
ſearch'd with great and unuſual rudeneſs, upon ſuſpicion 
that he carried Letters; and though he expoſtulated the Af- 


front, as a high violation of his Honour, and Privilege, he 


receiv'd no manner of reparation, or the Officer, that did ir, 


lany reprehenſion; which made many believe, that he would 


have been very keen in the reſentment. The King expected 
that, by this Embaſſadour, the Crown of France would liave 
made a brisk Declaration on his Majeſty's behalf; and if the 
Parliament ſhould not return to their regular Obedience, that 
they ſhould have found no correſpondence, or reception in 


that Kingdom; and that they would really aſſiſt his Majeſty, 


in ſuch manner as he ſhould propoſe; which Declaration, 
he thought, would prove of moment with the City of Lon- 
don, in reſpect of their Trade; but more with the Scots, 
who were underſtood to have an eſpecial dependance upon 
France. 5 _ | 
Wusx the Embaſſadour return'd from his Audience at 
Oxford, where he ſtay'd not many days, he ſent a paper to 


ce co 
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eto impart to the Meſſieurs of Parliament, that he had made 
*known to their Majeſties, the Affectionate deſire the King 
te his Maſter, and the Queen his Miſtreſs, had to contribute 
* all good Offices, in the procurement of Peace, and Tran- 


1 = in this Kingdom; to which he found the deſires of 
c. t 


cir Majeſties well diſpoſed; and therefore he defir'd to 
* know, whether his Lordſhip thought the two Houſes did 
*correſpond in the fame intention; if they did, after they 
* ſhould make him underſtand the Subje& that had obliged 
te them to take up Arms, he would interpoſe to pacifie the 
< differences, by 1 expedients, as ſhould be moſt conform- 


esc able to the ancient Laws, and Cuſtoms of the Realm. 


AFTE & the Earl of Northumberland had inform'd the Houſe 
of Peers of this repreſentation, it was, at a Conference, im- 
,arred to the Houſe of Commons, and an Anſwer was framed 
bs joynt agreement, to be return'd by the Earl of Northum- 


| berland to the Embaſſadour. In the form of it, they gave him 


the Title of Prince of Harcourt, and Grand Eſcuier of France; 


bur omitted that of Extraordinary Embaſſadour in England, 
becauſe it did not appear to the Parliament, by Letters of Cre- 
dence, or the ſight e his Inſtructions from the King, or Queen 
Regent of Fance, that he was by them employ d Extraordi- 
nary Embaſſadour into England. 5 
Tu Anſwer it ſelf was, That the Lords and Commons 


*in Parliament did, with all due Reſpects, accept of the Af- 


* fectionate deſires of the King, and Queen Regent of France 


eto contribute good Offices, towards the procuring a happy 
* Peace; and that, when the ſaid Monſieur le Prince d' Har- 
* court ſhould make any ſuch Propoſitions to the Parliament, 


ee by Authority from their Majeſties of France, they would 


« give them ſuch an Anſwer to the ſame, as might ſtand with 


te the Intereſt of both Kingdoms, and their late Solemn League 
*and Covenant. The Lords propoſed, © That there mighr 
«be a Committee appointed to Treat with the Embaſſadour : 
But the Commons would by no means conſent to it, © Till he 
*ſhould make it manifeſt, that he had Authority from his 


«Maſter to treat with the Parliament; and withal they de- 


clared, That if he had, at any time, any thing farther to 


© offer to them, they would not receive it from any particular 
* Member of either Houſe; but that he ſhould apply himſelf 
ce hy writing, or otherwiſe, to the Speaker of either, or both 


* Houſes of Parliament; otherwiſe, they would hold no cor- 


* reſpondence with him. The ground of this reſolution was, 
that they might draw from the Embaſſadour (which they pre- 
ſumed could not be without the Privity, and Approbation of 


*> the King) an Addreſs, and Acknowledgment that they were 


Na Par! iament, againſt the Freedom whereof, and conſequently 
the 
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the preſent Being, his Majeſty had, by his late Proclamation, 
declar d. So the Embaſſadour, after a Journey or two to Ox- fan- 
ford, and ſome perfunctory Addrefles to the Houſes, return'd % Fer 


. . ogy" ithout an 
to France re inſecta, and without the leaſt expreſſion of diſlike, gs fect . 
on his Maſter's behalf, of their proccedings. the NN. 


SOME were ſcrupulous in believing that France really in- 
| rended to repair the miſchief it had done; and obſerv'd, that 
though there were ſome plauſible compliances, in point of 
| Ceremony, with particular Perſons, aticr the death of the 
former Cardinal; yet, that the main Counſels were carried on 
upon the Rules and Directions he had left; and that the Car- 
dinal Mazarin, a Perſon who had been of the higheſt Truit 
with the other, wholly now preſided over thoſe Counſels; 


4 and confider'd how much France might imagine it would con- 
l duce to their Intercſt, that the King of England ſhould not 
- | haveall his Subjects in perfect Obedience, leſt he might offer 
1 to be an Arbiter of their great differences: I ſay, theſe Men 
5 believ'd Count Harcourt's Inſtructions privately were no 
„ other, than the laſt Embaſſadour s; whom the King had cauſed 
2 to be recalled. And it cannot be denied, that they who 
n were inclined to that Jcalouſy, had arguments enough to 
- encreaſe it. Wu EPS 0 
Wes this Extraordinary Embaſſadour was appointed to 
1s come for England, Mi Mountague was in the Court of France 
f very much truſted by both their Majeſties, and by his Qua- 
e lity, and near relation to ſo great a Truſt, his long Converſa- 
y tion in that Court, and a ſingular dexterity in his Nature, < 
r adorn'd with excellent Parts, was thought to have a very good 
t, place in the favour and particular eſtimation of that Queen 
d Regent, and in the opinion of the Cardinal; to whom he had 


th been uſeful. With this Gentleman moſt of the Concluſions 
ue had been tranſacted, which were preparatory to the Embaſſa- 


ht dour's Journey; and it was thought fit, that He ſhould at the 
r: {ame time come into Exgland; and, in ſuch a diſguiſe, as might 
he eaſily conceal a Man better known in France than in his own 
ais Country, in the Embaſſadour's Train find a ſafe paſſage toOx- 
le- I ford; which was carried with ſo much ſecrecy, that, beſides 


to to the Embaſſadour himſelf, he was known to very few of his 
lar Retinue. The Count of Harcourt was not Landed four and 
elf ¶ twenty hours, but in his Journcy towards London, a Meſſenger 
2th from the Parliament apprehended M* Mountague, and carried 
or- |} him a Priſoner to the Houſes; by whom he was committed 
AS, to the Tower; and though the Embaſſadour made a great 
ſhew of reſenting it, he never claimed him in ſuch a manner 
as to procure his Enlargement; which made Men believe the 
Cardinal liked well his Confinement, and defir'd not he 
ſhould be either at Oxford or Paris. — 


AT 
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Ar the Embaſſadour's firſt coming to Oxford, after gene- 
ral Overtures, and Declarations of the Reſolution of that 
Crown, © To give his Majeſty all poſſible Aſſiſtance for his re- 
«eſtabliſhment, he propoſed a League Offenſive and Defen- 
five with the King. His Majeſty, that knew well ſuch an Of- 
fer was not to be rejected, leſt they ſhould from thence rake 
an occaſion to refuſe thoſe things he ſhould propoſe, appointed 
a Committee of his Council (according to the — courſe) 
to Treat with the Embaſſadour, upon all neceſſary Articles, 
which ſhould attend ſuch a Treaty; declaring an inclination 
to enter into ſuch a League as was propoſed; and thereupon 
defir'd * A preſent Loan of Money, and a ſupply of a good 
* proportion of Arms, and Ammunition; and likewiſe that 
the Crown of France would declare againſt the Subjects of 
« England, and Scotland, who ſhould perſiſt in Rebellion; 
3 to an Article ratified in the laſt Treaty now in 

. 

Tus Embaſſadour, who, it ſeems, expected that there 
ſnould have been more pauſes in the Overture of the League 
Offenſive and Defenſive, for the preſent declined the Treat- 
ing with the Committee; alledging, That he was, upon the 

* matter, a Miniſter of both their Majeſties; and was to re- 
*ceive Command from them, and wholly to attend their Ser- 
vice; and therefore that he deſir d wholly to communicate 
e with their Majeſtics themſelves: and ſhortly after waved any 
further mention of the League, with an affected Compli- 

ment, That it would not appear a generous thing, to preſs 

«the King to any Act in this his diſtreſs, which he had made 

_ *ſcruple of conſenting to heretofore, when the Fortune of 
«both Crowns were equally proſperous: but that his Maſter 

cc and Miſtreſs, would frankly contribute all that could be 
ce reaſonably expected from how, towards his Majeſty's Re- 

*ſtoration, and Eſtabliſhment ; and afterwards expect ſuch a 
* return of Affection from his Majeſty, as the greatneſs of the 
ce obligation ſhould merit in his Princely eſtimation. And at 


the ſame time, the Queen Regent and Cardinal poſitively de- 


nied to the Lord Goring, Embaſſadour Extraordinary then 
from his Majeſty in France, that ever the Count of Harcourt 
had any Inſtruction to mention a League Offenſive and De- 
fenſive. Theſe particular carriages, and his not reſenting the 
Indignities, offer d to him by the Parliament, made many Men 


believe, that this Embaſſadour, notwithſtanding all the ſpe- 


cious profeſſions, was ſent rather to foment, than extinguiſh 
the Fire that was kindled. Certain it is, during his ſtay in 
England, he did not, in the leaſt degree, advance the Kings 
Service; and at his return, left the Parliament more united 
araonglt themſelves againſt the King, and the Scots more — 

vanced 
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ranced towards their coming in, than he found them; there 
being at the ſame time likewiſe a French Agent in Scotland; 
who produced no alteration in the Aﬀections of that People, 
to the King's Advantage. OT. 
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Tu E return of the three Earls, formerly mention'd, to 
London in the Winter, who fo ſolemnly applied themſelves 


to the King in the Spring, contributed exceedingly to the 


Union of the two Houſes at Weſtminſter. The other two 


ſtay'd longer; and retired with much more decency, if not 
with a tacit permiſſion. 
{aw his place in the Bed-Chamber conferr'd upon the Marquis 
of Hertford, in much diſcontent, found an opportunity, which 
was not difficult, to remove out of the King's Quarters; and 
before he was miſs'd at Oxford, Intelligence was brought 


Bur the Earl of Holland, when he 


that he had render d himſelf ro the Parliament at London; 


and to make his return the more conſcientious, he declar'd, 


as hath been ſaid, That the ground of his deſerting them 


<« formerly, and going to the King, was a hope to incline 
te his Majeſty to a Treaty of Peace; but that he found he was 


© miſtaken in the temper of the Oxford Councils; and that 
«the King had ſtill about him ſome Counſellors, who would 


tt never conſent to a ſafe, and well grounded Peace; and that 
*he heard they had perſwaded the King, to make a Ceſſa- 
ce tion with the Rebels in Ireland; which affected his Con- 
* ſcience ſo much, that, though he had been ſure to have 
« loft his Life by it, he would return to the Parliament; pro- 
« feſſing exemplary Fidelity to them, if they would again re- 
*ceive him into their Favour, 

IT may be, his diſcourſe of Ireland, or the King's averſ- 
neſs to Peace, wrought upon very few; but the Evidence of 


the King's averſion ſo far to forgive, and forget former Treſ— 


paſſes, as to receive them into Favour and Truſt again, made 
a deep impreſſion upon many. For it is undoubtedly true, 


that many of the principal and governing Members of both 
Houſes, that is, of them who had govern'd, and done as 
much miſchief as any, either out of apprehenſion that the King 
| would prevail, or that They ſhould not prevail ſoon enough, 


or the animoſity againſt thoſe who had outgrown their Go- 


vernment, and followed new Leaders of their own, and to 


other ends than had been originally propoſed, or out of ſome 


motions of Conſcience, were quite weary of the Parliament, 
and deſirous to obtain a fair admiſſion to the King; and 
looked only upon the footing which thoſe Doves, which 


went firſt out of the Ark, ſhould find; and ſurely, if that ex- 


pedient had been dexterouſly managed, it had been de moſt 


probable way to have drawn the Parliament into ſuch con- 
tempt, that it muſt have fallen of it ſelf: A way, that in no 


Civil 
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Civil War, which is arrived to any vigour and power of con- 
tending ought to be declined. For a Body, that is not form d 
by Policy, with any avow'd and fixed Principles of Govern- 
ment, but by the diſtemper'd Affections, Ambition, and 
Diſcontent of particular Perſons, who rather agree againſt a 
common Adverſary, than are united to one juſt Intereſt, can- 
not fo eaſily be diſſolved, as by Treating with particular Per- 
| ſons, and rending thoſe Branches from the Trunk, whoſe 
beauty and advantage conſiſts only in the ſpreading. 
Tus reaſons were unanſwerable, which the old Conſul 
Fabius in Livy Lib. 24. gave, in the Caſe of Caſſius Altinius, 
who, after the Defeat of Canne, deſerted the Romans, and fled 
to Hannibal, by which he got the City of Apes; and when 


the Condition of the Romans was again recover'd and flouriſh- | 


ing, came again to the Romans Army, and offer'd to betray 
that City into their hands. Many were of opinion, That 
* he ſhould be look'd upon as a Common Enemy; and bound, 
*and ſent to Hannibal, as a perfidious Perſon, who knew 
« neither how to be a Friend, nor an Enemy. Fabius repre- 
hended the unſeaſonable ſeverity of thoſe who conſider d, and 
judged in medio ardore belli tanquam in pace libera, and told 
them, That their principal care muſt be, that none of their 
te Friends and Allies might forſake them; the next, that they 
* who had forſaken them, might return again into their Obe- 
te dience, and Protection: For, fi abire 4 Romanis liceat, re- 
© dire ad eos non liceat, it could not be, but the State of Rome, 
from which, in the late misfortunes, many had revolted, 
te muſt become very deſperate. 

Sv cu was the King's condition, the Number of the Guilty 
being ſo much ſuperior to the Innocent, that the latter could 
reaſonably expect only to be preſerv'd by the converſion and 
reduction of the former. Neither did the King not foreſec, 
or abhor this expedient; but the temper and ſpirit of the time 
was ſo averſe from the Stratagem, that it was evident his pre- 
ſent loſs would be as great, by practiſing it, as his future ad- 

vantage was like to improve bo it. Whatſoever damage his 
Majeſty ſuſtain d, that unfortunate Earl receiv'd no acknow- 
| ledgment, or encouragement from the other Party, who had 


the benefit of his return; but as his Eſtate was ſequeſter'd 


as ſoon as he left them, fo he was now committed to Priſon, 
and that ſequeſtration continued; neither was it, in a long 
time after, taken off, nor himſelf ever after admitted to his 
place in their Council, notwithſtanding all the interceſſion ot 
very —— Friends, or to any reputation of doing farther 

8 r hurt. . 5 
CEKkTAINLY, there muſt be thought to be ſome extraor- 
dinary diſlike, in the very primary Law of Nature, of ſuch 
tergi- 
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tergiverſation and inconſtancy; ſince we ſcarce find, in any 
Story, a Deſerter of a Truſt, or Party, he once adhered to, 
to be long proſperous, or in any eminent Eſtimation with thoſe 
to whom he reſorts; though, in the change, there may appear 
evident Arguments. of Reaſon and Juſtice: neither hath it been 
in the power, or prerogative of any Authority, to preſerve 
ſuch Men from the reproach, and jealouſy, an n that 


naturally attends upon any Defection: I have not found evil 184m. 29.6. 


in thee, * the day of thy coming unto me, unto this day; ne- 
vertheleſs, the Lords fayour thee not, was the profeſſion of King 
Achiſh, when he diſmiſs'd David himſelf from marching with 
the Army of the Philiſtines; and that expoſtulation of thoſe 
Lords, Wherewith ſhould he reconcile __ unto his Maſter ? 


ſhould it not be with the Heads of theſe Men? will be always 


an Argument to raiſe a diſtruſt of thoſe who have eminently 
quirted their Party: and the judgment of Fabius himſelf, 
which We touch'd before, of Caſſius Altinius, was not much 
in their favour ; for, thaugh he reprehended the Propofi- 
tion of {ending him to Hannibal, yet he concluded, That 
© he would have no truſt repoſed in him, but that he ſhould 
«be kept in ſafe cuſtody, with Liberty to do any thing but 
*©20 away, till the War was ended; tum conſultandum, utrum 
© defettio prior plus merita fit pene, an hic reditus venie. As it 
falls out thus in Civil Affairs, and the breach of Moral ob- 
ligations, ſo it happens in Spiritual Defections, and Alterations 
in Religion: for as among the Jews, the Proſelytes were civil- 
ly and charitably treated, without upbraidings or reproaches ; 
yet it was provided, © That no Proſelyte ſhould be eligible 
* into the Court of their Sanhedrin ; and in their very con- 
verſation, they had a caution of them; Vel ad decimam uſ- 
yue generationem 4 Proſelytis cave, was an Aphoriſm amongſt 
them. And our own obſervation and experience, can give 
Us few examples of Men who have changed their Religion, 
and not fallen into jealouſy and diſtruſt, or diſreputation, even 
with thoſe with whom they fide; that have made their fu- 
ture life leſs pleaſant, and delightſome; which, it may be, 
happens only becauſe We have rare inſtances of Men of ex- 
traordinary parts or great minds, who have entertain d thoſe 
Converſions. 5 
Tus Lords and Commons were all now of a mind, and 
no other contention amongſt them, than who ſhould moſt ad- 
vance the power which was to ſuppreſs the King's: new and 
ſtricter Orders were made for the general taking the Cove- 
nant; and an Ordinance, * That no Man ſhould be in any 
Office of Truſt in their Armies, or the Kingdom, or of the 
* Common Council of London, or ſhould have a Voice in the 
Election of thoſe Officers, but ſuch who had taken the Cove- 


cc * 
nant; 
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*nant; nor even they who had taken the Covenant, if they 
e had been formerly impriſon d or ſequeſter'd for ſuſpicion 
* of Malignancy, or adhereing to the King. And that they 
might as well provide for their Soveraign Juriſdiction in Ci- 
vil matters, as their ſecurity in Martial, they again reſumed 


the conſideration of the Great Seal of England. The Com- 


mons had often preſſed the Houſe of Peers to concur with 
them, In the making a new Great Seal; as the proper Re- 
© medy againſt the miſchiefs, which, by the abſence of it, 


< had befallen the Common-wealth ; declaring, © That the 


* Great Seal of England, of right, ought to attend upon the 
Parliament; in which the Peers as often refuſed to joyn 
with them, being ſtartled at the Statute of the 25h of Edw. 
the III. by which the counterfeiting the Great Scal of England 
is, in expreſs terms, declared to be High Treaſon; and ir 
had been in all times before underſtood to be the ſole pro- 
perty of the King, and not of the Kingdom, and abſolutely 


in the King's own diſpoſal, where it ſhould be kept, or where 


The Com- 
mons Vote 


a new broad 


Seal ; The 
Lords con- 
curr d with 


 bbem. 


it ſhould attend. | 

Tu 15s diſſent of the Lords hinder'd not the buſineſs; the 
Commons frankly Voted, © Thar a Seal ſhould be provided; 
and accordingly took Order that one was Engraven, and 
brought into their Houſe, according to the ſame Size and 
Effigies, and nothing differing from that which the King 
uſed at Oxford. Being in this readineſs, and obſerving the 
Lords to be leſs ſcrupulous than they had been, about the 


middle of November they ſent again to them, to let them 


know, © They had a great Seal ready, which ſhould be put 


te jnto the Cuſtody of ſuch Perſons, as the two Houſes ſhould 
*< appoint, and if they would name ſome Peers, a propor- 
*tionable Number of the other Body ſhould joyn in the exe- 
te cuting that Truſt. All objections were now paſſed over, 


and without any heſitation their Lordſhips not only concurr d 
with them to have a Seal in their own diſpoſal, but in a 


Declaration and Ordinance ; by which they declared, All 


Letters Patents, and Grants made by the King, and paſſed 


the Great Seal of England, after the 224 of May in the Year 


9 1 (which was the day the Lord Keeper left the Houſe, 
0 


e and went with the Great Seal to 7ork to the King) to be 
te invalid, and void in Law; and henceforward, that their 
© own Great Seal ſhould be of the like force, power, and 
validity, to all intents and purpoſes, as any Great Seal of 
© England had been, or ought to be; and that whoſoever, 
e after publication of that Ordinance, ſhould paſs any thing 
te under any other Great Seal, or ſhould claim any thing 


e thereby, ſhould be held and judged a publick Enemy to 


te the State. 
— FP” 
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Arx the ſame time, the Earls of Rutland and Bullingbroo 
of the Peers, Me Saint-Fohn (whom they ſtill intituled the 
King's Sollicitor General, though his Majeſty had revoked 
his Patent, and conferr'd that Office upon St Thomas Gardner; 
who had ſerv'd him faithfully, and been put out of his Re- 
corder's place of London for having fo done) Serjeant Mid 
(who, being a Serjeant at Law, had with moit confidence 
averr'd their legal power to make a Seal) Mr Brown, and 
Mr Prideaux, two private Practiſers of the Law, were nomi- 
nated © To have the keeping, ordering, and diſpoſing of it, 
*and all ſuch, and the like Power and Authority, as any 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, or Commiſſioner of the 
Great Seal, for the time being, had had, uſed, or ought to 
have. The Earl of Rutland was ſo modeſt, as to think 
himſelf not ſufficiently qualified for ſuch a Truſt; and there- 
fore excuſed himſelf in point of Conſcience: Whereupon 
they nominated, in his Room, the Earl of Kent, a Man of 
far meancr parts, who readily. accepted the place. 

Tue Seal then was deliver'd, in the Houſe of Commons we Seal de- 
to their Speaker; and by Him, with much ſolemnity, the gr g 
Houle attending him, to the Speaker of the Peers, at the Bar fene. 
in that Houſe. The fix Commiſſioners, were then, in the 
preſence of both Houſes, ſolemnly tworn © To execute the 
Office of Keepers of the Great Seal of England, in all things 
*according to the Orders and Dire&ions of both Houſes of 


E*Parliament. And thereupon the Seal was deliver'd by the 


two Speakers to them, who carried it, according to Order, 
to.the Houſe of the Clerk of the Parliament, in the old Pa- 
lace; where it was kept lock d up in a Cheſt; which could 
not be open'd bur in the preſence of three of them, and with 
three ſeveral Keys. This work being over, they appointed, 
for the firſt exerciſe of this kind of Soveraignty, a Patent to 
be ſealed to the Earl of Warwick , of Lord High Admiral of 
gland; which was done accordingly ; by which many con- 
luded, that the Earl of Northumberland, who had been put 
but of that great Office, for Their ſakes, was not reſtored to 
heir full confidence; others, that he deſired not to wear 
heir Livery. . „ 
Aso vr the ſame time, to ſnew that they would be Ab- 
olute, and not joynt Sharers in the Soveraign Power, they 
ave an Inſtance of boldneſs mingled with cruelty, that made 
hem appear very terrible. The King had publiſh'd ſeveral 
Proclamations, for the Adjournment of the Term from Len- 
n ro Oxford, which had been hitherto fruitleſs, for want of 
e neceſſary Legal form of having the Writs read in Court; 
that the Judges at Oxford, who were ready to perform their 


aty, could not regularly keep the Courts there; which cli 
they 
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they would have done, notwithſtanding the Order and Decla- 


rations publiſhed by the two Houſes to the contrary; they 
who were learned in the Law, believing that Aſſumption to 


be ans anon wi out of their juriſdiction. Theſe Writs of 


| Reeve, and Baron Trevor; who immediately cauſed the Meſ- 


Adjournment had never yet been deliver d ſeaſonably, to be 
read in Court, or into the hands of either of the ſworn Judges 
who yet attended at Weſtminſter: of which there were three 
in Number, Juſtice Bacon in the King's Bench, Juſtice Reeve 
in the Common Pleas, and Baron Trevor in the Exchequer ; 
who, how timorous ſoever, and apprehenſive of the 2 
and ſeverity of the Parliament, knowing the Law and their 
Duties, Men believ'd, would not have barefaced declined the 
execution of thoſe Commands they were ſworn to obſerve. 
Several Meſſengers were therefore ſent from Oxford with thoſe 
Writs; and appointed, on, or before ſuch a day (for that 
circumſtance was penal) © To find an ieee. to deliver 


« the Writs into the hands of the ſeveral Judges. Two of them 
perform'd their Charges, and deliver'd the Writs to Juſtice 
ſengers to be apprehended. | 
T n x Houſes, being inform'd of it, gave direction, That 
te they ſhould be tried by a Council of War, as Spies; which 
was done at Eſſex-Houſe. The Meſſengers alledg'd, © That 
ce they were ſworn Servants to his Majeſty for the tranſaction 
« of thoſe Services, for which they were now accuſed; and 


that they had been legally puniſhable, if they had refuſed to 


«do their duties; the Term being to be adjourn'd by no 
tc other way. Notwithſtanding all which, they were both con- 
demn'd ary bf hang'd as Spies; and that ſuch a Sentence might 
not be thought to be only in terrorem, the two poor Men 
were, within few days Mer carried to the old Exchange, 


where a Gallows was purpoſely ſet up; and there one of them, 
one Daniel Kniveton, was without mercy executed; dying 


with another kind of Courage than could be expected from: 
Man of ſuch condition and education, did not the Conſcience 
of being Innocent beget a marvellous ſatisfaction in any con 


dition. The other, after he had ſtood ſome time upon, o 


_ «by writing Letters, or receiving Letters from thence, ſhou! 


under the Gallows, looking for the ſame concluſion, was re 


prieved, and ſent to Briderwell; where he was kept long after 


till he made an Eſcape, and return'd again to Oxford. Thi 


Example begot great terror in all the well affected about Lon 
don, and ſo much the more, becauſe, about the ſame time, 2 
Ordinance was made, **That whoſoever went to Oxford, © 
< into any of the King's Quarters, without leave from one 


the Houſes, or a Paſs from their General, or whoſocver ha 


te any correſpondence with any Perſon in the King's Quarters 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. a9 
«be E againſt as a Perſon diſaffected to the State; 
te and his Perſon committed, and his Eſtate ſequeſter' d; and 
e ſhould be liable, according to the circumſtances (of which 

ce themſelves would be only Judges) to be tried as Spies. 

A. ,s this made them cxcceding terrible to thoſe who loy'd . Fiennes 
them not, fo, about the ſame time, they gave another In- Feel 
ſtance of Severity, which render'd their Government no leſs Briſtol, 44 
reverenced amongſt their Friends, and Aſſociates. The brave 2 
Defence of Gloceſter, and the great Succeſs that attended it, H the Ge- 
made the loſs of Briſtol the more felt by the Parliament; and“ 
conſequently the delivery, and yielding it up, the more li- 
berally ſpoken of, and cenſur d. The which Colonel Fiennes 
having not patience to bear, he deſired, being a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, and of a ſwaying Intereſt there, 
© That he might be put to give an Account of it, at a Court 
* of War, which was the proper Judicature upon treſpaſſes of 
that Nature. And in the mean time, he was powerful 
enough, upon ſome collateral, and circumſtantial paſſages to 
procure ſome of the Chief who inveigh'd againſt him, to be 

impriſon'd, and reprehended. This begot greater Paſſion and 
Animoſity in the 8 that thought they ſuffer d unjuſtly 
and only by tlie Authority, and Intereſt of the Colonel and 
his Father; which, by degrees, brought Faction into the 
Houſe of Commons, and the Army, according to the ſeveral 
Affections and Tempers of Men. 

THe ut were but two Proſecutors appear'd, one Me Wal- 
ker, a Gentleman of Somerſet-ſhire, of a good Fortune, and, 
by the loſs of that, the more provok d; who had been in the 
Town when it was loſt, and had ſtrialy obſerv'd all that was 
done, or ſaid; and the famous Mi Pryn, who had at firſt let 
himſelf into the diſquifition of that buſineſs, out of the Acti- 
vity, and reſtleſneſs of his Nature, and was afterwards ſhar- 
pen'd by contempt. Theſe two, under pretence of Zeal to 
the Kingdom, and that ſuch an irreparable damage to ir might 
not paſs away without due puniſhment, undertook the pro- 
ſecution; and boldly charged the Colonel with Cowardiſe, 
and Treachery ; — gave ſeveral Inſtances of great and high 
profeſſions and performances faint, and not anſwerable; with 
ſome mixture of pride, and love of Money, throughout the 
Courſe of his Government. Colonel Fiennes, beſides the cre- 
dit and reputation of his Father, had a very good ſtock af 
eſtimation in the Houſe of Commons upon his own ſcore; 
for truly he had very good parts of Learning, and Nature, 
and was privy to, and a great Manager in, the mot ſecret 
deſigns from the beginning; and if he had not incumber'd 
himſelf with Command in the Army, to which Men thought 
bis Nature not ſo well diſpoſed, he had ſure been ſecond to 
Dd 2 none 
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none in thoſe Councils, after M Hambden's death. This 
made him too much deſpiſe thoſe who appcar'd his Adverſa- 
ries, and others whom he knew to be ſuch, though they a 
pear'd not (for he looked upon S* William Waller as an Ene- 
my, who, by his misfortune at Round-way-Down, having 


brought that ſtorm upon Briflol, was induſtrious to make 
the ſecond loſs to be apprehended only as the effect of the 


other's want of Courage, and Conduct) and being ſure, that 
he was very free from wiſhing well to the King, he thought 
no defect would be farther imputed to him, than might well 
be anſwer d by the having done his Beſt; and that the emi- 
nency of his perfect Zeal againſt his Majeſty, would weigh 
down all Objections of diſſervice to the Parliament. 

Bor notwithſtanding all this, after a long and ſolemn 
hearing before the Court of War, at St Albans, where the 


Earl of Eſſex then lay, which took up many days, he was 


condemn'd to loſe his head, © For not having defended Briſtol 
*{o well, and ſo long as he ought to have done. And though 
he had afterwards a Pardon for his life, granted to him by the 
Prerogative of the General, under his Hand and Seal, yet the 
infamy of the judgment could not be taken off; by which he 
became unhr to continue an Officer of the Army; and the 
ſhame of it perſwaded him to quit the Kingdom; fo that he 
went for ſome time into Forreign Parts, retaining ſtill the 
ſame full diſaffection to the Government of the Church and 
State, and only griev'd that he had a leſs capacity left to do 
hurt to either, Many looked upon this Example, as a foun- 
dation of great awe, and reverence in the Army, that the 
Officers might ſec, that no Titles or Relations ſhould be able 
to break through the ſtrict diſcipline of War. For this Gen- 
tleman was a Perſon of ſingular merit, and fidelity to the Par- 

y that he ſerv'd, and of extraordinary uſe to them in tho!e 
ounſels that requir'd the beſt underſtandings. Others though: 
it an Act of — — ſeverity, to expoſe ſo eminent a Per- 
ſon, who knew all their Intrigues, upon the importunity of 
uſeleſs and inconſiderable Perſons to infamy ; whilſt others 
conſider d it, as a judgment of Heaven upon a Man who had 
been ſo forward in promoting the publick Calamities: and no 
doubt it increaſed much the Factions and Animoſities, both 
in the Parliament, and the Army; and might have done them 


farther miſchief, if it had not fallen on a man fo through!y | 


engaged, that no Provocations could make him leſs of their 
Party, or leſs concern'd in their Confederacy. 

Ar this time, nothing troubled the King ſo much, as the 
Intelligence he receiv'd from Scotland, that they had already 
formed their Army, and reſoly'd to enter England in the Win- 


ter ſeaſon, All his confidence, which he had founded there 
"Upon 
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| upon the Faith, and moſt ſolemn Profeſſions of particular 


| Men, without whom the Nation could not have been cor- | 
i rupted, had deceiv d him to a Man; and he found the ſame Ft 
. Men moſt engaged againſt him, who had, with moſt folem- | 
> nity, vow'd all Obedience to him. The circumſtance of the 
4 time made the danger of the Invaſion the more formidable; | 
_ for the Earl of Ne- Caſtle, lately Created a Marquis, had been 4 
t compelled wirh his Army, as much by the murmurs and in- ! 
t diſpoſition of the Officers, as by the ſeaſon of the year, to 1 
l uit his deſign upon Hull, and to retire to Jork; and the Gar- | 
* riſon of Hull had made many ſtrong infalls into the Country, 4 
h and Defeated ſome of his Troops; ſo that the Scots were like | 
to find a ſtrong Party in that 3 County. However, the 4 
_ Marquis ſent a good Body of Horſe towards the Borders, to 
a wait their motion ; and no ſooner heard of their march, which 
* begun in January, in a great Froſt and Snow, than himſelf ne Sc, 
ol march'd into the Biſhoprick of Durham to attend them. The voy" * | 
h particulars of all that Affair, and the whole Tranlaction of jan. 1643. E 
* the Northern Parts, where the Writer of this Hiſtory was ne- 
= ver preſent, nor had any part in thoſe Counſels, are fit for a i 
e * apart; which a more proper Perſon will employ him- | 
elf in. 
* Iss theſe Streights, the King conſider'd two Expedients 
a which were propoſed to him, and which his Majeſty directed 
d ſhould be both conſulted in the Council. The one was That 4 
10 *all the Peers who were then in Oxford, or in the King's 1 
5 * Service, might ſubſcribe a Letter to the Council of State in 
e Scotland; whereby it would appear, by the ſubſcription, 
le t that above five parts of fix of the whole Nobility, and 
* * Houſe of Peers, were in the King's Service, and diſavow'd 
. ce all thoſe actions which were done againſt him, by the pre- 
le te tended Authority of the two Houſes; which poſſibly might 
* * make ſome impreſſion upon the Nation of Scotland, tiougng 
4a ir was well enough known before to their Seducers. A Let-.4 Letter 
of ter was prepared accordingly, expreſſing, The foulneſs offi the , | 
s WM © the Rebellion in England, under the Reputation of the &yy'- j4e 
od * Houſes of Parliament, and the carrying on the ſame, when % See. | 
1 * they had drivenaway, by force, much the Major py of the land. l 
th * Members of both Houſes, and expreſly againſt all the Laws 
_ te of the Land: it put them in mind of © Their obligation to I 
Is the King, and pathetically concluded © With conjuring them | 
.. WH <rodefilt from their unjuſt, and unwarrantable purpoſe; ſince 
*they could have no excuſe for 8 the ſame, from 
he *the Authority of Parliament. The Letter was peruſed, and 4 
dy debated in the Council, and afterwards in the preſence of all 1 
is the Peers, and being generally approv'd without any diflent- 4 


ing Voice, it was arder'd to be engroſſed, and fign'd by all 
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thoſe Peers, and Privy Counſellors, who were then in Oxford, 


and to be ſent to thoſe who were abſent in any of the Armies, 


or in the King's Quarters, and to be then ſent to the Marquis 
of New-Caſtle; who, after he had fign'd it, with thoſe Peers 


who were in thoſe parts, was to tranſmit it into Scotland by 


a Trumpet; all which was done accordingly. 

Or all the Peers who follow'd the King, there was only 
one who refuſed to ſign this Letter, the Earl of Leiceſter ; who, 
after many pauſes and delays, whether he had not yet diſgeſted 
his late Ar, from the Lieutenancy of Ireland, to which 


the a of Ormond was deputed, and thought the diſobli- 


gation o 


it not capable of a reparation, or whether he thought 
the King's Fortune deſperate, and reſolv d not to ſacrifice him- 


ſelf to any Popular diſpleaſure, and not to provoke the Parlia- 


ment farther than by not concurring with them; or whether 


he had it then in his purpoſe to be found in their Quarters, 
as ſhortly after he was, did in the end poſitively refuſe to ſub- 


ſcribe the Letter; and thereby was the occaſion of a miſchief 
he did not intend. For both their Majeſties, in their ſecret 


purpoſe, had deſign'd him to ſucceed the Marquis of Hertford 


in the Government of the Prince: for which he would have 


been very proper; but upon this ſo affected a diſcovery of 


| a nature, and mind, lyable to no kind of complyance, the King 


could not proſecute his Purpoſe; and fo the Government of 
that hopeful and excellent Prince, was committed to the Earl 
of Berk-ſhirg, for no other reaſon but becauſe he had a mind 
to it, and his importunity was very troubleſome : a Man of 
any who bore the Name of a Gentleman, the moſt unfit for 
that Province, or any other that required any proportion of 
Wiſdom and Underſtanding for the diſcharge of it. : 
Bur ir was the unhappy diſtemper of the Court at that 


time, to think that it was no matter who was employ d in that 
Office; for the King nor Queen were not at all deceiv'd, nor 


I mented, that he had deputed ſuch a Governour over him. 


was the Earl leſs fit than they thought him to be; but they 
thought his want of Parts (his Fidelity there was no cauſe to 
ſuſpect) to be of little importance: and a Counſellor much 
truſted, ſpcaking at that time with the Lord Fermyn, © How 
te aſtoniſhing a thing it was to all the Nation, to ſee the Prince 
committed to ſuch a Governour, he ſmiled, according to his 
cuſtom, when he could not anſwer; and faid, It was of no 
* moment, who had the name and ſtyle of Governour, ſince 
*the King and Queen meant to be his Governour, and firmly 
©* xeſolv d that He ſhould never be out of Their Preſence, or of 
* onc of them: when, within little more than a year after, the 
King found it neceſſary to ſever the Prince from himſelf, and 
liv'd not to fee him again: and his Majeſty then found, and 
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Tus other Expedient propoſed, was, That ſince the 
* whole Kingdom was miſled by the reverence they had to 


* Parliaments, and believ d. that the Laws and Liberties of 
*the People, could not be otherwiſe preſerved, than by 


their ſole Authority, and that it appear'd to be to no pur- 


ce poſe to perſwade Men that what they did was againſt Law, 
te when they were perſwaded that their very doing it made it 
* Lawful, it would be therefore neceſſary, and could be only 
ce effectual to convince them, that they who did thoſe mon- 
ce ſtrous things, were not the Parliament, but a handful of 


N 


ce deſperate Perſons, who, by the help of the Tumults raiſed 
ein the City of London, had driven away the Major part of 
te the Parliament, and called themſelves the Parliament, whilſt 


te they were in truth, much the leſs, and the leaſt conſiderable 
* part of it; which would appear manifeſtly, if the King 
ie would iflue out a Proclamation, to require all the Members 
*who had left the Parliament at Weſtminſter, to repair to 
* Oxford, by ſuch a day; where his Majeſty would be wil- 
*ling to adviſe with them in matters of the greateſt Impor- 
*rance, concerning the Peace, and Diſtractions of the King- 


«dom: by this means, he might, in many things, ſerve him- 


«ſelf by their Aſſiſtance, and it would evidently appear by 
*the number of both Houſes, whoſe names would be quick- 


ly known and publiſhed, how few remained at Weſtminſter, 


* who carried on the devouring War, ſo grievous to the whole 


“Kingdom. 
Tus King was at firſt in ſome apprehenſion, that ſuch a 

Conflux of Perſons together of the Parliament, who would 

look to enjoy the Privileges of it in their Debates, might, in- 


ſtead of doing him Service, do many things contrary to it, 


and exceedingly apprehended, that they would immediately 
enter upon ſome Treaty of Peace, which would have no ef- 
fect; yet, whilſt it was in ſuſpence, would hinder his prepa- 
ration for the War; and though no body more defir'd . 
yet he had no mind, that a Multitude ſhould be Conſulted 
upon the Conditions of it: imagining, that things of the 
greateſt Importance, as the giving up Perſons, and other par- 
ticulars of Honour, would not ſeem to them of moment 


enough to continue a War in the Kingdom ; which would 


have been true, if, as hath been ſaid before, the Governours 


Peace, to truſt any to make Politick Propoſitions, which, 


upon refuſal, might have done good, but being conſented to 


had undone them, and fruſtrated all their deſigns. 
Tux Council ſeem d much inclined to the Expedient, and 


many conveniences were in view; and it might be reaſonably 


hoped, and preſum d That Perſons, who had that Duty 
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e to obey his Majeſty's Summons, in coming thither, which 
* would be none but fuch as had already abſented themſelves 
* from Veſtminſter, and thereby · incenſed thoſe who remain'd 
ce there, would not bring ill and troubleſome humours with 
e them, to diſturb that Service which could only preſerve 
them: but on the contrary, would unite, and conſpire toge- 
ether to make the King Superior to His and Their Enemies. 
*And as to the advancing any Propoſitions of Peace, which 
*there could be no doubt but they would be inclined to, nor 
would it be fit for his Majeſty to oppoſe, there could be 
no inconvenience ; ſince their appearing in it would but 
* draw reproach from thoſe at Weſtminſter, who would never 
e give them any Anſwer, or look upon them under any No- 
* tion, but as private Perſons, and Deſerters of the Parlia- 
* ment, without any Qualification to Treat, or to be Treated 
*with: which would more provoke thoſe at Oxford, and, by 
* degrees, ſtir up more Animoſities between them. The 
King diſcorer'd more of hope than fear from ſuch a Con- 
vention; and fo with a very unanimous Conſent and Appro- 
Tee King's bation, a Proclamation was iſſued ont, containing the true 
ogy wg grounds and motives, and mentioning the League of Scot- 
iu the land to Invade the Kingdom; which was the molt univerſally 
diene? f odious, and deteſtable; and Summon'd all the Members of 
Oxford. both Houſes of Parliament, except only ſuch, as, having Com- 
mand in his Majcſty's Armies in the North, and in the Weſt, 
could not be diſpenſed with, to be abſent from their Charges, 
to attend upon his Majelty in Oxford, upon a day fix d in Ja- 
nuary next. 
Tus King was not all this while without a due ſenſe of 
the dangers that threaten d him in the growth, and improve- 
ment of the power and ſtrength of the Enemy, and how im- 
poſſible it would be for him, without ſome more extraordi- 
nary Aſſiſtance, to reſiſt that Torrent, which, he foreſaw, by 
the next Spring, would be ready to overwhelm him, if he 
made not proviſion accordingly. And finding, by degrees, 
that it was not in his power to compole the diſturbance of 
England, or to prevent thoſe of Scotland, and abhorring the 
thought of introducing a Forreign Nation to Subdue his own 
Subjects, he begun to think of Expelients which might allay 
the diſtempers in Ireland; that fo, having one of his King- 
doms in Peace, he might apply the Power of that, towards the 
procuring it in his other Dominions. He was not ignorant, 
8 render an Argument that buſineſs of Ireland was, and how 
prepar'd Men were to pervert whatſoever he ſaid, or did in it; 
and therefore refoly'd to proceed with that Caution, that 
whatfoever was done in it, ſhould be by the Counſel of that 
Ste who were underitood to be molt skilful in thoſe Affairs. 
* — Fr 
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Tat Lords Juſtices, and Council, had ſent a ſhort Peti- 


tion to his Majeſty, which was preſented to them, in the 


Name of his Catholick Subjects, then in Arms a; ainſt him; 
by which they only deſired, with full expreſſions of Duty, and 
Submiſſion to his Majeſty, That he would appoint ſome 
* Perſons to hear what they could ſay for themſelves; and 
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*to preſent the ſame to his Majeſty. Hereupon the King Au- 


thoriſed by his Commiſſion the Lord Marquis of Ormond, and 
{ome others, to receive what they were ready to offer, but 
without the leaſt Authority to conclude any thing with them 
upon it. And after the receipt of this Commiſſion, the Mar- 
quis, finding that this Petition was proſecuted with leſs inge- 
nuity than it ſcem'd to have been preſented, was ſo far from 
being indulgent to them under that Notion, that he even then 
advanced againſt them with his Army, and gave them a very 
ſignal Defeat; which reform'd their Application, and made 
it more ſubmiſs. 

Is the mean time (though in all Actions and Counſels, 
the Lords Juſtices, and Council there, had yielded punctual 
Obedience to all directions from the Parliament) the Affairs 
of that Kingdom ſuffer d exccedingly for want of Proviſions, 
Money, and Ammunition, out of England; which the two 


Houſes of Parliament were obliged, and were, to that pur- 


pn. enabled by his Majeſty to ſend. Inſomuch as that Board, 
y their Letters of the fourth of April, this preſent year, ad- 
vertiſed the Speaker of the Houle of Commons, © That they 


* had been compelled, for the preſervation of the Army, to 


*take Money from all who had it, and to wreſt their Com- 
© modities from the poor Merchants, whom they had now, 
te hy the Law of neceffity, utterly undone, and diſabled from 


* being hereafter helpful to them, in bringing them in Vi- 


ce Qtuals, or other need ful Commodities: And that there were 
* few of themſelves, or others, that had not felt their parts in 
*the inforced rigour of their proceedings, ſo as, what with 
*ſuch hard dealing, no leſs grievous to them to do, than 
*it was heavy to others to ſuffer, and by their deſcending, 


* againſt their hearts, far below the Honour and Dignity of 


*that Power they repreſented under his Royal Majeſty they 
© had, with unſpeakable difficulties, prevail'd fo as to be able 
*to find Bread for the Soldiers for the Space of one Month: 


That they were then expelling thence all Strangers, and 


*muſt inſtantly ſend away for England thouſands of poor 
*deſpoil'd Engliſh, whole very eating was now inſupportable 
*to that place; and therefore, they ſaid, they did again 
*earneſtly, and finally deſire (for their Confuſion would nor 


* now admit the writing of many more Letters, if any) ſome 


Supplies of Victual and Munition might, in preſent, be 


haſten'd 
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cc haſten'd thither to keep Life, until the reſt might follow; 
© there being no Victuals in ſtore; nor one hundred Barrels 
cc of Powder ; which, according to the uſual neceſſary Ex- 
ce pences, beſides extraordinary Accident, would not laſt above 


© 2 Month. 4 

A Cor v of this Letter they likewiſe ſent to Mi Secretary | _. 
Nicholas, that his Majeſty might be inform'd of the ſadneſs 4 
of their Condition, and, with it, a Copy of a Paper that 2 
Morning preſented to the Board (which was likewiſe ſent in 2 
their Letter to the Speaker) from the Officers of the Army; 25 
who, after ſharp expreſſions of the Miſeries they ſuſtain d, and 4 
expoſtulations thereupon, concluded, That if their Lordſhips at 
* would take them into their timely Conſiderations, before | 

e their urgent wants made them deſperate, they would ſerve a 

*them readily and faithfully ; bur if their Lordſhips would 2 
te not find a way for their preſervation there, they humbly 4 f 
* delir'd they might have leave to go where they might have Je 


en better being; and if they refuſed to grant That, they 
«themſelves muſt then take leave to have recourſe to that 
*firſt and primary Law, which God had endued all Men 
e with, the Law of Nature, which taught all Men to preſerve 
e themſelves. e | 
Tut King was excecdingly perplexed at the receipt of 
this Advertiſement; apprehending the State of his Proteſtant 
Subjects in that Kingdom to be almoſt deſperate, the Rebels 
receiving daily encouragement and affiftance from Forreign 
Parts; and thereupon growing ſtrong and bold; yer he for- 
bore to interpoſe bis own Soveraign Power, hoping this lat 
clear repreſentation would have made fo deep an impreſſion 
in the two Houſes of Parliament, that they would have ſent 
ſuch a full ſupply, that at leaſt the Rebels might make no 
farther Progreſs in Victory, againſt his Proteſtant Subjects. 
About the end of May, the Lords Juſtices and Council, ia- 
ving receiv'd no probable hope of Aſſiſtance from the Parlia- 
ment, ſent an Addreſs immediately to his Majeſty, that Him- 
ſelf might conclude, in that exigent, what was to be done 
for preſervation of one of his three Kingdoms. This Letter, 
Subſcribed by the Lords Juſtices, and every Member of the 
Council- Board, being the ground and foundation of the Reſo- 
lutions which his Majeſty afterwards took, I think neceſſary to 
inſert in the terms of which it conſiſted; which were theſe 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
. Ass oon as We your Majeſty's Juſtices enter d into the 
4A Charge of this Government, We took into our Conſidera- 
the Council ©© tions, at the Board, the State of your Army here; which 
ts the Kg. We find ſuffering under unſpeakable Extremity of want 4 


Maintenance of the War, here 
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ee all things neceſſary to the _— of their Perſons, or 

ing no Victuals, Cloaths, 
*or other Proviſions requiſite towards their Suſtenance; no 
« Money to provide tliem of any thing they want; no Arms 
e in your Majeſty's Stores to fupply their many defective 


ce Arms; nor above forty Barrels of Powder in your Stores; 


* no ſtrength of Serviccable Horſes being now left here; and 
*thole few that are, their Arms for the moſt part loſt, or 
© unſetviceable; no Ships arriv'd here to guard the Coaſt, 
*and conſequently no ſecurity render'd to any that might, 
© on their private Adventures, bring in Proviſions of Vi- 
« Auals, or other neceſſaries towards our Subſiſtence; and 
ce finally, no viſible means, by Sca or Land, of being able to 
e preſerve for you this Kingdom, and to render deliverance 
*from ntter deltruction to the remnant of your good Sub- 
«jects yet left here. l 

«We find, that your Majeſty's late Juſtices, and this Board, 
*have often, and fully, by very many Letters, advertiſed the 
* Parliament in England of the Extremitics of Affairs here, 
*and beſought Relief with ail pollible. importunity ; which 
*alſo have been fully repreſented to your Majeſty, and to 
*the Lord Lieutenant, and M* Secretary Nicholas, to be made 


*known to your Majeſty : And although the winds have of 


ce late for many days, and often formerly, ſtood very fair for 


*acccſhons of Supply forth of England hither, and that We 


* have ſtill, with longing ExpeQations, hoped to find Pro- 
ce viſions arrive here, in ſome degree Anſwerable to the ne- 
*ceſliries of your Affairs; yet now, to our unſpeakable grief, 


*after full fix Months waiting, and much longer patience, 


and long ſuffering, We find all our great expectations an- 


*{wer'd in a mean and inconſiderable quantity of Proviſions, 
fBurrer, and fourtecn 

Tun of Cheeſe, being but the fourth part of a ſmall Veſ- 

te ſel's Lading, which was ſent from London, and arrivd 


© viz. threeſcore and fifteen Barrels o 


*here the fifth day of this Month, which is not above ſeven 
*or eiglit days Proviſion, for that part of the Army which 
*lies in Dublin, and the out G thereof; no Money 
dor Victual (other than that inconſiderable proportion of 
*Victual) having arriv'd in this place, as for from the 


Parliament of England, or from any other Port of Eng- 


land, for the uſe of the Army, fince the beginning of No- 

*yember laſt. 3 
Ws have, by the bleſſing of God, been hitherto proſpe- 
*rous and ſucceſsful in your Majelty's Affairs here, and ſhould 
© be ſtill hopeful, by the Mercy of God, under the Royal di- 
vrections of your Sacred Majeſty, to vindicate your Majeſty's 
Honour, to recover your Rights here, and to take due Ven- 
© geance 
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*geance of thoſe Traytors, for the Innocent Blood they have 
e ſpill'd, if We might be ſtrengthen'd, and ſupported there- 
*in, by needful ſupplies forth of England: but theſe Supplies 
* having been hitherto expected to come from the Parliament 
* of England (on which if your Majeſty had not relied, We 
*are aſſured you would, in your high Wiſdom, have found 
*out ſome other means to preſerve this your Kingdom) and 
*ſo great and apparent a failure having happen d therein, and 
*all the former, and late, long continuing Eaſterly Winds, 


bringing us no other Proviſions, than thole few Cheeſes and 


Butter, and no advertiſements being brought us of any fu- 


ce ture Supply to be ſo much as in the way hither, whereby 


there might be any likelyhood that conſiderable means of 
* ſupport for your Majeſty's Army might arrive here, in any 
te reaſonable time, before We be totally ſwallowed up by the 
Rebels, and your Kingdom by them wreſted from you: We 
* find our ſelves ſo diſappointed of our hopes from th Parlia- 
* ment, as muſt needs trench to the utter loſs of the Kingdom, 
*if your Majeſty in your high Wiſdom, ordain not ſome pre- 
*ſent means of preſervation for Us. And conſidering that if 
*now, by pile? oc of that unhappy, and unexpected failing 
*of Support from thence, We tall be leſs ſucceſsful in your 
© Services here againſt the Rebels, than hitherto, whilſt We 
* were cnabled with ſome means to ſerve you, We have been; 
the ſhame and diſhonour may, in common conſtruction of 
* thoſe that know not the inwards of the Cauſe, be imputed 
ce to us, and not to the Failings that diſabled us: And con- 

<{idering principally, and above all things, the high and emi- 
te nent => of your Affairs here, depoſited with us by your 
Sacred Majeſty, We may not forbear, in diſcharge of our 
1 Det, thus freely and plainly to declare our humble appre- 
*henftons, to the end your Majeſty, thus truly underſtanding 
te the terribleneſs of our Condition, may find out ſome ſuch 


means of Support, to preſerve to your Majeſty and your 


* Royal Poſterity this your Ancient, and Rightful Crown and 


Kingdom: and derive deliverance and fafety to the rem- 


nant of your good Subjects yet left here, as in your excel- 
Llent Judgment you ſhall find to be moſt for your Honour, 
and Advantage. And fo praying the King of Kings to guide, 
< and direct you for the beſt, in this high and important Cauſe, 
. and in all other your Counſels and Actions, We humbly 
remain: ; 


From your Majeſty's Caſile of Dublin the 11% of May 1643. 


Tung was no Sober Man in Ireland or England, who 
belier'd it to be in the King's Power to enable this People 
to carry on the War; for all Men too well knew, that he hed 
| | — bu — neither 


— 
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neither Money, Victual, Ammunition, or Shipping, to ſup- 
ply them: and therefore his Majeſty could not but conclude; 
that by this application of that State to him, they hoped he 
would endeavour to extinguiſh that War which he could not 
maintain, And it is very true, that, at the ſame time with 
this Letter, he receiv'd Advice and Information, from ſome 
of his prime Miniſters of that Kingdom, who were well 
known, and acknowledg d, perfectly to abhor the Rebellion, 


That there was no reaſonable hope of preſerving his Pro- 


*reſtant Subjects, and his own Intereſt in that Kingdom, but 
*by Treating with the Rebels, and making a Peace, or Truce, 
*with them. The King well foreſaw to what reproaches he 
ſhould obje& himlelf, by entring into ſuch a Treaty with 
thoſe Rebels; and that they who had perſwaded many to be- 
lieve, that he had given countenance to, if not fomented the 
Rebellion, againſt all human Evidence that can be imagin'd, 
would more eaſily gain credit, when they ſhould be able to 
ſay, that he had made a Peace with them: Beſides that he had 
bound himſelf not to make a Peace with the Rebels in Ireland, 
without the conſent of his two Houſes of Parliament in Eng- 
land. On the other ſide, nothing was more demonſttable, 
than that his Proteſtant Subjects there, could not defend the 


out of England; that it was impoſſible for him to ſend any 


Could not; fo that it ſeem'd only in his Election, whether he 


and that whole Kingdom, in dependance upon his Crown, 
with the inconvenience of ſome perverſe and unreaſonable 


would preſerve the Remainder of his Proteſtant AN. there, 
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little they had left, without extraordinary aid and aſſiſtance 


to them, and as viſible, that the Parliament Would not, or 


ſcandal; or ſuffer them to be rooted out ; and undergo the 
perpetual obloquy of having loſt a Kingdom, when it was 


in his own power to have retained it within his Subjection : 
and whatever he had obliged himſelf to, in thoſe Acts of Par- 
liament which he had paſſed for relief of Ireland, before any 
Rebellion in England, was not, that there might never be 
a Peace in Ireland, but that the two Houſes might cooperate 
with him, whereby the Rebels might be reduced to thoſe 
Streights, that they might be compelled to ſubmit to the per- 


formance of their Duties: and that, inſtead of K co- 
i 


operation, the two Houſes refuſed to concur with him in any 
thing, and had employ'd thoſe Monies, which had been raiſed 
by thole very Acts, 70 

nance of the Armies which had given his Majeſty Battle in 
England, expreſly contrary to the words of thoſe Acts; and 


or the relief of Ireland, in the mainte- 


therefore that his N might be reaſonably diſingaged 


from thoſe Covenants on his part. 
Uros theſe Conſiderations, after too Months 2 to te 
| Fee | whether 
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whether yet the Parliament would take care of them, and 
having receiv'd freſh importunities, and advices from thence, 
about the end of July, the King writ to the Lords Juſtices in 
Ireland, That they ſhould iſſue out a Commiſſion, under the 
Great Scal of Ireland, to the Marquis of Ormond, to Treat | 
*and Conclude a Ceſſation of Arms with the Rebels, upon 
*ſuch Articles and Conditions as he ſhould judge moſt rea- 
ee ſonable; and during that Ceſſation that ſuch Agents as they 
* ſhould make choice of, ſhould have acceſs to his Royal Per- 
e ſon, to preſent their own Propoſitions for Peace: So careful 
was the King not to infringe that Act of Parliament, which 
many underſtood to be diſſolved by themſelves: there being 
nocolourable Clauſc in it, by which it was not in his Majeſty's 
own Power to make a Ceſſation; and the Peace it ſelf he re- 
ſpited in ſuch a manner, that he might receive Advice and 
Concurrence from the Parliament, if they would not decline 
any farther conſideration or care of that Kingdom. 
HEKEvyON the Lord Marquis of Ormond, being then 
only General of the Horſe there, enter'd upon a Treaty with 
Commiſſioners Authoriſed by the Council at Kilkenny; to 
whole Juriſdiction the Rebels had committed the whole Go- | 
vernment of their Affairs; and Articles of Ceſſation being 
prepared for a Year, and peruſed, and approv'd by the Lords 
uſtices and Council, without whoſe advice the Marquis would 
not proceed, and all the principal Officers of the Army having 
given it under their hands, being preſent likewiſe at the Trea- 
ty, That it was moſt neceſſary for the preſervation of that 
* Kingdom, that a Ceſſation ſhould be made for a Year upon 
* thoſe Articles and Conditions; and the Rebels undertaking 
*to pay to his Majeſty's uſe, thirty thouſand and eight hun- 
* dred pounds ſterling, within a ſhort time; whereof fifteen 
*rhouſand eight hundred pounds in ready Money, and the 
e other fifteen thouſand pounds, one half in money, and the 
te other half in good ves, at thirty pounds the Score; a Ceſ- 
ſation of Arms was concluded by the Marquis; and pub- 
lifh'd, with the Articles and Conditions, by the Lords Jullices 
and Council of Ireland, to begin on the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember, and to continue for the ſpace of a whole year. | 
Ae THIS Ceſſation was no ſooner known in England, but 
the two Houſes declar'd againſt it, with all the ſharp gloſſes 
fer « Tear upon it to his Majeſty's diſhonour that can be imagin'd; per- 
888 ſwading the People, That the Rebels were now brought to 
diſewn'd their laſt Gaſp, and reduced to fo terrible a Famine, that 
ger Wed., like Canibals, they eat one another, and muſt have been de- 
minſter. ſtroy d immediately, and utterly rooted out, if, by the Po- 
* piſh Counſels at Court, the King had not been perſwaded 
*ro conſent to this Ceſſation, It is one of the Inſtances 2 Ji 
— 4 
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the ſtrange, fatal miſunderſtanding, which poſſeſſed this time, 


¶ that notwithſtanding all the caution the King uſed in medling 
I at all with the buſineſs of that Kingdom from the time of the 


Rebellion, and the clear diſcovery of all particular Reaſons, 
Grounds, and Counſels, when he found it neceſſary to inter- 
poſe in it, the calumnies and ſlanders raiſed to his Majeſty's 
iflervice and diſhonour, made a more than ordinary impreſ- 


Ion upon the minds of Men, and not only of Vulgar-ſpirited 
People, but of thoſe who reliſted all other infuſions, and in- 


fection. And poſterity, no queſtion, will enquire, from what 
riſe or ſpring this diſadvantage flowed; to which Enquiry 1 
can apply no other ſatisfaction, beſides the diſeaſe of the time 


hich imputed all deſigns to deſigns upon Religion, and 


vhatſoever was done by Papiſts, to the Zeal of the Queen on 
he behalf of her own Religion; than that the chief Managers, 
and Conducters of their Counſels, found it neceſſary to aver 


nany things of Fact upon their own knowledge (by which 


hey found the underſtanding of Men liable to be captivated) 


vhich in truth were not ſo: As I my ſelf found by ſome ſober 


en, at ſuch times as there was occaſion of intercourſe, and 
onference with them, that they did, upon ſuch Aſſurance 


Pelieve that the King had done ſomewhat in that buſineſs of 
Freland (ſome having avow'd, that they had ſeen his hand to 
uch and ſuch Letters, and Inſtructions) which, upon as much 


knowledge, as any Man can morally have of a Negative, I 


Jam ſure he never did. 


I Snarrt here inſert, as the moſt natural and proper Evi- 


dence of the State of Ireland, at the time of the Ceſſation, and 
of the unanſwerable Motives which prevailed with the King 
[to conſent to it, two Letters; the one, of Expoſtulation from 
| the two Houſes to the Lords Juſtices and Council, which was 


received by them after the Ceflation agreed on, though ſeem- 
ing to be ſent before; and the Anſwer of that Board therc- 
unto; with the Contents whereof, the King, nor any of his 


Council attending on him, was not at all acqua inted, till long 
| after their delivery. The Letters were in thele words. " 


To Our very good Lords, the Lords Fuſtices, and Council, for 
the Kingdom of Ireland. 8 


* Our very good Lords, 


ce TE Lords and Commons in Parliament, have Com- Letter | 
* manded Us to let you know, they have ſeen your Letter of . 
*the tenth of une, directed to the Speaker of the Houſe of we Houſe: | 
Commons, accompanied with an Act of State; in the Pream- 7 ——_ 
ble whereof, is an expreſſion to this effect, That your preſent] 4. 1643. 


difficulties are occaſion d through the failure of the — 
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ce of Parliament in England, who undertook. the charge of this 


«War. This Letter, and Act of Council, were ſent by his 
« Majeſty from Oxford; to whom they believe you have ſent 
< Copies of both, and have juſt cauſe to ſuſpeR, that there is 


an impious deſign now on foot, to {ell for nought, the cry- 


e ing Blood of many hundred thouſands of Britiſh Proteſtants, 
*by a diſhonourable, unſufferable Peace with the Rebels; 
tc and then to lay the blame and ſhame of this upon the Par- 
te liament; a Plot ſuitable to thoſe Counſels that have both 


projected, and fomented this unparallel'd Rebellion: for 


* thoſe who contriv'd the Powder Treaſon, intended to lay 
ce jt on the Puritans. And although they cannot think your 
< Lordſhips intended to further this deſign by this expreſſion, 
«yet they have cauſe to believe, you have forgotten the pre- 
* {ent condition of this Kingdom; the ſupplies they have ſent 


_ <thither of all ſorts, even in the midſt of their own wants; 


« piſh Party, ſo oug 


© what relief going thither hath been taken away by Sea, and 
* Land, and by whom; and what diſcouragements have been 
te given them in return: ſo that, as your Lordſhips do truly 
* obſerve the Proteſtant Party in that City deſirous to con- 
te tribute, in all things, towards perſervation of that Kingdom, 
v and that all the oppoſition therein is from thoſe of the Po- 

2 you juſtly to conclude, that the Pro- 
tc teſtant Party in this 8 ave contributed and are ſtill 
* ndeavouring to contribute Monics, Ammunition, Victuals, 


c and other neceſſaries, for the ſaving of that Kingdom: 


* And that the Popiſh, and Malignant Party here, now in 
* Arms againſt the Parliament and Kingdom, have not aſ- 
«ſiſted, in the leaſt meaſure, this pious work; bur, on the 
* contrary, do hinder, and oppoſe the ſame: Neither ſhould 
*your Lordſhips conceive, that only the charge of that War 


«was referr'd to, and undertaken by the Parliament, as if 


* Their part was to be Your Bankers, . to provide Money 
te for you to ſpend, and were not to adviſe and direct the 


managing of the War; although an Act of Parliament hath 


te inveſted them with that Power; which they muſt aſſume 


e and vindicate as the means to fave that Kingdom; and ſhall 


bring to condign puniſhment thoſe there, who, in this 
* conjuncture of Affairs, have adviſed the Commiſſion to hear 


* what the Rebels can ſay, or propound, for their own Ad- 
vantage; the Letters to diveſt their Committee of an Au- 
*thority given them by both Houſes ; and that adviſed the 
«late alteration of Government there; as Enemies to the 
te Weal of both Kingdoms, and Fautors of that Rebellion. 
**In the laſt place, We are forbidden to tell you, what Sup- 
© plies of Money, Victuals, Ammunition, and other Neceſ- 
* faries, are in good forwardnels to be ſent over, for the ſup- 
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| te port of the Officers and Soldiers there; and by whoſe in- 
* ce ceſſant care; leſt they ſhould ſeem to Anſwer that ſcandal 
oy * hx which deſerves an high reſentment. This being 
* all We have in command for the preſent, We bid your 
= *Lordſhips farewel, and remain, 

N ce Vour Lordſhips Friends to ſerve you. 

5 Grey of Warke N 8 
or Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, pro tempore; 
oy Willam Lenthall 

n, Speaker of the Commons Houſe in Parliament. 
hh e The Lords and Commons will examine the demeanour of 


ts. the Ships appointed to guard thoſe Coaſts; and might have 
nd expected a Copy of Mountroſs's Letter to Colonel Crawford, 
en which came to your hands before the 10% of June; and hap- 
uly * pily, would diſcover the Treaſon of the Rebels, ſent by your 

Enemies to deſtroy you; as well as a complaint of thoſe Sea 
Captains ſent by your Friends to defend you; whole neg- 


cording as their demerits ſhall appear. 


Weſtminiſter the 4*> of Fuly 1643. 


To our very good Lord, the Lord Speaker of the Right Honour- 
| able the Lords Houſe of Parliament, in the Kingdom of Eng- 
land; and to our very loving Friend, William Lenthall Eſq; 
Speaker of the Honourable Commons Houſe in Parliament, in 
the ſaid Kingdom. | | 


Our very good Lord, and M* Speaker of the Commons 
* Houle in, Parliament, 


hands until the ſixth of October. By thole your Letters, 
*you ſignify, that the Lords and Commons in Parliament, 
* have commanded you to let us know, that they have ſeen 
* our Letters of the Tenth of June, directed to the Speaker 
*of the Houſe of Commons, accompanied with an Act of 
State, in the preamble whereof, there is an expreſſion to 
this effect, That our preſent difficulties were occation'd 


who undertook the charge of this War; to which expreſſi- 
on, it ſeems, exception is taken, and interpretations made 
Vol. II. Part 1. . ce thercof 


*le&s and miſdeeds are notwithſtanding to be publiſh'd, ac- 


through the failure of the Houſes of Parliament in Exgland, 
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«Y 017K joynt Letters, of the fourth of Fuly laſt dire&ted — 


*to Us, were ſo long in coming, as they came not to our hw, 
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of many 1 ſent from this Board, fince the begin- 


Lord Lieutenant of this Kingdom; ſome to the Lords, and 
cat their Arrival here, in the end of October 1642, brought 
* inconfiderable, in reſpe& of thoſe Neceſſities, as even be- 
© 20th of January 1642, and directed to the Speaker of the 
* Commons Houſe of Parliament there, it was fignitied thi- 


rived not here very ſpeedily, the Army could not ſubſiſt, ut 


Magazine of Victual; that the Captains, and other Off 
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te thereof, far otherwiſe we arc ſure than was intended by Us; 
tc and, as We conccive, otherwiſe than the true ſenſe of thoſe 
ce words can bear. It is true, that when We were neceſſitated 
te to {et on foot the new Impolition, raiſed here in nature of 
te an Exciſe, towards keeping this Army from periſhing by 
« Famine, it became neceffary to expreſs, in the Act of Coun- 
te cj] whereby We order'd it, the reaſon inducing Us, to ſet 
ce on foot here a thing ſo unknown to his Majeſty's Laws, 
te and gtacious Government, and the difficulties wherewith 
« We contended, which did neceſſitate that reſolution; and 
* jn expreſſing thoſe difficulties, We uſed that expreſſion, to 
te ſnew whence our difficulties were occaſion d; and that We 
te have therein declar'd the truth, We crave leave to mind 
you of {ome particulars. 

«Tx We ſhould look fo far back as to repeat the Subſtance 


*ning of this Rebellion; ſome, to our very good Lord, the 


* others, Members of both Houſes, his Majeſty's Commiſſio- 
te ners for the Affairs of this Kingdom, and ſome to the 
* Speaker of the Commons Houle of Parliament there; it 
* would prove a voluminous work ; and therefore We forbear 
te to look farther back into thoſe diſpatches, than to the time 
«when the Committee ſent thence hither, were here; who, 


* with them ſome Money and Proviſions, but far ſhort of that 
* which the Neceſſities of this any requir'd; and indeed ſo 


t fore that Committee departed, they faw the Money they 
* had brought, wholly iſſued; and the high and unavoidabl: 
© neceſſity of a farther, ſpeedy, and plentiful ſupply of Mo- 
* ney, and other Proviſions. By Letters from this Board of the 


* ther, that the Proviſions of Victuals here, were then at the 
*yery bottom; that that Committee then here, had certified 
te thither thoſe Wants; that if a perſonal ſupply of Victual ar- 


© muſt have been conſtrain'd to disband, to the loſs of this 
*Kingdom, and utter deſtruction of the few Subjects here: 
te that the want of Treaſure here, to pay the Army, enforced 
te this Board to iſſue Victual to the Common Soldier, and 
* others, towards their pay, which did the ſooner exhauſt the 


*cers, not having relief that way, were reduced to great ex. 
*tremities, as had been formerly often repreſented thither ] P 


' 
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ce and therefore this Board, by the ſaid Letters, then moved, 
*that Treaſure might be ſent us ſpeedily, fo to redeem 
* the Officers from the Calamities they ſuffer d, and this 
Board from their unſupportable Clamours ; and to enable 
*the payment, in ſome part, in Money to the Common Sol- 
*dier; ſo to make the Victual we then expected, to hold out 
© the longer. | 

Ir was alſo by thoſe Letters then advertiſed thither, that 
te the extremities of the Officers of the Army had begotten ſo 
te much diſcontent amongſt them, as divers Colonels, and 
* others of them, preſented at this Board a Remonſtrance, 
e whereof a Copy was then ſent incloſed in the ſaid Letters; 
*which Remonſtrance did exceedingly trouble, and perplex 
Us, leſt it might beget ſuch diſtractions amongſt Us, as 
nce might give too much advantage to the Rebels. But, after 
gin- * full Debate thereof at this Board, it was here directed, that 
the in preſent, to render ſome Subſiſtence to the Officers un- 
and til Treaſure arriv'd forth of England, every Man in this 
o- City ſhould bring in half of his Plate, to be paid for it when 
| ©Treaſure arrived ; whereupon ſome Plate was brought in, 
| and applied towards the Army. This Board did alſo ſignify 
te by thoſe Letters, that without ſome ſpeedy relief forth of 
* England, the Burden here was become too heavy to be 
* borne; and therefore, in diſcharge of our Duty to God, to 
© our Gracious Soveraign, to that Kingdom, and to This, 
“We held our ſelves bound clearly to make known, that un- 
*lefs We were ſpeedily ſupplied from thence, with Money, 
* Arms, and Victual, it would be impoſſible for Us any far- 
ce ther to proſecute this War, or to preſerve from ſuddain 
*confuſion this State and Government: ſo highly did the 
te diſcontent of the Officers, and the diſorder of the Soldiers, 
«threaten Us, that it might be eaſily apprehended, what, in 
all human probability, muſt become of Us, when it was 
then evident, that here was no Money, nor any poſſibility 
© of procuring any in this City, when our Victuals were ſpent; 
*when a great part of the Army had no Arms; upon which 
te We doubted, and feared, for the reaſons in thoſe Letters 
*expreſs'd, that the Soldiers would make Prey of Us and 
this City at laſt; and when We ſaw that the deſtruQtion, 
* then threatned againſt Us, muſt then go farther, even to 
te the loſs of this Crown, and Kingdom; and to the highly 
er. and © endangering of that Kingdom alio; which, for the Honour 
auſt the} © of his Majeſty, and the Engliſh Nation, We by our faid 
er Of Letters deſired might, by the Witd-m of that Honourable 
oat ex © Houle, be ſpeedily prevented, by baltening away, with all 
hither ©poſlible ſpecd, Supply of Money, Arms, aud Victuals. 

«nll 1 Ee 2 By 
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*By other Letters of this Board, directed to Mr Speaker, 

ce and dated the ſaid twentieth of Fanuary 1642, it was adver- 
e tiſed thither, that it was become of abſolute neceſſity, that 
tc there ſhould be ſent Us from thence, ſpeedily, ſix hundred 
te light Geldings for Recruits, to be defaulked out of the en- 


ec tertainments of thoſe who ſhould receive them. By other 


e Letters from this Board, of the ſame date, directed to Mr 
te Speaker, it was ſignified thither, tuat We had contracted 
an Agreement here with Theodore Schout, and Jacob Ablin, 
** Merchants, that Anthony Tyrenes, in London, or Daniel Wi- 
ce brant in Amſterdam, ſhould receive ſeven thouſand eight 
* hundred fourſcore and thirteen pounds three ſhillings; for 


«which the ſaid Theodore and Jacob, had undertaken, by 


© their agreement with Us, to buy in Holland, and to Tranſ- 
te port from thence hither, at their own charge and adventure, 
*. — proportions of Arms mention d in a Docquer, then 
«ſent incloſed in our ſaid Letters; and they undertook ſo to 
© ſecure it by inſurance, and provide ſuch a Ship of force, as 
We might be aſſured to have all thoſe Arms arrive here 
te hy the tenth of March now laſt paſt. And We, by our ſaid 


Letters er, be ſought that the ſaid ſum of ſeven thou- 


5 ce viſions might arrive here by the tenth of March; that we 


* ſand eight hundred fourſcore and thirteen pounds three ſhil- 
te lings might, by order of that Honourable Houle, be ſpeedi- 
ly paid to the ſaid Tyrenes, or Wibrant, that thoſe Pro- 


e might not loſe the advantage of the then next Spring, for 
* recovering of ſuch of the Sea Ports, and other places of im- 


© portance, as the Rebels had gotten; and for proceeding effe- 


* Qtually in this War. Thoſe Letters alſo mov d for other pro- 
« viſions of War, which We conceiv'd might be had in E 

© land in reaſonable time. And We then ſent a Docquet of 
*thole alſo; deſiring earneſtly they might be ſent us ſpeedi- 
*ly. And although there was an Agent ſent from hence in 
* November 1641, to ſollicite the diſpatches ſent from hence, 


* 
- 


ho attended at London, when theſe our Letters were ſent 


< hence; yetof ſo great importance was that diſpatch, requiring 


e inſtant and ſpeedy Anſwer and Supply from thence, as We 


«* adjudged ir neceſſary to give ſpecial Inſtructions to the Lord 
* Conway, and others (beſides that Agent then there attend- 
e ing) to move his Majeſty, and ſollicite the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, to haſten unto Us, with all poſſible Speed, the Provi- 


E ſions in thoſe Letters contain'd: and that there might no- 


te thing be omitted, that by ſollicitation could be obtain d, 

tethere were Agents alſo ſent thither from the Army to ſolli- 

te cite for them. By Letters from this Board of the twentieth 

*of February 1642, directed to Mr Speaker; We 2 
| cc re 
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*fired, with all poſſible earneſtneſs, that the Proviſions of all 


forts, expreſſed in thoſe three Letters of the twentieth of 


January, and the Docquets therewith ſent, might be haſten d 
to us, and that the ſaid {even thouſand eight hundred four- 
*ſcore and thirteen pounds three ſhillings, for Arms to be 
1 3 in Holland, might be ſpeedily paid. And in thoſe 
laſt Letters We again ſigniſied our miſerable, and unſpeak- 
able want of Victuals, Arms, Munition, Money, Shoes, and 
* other Neceſſaries; and that if the Supplies We moved for, 
came not ſpeedily, We were e in danger to be 
*as much devour d by our own wants, as by the Sword of the 
Rebels; and that our want of Corn was to much the more, 
in regard that, in confidence to be plentifully ſupplied forth 
*of England, We cauſed great de e to be made of Corn; 
there being indeed nothing conducing more to the deſtru- 
* &ion of the Rebels, than the burning of all Corn. 

Ws allo then ſignified the neceſſity of ſending a farther 
* ſupply of Powder, and Match; and We declar'd, that no 
words could ſufficiently expreſs the greatneſs of the danger 
We ſhould incur, if our Supplies came not Speedily : that 
e the Plate brought in, amounted not to one thouſand two 
hundred pounds; a Sum very inconſiderable towards Relief 
*of the Officers, By Letters of this Board of the 25h f 
February 1642, directed to M* Speaker, We ſignified, that 
© when our means from thence failed, and our Credits could 
* hold out no longer, We were conſtrain d, towards Relief 
© of the Army, to force from the Proteſtant Merchants here, 
iſþ as Strangers, not only the Commodities 
they had brought hither, but the Native Commodities allo; 
*undertaking to them that they ſhould receive Payment at 
“London; which failing, that thoſe that would ſupply Us, 
* were diſhearten'd, and durſt not come hither with Com- 
te modities; wherefore We again, by thoſe Letters, beſought 
ee ſpeedy ſupply from thence ; declaring that otherwiſe, the 


* Army, and We, mult periſh; and fo far We were tranſported 


«with grief, in the conſideration of the high Extremitics of 
te this Kingdom, and Army, as We did, by thoſe Letters, la- 


e nent for the ſhame and diſhonour, which We then foreſaw 


«would reflect upon the Engliſh Nation; if then, after ſo 


| Jong and often forewarnings, given by Us to that Honou- 


*rable Houſe, this Kingdom were loſt, and that for want of 
« Supplies from thence ; wherein We then declar d, that ail 
*the comfort left us, was, that We had done our parts, and 
* diſcharged our duties to God, to his Majcity, and to all his 
*Kingdoms, who muſt have born their parts with us in ſo 
© heavy a loſs, 
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ce B y Letters from this Board dated the 23d of March 1642, 

ce directed to Mi Speaker, We ſignified that our wants en- 
* forced us to diſtribute the Soldiers, for their Victuals, in 
te and throughout this City and Suburbs; which, We ſignified, 
* could not long hold, conſidering the Poverty of this place; 
«2nd therefore to avoid utter Confuſion, We did again and 
*2gain beſcech moſt earneſtly, that, above all things, Vi- 
* ctuals and Munition might be ſent us ſpeedily; and that 


* Money, Arms, Cloaths, Shoes, and other Proviſions might 


« 41fo be ſent; declaring, that if they yet came ſpeedily, the 
Kingdom, and his Majeſty's Forces here, might be there- 


*by rede-m'd out of part of their diſtreſſes; and We en- 
*abled, by the bleſſing of God, to give his Majeſty ſuch an 


* account of this Kingdom, as would be for the Glory of the 
*King our Maſter, and the Honour of the Engliſh Nation, 
© in the ſubdaing this horrid Rebellion; which, by reaſon of 
* Our wants, and in no other reſpect, was then grown very 


te terrible: and We did again call for the Proviſions, moved 


*for by our ſeveral former Letters of the twentieth of Fa- 
*xuary, and twentieth of February, and for the Payment of 
© the ſeven thouſand eight nbd fourſcore and thirteen 
* pounds three ſhillings, for Arms to be provided in Hol- 


land, and thoſe alſo which We expect from London; de- 
te claring, that unleſs thoſe Supplies came, We ſhould be diſ- 
e abled fromdoing Service on the Rebels the then next Spring, 


ce or the then ſucceeding Summer; and muſt undoubtedly put 
te the Rebels into a Condition of prevailing againſt us, which 
We well believ'd, the Kingdom of England would never 
© have permitted againſt fo faithful Servants and valiant Sol- 


* diers, as his Majeſty yet had here. 


eg y thoſe Letters alſo We ſignified, that it was neceſſary 


e that there ſhould be here, at this Harbour of Dublin, by the 
te middle of April, at leaſt two Ships of good Strength; and 


* that the Ships deſign d for guarding the other parts of the 
c Coaſts of this Kingdom, ſhould be haſten'd away with all 


 *poflible Speed. By Letters from this Board directed to 


ce Me Speaker, dated the fourth of April 1643, We repreſented 


ec again the unſpeakable miſeries of the Officers and Soldiers, 


*for want of all things; and all thoſe made the more inſup- 
* portable, in the want of Food; and that this City was then 
te apparently found to be unable to help us, as it had for- 
* merly done; and repeated again, in as lively terms as We 


* could, the high Extremities fallen, and encreafing upon us; 


** declaring, that We were enforced to fee, who had any 
thing yet left him not taken from him, to help us; and that 


c although there were but few ſuch, and ſome poor Merchants, 


«* whom 
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* whom We had formerly, by the Law of Neceſſity, utterly 
© undone; yet, that We were forced to wreſt their Commo- 
*dities from them: That there were few here, of our ſelves 
* or others, that had not felt their parts in the inforced ri- 
*« gour of our proceedings towards preſerving the Army; and 
„We earneſtly defir'd, that his Majeſty, and the Engliſh 
Nation, might not ſuffer fo great, if not irrecoverable pre- 
« jadice and diſhonour, as muſt unavoidably be the conſe- 


* quence of our not being Reliev'd ſuddainly ; but that yet, 


*although it were then even almoſt at the point to be too 
late, Supplies of Victuals, and Munition, in preſent might 
ebe haſten d hither, to keep Life, until the reſt might fol- 
«low; declaring alſo, that there was no Victual in the Store, 
te and that there would not be an hundred Barrels of Powder 


left, when tlie out Garriſons, as they mult then inſtantly 


have been, were ſupplied; and that the reſidue of our Pro- 
* viſions muſt alſo come ſpeedily after, or otherwiſe that Eng- 
* land could not hope to ſecure Ireland, or ſecure Themſelves 
*2gainſt Ireland; but in the loſs of it, muſt look for ſuch 
*Enemies from hence, as would perpetually diſturb the Peace 
*of his Majeſty, and his Kingdom of England; and among 
them, by Sea and Land, as We had often formerly repre- 
e ſented thither; which miſchiefs We ſignified might yet be 
te prevented, if We were but then forthwith enabled, from 
**thence, with means to overcome this Rebellion. 

Ms then alſo again renew'd our requeſts for the Provi- 
cc ſions, mention d in our Letters of the twenticth of Fanuary, 
*and for the payment of the ſeven thouſand eight hundred 
te fourſcore and thirteen pounds three ſhillings, for Arms to 
*be provided in Holland, beſides thoſe We expected from 
* London; We then alſo ſent, incloſed in our Letters to 


“Mr Speaker, a Copy of writing, ſign'd by ſundry Officers of 
*the Army, which was in a Style threatning much danger; 


4-29 


«whereby appear'd the high neceſſity of haſtning Treaſure 


© hither to pay them, and the reſt of the Officers, and pro- 
* vide Victual for the Soldiers. On the 10 of April 1643, 
We receiv'd Letters from Mi Speaker, of the ſeventeenth 
* of March, in Anſwer to our Letters of the 20h and 25 of 
February. Thoſe Letters from Me Speaker, adviſed free 
* Trade and Truck to be given to Merchants, by taking our 
* Native Commodities, that cannot be Manufactur'd here, 
te for their Corn, and other Victuals, and carrying them into 
e England, or other places not prohibited. And by our Let- 
te ters directed to Mr Speaker, dated the 229 of April, in An- 
*ſwer to his ſaid Letters of the ſeventeenth of March, We 


* made it appear, that That deſign could not hold to derive 
On Ecs benefit 
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ce benefit to this Army. By thoſe our Letters We ſignified 

*alſo, that the neceſſities of the Army till preſſed us, by 
ce degrees, to break the Merchants here, by wreſting their 
Commodities from them, upon promiſe of {ſatisfaction in 
* England: that the failing of that fatisfation in England, as 
ce it had undone Them, ſo had it infinitely prejudiced the 
«Service here: that We engaged tlie 2 of this State to 
* procure payment to many others, out of the next Treaſure 
ce that wall arrive forth of England (which Courſes though 
ce very hard, did help us for a time) that when thoſe failed, 
* We begun at our ſelves, then at others, then at all Frater- 
*nirties, and Corporations, as Bakers, Brewers, Butchers, 
te Vintners, and the like; then at all particular Perſons ob- 
e ſerv'd to have any viſible ſubſtance, not being able to ſpare 
poor Men, who (to gain a poor living) made profeſ- 
e ſion, ſome of felling Hot Waters, and ſome of Cutting 
* Tobacco: that in the end, all other means failing, We had 
* recourſe to the only Native Commodity, Hydes ; ſeiſing on 
*all that could be found, either on Ship-board, ready to be 
* exported hence ( with purpole in ſome of the owners of 
ce them to return Victuals hither ; which We were not able 
* to wait for) or on Shore prepared for Ship-board ; and made 
te uſe of them to get the Army in a few days Bread, ſtil] hoping 
< proviſions of Victual might come to keep them alive; which 
*did draw upon us infinite Clamours. 5 

Ax o by the faid Letters We earneſtly beſought, that be- 
ce fore We ſhould be utterly ſwallow'd up in the Confuſion 


 *of Affairs, wherewith We were beſet, the deſtruction of 


*this State, and Army, and Kingdom, being then no leſs 
*feared to ariſe from the Army, though ſent hither for their 
te preſervation, than from the . of the Rebels, if that Ho- 
* nourable Houſe would not look back into all our ſeveral 
Letters ſent thither, which We then declar'd ſhould for 


*eyer acquit us before God, and the World; as having 


«diſcharged our duties to God, to his Majeſty, and to this 
his Kingdom, in fully, and timely, and often repreſenting 


*rhither the evils then ready to ſeiſe upon this State, the Ar- 


* my, and the Kingdom, and the means of preventing them; 


© yet at laſt they would be pleaſed to review our ſaid ſeveral 


Letters of the 20" and 25h of February, of the 20th of 
te January, 23d of March, and F 1 of April, We then alſo 


 <{1gnifed that the Soldiers, preſſed through wants, attempted 


*Tumults, and Mutiny, plunder'd divers of the Inhabitants 
of this City, as well Engliſh, and Proteſtants, as others: 
e that We apprehended thoſe diſorders but beginnings of 
*what, We doubted, would then ſhortly enſue, even the 

| ce Ranſack 
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*Ranſack of this City, if by ſupplies forth of England, it 
te were not prevented: that then there would be no refuge 
left, either for the Army, or other Engliſh here: that We 
ce were not able to {end out the Soldiers, for want of Money 
ce to furniſh ordinary neceſſities, and of Ammunition: where- 
e fore We then again earneſtly moved, that ſome means 
* might be found for complying with our deſires, in thoſe 
*our ſeveral Letters expreſſed ; certifying, that the State of 
“Affairs here, could not poſſibly admit the leaſt deterring ; 
*and that no help was to be expected from hence; as We 


had often, and fully, in former Letters, ſignified thither: 


*that if it were not immediately ſupplied forth of England 


«with Powder, We ſhould not be able to defend our felves, 


* or offend the Rebels; and that abore ali things, Munition, 
“Money, and Victuals, werc, of neceſſity to be ſent in the 
*firſt place; and the other Proviſions to be ſent after, which 


_ «allo we certified moſt ncedtul to be done with all poſſible 


© ſpecd. | 

By our Letters of the ſixth of May 1643, dircted to 
e Mr Speaker, We ſignificd how neceflary it was, that the 
te intended Eſtabliſhment ſhould be confider'd there, and put 
e into ſuch a way as to be made perfect, and receiving his 
* Majcſty's gracious Approbation, might be ſent hither ; 
* which We deſir'd to be haſten'd, that the Officers, who 


e daily labour in the Publick Services, might the better know 


* what they are to have; of which Eſtabliſhment We have 
te not yet had any return. By our Letters to Me Speaker of 
the eleventh of May 1643, We ſignified, that although by 
«Letters from Mi Speaker dated the 12h day of March, it 
*was Advertiſed hither, that ſix weeks Proviſion of Victuals, 
*for each Province, was in preparing, yet that it was not 
*come, or if it was come, that it was a ſupply far below 

that which was neceſſary to be then {ent hither. And We 
*then again repeated the miſerable Condition of this Army, 


through want of all things, eſpecially Money, Victuals, 


* Cloaths, Arms, and Munition: that there were not above 
«forty Barrels of Powder in the Store (a mean and inconſi- 


e derable quantity for this Army, on whom _—_ the pre- 
| ſervation of the Kingdom) and We again deſir d, in caſe 


of fo high and eminent danger, and that with all poſſible 
*importunity, that a courſe might be then inſtantly taken 
for haſtning away Powder with all ſpeed, and that the 
© other Proviſions alſo of all forts, mention'd in our former 
ſeveral Letters of the 20 of Fantary, 20%, and 25 7h of 
© February, the 23d of March, and the Ih, and 224 of April, 
n mighe be alſo haſten'd away; and that the ſeren thoulan | 

| | * cight 
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eight hundred and fourſcore and thirteen pounds threc 
ce ſhillings, for Arms to be provided in Holland, beſides thoic 
* We expected from London, might be paid. Ek 
_ «By thoſe Letters alſo We ſignified, that We could not 
* but lament our misfortune, and the diſhonour reflecting on 
*the Engliſh Nation, that the Seaſon of the year ſhould be 
* ſo farenter'd into, and yet (notwithſtanding all the repre- 
ec ſentations, often, and timely enough made thither of Af- 
*fairs here) no means put into our Power to make uſe 
ce thereof, in a vigorous proſecution of the War; but in- 
**ſtead thereof, notwithſtanding all the endeavour and in- 


duſtry here uſed to prevent it, We then beheld our ſelves 


*ſunk deeply into a Gulph of Confuſion, and Diſtreſs of 
* Afﬀairs, being equally in danger to be devour'd through our 


te wants, or to he deſtroyed by the Rebels, for want of need- 


*ful Habiliments of War to enable our Defence, as had 
te been formerly often and fully declared thither ; and there- 
*fore We again preſſed to be redeem'd from the terrible- 


neſs of our Condition, by ſuch timely acceſſions of Sup- 


replies forth of England, as were contain d in our faid former 
* diſpatches, 

*By our Letters to M-: Speaker, dated the ſixteenth of May 
© 1643, We deſired that 320! might be paid there, as We had 
ce formerly deſired, for tundry cad neceſſary for the 
* Chirurgions of this Army; there being a great want there- 
* of for the Cures of wounded Men. And then We ſent, 
* and employ d Str Thomas Wharton Knight, a Member of 
« this Army, purpoſcly to ſollicite the means of our Relief, 
that ſo We might omir nothing that We conceiv'd might 
*conduce to the haſtning of our expected Supplies. And 
«by our Letters of the ſixteenth of May, then ſent to Mr 
Speaker, We ſignified, that the Kingdom was then in more 
danger than ever to be forced out of our hands, for want of 
*timely Supplies out of England; and We deſir d moſt 


© earneltly, that his diſpatch might be haſten'd for our pre- 


* ſervation, that, if it were poſſible, the King, and Kingdom 
* of England, might yet then be preſerv'd from that irreco- 
et verable prejudice and diſhonour, which muſt neceſſarily ac- 
* company, and follow the loſs of this Kingdom. 
*AxD here We may not omit to mention, that We pre- 


te yailed with divers Perſons to advance Proviſions to us, at 
ſeveral times, to anſwer the crying neceſſities of this Ar- 
*my; and to ſome, We gave our Bills, in nature of Bills of 
* exchange, and to others, our own Bonds, undertaking re- 
© payment at London by the Parliament there; which We 


* did in confidence to find ready payment there accordingly N 
| «an 
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te and We do not yet hear that thoie Bills of exchange, or 
«Bonds, are yet paid there; but We ſind ſome of the Parties 
ready to Sue, and Implead us here, for thoſe Debts, though 
«contracted only for the Publick Service. 

% Wul cu proceeding of this Board, from time to time, 
*We thus at large deduce, that fo it may appear fully that 
«We have diſcharg'd thoſe duties which We owe to his Ma- 
e jeſty, and to the truſt of his Majeſty's Affairs here, in re- 
«preſenting thither fully, and timely, and often, the wants 
te and extremities to which this Kingdom and Army were re- 
*qduced, and the means requiſite to be {ent for relief and pre- 
*ſervation of both; and yet in all that time, namely from the 
*ſaid twentieth day of Fanuary, 1642, to the tenth of June, 
*1643, which is the day of the date of our Letters, to which 
yours of the fourth of Fuly is an Anſwer, or from that time 
*to this, there arriv'd here, as {ent from the Parliament of 
* England, towards the relief of this Army, and for mainte- 
*nance of this War, but the particulars following, viz. Forty 
*nine thouſand two hundred forty eight pounds of Butter; 
*forty nine thouſand fix hundred forty nine pounds of Cheeſe; 
* four hundred forty ſeven Barrels and a halt of Wheat, and 
Rye; three hundred threeſcore and ſeven Barrels of Peale; 
*and three hundred fifty fix Barrels of Oats; allo five hun- 
*dred Suits of Cloaths, one thouſand Caſſocks, two thou- 
*{and eight hundred and eighteen Caps, alſo eight and 
*twenty hundred three quarters and one pound of Match; 
*thirty eight hundred two quarters and nine pound of Shot, 
*and three hundred threeſcore and fourteen Barrels of Pow- 
ce der; of which Proviſions of Munition, there were three 
* hundred and one and forty Barrels of Powder, and five hun- 
*dred fifty five pound two quarters and four and twenty 
** pound of Match, which was the Munition We had con- 
c tracted for here, and in the way, coming from Holland, 
* was intercepted at Sea, and carried to Calais, and afterwards 
*ſet free there by the mediation of his Majeſty, and the 
* Houſes of Parliament in England; but the price thereof 
*ſtands charg d on the ſaid Houſes of Parliament. 

*Tx1s was not above a weeks Proviſion, or thereabouts, 
*of Victuals, for the Army in Lemfler, being fifteen Regi- 
ments of Foot, and twenty two Troops of Horſe, and four 
Troops of Dragoons, beſides Train of Artillery, and four 
hundred Firelocks; fo as certainly there was a failure in 
*ſupplying us, and that failure was not occaſion d through 
any negle& on our parts, in not repreſenting thither the 
*wants and extremities endured by this Army; and the 
means of their Supply is, as We conceive, very o_ 9 | 

thoſe 
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* thoſe ſeveral diſpatches ſent from us to M* Speaker. And 
* ſecing, that the charge of this War was reterr'd to, and 
te undertaken by the Houſes of Parliament of England, and 
te that by thoſe diſpatches they fully underſtood the Condi- 
ce tion of Affairs here, We offer it to any Man's Conſidera- 
ce tion, whether or no We had not ult cauſe to conceive , 
*and accordingly to expreſs in that Act of Council, that our 
* difficulties, which were neceſſary to be mention d in that 
ce Act, were occaſion d through the failure of the Houſes of 
ce Parliament in England. 

AN D whereas you write, that the Lords and Commons 
*in Parliament do believe We have ſent Copies of our ſaid 
Letters, and Act of Council to his Majelty, it is true, that 
* We have ſo done, and therein acquitted our ſelves towards 


that Duty which We owe Him; and had failed in our 


Duties, if We had done otherwiſe. But how from chat, as 
Wie conceive, neceſſary and true expreſſion of ours in the 
te ſaid Act of Council, or from our ſending a Copy thereof, 
and of our faid Letters to his Majeſty, there can be any 


Ijuſt cauſe to ſuſpect (as your Letters ſeem to infer) there 


eis luch an impious deſign now on foot, as your Letters 


te mention, We confeſs We do not underſtand, or any de- 
*{ign at all other than the needful ſettling here of the Im- 


_ poſition in Nature of an Exciſe, in thoſe our Letters and 


Act of Council mention d; without which this Army could 
*not have ſubſiſted to this time; and was preſſed by the 
Committee from the Parliamen here, but then avoided ; 
* our hopes being then more, and our neceſſities not ſo great 
*as they were when we laid it. And as We find by your 
Letters, that the Lords and Commons in Parliament there 
* have done us the right, by your ſaid Letters, to ſignify that 


they cannot think We intended by that expreſſion, to far- 


ther the deſign in your Letters mention'd, fo We hold it 
*neceffary to declare, that We neither have forgotten, nor 
*can forget, the preſent Condition of that Kingdom; but 
We have a long time beheld, and ſtill behold, and lament 
*with bleeding Hearts, the woful Condition of that King- 
dom, and how God's Hand is ſtill ſtretch'd out againſt us, 


in thoſe heavy Diſtractions there; yet We Comfort our 


© {elves with hope, that God, in mercy to his Majeſty, and 
*to all his Kingdoms and People, will at length, in his own 
* good time, anſwer the Prayers and Tears of us his Ma- 
© jeſty's Servants, and many thouſand of others his good Sub- 
jects there, and here, continually pour'd out for his Ma- 
**1eſtv, and his Kingdom, in removing that heavy Judgment, 
* and ſettling Peace and Tranquility there, to the Glory o 
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te God, the Honour of his Majeſty, and the joynt Happineſs 
* of all his Subjects, in all his Kingdoms and Dominions. 
Nox have We forgotten the Supplies of all forts ſent hi- 


ce ther by the Parliament, but do very well remember them. 


© But We confeſs We know not, what relief coming hither 
© hath been taken away, either by Sea or Land, or by whom, 
e or what diſcouragement hath been given them in return: 


«Only we have heard, that the Shipping, employed by the 


ce Rebels at Wexford, did give them ſome interruption at Sea; 


of this Kingdom: and the {aid Ship bound hither from 
« Holland with Munition, which We had contracted for here, 
e was intercepted at Sea, and carried to Calais, and afterwards 
<*{et free there, by the mediation of his Majeſty and the 
* Houles of Parliament in England. And We find that ſome 
e Ships, ſent hither it ſeems ar firſt with Proviſions from Lon- 


don, and other Ships bound hither with Proviſions on pri- 


*vate Mens Adventures, were taken away even from this 
* Harbour, a few days before the Ceſſation of Arms here, as 


they were coming in, and carried to Leverpool, by one Cap- 


*rain Dausk a Perſon employ'd by the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment there, in the Command of a Ship, and that Ship com- 
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<and that was occaſion d by negle& of duty in thoſe who 
© Commanded the Ships deſign d for the Guard of the Coaſts 


e manded by Daush,, and other 24. employ d at Leverpocl, 


* do now, and have a long time ſtay d on that fide, laden with 


* proviſion of Victuals, Coals, and other neceſſary relief bound 


© from thence hither to be ſold; which, if they had arriv'd 


chere, would have brought great relief to this Army, and the 


* Inhabitants in this City, though on the Adventure of the 


*Bringers; which We hold neceſſary to repreſent thirher, to 


ce the end that their uncharitableneſs towards thoſe poor Men 
e that would Adventure hither to telieve us, and their inhu- 


L manity towards this diſtreſſed Army, and City, and —＋ 


* of his Majcity's Proteſtant Subjects therein, might appear ſo 
* as they, or others, may not preſume hercafter to offend in 


— 
Ap whereas you write, that We ſhould not conceive 
e that only the Charge of this War was referr'd to, and under- 


* taken by the Parliament, as if their part were to be our 
© Bankers, only to provide Monies for Us to ſpend, and were 
*not to adviſe, and direct the managing of the War; We 


ce there to be Bankers for Us; but did eſteem them, as thoſe 
cc to whom the King our Maſter referr'd the Charge of this 
© War, and to whom, as fo cntruſted by his Majeſty, this 
“Board, from time to time, made application; and if any ad- 

5 | | vice 


* confels We neither did, nor do conceive the Parliament 
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*yice had come from them, concerning the managing of the 
*War, We ſhould have endeavour'd to have made the beſt 
ce uſe thereof, for the furtherance of his Majeſty's Service herc. 
* And here We hold it neceſſary to declare, that when We un- 
derſtood, that his Majeſty, at the humble defire of the Lords 
* and Commons of Parliament in England, had, in April 1642, 
te granted a Commiſſion to ſome Members of both Houſes, 
* for ordering and diſpoſing all matters there, for the defence, 
ce relief, and recovery of this Kingdom; and that his Majeſty 
* Commanded all his Officers, Miniſters, and Subjects of his 
* Kingdom of England and Ireland, to be obedient, aiding, 
«and aſſiſting to the ſaid Commiſſioners in the due execution 
* of the ſaid Commiſſion; and that by his Majeſfy's inſtructi- 
© ons, annexed to the ſaid Commiſſion, his Majelty gave it in 
* charge to thoſe Commiſſioners, to advertiſe his Lieutenant of 
© Ireland, the Council, and other Governours and Command- 
c ers here, what they conceiv'd to be needful for the proſe- 
te cution of the War in the beſt manner for the defence of 
this his Kingdom, and caſe of the great Charges and Ex- 
ce pences, which, by occaſion of this Rebellion, lay upon his 
- boring Subjects of his Kingdom of Exgland: We therefore, 
ce by our letters of the ſeventh of June 1642 directed to thoſe 
* his Majeſty's Commiſhoners, beſought, among other things, 
*preſent and particular dire&ion for the proſecution of the 
* War; which yet We have not receiv'd: only We had ad- 
c vice from thence, to ſend ſome forces into Connaught; which 
«was done; and for ſending ſome Forces into Munſter, 
* which, by Our Letters of the thirteenth of September 1642 
*to the Commiſſioners there, We ſignified was nor poſſible 
ce for Us to do, unleſs We were plentifully ſupplied of thoſe 
«things, whereof the wants then certified thither did then 
«difable Us. FFF 
<CoOnCERNING the Commiſſion in your Letters men- 
ce tion d, it was not to hear what the Rebels would ſay, or 


c E for their own advantage, as your Letters mention; 
cc 


ut his Majeſty having receiv'd an humble Petition, in the 

ce name of the Recuſants of Ireland, defiring to be heard, his 
_ « Majeſty thought it not unjuſt, or inconvenient for him, to 
© receive from them what they could fay unto him ; to whom 
te they inſinuated that they would yet yield due obedience. 
And therefore his Majeſty, by his Commiſſion under the 
Great Seal of England (wherein he declared his extreme de- 
ce teſtation of the odious Rebellion, which the Recuſants of 
© Ireland have, without any ground or colour, raiſed againſt 
* Him, his Crown, and Dignity) Authoriſed ſome of his Mi- 
© niſters here, to hear at large what the Petitioners * 
| | cc ay, 
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et ſay, or propound; which his Majeſty, by the ſaid Commiſ- 
« ſion, directed that the Petitioners, or the principal of them, 
ce Authoriſed by the reſt, ſhould ſer down in writing under 
« their hands; and the Commiſſioners to ſend the fame to his 
« Majeſty; whereupon his Majeſty by the faid Commiſſion 
te declar'd, he would take ſuch farther conſideration, as ſhould 


*be juſt, honourable, and fit for his Majeſty : and that that 


e Courle gave not the leaſt interruption to the proceeding of 
*the War, appears by this, that on the eighteenth of March 


(being in the time the Commiſſioners, Authoriſed by his 


* Majeſty, gave meeting to thoſe of the other fide, upon thar 
* Commithon ) the Lord Marquis of Ormond, though one of 
«© thoſe Commiſſioners, in his return from Roſſe with about 
© two thouſand five hundred Foot, and five hundred Horſe 
* of his Majeſty's Army, fought with the Army of the Re- 
* bels, conſiſting of about fix thouſand Foot, and fix hundred 
«and fifty Horle, and obtain d a happy and glorious Victory 
«againſt them; and the Rebels Army being Defeated, and 


«wholly Routed, and their Baggage and Munition ſeiſed 


© on, his Majeſty's Forces lodged that night where they had 
© gained the Victory, as by former Letters of this Board, of 
*the fourth of April 1643, directed to M Speaker, We for- 
te merly ſignified thither: which We thus repeat, to manifeſt 
te that that Commiſhon, or the Meeting thereupon, gave not 
* any manner of interruption to the proceeding of the War. 
*CONCERNING the Letters you mention, to diveſt the 
Committee of both Houſes there, of an Authority given them 
* by both Houſes, We remember that his Majeſty, by his 
*Letters of the third of February 1642, n that the 
te then Juſtices and Council had admitted, without His order 


*or knowledge, to fit in Council with them in this his King- 


ce dom, M* Robert Goodwin and M* Reynolds, and that thereby 
e they were become ſo bold, as to take upon them to hear 
«and Debate of Matters Treated of in Council, his Majeſty, 


ce by his faid Letters, ſignified by his expreſs Command, that 


te they ſhould not be permitted to fat, or be preſent any more 


Eat his Majeſty's Council Table here; bur if they had any 


te buſineſs, his Majeſty willed, that they ſhould attend as others 
e of their Quality: which his Majeſty's pleaſure was humbly 
© obeyed by his faid Jultices, and Council, with that Duty 
* and Submiſſion, which was due from them to his Royal 


Commands. And as his Majeſty, by his ſaid Letters re- 


< quired, that, if thoſe Perſons had any buſineſs, they ſhould 


« attend, as others of their Quality; ſo, if they had afterwards 
tc offer d any buſineſs at this Board, they ſhould have been 


c heard therein: which was alſo ſignified to them before their 
"Ne departure 
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ce departure hence. And now, upon this occaſion, We having 
te peruſed the Copies they deliver d at this Board, of the Order 
ce of both Houſes Dated the ſixth of October 1642, and of their 
ce Inſtructions, do find indeed, that, by the {aid Order, the ſaid 
«Robert Reynolds, and Robert Goodwyn, were to have the Cre- 
ce dence, Power, and Eſteem of a Committee ſent hither by the 
« Advice, and Authority of both Houſcs of Parliament; and 
«that, by the ſaid Inſtructions, they were to be admitted to 
ce be preſent, and Vote at all Conſultations concerning the 
« War; yet there is nothing in the ſaid Order, or Inſtructions, 


ee for admitting them to fit, or be preſent at his Majeſty's 


* Council Table; which is that which his Majeſty, by his 


c ſaid Letters, required, ſhould not be permitted; which can- 


te not be conceivd to be a divelting them of any Authority 
ce given them by both Houſes. | 

ce AN o as to the late Alteration of Government here, ex- 
ce preſſed in your Letters, although his Majeſty in his high 
ce wiidom adjudged it fit to alter one of thoſe Governours, 
* which he had placed here, which was no more than He, 
© and his Royal Predeceſſors had uſually done in all Ages, as 
* often as they thought fit, yet that made no alteration in the 
«© Government; but it in all times continued, and ſtill con- 
te tinues the ſame, though in other Perſons. | 

«Ty AT part of your Letters which declares, that you are 
© forbidden to tell Us what Supplies of Money, Victual, Am- 
© munition, and other Neceſſaries, were then in a good for- 
te wardnels to be {cnt hither for the ſupport of the Officers, 
ce and Soldiers here, requires no Anſwer on Our parts, other 
© than this truth, that they are not yet arriv'd here. Con- 


ce cerning Mountroſs's Letter to Colonel Crawford, We know 


*« of no Treaſon to be diſcover'd thereby; but for the Sea 
te Captains in = Letters mention'd, it is certain that their 
ce neglects and miſdeeds deſerve puniſhment, which We de- 
te fire they may find rather to their correction, than to their 


e ruin. 


“Tus We have given Anſwer to thoſe parts of your 
te Letters, which, We conceiv'd, concern'd Us; whereby, We 
< hope, both Houſes of Parliament there will now remain ſa- 
ce rished, as in the neceſſity and juſtice of our Actions, ſo in 
ee the truth and candour of our Intentions, in thoſe particulars 
* to which your faid Letters ſeem to take exception. And fo 
te We remain, 


From his Majeſty's Caftle of Dublin 28% of Od. 1643. 
* Your Lordſhips very loving Friends, 
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Jo. Borlaſ-. Hen. Tichborne. Rich. Bolton. Canc. 
La. Dallin. Ormond. Roſcommon. 
Ant. Midenſis. Ed. Brabazon. Char. Lambert. 
Geo. Shurley. Ger. Lowther. Tho. Rotherham. 
Fr. Willoughby. Tho. Lucas. Fa. Ware. 

G. Wentw:rth. 


Tus diſtractions in Ireland being, by means of the Ceſ- 
fation, in ſome degree allayed, and both Parties having time 
to breathe, the King, in the next place, confider'd how he 
might apply that Ceſſation to the 3 of his Affairs 
in England. One. of the principal Motives that induced that 
Ceſſation, was the miſerable State of the Army there, ready, 
through extreme wants, to disband ; fo that there being now 
leſs uſe of them there, and an impoſſibility to keep them, his 
Majeſty had it only in his Election, whether he ſhould ſuffer 
them there to disband, and diſpoſe of themſelves as they 
thought fit, which could not be without infinite diſorder, and 
might probably prove as much to his particular diſſervice; 
or whether he ſhould draw over ſuch a Number as might be 
ſafely ſpared, to his own Alſiſtance in England ; to which he 
was iced, that the devotion, and affection of moſt of the 
principal or conſiderable Officers there, chcarfully inclined ; 
and of this latter he made little ſcruple to make choice, when 
he was not only inform'd of the preparations and readineſs in 
Scotland, to invade this Kingdom; but that they had called 
oyer their old General, the Earl of Leven, who Commanded 
the Scots Forces in Ireland, and many other Officers and Sol- 
diers out of that Kingdom, to form and conduct their Arm 
into This; and that there were alſo Arts and Induſtry uſed, 
by ſome Agents for the Parliament, to perſwade the Exgliſp 
Officers likewile to bring over their Men for their Service. 


So that the King directed the Marquis of Ormond, to make The King 


choice of ſuch Regiments and Troops, as were neceſſary for 


be ſent for England. To which 1 Shipping was ſent; 
with direction that thoſe from, and about Dublin, ſhould be 
Shipp'd for Cheſter, to be joyn d to thoſe Forces under the 
Command of the Lord Capel; whereby he might be able to 
reſiſt the growing power of Sr William Bruertou ; who, by an 
addition of Forces from London, and with the Aſſiſtance of 
Sr Thomas Middleton, and St Fohu Gell, was grown very 
ſtrong ; being backed by Lancaſhire, which upon the matter 
was wholly reduced to the obedience of the Parliament : 
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and that the other Forces out of Munſter ſhould be landed at 
Briſtol, to be diſpoſed by the Lord Hopton ; who was forming 
a new Army, to oppole St Wiltiam Waller; who threaten'd 
an inroad into the Weſt; or rather to ſeek him out by vi- 
ſiting Hampſbire, and Suſſex, if the other were not ready to 
advancc. 
Tur Court at Oxford was much encreaſed by the Queen's 
Preſence, and the neceſſities were encreaſed with the expence. 
All correſpondence was abſolutely broken with London, in- 
ſomuch as a {worn Meſſenger of the Chamber, ſent to Lon- 
don with a Writ, and Proclamation for the Adjournment of 
the Term to Oxford, was apprehended as a Spy ( as hath 
been ſaid before) and executed by Martial Law ; and the 
two Houſes had cauſed a Great Scal to be made with the 
King's Image, and Inſcription, and put the ſame into the 
hands of Commiſſioners; and ſo the Courts were continued 
in Meſtminſter-Hall, for the diſpatch of Juſtice (as they call'd 
it ) as had been formerly, notwithſtanding the King's Pro- 
clamation. The money, which by the particular Perſons of 
all conditions had been very plentifully ſupplied in the be- 
ginning of the War, now near ſpent, and the ſtopping the in- 
tercourſe with London, had ſhut the door againſt farther Sup- 
ply; ſo that all Men were weary of the condition they were 
in, and expreſſed it as weary Men uſed to do in Murmurs 
and Complaints. And now all the hope was ia the Conven- 
tion of the Members of Parliament ; which being a new 
thing, ſuſpended the preſent indiſpoſition, and adminiſtred 
ſome expectation, what they, who came from all Quarters ot 
the Kingdom, would do. 
The Mem- ACCORDING to the King's Proclamation, the Members 
Ma, v of both Houſes of Parliament, who had withdrawn our of 
a Oxford, Conſcience and Duty from thoſe at Weſtminſter, appear d at 
Oxford at the day appointed; except ſuch as could not rea- 
ſonably be abſent from their Commands in the Counties, 
where the Armies were. They were graciouſly, and folemn- 
ly welcom'd by his Majeſty, with that Ceremony which is 
uſed at the opening of a Parliament; when his Majeſty told 
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fence of «2nd privy to his Intentions; and that he deſired to receive 
the Ni | 


Speech ro any Advice from them, which they thought would be ſuit- 
_ the ts the miſerable and diſtra&ed condition of the King- 
dom; in preſenting whereof, they ſhould uſe all that Par- 
te liamentary freedom which would be due to them if they 
te were with him at Weſtminſter, and which, with all their 
* other Privileges, they ſhould enjoy at Oxford, though oy 
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© Thar he had called them to be Witneſſes of his Actions, 
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*could not in the other place; with many expreſſions of 
grace towards them, and confidence in them. As ſoon as the 

had withdrawn to thoſe places which were aſſign'd to their 
Counſels, both Lords and Commons-enter'd upon the deli- 


berxation of all poſſible expedients, in order to Peace; moſt 


Men believing, according to the reaſon and conſcience of 


their own hearts, that the difficulty was greater, to diſpoſe 


thoſe at London to the honeſty and confidence of a Treaty, 


than, in that Treaty, to agree on ſuch Concluſions as might 


be ſatisfactory to all Parties; judging it impoſſible, that Men 
could deſire to bring ruine ind delolation upon their Country, 
if they were once perſwaded that it might be prevented with 
their own preſervation. But how to advance to any forma- 


lity, which probably might produce a diſpoſition to inter- 


_ courſe, appear d very hard. When they thought of adviſing 
the King to ſend a gracious Meſſage and Overture of the two 
Houſes, they preſently remember'd, and conſider'd, what his 


Majeſty had already done that way, and how ill returns of 
Reverence and Duty, he had receiv'd from them : That to 
the two laſt Meſſages he had ſent (it being not poſſible now 
to ſend any more gracious and obliging) they had never re- 
turn d Anſwer, and that they ſtill detain'd his laſt Meſſenger 


in ſtrict durance, after having expoled him to a Trial for his 


Life at a Court of War: That they had prohibited any kind 
of Addreſs to be made to them from his Majelty, except 


through the hands of the Earl of Eſſex their General. From 


thence thoſe at Oxford enter d upon the diſquitition, how they 


might engage his Lordſhip to the ſame thoughts and defires 


with them; to the which they eaſily believ'd, Experience, 


Obſervation, and Intereſt, would engage him. They per- 


ſwaded themſelves, that the principal ground which had hi- 
therto fruſtrated all Orertures from his Majeſty towards Peace, 


was the Conſcience thoſe at Weſtminſter had of their own 
guilt, and the jealouſy, that proceeded from thence, that no 


Peace could ſecure them, whilſt there was power left in his 
Majeſty ; but that they could not poſſibly ſuſpect the per- 
formance and exact obſervation of any agreement, which 
ſhould be concluded upon the N foe of all the King's 


Party; which muſt be {ccurity for the accompliſhment of it. 
From the reaſonableneſs of this Aſſertion, they entertain'd an 


Aſſurance, that the Earl of Eſſex would as greedily embrace 
the opportunity, and concur with them in promoting the 
Orerture ; which was all they deſired; for that would remove 
thoſe forms, which, as ſo many Rocks, were in the way. 
Hereupon the Lords and Commons, the Members of both 


, Houſes, reſolv'd to write a Letter to the Earl of Eſſex, in 
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their own Names, which, with the King's Conſent, was by 


Trumpet ſent to him, within four days after their meeting. 
The Letter was in theſe very Terms. 


M Lord, 


They ſends ©H1s Majeſty having, by his Proclamation of the 224 of 


Petter to the ce 


| Earl of 
Eſſex, 


e in the ſaid Proclamation, by theſe gracious Expreſſions, that 


December (upon the occaſion of the Invaſion threaten'd, 
te and in part begun, by ſome of his Subjects of Scotland) ſum- 


ce mon'd all the members of both Houſes of Parliament, to at- 


© tend him here at Oxford, We whoſe Names are underwrit- 
© ten, are here met and aſſembled, in obedience to thoſe his 
te Majeſty's Commands. His Majeſty was pleaſed to invite Us, 


ce his Subjects ſhould ſec, how willing he was to receive Ad- 
te vice, for the preſervation of the Religion, Laws, and Safe 

* of the Kingdom, and as far as in him lay, to reſtore it to it's 
* former Peace and Security (his chief and only end) from 


ee thoſe whom they had truſted ; though he could not receive 


te it in the _ where he appointed. This moſt gracious In- 
*yitation hath not only been made good unto Us, but ſe- 
*conded, and heighten'd by ſuch unqueſtionable Demon- 
ce ſtrations of the deep and Princely ſenſe, which poſſeſſes his 
* Royal heart, of the Miſerics, and Calamities, of his poor 
te Subjects, in this unnatural War, and of his moſt entire and 


* paſſionate Affections to redeem them from that ſad and de- 


* plorable condition, by all ways poſſible, conſiſtent either 
* with his Honour, or with the future Safety of the Kingdom, 
e that as it were impiety to queſtion the fincerity of them, ſo 
<were it great want of duty and faithfulneſs in Us (his Ma- 
te jeſty having vouchſafed to declare, that he did call Us to be 
te Witneſſes of his Actions, and Privy to his Intentions) ſhould 
We not teſtify, and Witneſs to all the world, the Aſſurance 
* We have of the piety and ſincerity of both. We being 
© moſt entirely ſatisfied of this truth, We cannot but confeſs, 


ee that amidſt our higheſt Afflictions, in the deep and piercing 


« ſenſe of the preſent miſeries and deſolations of our Country, 
cc and thoſe farther dangers threaten'd from Scotland, We are 
* at length erected to ſome chearful and comfortable thoughts, 
* that poſſibly We may yet (by God's mercy, if his * 


ce have not determin'd this Nation, for it's Sins, to total ruine 


* and deſolation) hope to be happy Inſtruments of our Coun- 
e tries redemption, from the miſerics of War, and reſtitution 
*ro the bleſſing of Peace. 


„Ax o We being deſirous to believe your Lordſhip, hows- 


e 
 *ever engaged, a Perſon likely to be Enlibly touch'd with 


cc theſe 
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ce theſe conſiderations, have thought fit to invite you to tliat 


part in this bleſſed work, which is only capable to repair all 
* our misfortunes, and to buoy up the Kingdom from ruine; 
*rhat is, by Conjuring you by all the obligations that have 


Power upon Honour, Conſcience, or Publick Piety, that lay- 


e ing to Heart, as We do, the inward bleeding Condition of 
cc 


pour Country, and the outward more menacing deſtruction 
cc 


by a Forreign Nation upon the very point of Invading it, 
*you will cooperate with us to it's preſervation, by truly 
<reprelenting to, and faithfully and induſtriouſly promoting 


with thoſe by whom you are truſted, this followiug moſt 


*{incere, and moſt earneſt deſire of ours; that they joyning 
*with us in a right ſenſe of the paſt, preſent, and more threat- 
te ning Calamities of this deplorable Kingdom, ſome Perſons 
*be appointed on either part, and a place agreed on, to Treat 
*of ſuch a Peace, as may yet redeem it from the brink of 
* Deſolation. 3 

T nHISs Addreſs We ſhould not have made, but that his 
* Majeſty's Summons, by which We are met molt graciouſly 
te proclaiming Pardon to all without exception, is evidence 
* enough, that his mcrcy and clemency can tranſcend all for- 
© mer provocations; and that he hath not only made us wit- 
te neſſes of his Princely Intentions, but honour'd us alſo with 


*the Name of being ſecurity for them. God Almighty direct 


*your Lordſhip, and thoſe to whom you ſhall preſent theſe 
<« our molt real deſires, in ſuch a Courſe as may produce that 
* happy Peace, and Settlement of the preſent Diſtractions; 


which is ſo heartily deſired, and pray'd for, by us, and 


* which may make us, 
. « Your Cc. 
From Oxford 29 of Fan. 1643. 


Tas Letter was Subſcribed by his Highneſs the Prince, 


the Duke of Tork, and three and forty Dukes, Marquiſſes, 


Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons, and one hundred and eighteen 
Members of the Houſe of Commons; there being ſuch expe- 


dition uſed in the diſpatch, that it was not thought fit to be 
deferr'd for a greater Subſcription: Albeit it was known that 


many Lords and Commoners were upon the way, who came 
within few days; and there were, at that time, near twenty 


Peers abſent with his Majeſty's leave, and employ d in his 
Affairs, and Armies, in the Kingdom; and ten at the fame 


time in the Parts beyond the Seas. So that the Numbers at 


London were very thin; for there were not above two and 
twenty Peers, who either far in the Parliament, or were en- 
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gaged in their Party ; that is to ſay, the Earls of Northumber- 
land, Pembroke, Eſſex, Kent, Lincoln, Rutland, Salisbury, Suffolk, 
Warwick, Mancheſter, Mulgrave, Denbigh, Stamford, Bulling- 
brook; the Lords Say, Dacres, Wharton, Grey of Wark, Wil- 
loughby of Parbam, Howard of Eſcrick, Rochfort, and Robarts ; 
who were preſent, or had Proxies there. 


Tur Trumpeter found the Earl of Eſex at his Houſe in 


London, where he was detain'd three or four days; during 
which time, the Committee of both Houſes, that Committee 


which they called the Committee of Safety for the two King- 


doms (the Scoriſh Commiſſioners being a part of it) reſorted 
to the Earl for his Advice: and in the end, the Trumpeter 
return d with this ſhort Letter to the Earl of Forth, the King's 


General | 


My Lord, 


Toe Earl of *©TREcCErv'D this day a Letter, of the 29th of this inſtant, 
Eſex “ from your Lordſhip, and a Parchment Subſcribed by the 


ro the Rare © Prince, Duke of Tork, and divers other Lords and Gentle- 


Forth, with cc 
the two fol- 


men; but it neither having Addreſs to the two Houſes of 


lawing Be- Parliament, nor therein, there being any acknowledgment 


clarations, 


* of them, I could not communicate it to them. My Lord, 


*the Maintenance of the Parliament of Englgnd, and of the 


* Privileges thereof, is that for which We are refolv'd to 


*ſpend our Blood; as being the foundation whereupon all 
**qur Laws, and Liberties are built. I ſend your Lordſhip 
* herewith a National Covenant, ſolemnly enter'd into by 


both the Kingdoms of England and Scotland; and a Decla- 


te ration paſſed by them both together, with another Decla- 
te ration of the Kingdom of Scotland, I reſt 
0 Your Lordſhip's Cc. 


W n aT the Covenant was, being the ſame particularly ſet 


down before, I need not mention; and the Declarations are 
as publick, and would be thought roo large to be in this place 


Inſerted, to the interruption of the thread of this diſcourſe ; 


yet it cannot be amiſs to make a ſhort Extract of ſome parti- 
cular heads, or concluſions of them; that the World may ſee 
what kind of reaſoning this time had introduced, and that 


An Exiratt 
of the De- 
elaration of 


the ig do m 


of Scotland, 


they were as bold with God as with the King. 

Tu a T Declaration of the Kingdom of Scotland alone, was, 
ro juſtify their preſent Expedirion into England; in which they 
ſaid, * It was moſt neceſſary, that every one, againſt all doubt- 
ing, ſhould be perſwaded in his mind of the lawfulneſs of 
*his Undertaking, and of the goodneſs of the Cauſe * 

| cc tain' | 
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ih *taind by him; which they faid was no other, than the good 
te of Religion in England, and the deliverance of their Brethren 
E out of the depths of Affliction ; the preſervation of their own 
. Religion, and of themſelves from the extremity of Miſery, 


*and the Safety of their Native King, and his Kingdoms, 
from deſtruction and deſolation. Any one of which (they m— 
1 <«{aid) by all Law divine, and humane, was too juſt cauſe of " 
raking of Arms; how much more, when all of them were | 
£ «joynd in one? And therefore, they wiſh'd any Man, who 
k «did withdraw, and hide himſelf in ſuch a Debate and Con- 
d 
r 
5 


**troverſy, to conſider, whether he were not a hater of his 
<* Brethren, againſt Chriſtian and Common Charity; an hater 
« of Himſelf and his Poſterity, againſt the law and light of 
Nature; an hater of the King, and his Kingdoms, againſt 
Loyalty, and common Duty; and a hater of God, againſt 
«all Religion, and Peace. | 
Tu EV ſaid, © The Queſtion was not, nor need they diſ- 
pute, whether they might propagate their Religion by 
e Arms; but whether, according to their power, they ought 
veto aſſiſt their Brethren in England, who were calling for 
de their help, and were ſhedding their Blood in defence of 
 <thar Power, without which Religion could neither be de- 
* fended, nor rcform'd ; nor unity of Religion with them, 
* and other Reform'd Kirks, be attained, So that, they ſaid, 
* the Queſtion was no ſooner rightly ſtated, but it was aſſoon 
*relolvd; and concluded, That the Lord would ſave them 
© from the curſe of Meroz, who came not to help the Lord againſt 
*tbe Mighty. They ſaid, the Queſtion could not be, as their 
e Enemies would make it, whether they ſhould enter into 
* England, and lift Arms againſt their own King, who had 
te promiſed and done as much, as might ſecure them in their 
© own Religion, and Liberties: but whether againſt the Po- 
e piſn, Prelatical, and Malignant Party, their Adherents pre- 
. vailing in England and Ireland, they were not bound to 
te provide for their own preſcrvation. That they might wells 1 
” — known, from their continual Experience, ever ſince 
< the time of their firſt Reformation, eſpecially after the two | 
*Kingdoms were united under one Head and Monarch, and 
ce from the Principles of their own Declarations, in the time 
cc of their late Troubles and Dangers, that they could not 
* long, like Goſhen, enjoy their light, if darkneſs ſhould co- 
«yer the face of other Reform'd Kirks: that Juda could 
te not long continue in Liberty, if Iſrael were led away in 
te Captivity; and that the Condition of the one Kirk and 1 
Kingdom, whether in Religion or Peace, muſt be com- 
“mon to both. . Ls 
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Fire and Sword, betwixt his Majeſty 
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Tn EV ſaid the Queſtion was not, Whether they ſhould 
ce preſume to be Arbitrators in the matter, now debated by 


te Parliament; which might ſeem to be forreign and extrin- 
ce ſecal to that Nation, and wherein they might be conceiv'd 
*to have no Intcreſt ; but, Whether, their Mediation and In- 
*terceſſhon being rejected by the one Side, upon hope of 
* Victory, or ſuppoſe by both Sides, upon Confidence of 


e their own ſtrength and {ſeveral Succeſſes, it were not their 


Duty, it being in their Power, to ſtop or prevent the Effu- 
ce ſion of Chriſtian Blood; or, Whether they ought not to en- 
*deavyour to reſcue their Native King, his Crown and Po- 


e ſterity, out of the midſt of ſo many dangers, and to pre- 


© ſerve his People and Kingdom from Ruine and Deſtruction. 
If every private Man were bound in Duty to interpoſe 
* himſelf as a Reconciler, and Sequeſtratorbetween his Neigh- 
ce bours, arm'd to their mutual Deſtruction; if the Son ought 
*to hazard his own Life for the preſervation of his Father 
* and Brother, at Variance one againſt the other, ſhould a 
* Kingdom ſit ſtill, and ſuffer their King an Neighbouring 
Kingdom to periſh in an unnatural War? in the time of 
** Animoſity, and appetite of Revenge, ſuch an Interpoſing 


might be an irritation; but afterwards, when the Eyes 


* of the Mind, no more blood-run with Paſſion, did diſ- 
te cern things right, it would be no grief or offence of 
* Heart, but matter of Thankſgiving to God, and to the In- 
*ſtruments which had kept from ſhedding Blood, and from 
Revenge. | 

W 1TH this kind of Divinity, and this kind of Logick, to 


ſhew that they had a clear er yrs; of whatever could be 
ſaid againſt them, they reſolv'd to Invade their Neighbour 


Nation, and to interpoſe themſelves as Reconcilers, by joyn- 


ing againſt their Native and Natural King, with his Re- 
| bellious Subjects, in all the Acts of Animoſity and Blood, 
which have been ever practiſed in the moſt raging, and fu- 


rious Civil War. 


uu b. Tux other Declaration, mention'd in the Earl's Letter, 
claration of was a Declaration paſſed, and publiſhed in the Name of 
Englind both Kingdoms, England and Scotland, after their Marriage 
land. by their new League and Covenant, and about the very time, 


that this very Overture for Peace came from Oxford. They 
were now both equally inſpired with the Scotch Dialect and 
Spirit; talked, © How clearly the light of the Goſpel ſhined 
*among{t them; that they placed not their Confidence in 
their own Counſels and Strength; but their Confidence was 
ein God Almighty, the Lord of Hoſts, who vor not 
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ce leave nor forſake his People. It was his own Truth and 
«Cauſe, which they maintain'd againſt the Hereſy, Super- 


*ſtition, and Tyranny of Anti-Chriſt ; the Glory of his 


Name, the Exaltation of the Kingdom of his Son, and the 
© Preſervation of his Church was their aim, and the end 


«which they had before their Eyes. It was his Covenant, 


ce which they had ſolemnly in both Nations Sworn and Sub- 
te ſcribed; which he would not have put in their Hearts to 
«do, if he had been minded to deſtroy them. Upon theſe 
end the like Grounds and Conſiderations, being confident 


ee that this War, wherein both Nations were fo firmly united, 


ce and deeply engaged, was of God, they reſolve with Cou- 
te rage and Conſtancy to the end to do their part; and the 
Lord who had ſtirr'd up their Spirits, diſplay'd his Banner 
ce hefore them, and given the Alarm, do that which ſeemeth 
ce him good. Os 


Tue v gave now ©Publick warning to all Men to reſt no 


longer upon their Neutrality, or to pleaſe themſelves with 
e the naughty and ſlothful pretext of indifferency ; but that 


te they addreſs themſclves ſpeedily to rake the Covenant, and 


* joyn with all their power, in the Defence of this Cauſe 


e againſt the Common Enemy; and by their Zeal, and for- 
*wardneſs hereafter, to make up what had been wanting 
ce through their Lukewarmneſs; this they would find to be 
«their greateſt Wiſdom,and Safety; otherwiſe they did declare 
ce them to be Publick Enemies to their Religion, and Coun- 


te try; and that they were to be cenſur'd and puniſh'd, as 


ce profeſſed Adverſaries, and Malignants. 

T x kx they proclaim'd © A Pardon to all thoſe who would 
© before ſuch a day deſert the King, and adhere to them, and 
te take the Covenant; and concluded, That they made nor 


* that Declaration, from any preſumption, or vain glorying 
ce jn the ſtrength of their Armies and Forces, but from the 


© ſenſe of their Duty, which was required and expected from 
te the high Places, and publick Relations, wherein they ſtood; 
te and from the Aſſurance they had of the Aſſiſtance of God, 


e hy whoſe Providence, the Truſt and Safety of thoſe King- 


e doms were put into their hands at this time; having, after 
ce long and grave Conſultation, reſolvd and decreed never to 
©lay down Arms, till Truth and Peace, by the bleſſing of 
God, be ſettled in this Iſland, upon a firm foundation for the 
© preſent, and future Generations; which, they ſaid, ſhould be 
© eſteem'd of them an abundant reward of all that they could 
te do, or ſuffer in that Cauſe. e 
Tus E were the Declarations which the Earl of Eſſex, 
together with the Covenant, ſent, as an Anſwer. to that Let- 
ter 
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The Hiſtory Bock VII. 
ter from the Prince of Males, and thoſe Lords and Gentle- 
men; which might have been the foundation of an Honeſt, 
and Honourable Peace to all the King's Dominions. And I 
cannot but obſerve, that after this time that the Earl declin'd 
this opportunity of declaring himſelf, he never did proſperous 
Act in the remainder of his Life; but whereas before, he had 
throughout the Courſe of his Command, how unwarrant- 
ably ſoever undertaken, behaved himſelf with very fignal 
Courage and Conduct, and at this time was adorn'd with 
the Teſtimony of Friends and Enemies, of a right good Ge- 
neral, upon the concluſion of the buſineſs of Gloceſter; he ne- 
ver, after his taking this Covenant, and writing this Letter, 
did one Succeſsful thing; but prov'd Unfortunate in all he 
went about, even to his Death ; of which We ſhall ſay more 
in it's place. 1 
W the rather extracted theſe ſhort Clauſes of thoſe two 
Declarations, that Poſterity may oblerve the Divine Hand 
of Almighty God upon the People of theſe miſerable King- 
doms; that after they had broken looſe from that excellent 
Form and Practice of Religion, which their Anceſtors, and 
| Themſelves had obſerv d, and enjoy d, with a greater mea- 
ſurc of Happineſs, than almoſt any Nation liv'd under, ſo 
long a time; and after they had cancelled, and thrown off 
thoſe admirable and incomparable Laws of Governmenr,which 
was compounded of ſo much exact reafon, that all poſſible 
Miſchiefs were foreſeen, and provided againſt by it; they 
ſhould be now Captivated by a Prophane and preſumptuous 
entitling themſelves ro God's Favour, and uſing his holy Name 
in that manner, that all ſober Chriſtians muſt ſtand ſcanda- 


lized, and amazcd at; and ſhould be deluded by ſuch a kind 


of reaſoning and debate, as, one would think, could only 
impoſe upon Men unnurtur'd, and unacquainted with any 

Knowledge or Science. : TD 
Trex wanted not a juſt indignation at the return of 
this Trumpet; and yet the Anſwer being ſo much in that 
Popular Road, of ſaying ſomething plauſibly to the People, 
it was thought fit again to make an attempt, that at leaſt 
the World might ſee, that they did, in plain Engliſb, refuſe 
to admit of any Peace. So the Earl of Forth was adviſed to 
_ write again to the other General, for a Safe Conduct for two 
Gentlemen then named, againſt whom no imaginable ex- 
ception could be taken, to and 'from Weſtminſter, to be ſent 
by his Majeſty concerning a Too of Peace, To this the 
Earl of Eſſex return d Anſwer, © That whenſoever he ſhould 
* receive any directions to thoſe who had intruſted him, he 
* ſhould uſe his beſt endeavours; and when a Safe o_—_ 

| ou 
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«ſhould be defir'd for thoſe Gentlemen, mention'd in his 
Letter, from his Majeſty to the Houſes of Parliament, his 
«Lordſhip would, with all chearfulneſs, ſhew his willingneſs 
ce to fartherany way that might produce that happineſs, which 
*all honeſt Men pray'd for; which is a true Underſtanding 


between his Majeſty, and his faithful, and only Council, 


te the Parliament. 

TaIs expreſſion of his reſolution of interpoſing, if he 
had a Letter from his Majeſty to the Houſes of Parliament 
together with ſome intimation in Letters from London, which 
at theſe Seaſons never wanted) perſwaded many, that the 
Earl wanted only an opportunity to poſſeſs the Houſes with 
the Overture, and if it were once within the Walls, there 
were ſo many well affected to Peace, that the Propoſition 
would not be rejected; though no particular Perſon, or Com- 


bination of Men, had the Courage, of themſelves, to pro- 


pole it. And therefore at the fame time, making all poſſible 
preparations for the Field, as the Scene where the difterences 
were like to be decided, his Majeſty was prevailed with, tho' 
he concluded it would be rejected, to ſend this enſuing Meſ- 
ſage, which was encloſed to the Earl of Eſſex, to be by him 
managed. | i e 


Ov r of Our moſt tender and pious Senſe of the fad and The Kig's | 
*bleeding Condition of this Our Kingdom, and Our un- 4 Houſes. 


*wearicd deſires to apply all remedies, which by the bleſs- 


ing of Almighty God, may recover it from an utter Ruine, 


* by the advice of the Lords and Commons of Parliament, 
«aſſembled at Oxford, We do propound, and deſire, that a 
convenient Number of fit Perſons may be appointed, and 
ce authoriſed by You, to meet, with all convenient ſpeed, at 
te ſuch Place as you ſhall Nominate, with an equal Number 
te of fit Perſons whom We ſhall appoint, and authoriſe to 
Treat of the ways and means to ſettle the preſent Diſtra- 


te ctions of this our Kingdom, and to procure a happy Peace: 


te And particularly, how all the Members of both Houſes 
© may ſecurely meet in a full and free Convention of Parlia- 
* ment, there to Treat, Conſult, and Agree upon ſuch things, 
eas may conduce to the maintenance, and defence of the 
*true Reform'd Proteſtant Religion, with due conſideration 
eto all juſt, and reaſonable eaſe of tender Conſciences; to 
e the ſettling and maintaining of our juſt Rights and Privi- 


© leges, of the Rights and Privileges of Parliament, the Laws 
of the Land, the Liberty and Property of the Subject, and 


all other Expedients, that may conduce to that bleſſed 
end of a firm and laſting Peace both in Church and 3 
| cc an 
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. The Hiſtory Book VII. 
ce and a perfect underſtanding betwixt Us and our Peo le: 


* wherein no Endeavours, or Concurrence of Ours ſhall be 
© wanting: And God direct your Hearts in the way of Peace. 


Given at our Court at Oxford, 3d March 1643. 


Tu1s Meſſage being ſign'd by his Majeſty, was ſuper- 


ſcribed to the Lords and Commons of Parliament aſſembled 


at Weſtminſter ; which, though it was a Style they could nor 
reaſonably except againſt, was yet no other than the Lords 
and Commons at Oxford took upon themſelves, as they well 
might. After two or three debates in the Houſes, and with 
the Scotiſh Commiſhoners, without whoſe Concurrence no- 
thing was tranſacted, this Anſwer was return d to his Majeſty; 
which put a period to all Men's hopes, who imagin'd that 
there might be any diſpoſition in thoſe Councils to any poſ- 
ible, and honeſt Accommodation. | 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty. ro | 
cc W the Lords and Commons aſſembled in the Parliament 


— Au- © of England, taking into our conſideration a Letter ſent from 


ce your Majeſty, dated the 3d of March inſtant, and directed 
e to the Lords and Commons of Parliament aſiembled at 
© Weſtminſter ( which by the contents of a Letter from the 
* Earl of Forth unto the Lord General the Earl of Eſſex, We 
ce conceive was intended to our ſelves) have reſoly'd with the 
ce concurrent Advice and Conſent of the Commiſſioners of 
*the Kingdom of Scotland, to repreſent ro your Majeſty, in 
call humility and plainneſs, as followeth: That as We have 
a uſed all means for a juſt and ſafe Peace, fo will We never 
*be wanting to do our utmoſt for the procuring thereof; but 
* when We conſider the expreſſions in that Letter of your 
_ « Majeſty's, We have more ſad and deſpairing thoughts of at- 
taining the ſame than ever; becauſe thereby thoſe Perſons 
te now aſſembled at Oxford, who, contrary to their Duty, have 


ee deſerted your Parliament, are put into an equal Condition 


ce with it. And this preſent Parliament, conven'd according 
ce to known and fundamental Laws of the Kingdom (the con- 
© tinuance whereof is eftabliſh'd by a Law conſented to by 
cc your Majeſty) is in effect denied to be a Parliament; the 
ce ſcope and intention of that Letter being to make proviſion 
ce how all the Members, as is pretended, of both Houſes may 
te ſecurely meet in a full and free Convention of Parliament; 
© whereof no other concluſion can be made, but that this pre- 
te ſent Parliament is not a full, nor free Convention; and that " 

| | make 


cc 


ce ( 


: © make it a full and free Convention of Parliament, the pre- 
e «ſence of thoſe is neceſſary, who notwithſtanding that they 
1 c have deſerted that great Truſt, and do levy War againſt rhe 
te Parliament, are pretended to be Members of the two Houſes 
« of Parliament. | | | 
*ANxÞ hereupon We think our ſelves bound to let your 
r- te Majeſty know, that ſeeing the continuance of this Parlia- 
d © ment is ſettled by a Law, which (as all other Laws of your 
>> | Kingdom) your Majeſty hath ſworn to maintain, as We 
ds «are {worn to our Allegiance to your Majeſty (theſe obliga- 
Jl ce tions being reciprocal) We mult in duty, and accordingly 
th et are reſolvd, with our Lives and Fortunes, to defend and 
o- © preſerve the juſt Rights and full power of this Parliament; 
* * and do beſeech your Majeſty to be aſſured, that your Ma- 
at te jeſty's Royal and hearty concurrence with Us herein, will 
— | abe the moſt effectual and ready means of procuring a firm 
* and laſting Peace in all your _— Dominions, and be- 
« getting a perfect Underſtanding between your Majeſty and " 
«your People: without which, your Majeſty's molt earneſt 1 
© profeſſions, and our moſt real Intentions concerning the 4 
ent ſame, muſt neceſſarily be fruſtrated. And in caſe your Ma- 1 
om te jeſty s three Kingdoms ſhould, by reaſon thereof, remain in If 
ted *this {ad and bleeding condition, tending, by the conti- if 
at te nuance of this unnatural War, to their ruine, your Majeſty bl 
the © cannot be the leaſt, nor the laſt Sufferer. God in his good- 1 
We „ neſs incline your Royal breaſt, out of pity and compaſſion 1 
the *to thoſe deep ſufferings of your innocent People, to put a «i 
of te ſpeedy and happy Iſſue to theſe deſperate evils, by the joynt . q 
in ce advice of both your Kingdoms, now happily united in this f 
avec *Cauſe by their late ſolemn League — Covenant; which 4 
ver te as it will prove the ſureſt remedy, ſo it is the earneſt prayer 7 
but * of your Majeſty's loving Subjects, the Lords and Commons 1 
2 <« aſſembled in the Parliament of England. [ 
at- | 
ſons Grey of Marte | 
ave Speaker of the Houſe of Peers in Parliament \ 
- } mas * 
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William Lenthall 8 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in Parliament. 


471 


Means 4 


Tur hope of Peace, by this kind of interpoſition, did not ,,* - 
in any degree make the Counſels remiſs for the providing of 6 che Lords 
22 to ſupply the Army: Upon which they had more hope © 


mons at 


than from a Treaty. But the Expedients for Money were not oxford , 
LE, | | eaſily raiſe Money. 
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eaſily thought on; though there was a conſiderable part of the 
Kingdom within the King's — the Inbabitants were 
frequently robbed, and plunder d by the Incurſions of the Ene- 
my, and not very well ſecured againſt the Royal Troops, who 
begun to practiſe all the Licenſe of War. The Nobility, 
and Gentry, who were not Officers of the Army, lived for 
the moſt part in Oxſord; and all that they could draw from 
their Eſtates, was but enough for their own Subſiſtence; they 
durſt not enter upon charging the People in general, leſt they 
ſhould be thought to take upon them to be a Parliament; and 
their care was, that the Common People might be preſerv d 
from Burthens; and they were as careful not to expoſe the 
King's Honour, or Name, to affronts and refuſals; but were 
willing that the Envy and Clamour, if there ſhould be any, 
ſhould fall upon Themſelves. 

Tu E v appointed all the Members of the Commons, © To 
te bring in the Names of all the Gentlemen of Eſtate, and 
tc other Perſons who were reputed to be rich, within their ſe- 
- e r and what Sum of Money every Body might 
cc we 


* Houſes, to the end that the People might know, that it was 
te by the advice of the Members of Parliament aſſembled 
*there; which was as much the advice of Parliament, as could 
ede deliver d at that time in the Kingdom. When the way 
. and method of this was approv'd by the Lords, and his Ma- 
jeſty likewiſe conſented to it; they begun, the better to en- 
courage others, with Themſelves; and cauſed Letters to be 
ſign'd and deliver'd to the ſeveral Members of both Houſes, 
« For ſuch Sums as they were well diſpoſed to furniſh ; which 
were to that proportion as gave good Encouragement to 
others; and the like Letters to all Perſons of condition who 
were in the Town. And by this means, there was a Sum 
raiſed in ready Money, and Credit, that did ſupply many ne- 
ceſſary occaſions, near the ſum of one . thouſand 
— 4 whereof ſome came in every day, to enable the King 
to provide for the next Campagne; which, the Spring coming 
on was to be expected early; the Parliament at Weſtminſter 
having raiſed vaſt Sums of Money, and being like to bring 
many Armies into the Field. All, who were to furniſh Money 
upon theſe Letters, had liberty to bring, or ſend it in Plate, 
yy that was for their convenience; the King having called the 
Officers and Workmen of his Mint to Oxford, who Coyn'd ſuch 


Plate as was brought in; his Majeſty likewiſc made a Gront 
0 


able to ſupply the King with, in this exigent of the 
te publick State. And then a form of a Letter was conceiv'd,. 
which ſhould be ſent to every one of them, for ſuch a Sum; 
*the Letter to be Subſcribed by the two Speakers of the 
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of {ome Forreſts, Parks, and other Lands, to certain Perſons 


in Truſt, for the ſecuring of ſuch Money as ſhould be bor- 


row'd, or thoſe Perſons who ſhould be bound for the pay- 
ment of ſuch Money; and by this means likewiſe many con- 
ſiderable Sums of Money were procured, and Cloth, and 
Shoes, and Shirts, were provided for the Army. 

Txt two Houſes at Weſtminſter, who called themſelves, 
and they are often called in this diſcourſe, the Parliament, 
had at this time by an Ordinance, that is an Order of both 
Houſes, laid an Impoſition, which they called an Exciſe, ne . 
upon Wine, Beer, Ale, and many other Commodities, to tnt, 
be paid in the manner very punctually and methodically ſet fer ing 
down by them, for the carrying on the War. This was the“ Ereiſe- 
firſt time, that ever the Name of payment of Exciſe was 
heard of, or practiſed in England; laid on by thoſe who pre- 
tended to be moſt jealous of any exaction upon the People: 
and this Pattern — then printed, and publiſh'd at Lon- 
don, was thought by the Members at Oxford, as a good Ex- 
pedient to be follow'd by the King; and thereupon it was m. . 
ſettled, and to be govern d, and regulated by Commiſſioners, {#v 
in the ſame Method it was done at London. And in Oxford, lu the 2 
Briſtol, and other Garriſons, it did yield a reaſonable ſup- e. 


ply for the Proviſion of Arms and Ammunition; which, 


or the molt part, it was aſſign d to; both ſides making am- 
ple Declarations, with bitter reproaches upon the neceſſity 
that drew on this impoſition, © That it ſhould be continued 
*no longer than to the end of the War, and then laid down, 
ce and — aboliſn d; which few wiſe Men believ d it would 
ever be. 

Tus high and inſolent proceedings at Weſtminſter, made 
no impreſſion at Oxford towards the 2 the Allegiance, 
and Courage of thoſe whom his Majeſty had called to adviſe. 
him. But when they found the temper of the others ſo much, 


above belief, averſe to Peace, and intending utter ruine to 


the King, the Church, and all who ſhould continue true Eng- 
2 Men and Subjects, they reſolv'd as frankly to declare 
their Reſolutions, that the People might ſee the Iſſue they 
were at; and therefore they publiſh'd a Declaration of the n. . 
Grounds and Motives which 1 

Parliament ar Weſtminſter; in which they mention d“ All the of the Lori: 
ce indirect Paſſages, and the Acts of Violence, by which they 2 cn. 


Mont at 


* had been driven thence; and the obligations upon them in oxford. 
* Conſcience, and Law, to adhere to his Majeſty ; and the 


« miſery which the other Party had already brought upon the 
ce Kingdom, and the deſolations which mult inevitably follow 
ce thole concluſions: and with a greater Unanimity and Con- 

- {ent 


ad forced them to leave thef*** ofthe 


Declaration © 
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The Hiſtorx Book VII. 
ſent, than was ever known in ſo great a Council, where there 
were ſo many Perſons of Honour, and Judges, and others 


Learned in the Law, among whom there was ſcarce one dil- 
ſenting Voice, they declared, 


7. © That all ſuch Subjects of Scotland, as had conſented 


to the Declaration, entitled the Declaration of the King- 


* dom of Scotland concerning the preſent Expedition into 
te England, had thereby denounced War againſt the Kingdom 
* of England, and broke the A of Pacification. 

2. ©Taar all his Majeſty's Subjects of the Kingdom of 
ce England and Dominion of Wales, are both by their Alle- 
* giance, and the Act of Pacification, bound to reſiſt and re- 

* preſs all thoſe of Scotland as had, or ſhould enter upon any 
ce part of his Majeſty's Realm and Dominions, as Traytors, 
cc and Enemies to the State; and that whoſoever ſhould Abet, 
« Aid, or Aſſiſt the Scots in their Invaſion, ſhould be deem d 
ces Traytors and Enemies to the State. 

3. Tua the Lords and Commons remaining at Weſt- 
te minſter, that had given their Votes, or Conſent to the raiſing 
* of Forces under the Command of the Earl of Eſſex, or had 
* been Abctting, Aiding, or Aſſiſting thereunto, had levied 
*and raiſed War againſt the King, and were therein guilty 
of High Treaſon. 3 5 

4. T nar thoſe Lords and Commons remaining at Weſl- 
ic miner, that had given their Votes and Conſents for the 


* making and uſing a new Great Seal, had thereby Counter- 


© Treaſon. 


<*feited the King's Great Seal, and therein committed High 


5. Tnar the Lords and Commons remaining at Weſt- 
e minſier, who had given their Conſents to the preſent com- 
< ing in of the Scots in a Warlike manner, had therein com- 
et mitted High Treaſon: and that in theſe three laſt Crimes, 
ce they had broken the Truſt repoſed in them by their Coun- 
*try, and ought to be proceeded againit as Traytors to the 
«King, and Kingdom. | 5 


So that the Engagement ſcem'd fuller of Animoſity on 


both ſides, than ever; and the King exceedingly ſtrengthen d 


by the Lords and Commons having more poſitively and 


concernedly wedded his Cauſe, than they were before un- 
derſtood to have done; and in truth, in the Civil Coun- 


ſels, nothing was left undone to give it all imaginable Ad- 


Ir had been very happy for the King, if the Winter had 
been ſpent only in hots Counſels which might have ras 
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vided Money, and facilitated the making his Army ready to 
take the Field in the Spring ; when he was ſure to have oc- 
caſion enough to uſe it; and to be in great diſtreſs, if it 
ſhould not be then in a condition to march ; bur the Inva- 
ſion, which the Scots made in the depth of Winter, and the 
Courage the Enemy took from thence, deprived his Majeſty 


even of any reſt in that Seaſon. Upon the Scots unexpected 1 
march into England in January, in a moſt violent Froſt 1 
and Snow, hoping to reach New-Caftle before it could be 4 
- Fortified, and perſwading their Common Soldiers, that it y | 


would be deliver'd to them as ſoon as required; thither the i 
vigilant Sr Thomas Glembam had been before ſent to attend q 
their Coming, and the Marquis of New-Cafile with his Ar- The NM? e || 
my, upon the fame of their Invaſion, marched thither with On 


{He marches 
. _ a reſolution to Fight with them before they ſhould be able to el wa 
joyn with the Engliſh Rebels; leaving in the mean time the | 


Command of Jork, and the Forces for the guard of that 8 q 
County, to Colonel John Bellaſis, Son to the Lord Falcon- 
4 bridge, a Perſon of great Intereſt in the Country, and of 
; exemplary Induſtry and Courage. But by this means, and 
1 the remove of the Marquis with his Army fo far North, the 
Enemy grew to a great ſtrength in thoſe Parts; and not only 
4 able to diſquiet Tork-ſhire, but drawing a great Body of 
| Horſe and Foot out of Derby-ſhire, Staſſord- ſbire, and Lin- 
Z coln-ſhire, ſat down before his Majeſty's Garriſon of Newark 
upon Trent, with a full confidence to take it; and fo to cut 1 
b off all correſpondence between his Majeſty and the Marquis | 
of New-Caſile. And St Thomas Fairfax from Hull, in the head ' 
'S of a ſtrong Party, had fallen upon a Quarter not far from 4 
£ Tork, Commanded by Colonel Fobn Bellafis at Selby, and had Sir Thomas 
totally Defeated it, taken the Cannon, and many Officers fa? 1 
Priſoners, and amongſt thoſe the Colonel himſelf. This rakes cot. = 
was the firſt Action for which St Thomas Fairfax was taken oy ®. - nM 
Notice of; who in a ſhort time grew the ſupreme Genera! 'ol 
under the Parliament, This Defeat, which was great in it ＋ 
ſelf, was made much greater by the terrible apprehenſions 1 
the City of Jork had upon it; inſomuch that the Marquis of 1 


4 Neu/-Caſtle, who till then had kept the Scots at a Bay, found Neto 1 [i 
* it neceſſary to withdraw his Army, and with great part of R 
mg to make haſte into 7ork, to prevent any farther miſchief nd na 1 
. there; by which means the Scots were at liberty to advance = 


4. as they pleaſed; and Fairfax improv'd his Reputation by a 
ſpeedy, and unlook'd for march into Cheſhire. 


| 
| 
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Uros the Ceſſation in Ireland, the King made the Mar- 
quis of Ormond his Lieutenant of that Kingdom; and ap- 

inted him to make uſe of the Winter Seaſon (when he 
Parliament Ships could not attend that Coaſt) to tranſport 
thoſe Regiments of Foot which might be well ſpared during 
the Ceffation, and which could not be ſupported there, to 
Cheſter ; from whence his, Majeſty could eaſily draw them in 
the Spring to Oxford; and were, in truth, the principal Re- 


cruit, upon which he depended to enable him to take the 


Field. The Lord Byron then Commanded Chefter, and that 


County; and was appointed to take care for the reception, 


and accommodation of thoſe Troops; which was a right 
good Body of Foot, and being excellent Men, both Officers 
and Soldiers, carried great terror with them from the time 


of their Landing; and quickly freed North Wales from the 
Enemy; who at that time begun to have great power there. 


It was towards the end of November when they Landed, and 
being a People who had been uſed to little eaſe in Ireland, 
the King having given the Lord Byron leave to employ 


them in. ſuch Services as might ſecure that Country, the Sea- 


ſon of the year made little impreſſion on them; they were 
always — 1 and deſirous of Action; and in the ſpace of a 
Month reduced, by Aſſault and Storm, many places of not- 
able importance, as Howarden-Caſtle, Beeſton-Caſtle, Crew- 
Houſe, and other places of ſtrength; and encountring the 
whole Body of the Rebels, at Middlewich in Cheſhire, Broke 
and Defeated them with great Slaughter; and drove all that 
Surviv'd, and were at liberty, into Nantwich; the ſingle 
Garriſon they had then left in Cheſhire: into which the whole 


Party was retired, and which had been Fortified and Gar- 


rifoned from the beginning of the Troubles, as the only re- 
fuge for the diſaffected in that County, and the Counties ad- 
jacent. The Pride of the late Succeſs, and the Terror the 
Soldiers believ d their Names carried with them, carried them 
at this moſt unſeaſonable time of the year thither; for it 
was about the firſt week in January when the Lord Byron 
came with his Army before the Town, and Summon d it. 
It cannot be denied the reducing of that place at that time 
would have been of unſpeakable importance to the King's 
Affairs, there being, between that and Carlile, no one Town 
of Moment 8 only excepted) which declared a- 
gainſt the King; and thoſe two populous Counties of Che- 
ſter, and Lancaſhire, if they had | been united againſt rhe 
Parliament, would baye bcen a ſtrong Bulwark againſt the 
Scots. 


* 
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Ta rss conſiderations, and an opinion that the Town 
would yield as ſoon as Summon d, brought the Army firlt 
thither; and then a paſſionate deſire of Honour, and Con- 
tempt of the Enemy within, or of any other who could un- 
dertake their relief, engaged them to a farther attempt; and 
ſo they raiſed Batteries, and undertook a formal Siege a- 
gainſt the Town. The ſeventeenth day of January they 
eral Aſſault upon five ſeveral Quarters of the 

Town, ſomewhat before day- break, but were with equal 
Courage oppoſed from within, and near three hundred Men 


loſt, or wounded in the Service; which ſhould have pre- 


vailed with them to have quitted their deſign. But thoſe 
repulſes ſharpen, rather than abate the edge and appetite to 
danger; and the Aſſailants, no leſs than the Beſieged, de- 
firing an Army would come for their relief, both with equal 
impatience long for the fame thing; the Iriſh (for under 
that name, for diſtinction ſake, we call that Body of Foot, 
though there was not an Jriſb Man amongſt them) ſuppoſing 
themſelves Superior to any that would encounter them in the 
Field, and the Horſe being ſuch as might as reaſonably un- 
dervalue thoſe who were to oppoſe them. 


Is this their confidence, ſupply came too ſoon to the n. tri 
Town, and confuſion to the King's Forces: For St Thomas 3 


Fairfax, upon his Victory at Selby, brought out of Tork-ſhire, Thomas 
a good Body of Horle to Mancheſter; and, out of that place, Firfex t 


7 


and the neighbour places, drew near thrce thouſand Foot, 
with which, joyning with S* Milliam Bruerton, and ſome other 
ſcatter'd Forces from Stafford-ſhire, and Derby, who had been 
Routed at Middlewich, he advanced near Nantwich, before 
he was look'd for; the Iriſþ being ſo over confident that he 


would not preſume to attack them, that, though they had 


Advertiſement of their motion, they {till believ'd that his ut- 


moſt deſign was by Alarms to force them to riſe from the 


Town, and then to retire without fighting with them. This 
made them keep their Poſts too long; and when they found 
it neceſſary to draw off, a little River which divided their 
Forces, on a ſudden thaw, ſo much ſwelled above it's Banks, 
that the Lord Byron with the greateſt part of the Horſe, 


and the Foot which lay on one fide of the Town, were 


ſever'd from the reſt, and compelled to march four or five 
miles, before he could joyn with the other; before which 
time the other part, being Charged by Sr Thomas Fairfax on 
the one ſide, and from the Town on the other, were broken; 


and all the Chief Officers forced to retire to a Church call'd 
Addon Church, where they were caught as in a Trap, and 


the Horſe, by reaſon uf the deep ways with the ſudden thaw, 
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and narrow Lanes, and great Hedges, not being able to re- 
lieve them, were compelled to yield themſelves Priſoners to 
thoſe whom they ſo much deſpiſed two hours before. There 
were taken, beſides all the Chief and Conſiderable Officers 
of Foot, near fifteen hundred Soldiers, and all their Cannon, 
and Carriages: The Lord Byron with his Horſe, and the reſt 
of his Foot, retiring to Cheſter. There cannot be given a 
better, or it may be, another reaſon for this Defeat, beſides 
the Providence of God, which was the effe& of the other, 
than the extreme contempt and diſdain this Body had of the 
Enemy; and the preſumption in their own Strength, Cou- 
rage, and Conduct; which made them not enough think, 


and rely upon Him who alone diſpoſes of the event of Bat- 


tles: though it muſt be acknowledged, moſt of the Officers 
were Perſons of ſignal Virtue, and Sobriety; and, in their 


own Natures, of great Modeſty and Piety; fo hard it is to 


| ſuppreſs thoſe motions, which Succeſs, Valour, and even the 


Conſcience of the Cauſe, is apt to produce in Men not over- 
much inclined to preſumprion. 

Tux was another reſult of Council at Oxford, in this 
Winter Seaſon, which deſerves to be mention'd ; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe all the inducements thereunto were not gene- 
rally underſtood, nor known to many; and therefore grew 


afterwards to be the more cenſured. When the Scots were vi- 


ſibly Arm'd, and upon their march into England, which the 
King was the laſt Man in believing; and when there was no 
way to ſtop, or divert them, his Majeſty was the better in- 
clined to hearken to ſome Men of that Nation, who had 
been long propoſing a way to give them ſo much trouble at 
home, that they ſhould not be at leiſure to infeſt or trouble 
their Neighbours; to which Propoſitions leſs care had been 
given, out of too much confidence in Perſons, upon whole 
integrity or intereſt there had been too great a dependance. 


The Earl of The Earl of Mountroſe, a young Man of a great Spirit, and of 


Mountroſe 
comet to the 


| King, and 
inform: 
him of the 
fate of 
Scotland. 


the moſt ancient Nobility, had been one of the moſt princi- 
al and active Covenanters in the beginning of the Trou- 
les; but ſoon after, upon his obſervation of the unwarrant- 
able proſecution of it, he gave over that Party, and his Com- 
mand in that Army; and at the King's being in Scotland, 
after the pacification, had made full tender of his Service to 
his Majeſty ; and was ſo much in the jealouſy and deteſta- 
tion of the violent Party, whercof the Earl of Argyle was the 
Head, that there was no cauſe or room left to doubt his 
ſincerity to the King. ER 
Uron the beginning of the Parliament at Edenborough, 


and the manifeſtation the Duke Hamilton would give no op- 


poſition 


1 Q 
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ſition to the reer r thereof (as hath been mention'd 
efore) the Earl privately withdrew out of Scotland, and came 


to the King few days before the Siege was raiſed from Glo- 
ceſter, and gave his Majeſty the firſt clear information of the 


carriage and behaviour of Duke Hamilton, and of the 

ſture that Kingdom would ſpeedily be in, and of the reſolu- 
tions that would be there taken; and made ſome ſmart Pro- 
poſitions to the King for the remedy; which there was not 


then time to conſult ; but as ſoon as the King retired to Ox- 


ford, after the Battle of Newbury, and had had fuller intelli- 
gence, by the reſort of others of that Nobility who delerv'd 
to be truſted, how the Affairs ſtood in Scotland; and heard 
that Duke Hamilton, and his Brother, the Earl of Lanrick,, 
were upon their way as far as Tor towards Oxford; his Ma- 
jeſty was very willing to hearken to the Earl of Mountroſe, 
and the reſt, what could be done to prevent that miſchief 
that was like to enſue. But they all unanimouſly declared, 
* Thar they durſt make no Propoſitions for the advancement 
*of the King's Service, except they might be firſt aſſured, 


that no part of it ſhould be communicated to Duke Hamil- 


ton; nor He ſuffer d to have any part or ſhare in any Action, 
*that ſhould depend upon it; for they were molt affured 
*that he had always betray'd his Majeſty; and that it had 


been abſolutely in his power, to have prevented this new 


* Combination, if he would reſolutely have oppoſed it. 
* But if they might be ſecure in that Particular, they would 
* make ſome ſuch attempt under his Majeſty's Commiſſion 


in their own Country, as might poſſibly make ſome diſtur- 
e bance there. His Majeſty thought he had much leſs rea- 
ſon to be confident of the Duke than formerly; for he had 
exprelly failed of doing ſomewhat which he had promiſed to 


do; yet he thought, he had not ground enough ro withdraw 


all kind of Truſt from him, except he did, at the ſame time, 


ſecure him from being able to do him farther miſchief; to- 
wards which kind of ſeverity, he did not think he had cvi- 
dence enough. Beſides he had a very good opinion of the 


Earl of Laurick, as a Man of much more plainneſs and ſince- 


rity, than his Brother; as in truth he was. Thar he might 
bring himſelf to a full reſolution in this important Affair, his 
Majeſty appointed the Lord Keeper, his two Secretarics, the 
Maſter of the Rolls, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
examine the Earl of Mountroſe, the Earl of Kinnoul, the Lord 


Ogilby, and ſome others, upon Oath, of all things they could 


accuſe Duke Hamilton, or his Brother Lanrick of; and to 


take their Examinations in writing; that ſo his Majeſty might 
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diſcover, whether their Errors proceeded from infidelity, and 
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conſider the better, what courſe to obſerve in his proceed- 
ings with them; and this was carried with as much fecrecy, 


as an Affair of that Nature could be, wherein fo many were 
truſted, 


Uros their Examination, there appear d too much cauſe 


to conclude, that the Duke had not behaved himſelf with 
that Loyalty, as he ought to have done. The Earl of Moun- 


troſe, whilſt he had been of that our}; had been privy to 
[ 


much of his Correſpondence, and Intelligence. But moſt of 


the particulars related to the time when he Commanded the 
Fleet in the Frith, aud when he had many Conferences with 


his Mother (who was a Woman moſt paſhonate in thoſe con- 


trivances ) and with others of that Party; and when he did 


nothing to hurt, or incommodate the Enemy; all which was 
expreſly pardon'd by the A& of Oblivion, which had been 
paſſed with all formality and ſolemnity by the King in the 
Parliament of both Kingdoms: And, 7 much as to queſtion 
what was ſo forgot, might raiſe a greater fire, than that which 


they defir'd to quench; though the knowing ſo many particu- 


the King, and all the Lords, in conſenting to the meeting of 


lars might be a good and proper Caution. In the late tranſ- 
actions of Scotland, it was manifeſt that the Duke had abſo- 
lutely oppoſed all Overtures of force, and of ſeiſing thoſe Per- 
ſons who could only be able to raiſe new Troubles; which 


had been very eaſy to have done; and that he had betrayd 


the Parliament, called and ſummon d againſt the King's ex- 


reſs Pleaſure and Command, and without any pretence of 
aw. And to this, the King's Approbation and Conſent had 


been ſhew'd to them, by the Duke, under the King's own 


ſhould never be aſſemble 


hand; which they durſt not diſobey, though they foreſaw the 
miſchief. | Wo 
Tus Caſe was thus; the Duke had given the King an ac- 
count, after he had himſelf promiſed him that the Parliament 
ti (which his Majeſty abhorr'd ) 
That though ſome few hot, and paſſionate Men, deſir d to 
« pt themſelves in Arms, to ſtop both Elections of the Mem- 
*bers and any meeting together in Parliament; yet, that 
*all ſober Men who could bear any conſiderable part in the 


Action, were clearly of the opinion, to take as much pains 
«as they could to cauſe good Elections to be made, and then 
to appear themſelves; and that they had hope to have ſuch 


«2 Major part, that they might more advantageouſly diſ- 
te folve the meeting as ſoon as they came together, than pre- 


event it; however, that Then would be the fit time to pro- 


ffor which they would be well provided at the fame time | 
4 FS and 


e teſt againſt it, and immediately to put themſelves into Arms, 
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and to this he deſir d the King's poſitive direction. And his 
Majeſty, in Anſwer to it, had ſaid, ©Since it was the opi- 
* nion of all his Friends, he would not Command them to do 


that which was againſt their Judgment; but would attend 


*rhe Succeſs; and was content that they ſhould all appear 
te in the Parliament at it's firlt meeting; and the Duke had 
ſhewed the Lords thoſe words in the King's Letter, with 
which they acquieſced, without knowing any thing of the 
ground of ſuch his permiſſion: whereas, in truth, there was 


no one Perſon who was of that Opinion, or had given that 
Counſel, but had ſtill deteſted the Expedient when pro- 


led. 
1 ; N the Duke's Carriage in the Parliament, and his 
Brother's, at their firſt coming together, appear d to be as is 
ſet down before, by the Teſtimony of thoſe who were pre- 
ſent; and the Earl of Lanrick's applying the Signet to the 
Proclamation for that Rendezvous where the Army was to 
be compounded, was not thought capable of any excuſe; and 
{o the clear ftate of the Evidence, upon the Depoſitions of 
the Perſons examin d, was preſented to the King for his own 
determination. His Majcity had ſome thoughts of ſending 
to the Marquis of Neu- Calle to ſtop the Duke and his Bro- 


ther at Jork, and not ſuffer them to come nearer ; but 
whilſt that was in deliberation, they both came to Oxford, 
and meant the ſame Night to have kiſſed their Majeſties 


Hands; but aſſoon as they arriv'd, they receiv d a Command 


from the King, To keep their Chambers; and had a Guard 


attended them. The King reloly'd to conſult the whole 
Affair then with the Council Board, whereas, hitherto the Exa- 


minations had been taken by a Committee, to the end that 


he might reſolve what way to proceed; and to that purpole 


directed that a Tranſcript miglit be prepared, of all the 
Examinations at large; and that the Witneſſes might be 

ready to appear before the Board, if it ſhould be thought ne- 
 ceflary: His Majeſly at that time inclining to have both the 
Lords preſent, and the Depoſitions read, and the Witueſſes 


confronted before them. But whilſt this was preparing, the 


ſecond Morning after their coming to the Town, the Earl 
of Lanrick,, either having corrupted or deluded the Guard, 
found a means to eſcape ; and by the aſſiſtance of one Cun- 
ningham (a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and of that 


Nation ) had Horſes ready ; with which the Earl and his 


Friend fled, and went directly ro London; where he was 


very well receiv d. Hereupon the King inform'd the Board 
of the whole Affair; and becauſe one of them was eſcaped, 
and the matters againſt the other having been tranſacted 
088 in 
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proceed judicially againſt him, it was thought enough for 
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the preſent to prevent his doing farther Miſchief, by putting 
him under a ſecure reſtraint: and ſo he was ſent in Cuſtody 
to the Caſtle at Briſtol, and from thence to Exeter, and ſo to 
the Caſtle at Pendennis in Cornwal ; where We ſhall at the 
preſent leave him. az | 

AzovurT this time the Councils at Weſtminſter loſt a prin- 
cipal Supporter, by the death of Fo. Pym; who died with 
great Torment and Agony of a Diſeaſe unuſual, and there- 
fore the more ſpoken of, Morbus Pediculoſus, as was reported ; 
which render d him an Object very Loathſome to thoſe who 
had been moſt delighted with him. No Man had more to 


anſwer for the Miſeries of the Kingdom, or had his Hand, or 
Head, deeper in their Contrivance. And yet, I believe, 


they grew much higher even in his Life, than he deſign d. 


| He was a Man of a private Quality and Condition of Life; 


his Education in the Office of the Exchequer, where he had 
been a Clerk ; and his Parts rather acquired by Induſtry ; 
than ſupplied by Nature, or adorn'd by Art. He had been 
well known in former Parliaments ; and was one of thoſe few, 
who had fate in many; the long intermiſſion of Parliaments 
having worn out moſt of thoſe who had been acquainted with 
the Rules, and Orders obſery'd in thoſe Conventions. This 


gave him ſome Reputation, and Reverence amongſt thoſe 


who were but now introduced. 5 
H had been moſt taken notice of, for being concern'd 
and paſſionate in the jealouſies of Religion, and mucli trou- 


bled with the countenance which had been given to thoſe 


pleaſed with the Government of the Church, or the grow- 


Opinions that had been imputed to Arminius; and this gave 
him great Authority and Intereſt with thoſe who were not 


ing Power of the Clergy: yet himſelf induſtriouſly took care 


to be believ'd, and he profeſs d to be very entire to the Do- 


arine and Diſcipline of the Church of England. In the ſhort 


Parliament before this, he ſpoke much, and 4 Cm ro be 


the moſt Leading Man; for, beſides the exact knowledge of 
the Former, and Orders of that Council, which few Men 


had, he had a very comely and grave way of expreſſing him- 


ſelf, with great volubility of words, natural, and proper; and 
underſtood the Temper and Affections of the Kingdom as 
well as any Man; and had obſerv'd the errors and miſtakes 


in Government; and knew well how to make them appear 


don, in Converſation and great Repute amongſt thoſe Lords 


greater than they were. After the unhappy Diſſolution of 
that Parliament, he continued for the molt part about Lon- 


who 
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in Scotland, and ſo, in many reſpects, it was not a Seaſon to 
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who were moſt ſtrangers to the Court, and were believ'd 
moſt averſe to it; in whom he improved all imaginable jea- 
louſies, and diſcontents towards the State; and aſſoon as this 
Parliament was refolv'd to be ſummon d, he was as diligent 


to procure ſuch Perſons to be Elected, as he knew to be moſt 


inclin'd to the way he meant ro take. 
Ar the firſt opening of this Parliament, he appear'd paſ- 
ſionate and prepar'd againſt the Earl of Straſſord; and though 
in Roe deſigning he was much govern'd by M* Hambden, 
and Mr Saint-Fohn, yet he ſeem'd to all Men to have the 


| greateſt Influence upon the Houſe of Commons of any Man; 
and, in truth, I think he was at that time, and ſome Months 


after, the moſt Popular Man, and the moſt able to do hurt, 
that hath liv'd in any time. Upon the firſt deſign of ſoft- 
ning, and obliging the powerful Perſons in both Houſes, 

when it was reſolv'd to make the Earl of Bedford Lord High 
Treaſurer of England, the King likewiſe intended to make 
Mr Pym Chancellor of the Exchequer ; for which he receiv'd 
his Majeſty's promiſe, and made a return of a ſuitable profeſ- 
ſion of his ſervice and devotion; and thereupon, the other 
being no ſecret, fomewhat declin'd from that ſharpneſs in the 
Houſe, which was more Popular than any Man's, and made 
ſome Overtures to provide for the Glory and Splendour of the 
Crown; in which he had fo ill ſucceſs, that his Intereſt and 


Reputation there, viſibly abated; and he found that he was 


much better able todo Hurt than Good; which wrought very 
much upon him to Melancholy, and complaint of rhe vio- 


lence and diſcompoſure of the People's Affections, and In- 


clinations. In the end, whether upon the death of the Earl 
of Bedford, he deſpair d of that Preferment, or whether he 
was guilty of any thing, which upon his Converſion to the 
Court, he thought might be diſcover'd to his damage, or for 
pure want of Courage, he ſuffer d himſelf to be carried by 
thoſe who would not follow Him; and ſo continued in the 
| head of thoſe who made the moſt deſperate Propoſit ions. 

Is the Proſecution of the Earl of Straſſord, his Carriage 
and Language was ſuch as expreſsd much Perſonal Animo- 


ſity; and he was accuſed of having practiſed ſome Arts in it 
not worthy a good Man; as an Iriſh Man of very mean and 


low condition afterwards acknowledged, that being brought 


to him, as an Evidence of one part of the Charge againlt 


the Lord Lieutenant, in a particular of which a Perſon of fo 
vile Quality would not be reaſonably thought a competent 


Informer; M Pym gave him Money to buy him a Satin 


ute and Cloak; in which Equipage he appcar'd at the Tri- 
al, and gave his Evidence; which, it true, may make _ 
| : 5 - other 
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other things which were confidently reported afterwards of 
him, to be believ d; as that he receiv'd a great Sum of Mo- 
ney from the French Embaſſadour (which hath been before 
mention d) to hinder the Tranſportation of thoſe Regiments 
of Ireland into Flanders, upon the disbanding that Amy 
there; which had been prepared by the Earl of Straſſord for 
the buſineſs of Scotland; in which, if his Majeſty's directions 
and commands had not been diverted, and contradicted, by 
the Houſes, many do believe the Rebellion in Ireland had 
not happen d. | OO „ 
CRT it is, that his power of doing Shrewd Turns 
was extraordinary, and no leſs in doing good Offices for par- 
ticular Perſons; and that he did preſerve many from cenſure, 
who were under the ſevere diſpleaſure of the Houſes, and 


look d upon as eminent Delinquents; and the Quality of 


many of them made it believ d, that he had fold that pro- 
tection for valuable Conſiderat ions. From the time of his 
being accuſed of High Treaſon by the King, with the Lord 
Kimbolton, and the other Members, he never entertain d 
thoughts of moderation, but always oppoſed all Overtures 
of Peace and Accommodation; and when the Earl of Eſſex 
was difpoſed, the laſt Summer, by thoſe Lords to an inclina- 
tion towards a Treaty, as is before remember d, M Pym's 
power and dexterity wholly changed him, and wrought him 
to that temper, which he aftcrwards ſwerv d not from. He 
was wonderfully ſollicitous for the Scots coming in to their 
Aſſiſtance, though his indifpoſition of body was ſo great, that 
it might well have made another impreſſion upon his mind. 
During his ſickneſs, he was a very fad Spectacle; but none 
being admitted to him who had not concurr'd with him, it 
is not known what his laſt thoughts, and conſiderations were. 


He died towards the end of December, before the Scots enter d; 


and was buried with wonderful Pomp and Magnifcence, in 


that place where the Bones of our Engliſþ Kings and Princes 


are commited to their reſt. SLE 
The Prince Tn B Arrival of the Prince Elector at London was no lels, 


Bid the diſcourſe of all Tongues, than the death of M* Pym. 
London, He had been in England before the Troubles, and was re- 


ceiv'd and cheriſh'd by the King with great demonſtration 
of grace and kindneſs, and ſupplied with a Penſion of twelve 
thouſand pounds Sterling ycarly. When the King left Lon- 
don, he attended his Majelty to Tork, and refided there with 

| him till the differences grew ſo high, that his Majeſty found 
it neceſſary to reſolve to raiſe an Army for his Defence. 
Then, on the ſuddain, without giving the King many days 
notice of his reſolution, that Prince left the Court.; . 
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taking the opportunity of an ordinary Veſſel, Embark'd him- 
ſelf for Holland, to the wonder of all Men; who thought it 
an unſeaſonable Declaration of his fear, at leaſt of the Par- 
liament, and his deſire of being well eſtecm'd by them, when 
it was evident they eſteem d not the King as they ſhould. 
And this was the more ſpoken of, when it was afterwards 
known that the Parliament expreſſed a good Senſe of his 
having deſerted the King, and imputed it to his Conſcience, 


© That he knew of {ome ſuch deſigns of his Majeſty, as he 


*could not comply with. At this time, after many loud 


diſcourſes of his coming (which were deriv'd to Oxford, as 


ſomewhat that might have an influence upon his Majeſty's 


Counſels, there being then ſeveral whiſpers of ſome high 


prone they intended againſt the King ) he arriv'd at 
ndon, and was receiv'd with Ceremony; Lodged in White- 
Hall, and order taken for the payment of that Penſion which 

im by his Majeſty ; and a par- 
ticular direction by both Houſes, * That he ſhould be ad- 
emitted to fit in ch 


ſent: of all which the K ing took no other notice, than ſome- 
times to exprels, © That he was ſorry on his Nephew's behalf 


that he thought fit ro declare ſuch a compliance. 
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e Ailembly of Divines; where, after he 
had taken the Covenant, he was contented to be often pre- 


Tux Defeat of Colonel Jahn Bellaſis at Selby, by Sr Tho- | 


mas Fairfax, and the deſtruction of all the Iriſþ Regiments 
under the Lord Byron, together with the terror of the Scoti 

Army, had fo let looſe all the King's Enemies in the 
Northern parts, which were lately at the King's Devotion, 
that his Friends were in great diſtreſs in all places before 
the Seaſon was ripe to take the Field. The Earl of Derby, 
who had kept Lancaſhire in reaſonable Subjection, and in- 
cloſed all the Enemies of that County within the Town of 
Mancheſter, was no longer able to continue that reſtraint, but 
forced to place himſelf ar a farther diſtance from them ; which 


bels there. Newark, a very neceſſary Garriſon in the Coun- 


ty of Nottingham, which had not only ſubjected that little 


ounty, the Town of Nottingham only excepted, which was 


upon the matter confin'd within it's own Walls, but had 
he a great part of the large County of Lincoln under Con- 
ori 


ibution, was now reduced to ſo great ſtreights by the Forces, 
of that Country, under the Command of Meldrum a Scotch- 
Man, with addition of others from Hull, that they were com- 
pell'd to beg relief from the King at Oxford; whillt the Mar- 
quis of Neu Caſile had enough to do to keep the Scots ata Bay, 


be forced to continue within thoſe Walls. f 


was like, in a ſhort time, to encreaſe the Number of the Re- 


and to put Terk in a condition to endute a Siege, if he ſhould 
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In theſe ſtreights, though it was yet the depth of Winter, 
and to provide the better for the ſecurity of Shrewsbury, and 
Cheſter, and North Wales, all which were terrified with the 
Defeat of the Lord Byron, the King found it neceſſary to ſend 
Prince Rupert, with a good Body of choſen Horſe, and Dra- 
goons, and ſome Foot, with direction, after he had viſited 
Shrewsbury and Cheſter, and uſed all poſſible endeavours to 
make new Levies, that he ſhould attempt the relief of Newark : 


which, being loſt, would cut off all poſſible Communication 


between Oxford and Tork. In Newark, the Garriſon con- 
ſiſted moſt of the Gentry of the County, and the Inhabitants, 
ill ſupplied with any thing requiſite to a Siege, but Courage 
and excellent Affections. The Enemy entrench'd themſelves 
before the Town, and proceeded by approach ; conceiving 
they had time enough, and not apprehending it poſſible to be 
diſturb'd: and indeed it was not eaſy for the King to find a 
way for their relief. To fend a Body from Oxford was very 
hazardous, and the Enemy ſo ſtrong, that they would quickly 
follow; ſo that there was no hope but from Shrewsbury, and 


Cheſter, where Prince Rupert had given ſo much life to thoſe 


parts, and drawn fo conſiderable a Body together, that the 
Enemy found little advantage by their late Victory, in the 


enlargement of their Quarters. His Highneſs then reſolv'd to 
try what he could do for Newark, and undertook it before he 


was ready for it, and thereby perform'd it. For the Enemy, 
who had always excellent Intelligence, was ſo confident that 
he had not a ſtrength ſufficient to attempt that work, that he 
was within ſix Miles of them, before they believ'd he thought 
of them; and Charging and Routing ſome of their Horſe, 


purſued them with that Expedition, that he Beſieged them 


in their own Intrenchment, with his Horſe, before his Foot 
came within four Miles. In that conſternation, . they con- 


_ cluding that he muſt have a vaſt power and ſtrength, to bring 


them into thoſe ſtreights, He, with a Number inferior to the 


Enemy, and utterly unaccommodated for an Action of time, 


brought them to accept of leave to depart, that is ro disband, 


without their Arms, or any Carriage or Baggage. Thus he 


reliev'd Newark , and took above four thouſand Arms, eleven 
Pieces of Braſs Cannon, two Mortar Pieces, and above fifty 


Barrels of Powder; which was as unexpected a Victory, as 


any happen'd throughout the War ; with this proſperous 
Action, which was perform'd on the 224 of March, We ſhall 
conclude the Tranſactions of this Year. 
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Sc. 


1 1 


2 Eſd. V. 9. 

Ant ſalt waters ſhall be found in the ſweet, and all friends 
ſhall deſtroy one another; then ſhall Wit hide it ſelf, 
and Underſtanding withdraw it ſelf into his ſecret 


Ifa. III. x. 


And the People ſhall be oppreſſed every one by another, and 
every one by bus Neighbour ; the Child ſhall behave him- 

; ſelf proudly againſt the Ancient, and the Baſe againſt 
the Honourable. 


— 


Zxx the Winter had been very unproſpe- 
Ga rous, and unſuccesful to the King, in 
the diminution and loſs of thoſe Forces, 
upon which he chiefly depended to ſu- 
ſtain the power of the Enemy the year 
enſuing; ſo the Spring enter d with no 
bettet Preſage. When both Armies had 
1 enter d into their Winter Quarters, to 
 efreſh themſelves after fo much fatigue, the great pre- 
xration that was made at London, and the fame of * 
Wiliam Waller into the Welt, put the King upon the 
ſolution of having ſuch a Body in his way, as might 
e him interruption, without Prince Maurices being di- 
rb'd in his Siege of Plymouth ; which was not thought to 
able to make long reſiſtance. To this purpoſe the Lord 
pton was appointed to Command an Army apart, to be 
ied out of the Garriſon of Briſtol, and thole Weſtern 
nties adjacent newly reduced; where his Reputation and 
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Intereſt was very great; and by it he had in a ſhort time 
raiſed a pretty Body of Foot and Horſe; to which receiving 
an Addition of two very good Regiments (though not many 
in Number) out of Munſter, under the Command of Sr Charles 
Vavaſour, and St John Pawlet, and a good Troop of Horſe 
under the Command of Captain Fridges, all which had been 
tranſported, according to former Orders, out of Ireland to 
Briſtol, ſince the Ceſſation, that Lord advanced to Salisbury, 
and ſhortly after to Wincheſter; whither Sr Fohn Berkley 
brought him two Regiments more of Foot, raiſed by him 
in Devon: ſbire; ſo that he had in all, at leaſt, three thouſand 
Foot, and about fifteen hundred Horſe; which in ſo good a 
Poſt as Wincheſter was, would in a ſhort time have grown to 
a conſiderable Army; and was at preſent ſtrong enough to 
have ſtopped, or attended Haller in his Weſtern Expedition; 


nor did He expect to have found ſuch an obſtruction in his 


way. And therefore, when he was upon his March, and was 
inform d of the Lord Hopton's being at Vincheſter with ſuch 
a ſtrength, he retired to Farnham; and Quarter d there, till 
he gave his Maſters an Account that he wanted other Supplies. 


Ir was a general misfortune, and miſcomputation of that 


time, that the Party, in all Places, that wiſh'd well to the 
King (which conſiſted of moſt of the Gentry in moſt Coun- 
ties; and for the preſent were aw'd, and kept under by the 
 Miliria, and the Committees of Parliament) had fo good an 
opinion of their own Reputation and Intereſt, that they be- 
liev'd oy were able, upon the Aſſiſtance of few Troops, to 
ſuppreſs their Neighbours who were of the other Party, and 


who, - * the advantage of the power they were poſſeſs d of, 


exerciſed their Authority over them with great rigour, and 
inſolence. And ſo the Lord Hopton was no ſooner poſſeſſed 
of Wincheſter, where Sr William Ogle had likewiſe ſeifed upon 
the Caſtle for the King, and put it into a tenable condition, 

than the Gentlemen of Suſſex, and of the adjacent parts of 


Hampſbire, ſent privately to him, That if he would advance 
ce into their Country, they would undertake, in a ſhort time, 


ee to make great Levies of Men for the recruit of his Army; 
«and likewiſe to poſſeſs themſelves of ſuch places as they 
e ſhould be well able to defend; and thereby keep that part 

te of the Country in the King's Obedience. 3 
St Edward Ford, a Gentleman of a good Family, and fair 
Fortune in Suſſex, had then a Regiment of Horſe in the 
Lord Hopton's Troops, and the King had made him High 
Sheriff of Suſſex that year, to the end that, if there were oc- 
caſion, he might the better make impreſſion upon that Coun- 
4 He had with him, in his Regiment, many of the Gen- 
en of that County of good Quality: And they all beſought 


the 
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the Lord Hopton, © That he would fince Waller was not like 
* to advance, at leaſt ſend ſome Troops into thoſe parts, to 
ce give a little Countenance to the Levies they ſhould be well 
*able to make; aſſuring him, That they would, in the firſt 
te place, ſeiſe upon Arundel-Caſtle ; which, ſtanding near the 
ce Sea, would yield great advantage to the King's Service, 
«and keep that rich Corner of the Country at his Majeſty's 


Devotion. Theſe, and many other ſpecious undertakings, 


diſpoſed the Lord Hopton, who had an extraordinary appetite 
to engage Waller in a Battle, upon old accounts, to wiſh him- 
ſelf at Liberty to comply with thoſe Gentlemen's deſires : of 
all which he gave ſuch an Account to the King, as made it 
appear, that he liked the deſign, and thought it practicable 
if he had an addition of a Regiment or two of Foot, under 
good Officers; for that Quarter of Suſſex, which he meant to 


viſit, was a faſt and incloſed Country, and Arundel-Caſtle had 
2 Garriſon in it, though not numerous, or well provided, as 


being without apprehenſion of an Enemy. 
Ir was about Chriſtmas, and the King had no farther de- 

ſign for the Winter, than to keep Waller from viſiting and 

diſturbing the Weſt, and to rectuit his Army to ſuch a de- 


gree as to be able to take the Field early; which he knew the 


Rebels reſoly'd to do: yet the good Poſt the Lord Hopton 
was already poſſeſs d of at Wincheſter, and theſe poſitive un- 


dertakings from Suſſex, wrought upon many to think, that 


this opportunity ſhould not be loſt. The King had likewiſe 


great Aſſurance of the general good Affections of the County 


of Kent; inſomuch as the People had with difficulty been re- 
ſtrain d from making ſome attempt, upon the contidence of 
their own ſtrength; and if there could be now ſuch a founda- 


tion laid, that there might be a conjunction between that and 


Suſſex, it might produce an Aſſociation little inferior to that 
of the Southern Counties under the Earl of Mancheſter; and 
might, by the Spring, be an occaſion of that diſtraction to 
the Parliament, that they ſnould not well know to what part 


to diſpoſe their Armies; and the King might apply his ow n 
to that part, and purpoſe, as ſhould ſeem moſt reaſonable to 


him. 5 | 
Tuss e, and other reaſons prevailing, the King gave the 
Lord Hopton order to proſecute his deſign upon Suſſex, in ſuch 


manner as he thought fit; provided, that he was well aſſured, 


that aller ſhould not make advantage, upon that Enterpriſe, 
to find the way open to him to march into the Weſt. And 
that he might be the better able to proſecute the one, and to 
provide for the other, Sr Facob Aſtley was likewiſe ſent to him 
from Reading, with a thouſand commanded Men of that Gar- 
riſon, Wallingford, and Oxford; v * ſupply no ſooner 7 
WY 3 riv' 
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riv d at Mincheſter, but the Lord Hopton reſolv d to viſit Wal- 
ler's Quarters, if it were poſſible to engage him; however 
that he might judge by the poſture he was in, whether he 
were like to purſue his purpoſe for the Weſt. Waller was 
then Quarter d at Farnham, and the Villages adjacent, from 
whence he drew out his Men, and faced the Enemy, as if he 


intended to Fight, but, after ſome light Skirmiſhes for a day 


or two, in which he always receiv'd loſs, he retir'd himſelf 
into the Caſtle of Farnham, a place of ſome ſtrength; and 


drew his Army into the Town; and within three or four days, 


vent himſelf to London, more effectually to ſollicit Recruits, 


that he had that place in his E The place in it's 


than his Letters had been able to do. | 

| Wren the Lord Hopton ſaw that he could attempt no 
farther upon thoſe Troops, and was fully aſſur d that Sr Vil- 
liam Waller was himſelf gone to London, he concluded, that 
it was a good time to comply with the importunity of the 
Gentlemen of Suſſex ; and march'd thither, with ſuch a Body 
of Horſe and Foot, as he thought competent for the Service. 


" — . 
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The exceeding hard Froſt made his march more eaſy through) 1 


thoſe deep dirty ways, than bettet Weather would have done; 
and he came to Arundel before there was any imagination 


Situation was ſtrong; and though the Fortifications were not 
regular, but of the old faſhion, yet the Walls were good, and 
the Graff broad, and deep; and though the Garriſon was not 
numerous enough to have defended all the large circuit againſt 
a powerful Army, yet it was ſtrong enough in all reſpects, 
to have defied any ſuddain Aſſault; and might, without putting 


_ themſelves to much trouble, have been very ſecure againſt 


Arundel- 
Caſtle Sur- 
render d to 


the Lord 


Hopton : 


the Attempts of thoſe without. But the Proviſions of Victual, 


or Ammunition, was not {ſufficient to have endured any long 
Siege; and the Officer who commanded, had not been ac- 


cuſtom'd to the proſpect of an Enemy. So upon an eaſy and £ 
ſhort Summons, that threaten'd his obſtinacy with a very ri: 
gorous chaſtiſement, if he ſhould defer thegiving it up; either 


from the effect of his own fear, and want of Courage, or 


from the good inclinations of ſome of the Soldiers, the Caſtle - 
was ſurrender'd the third day; and appear'd to be a place 


worth the keeping, and capable, in a ſhort time, to be made 
ſecure againſt a good Army. 5 
Tux Lord Hopton, after he had ſtayed there five or fix 


days, and cauſed Proviſions of all kinds tobe brought in, com- 


mitted the Command and Government thereof to Sr Edward 


Ford, High Sheriff of the County, with a Garriſon of above 
two hundred Men; beſides many good Officers, who defired, 
or were very willing, to ſtay there; as a place very fa- 


vourable for the making Levics of Men, which they all in- 


tended. 
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tended. And, it may be, the more remain'd there, out of the 


wearineſs and fatigue of their late marches, and that they 


might ſpend the remainder of the Winter with better Accom- 
modation. 8 

Tusk News of S*Wiliam Waller's return to Farnham with 
ſtrong recruits of Horſe and Foot, made it neceſſary to the 
Lord Hopton, to leave Arundel Caſtle before he had put it 
into the good poſture he intended. And, without well con- 
ſidering the mixture of the Men he left there, whereof many 
were of Natures not eaſy to be govern'd, nor like to conform 
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themſelves to ſuch ſtrict Rules as the condition of the place 


required, or to uſe that induſtry, as the exigence, they were 


> like to be in, made neceſſary, the principal thing he recom- 


mended and enjoyn'd to them was, In the firſt place, ſetting 


ce all other things aſide, to draw in ſtore of Proviſions of all 


*kinds, both for the Numbers they were already, and for 
*{uch as would probably in a ſhort time be added to them; 
all which from the great plenty that Country then abounded 
in, was very eaſy to have been done. And if it had been 
done, that place would have remain'd long ſuch a Thorn in 
the ſide of the Parliament, as would have render'd it very un- 
eaſy to them, at leaſt have interrupted the current of their 
proſperity. 


WarTTER“s Journey to London anſwer'd his expectation; 


and his Preſence had an extraordinary operation, to procure 
any thing deſired. He reported the Lord Hopton's Forces 


to be much greater than they were, that his own might be 
made er to encounter them; and the quick pro- 


grels 
Eiſtle, made them thought to be greater than He reported 
them to be. His ſo eaſily poſſeſſing himſelf of a place of that 
ſtrength, which they ſuppoſe to have been impregnable, and 
in a County where the King had before no footing, awaken d 


at Lord had made in Suſſex, and his taking Arundel 


all their Jealouſfies and Apprehenſions of the Affections of 


3 Kent, and all other places; and look'd like a Land- flood, that 


x might roll they knew not how far; ſo that there needed no 


importunate ſollicitation to provide a 2 againſt this 
_ © growing evil. The ordinary method they ha 
. cruiting their Armies by Levies of Volunticrs and perſwa- 


uſed for re- 


ding the 1 the City to become Soldiers, upon the 
Privilege they gave them for their Freedom, for the time they 


Fought for them, as if they had remain'd in their Maſters 


Service, was now too dull and lazy an expedient to reſiſt this 
Torrent; they therefore reſort to their inexhauſtible Maga- 


ine of Men, their devoted City, to whoſe Aﬀections the 
Perſon of S* William Waller was moſt e and per- 
ſuaded them immediately to cauſe two of t 


Aa; 


giments 


eir ſtrongeſt Re- 
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giments of Auxiliaries, to march out of the Line to Farnham; 
which they conſented to. Then they appointed the Earl of 
Eſſex to give his Orders to S* William Balfour, with one thou- 
ſand of the Horſe of his Army, likewiſe to obſerve Waller's 
Commands; who, with this great addition of Forces, made 
haſte to his other Troops at Farnham; where he ſcarce reſted, 
but after he had inform d himſelf how the Lord Hopton's 
Troops lay Quarter d, at too great a diſtance from each other, 
he march d, according to his cuſtom in thoſe occaſions (as 
beating up of Quarters was his Maſter- piece) all the Night; 
and, by the break of day, encompaſs d a great Village call'd 
Alton, where a Troop or two of Horſe, and a Regiment of 
Foot of the King's lay in too much ſecurity. However, the 
Horſe took the Alarm quickly, and for the moſt part, made 
their eſcape to Wincheſter, the head quarter; whether the 
Lord Hopton was return'd but the night before from Arundel. 


Colonel Boles, who Commanded his own Rigiment of Foot 
there, conſiſting of about five hundred Men, which had been 


drawn out of the Garriſon of Wallingford, when he found 
himſelf encompaſs d by the Enemies Army of Horſe and Foot, 
ſaw he could nor defend himſelf, or make other reſiſtance 
than by retiring with his Men into the Church, which he 

hoped to maintain for ſo many hours, that relief might be ſent 
to bim ; but he had not time to barricadoe the doors; ſo that 
the Enemy enter d almoſt aſſoon; and after a ſnhort reſiſtance, 
in which many were kill'd, the Soldiers, overpower'd, threw 


down their Arms, and ask d Quarter; which was likewiſe _ 


offer d to the Colonel; who refuſed it, and valiantly defended 


himſelf, till with the death of two or three of the Aſſailants, 


he was kill'd in the place; his Enemies giving him a teſtimony 
of great Courage and Reſolution. „„ 
WALTER knew well the impreſſion the loſs of this very 


good Regiment would make upon the Lord Hopton's Forces, 


and that the report which the Troops of Horſe which had 
eſcaped, would make, would add nothing of Courage to their 
fellows; ſo that there was no probability that they would 
make haſte to advance; and therefore, with great celerity, the 
hard Froſt continuing, he march d with all his Army to Arun- 
del Caſtle, where he found that Garriſon as unprovided as 
he could wiſh, For inſtead of encreaſing the Magazine of 
Victual by Supplies from the Country, they had ſpent much 
of that Store which the Lord Hepton had provided. The Go- 
vernour was a Man of Honeſty and Courage, but unacquaint- 
ed with that Affair, having no other experience in War, than 
what he had learn'd ſince theſe Troubles. The Officers were 
many without Command, amongſt whom one Colonel Bam- 
ford, an Iriſb- man, though he called himſelf Rampeld was 
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one; who, being a Man of wit and parts, applied all his facul- 
ties to improve the Faction, to which they were all naturally 
inclined, with a hope to make himſelf Governour. In this di- 
{traftion Waller found them,and by ſome of the Souldiers run- 
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ning out to him, he found means again to ſend in to them; 


by which he ſo increaſed their Faction, and Animoſity againſt 
one another, that after he had kept them waking, with con- 


tinual Alarms, three or four days, near half the Men being 


lick, and unable to do duty, rather than they would truſt 


each other longer, they gave the Place and Themſelves up 


as Priſoners of War upon Quarter; the Place being able to = 


have defended it ſelf againſt all that power, for a much longer 


time. Here the Learned and Eminent Me Chillingworth was 
taken Priſoner ; who out of kindneſs and reſpe& to the Lord 
Hopton, had accompanied him in that March; and being, in- 
di me by the terrible coldneſs of the Seaſon, choſe to re- 
pole himſelf in that Garriſon, till the Weather ſhould mend. 


Aſſoon as his Perſon was known, which would have drawn 


Reverence from any noble Enemy, the Clergy that attended 


that Army, proſecuted him with all the inhumanity imagi- 


nable; ſo that, by their Barbarous uſage, he died within few 
days; to the grief of all that knew him, and of many who 


knew him not but by his Book, and the Reputation he had 


Txt Lord Hopton ſuſtain d the loſs of that Regiment with 
extraordinary trouble of mind, and as a wound that would 
bleed inward ; and therefore was the more inflamed with de- 
fire of a Battle with Waller, to make even all account; and 


made what haſte he could, upon the firſt Advertiſement, to 


have redeem d that Misfortune; and hoped to have come 
time enough to Relieve Arundel Caſtle ; which he never ſuſ- 
Red would fo tamely have given themſelves up: Bur that 


pe quickly vaniſh'd, upon the undoubted Intelligence of 
that Surrender, and the News that Waller was return'd with 
a full Reſolution to proſecute his deſign upon the Weſt: to 


which, beſides the encouragement of his two late Succeſſes, 


with which he was marvellouſly elated, he was in ſome de- 


gree neceſſitated, out of apprehenſion that the Horſe which 
belong d to the Earl of Eſexs Army, might be ſpeedily re- 


called; and the time would be quickly expired, that he had 


promiſed the Auxiliary Regiments of London to diſmiſs 


them. 


Uros the News the King recciv'd of the great ſupply 


the Parliament had fo ſuddaĩinly ſent to Waller, both from the 


Earl of Eſſex his Army, and from the City, he thought it 
neceſſary to ſend ſuch an addition of Foot as he could draw 
out of Gxford, and the Neighbour Garriſons. And the Earl 
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of Brentford, General of the Army, who had a faſt Friend- 
ſhip with the Lord Hopton, expreſſing a good inclination to 
make him a viſit, rather than to fit ſtill in his Winter Quar- 
ters, his Majeſty was very willing he ſhould, and cheriſhed 
that diſpoſition, being deſirous that fo great an Officer might 
be preſent in an Army, upon which ſo much of his hopes 


depended ; and which did not abound with Officers of great 


Experience. So the General, with ſuch Voluntiers as were 
ready to accompany him, went to Wincheſter ; where he found 


the Lord Hopton in trouble for the loſs of the Regiment of 


Foot at Alton, and with the unexpected aſſurance of the giving 
up of Arundel Caſtle. He was exceedingly reviv'd with the 


preſence of the General, and defired to receive his Orders, 


and that he would take upon him the abſolute Command of 


the Troops; which he as poſitively refuſed to do; only of- 1 
fer d to keep him Company in all Expeditions, and to give 


him the beſt Aſſiſtance he was able; which the Lord Hopton 
was compell'd to be contented with; nor could there be a 
greater union and conſent between two Friends: The Ge- 
neral being ready to give his Advice upon all particulars; 


and the other doing nothing without communication with 
him, and then conforming to his opinion, and giving Orders 


accordingly. 


Ass oo as they were inform'd that Waller had drawn all 


his Troops Together about Farnham, and meant to march 
towards them, they chearfully embraced the Occaſion, and 
went to meet him; and about Alresford, near the midway 
between Wincheſter and Farnham, they came to know how 


near they were to each other; and, being in View, choſe the 


ground upon which they meant the Battle ſhould be Fought; ; 


of which Waller, being firſt there, got the advantage for the 
drawing up his Horſe. The King's Army conſiſted of about 
five thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe; and Waller 
with S* William Balfour, exceeded in Horſe ; but they were, 
upon the matter, equal in Foot; with this only advantage, that 


both his Horſe and Foot were, as they were always, much 4 
better Arm'd; no Man wanting any Weapon Offenſive, or 


Defenſive, that was =_ for him; and S* Arthur Haſlerig's 
Regiment of Cuiraſfiers, call'd the Lobſters, were ſo formi- 
dable, that the King's naked and unarm'd Troops, among 


which few were better arm'd than with Swords, could not 


bear their impreſſion. 
Thebattlear ThE King's Horſe never behaved themſelves fo ill, as that 
4'restord, day. For the main Body of them, after they had ſuſtained 


where Sr W. 


Waller v One fierce Charge, wheeled about to an unreaſonable diſtance; 


Le ui and left their principal Officers to ſhift for themſelves. The 


tage over the — 
L. liapion. Foot behaved themſelves very gallantly, and had not only the 
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better of the other Foot, but bore two or three Charges from 
the Horſe with notable Courage, and without being broken; 


S whilſt thoſe Horſe which ſtood upon the Field, and ſhould 


have aſſiſted them, could be perſwaded but to ſtand. When 
the Evening drew near, for the approach whereof neither 
Party was ſorry, the Lord Hopton thought it neceflary to leave 


the Field; and drawing off his Men, and carrying with him 


many of the wounded, he retircd with all his Cannon and Am- 
munition, whereof he loſt none, that Night to Reading: The 


Enemy being fo ſcatter'd, that they had no mind to purſue ; 


only Waller himſelf made haſte to Wincheſter, where he thought, 
upon this Succeſs, to have been immediately admitted into 
that Caſtle; which was his own Inheritance. But he found 


that too well defended; and fo return'd with taking revenge 


upon the City, by plundering it with all the Inſolence and 
Rapine imaginable. 

THrexre could not then be any other eſtimate made of the 
loſs Waller ſuſtain'd, than by the not purſuing the viſible ad- 
vantage he had, and by the utter refuſal of the Auxiliary Re- 
giments of London and Kent, to march farther ; who, within 
three or four days, left him; and return'd to their Habita- 
tions; with great Lamentation of their Friends who were miſ- 
ſing. On the King's fide, beſides Common Men, and many 
good Officers, there fell that day the Lord Fohn Stuart, Bro- 
ther to the Duke of Richmond, and General of the Horſe of 
that Army; and S* Fohn Smith, Brother to the Lord Car- 


4 rington, and Commiſſary General of the Horſe. They were 


both brought off the Field by the few Horſe that ſtay d with 
them, and did their Duty; carried to Reading; and the next 


day to Abingdon, that they might be nearer to the Aſſiſtance 


of the beſt remedies by Phyſicians and Surgeons. But they 
liv'd only to the ſecond dreſſing of their wounds; which were 
very many upon both of them. | gs 
Tus 2 was a young Man of extraordinary hope, lit- 
tle more than one and twenty years of Age; who being of a 
more cholerick and rough Nature, than the other Branches 
of that Illuſtrious and Princely Family, was not delighted with 
the ſoftneſſes of the Court, but had dedicated himſelf to the 
2 of Arms, when he did not think the Scene ſnould 
ave been in his own Country. His Courage was ſo ſignal 
that day, that too much could not be expected from it, if he 
had out-liv'd it; and he was fo generally belov'd, that he 
could not but be very generally lamented. The other, Sr John 
Smith, had been train'd up * his Youth in the War of 


Flanders; being of an Ancient Roman Catholick Family ; and 
had long the Reputation of one of the beſt Officers of Horſe. 
Aſſoon as the firſt Troubles appcar'd in Scotland, he cpr rr 
= himſelf 
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himſelf to the Service of his own Prince; and from the be- 
ginning of the War to his own end, perform'd many ſignal 
Actions of Courage. The death of theſe two eminent Offi 
cers, made the Names of many who periſh'd that day, the leſs 


- inquired into and mention d. 


Tars Battle was Fought the 29t* day of March: which 
was a very doleful entring into the beginning of the year 


1644, and broke all the meaſures, and alter d the whole ſcheme 


of the King's Counſels: For whereas before, he hoped to have 
enter d the Field early, and to have acted an Offenſive part; 
he now diſcern'd, he was wholly to be upon the Defen- 
five; and that was like to be a very hard part too. For he 


found, within very few days after, that he was not only de- 


priv'd of the Men he had loſt at Alresſord, but that he was 
not to expect any recruit of his Army by a conjunction with 


Prince Rupert; who, he believ'd, would have return'd in 


time, after his great Succeſs at Newark, with a ſtrong Body 


both of Horſe and Foot, from Shropſhire, Cheſhire, and North- 


Wales: all which hopes were ſoon blaſted ; for the Prince 


had ſcarce put the Garriſon of Newerk in order, and provided 
it to endure another Attack, which they might have reaſon- 


_ ably expected upon his Highneſs's departure (though indeed 


the ſhame of the defeat he had given that Party, and the rage 
among the Officers, and Soldiers, when they ſaw by what a 
handful of Men they had been terrifigd, and ſubdued, broke 


and diſſolvd that whole Body within few days) when he was 


earneſtly preſs'd from the Earl of Derby, to come into Lan- 
caſbire to relieve him, who was already Beſieged in his own 
ſtrong Houſe at Latham, by a great Body, with whom he 
was not able to contend. And to diſpoſe the Prince the more 


_ willingly to undertake his relief, the Earl made ample pro- 


miſes, That within ſo many days after the Siege ſhould be 


c raiſed, with any defeat to the Enemy, he would advance his 


© Highneſs's Levies with two thouſand Men, and ſupply him 
* with a conſiderable Sum of Money. And the Earl had like- 
wiſe, by an Expreſs, made the ſame inſtance to the King at 
Oxford; from whence his Majeſty ſent his Permiſſion, and 
Approbation to the Prince, before his departure from Neu- 

ark; hoping ſtill that his Highneſs would be able to diſpatch 

that Service in Lancaſbire, and with the more notable recruits 
of Men in thoſe parts, be able to return to Oxford by the time 
that it would be neceſſary for his Majeſty to take the Field. 
But within a ſhort time, he was diſappointed of that expecta- 
tion; for before the Prince could finiſh his Expedition into 


| Lancaſhire (which he did with wonderful Gallantry ; raiſed 


the Siege at Latham with a great execution upon the Enemy; 


and took two or three of their Garriſons obſtinately defended; 


and 
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and therefore with the greater Slaughter) the Marquis of Neu- 
Caſtle was compell'd to retire, with his whole Army, within 
the Walls of Tork. He had been well able to have defended 
himſelf againſt the numerous Army of the Scors, and would 
have been glad to have been engaged with them, but he found 
he had a worſe Enemy to deal with, as will appear. 
From the time that the Ruling Party of the Parliament . Aſecta- 
diſcern'd that their General, the Earl of Eſſex, would never A 
ſerve their turn, or comply with all their deſires, they reſolv d form'dunder 
to have another Army apart, that ſhould be more at their de- . 7 
votion; in the forming whereof, they would be ſure to chooſe ger. 
ſuch Officers, as would probably not only obſerve their Or- 
| ders, but have the ſame inclinations with them. Their pre- 
1 tence was, That there were fo many diſaffected Perſons of 
| t the Nobility, and Principal Gentry, in the Counties of Nor- 
| ce folk and Suffolk, that, if great care was not taken to prevent 
Lit, there might a Body ſtart up there for the King; which, 
tc upon the ſucceſs of the Marquis of New-Caſtle, whole Arms 
* then reach'd into Lincoln-ſbire, might grow very formidable. 
For prevention whercof, they had form'd an Aſſociation be- 
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tween Eſſex ho County, upon the influence of the Earl of 
I Warwick, and the power of his Clergy, they molt confided in) 

p Cambridge-ſhire, Suffolk, Norfolk. , Bedford, and Huntington; in all 

L which they had many Perſons of whoſe entire Affections they 

. were well aſſured; and, in moſt of them, there were few con- 

5 ſiderable Perſons who wiſh'd them ill. Of this Aſſociation 
- they made the Earl of Manchefter General, to be ſubject only 
n to their own Commands, and independent upon the Earl of 
5 Eſſex. Under Him, they choſe Oliver Cromwel to Command 
e their Horſe; and many other Officers, who never intended 
- to be ſubject again to the King, and avow'd other Principles 
e in Conſcience and Religion, than had been before publickly 
BY declared. 5 es 
n To this General they gave Order, © To reſide within that 
= ce Aſſociation; and to make Levies of Men, ſufficient to keep 
it e thoſe Counties in Obedience : for at firſt they pretended no 
d more. Bur, in the ſecret Treaty made by S* Harry Vane with 
/- the Scots, they were bound, aſſoon as the Scots ſhould enter 
h | Into Tork:ſbire with their Army, that a Body of Engliſb Horle, 
ts | Foot, and Cannon, ſhould be ready to aſſiſt them, Com- 
je manded by their own Officers, as a Body apart: The Scots 
J. not then truſting their own great Numbers, as equal to Fight 
- # with the Engliſh. And from that time they were much more 
o careful to raiſe, and liberally ſupply, and provide for that 
d Army under the Earl of Mancheſter, than for the other un- 
* der the Earl of Eſex. And now, according to their Agree- 

| 4 ment, upon the Scots firſt entrance into Tork-ſbire, the Ea 
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The Ear! of of . had likewiſe Order to march with his whole 


ne Body thither; having, for the moſt part, a Committee of the 


wich hs Ar- Parliament, whereof S* Harry Vane was one, with him; as 
mJ 1223 there was another Committee of the Scoriſh Parliament always 
North t. in that Army; there being alſo now a Committee of both 
Jon the Kingdoms reſiding at London, for the carrying on the War. 
Tus Marquis of New-Caftle being thus prefſed on both 
ſides, was neceſſitated to draw all his Army of Foot and Can- 


non into Tork, with ſome Troops of Horſe; and ſent the 


Body of his Horſe, under the Command of General Goring, 


to remain in thoſe Places he ſhould find moſt convenient, and 
from whence he might beſt infeſt the Enemy. Then he ſent 


an Expreſs to the King to inform him of the Condition he 


was in; and to let him know; That he doubted not to de- 
«fend himſelf in that Poſt, for the term of fix Weeks, or two 
«Months; in which time, he hoped, his Majeſty would 


e find ſome way to relieve him. Upon receipt of this Let- 


ter, the King ſent Orders to Prince Rupert, that © Aſſoon as 
ehe had Reliev d the Lord Derby, and recruited, and refreſh'd 
*his Men, he ſhould march, with what Expedition he could, 
eto Relieve Tork; where being joyn'd with the Marquis of 
* New-Caftle's Army, there was hope they might Fight the 


Enemy: and his Majeſty would pur himſelf into as good 


© a poſture as he could to take the Field, without expecting 

*the Prince. „ 3 
Tie we Arr theſe ill Accidents falling out ſucceſſively in the 
Cufordcs” Winter, the King's Condition appear'd very fad; and the 
Exeter. Queen being now with Child, it wrought upon her Majeſty's 
mind very much; and diſpoſed her to ſo many Fears and Ap- 
prehenſions of her Safety, that ſhe was very uneaſy to her 
ſelf. She heard every day © Of the great Forces raiſed, and 
E in a readineſs, by the Parliament, much greater than they 
te yet ever had been; which was very true; and © That they 
*reſolv'd, aſſoon as the Seaſon was ripe, to march all to Ox- 


4 ford. She could not endure to think of being Beſieged; and, 


in concluſion, reſolvd not to ſtay there, but to go into the 
Weſt; from whence, in any diſtreſs, ſhe might be able to 
Embark for France. Though there ſeem'd reaſons enough to 
diſſwade her from that inclination, and his Majeſty heartily 
wiſh'd that ſhe could be diverted; yet the perplexity of her 
mind was ſo great, and her fears ſo vehement, both improv'd 
by her indiſpoſition of Health, that all Civility and Reaſon 
obliged every Body to ſubmit. So, about the beginning of 


April, ſhe begun her Journey from Oxford to the Weſt; and 


by moderate Journies, came well ro Exeter; where ſhe in- 
tended to ſtay, till ſhe was deliver'd ; for ſhe was within lit- 


tle more than one Month of her time; and, being in a place 
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out of the reach of any Alarm, ſhe recover'd her Spirits to a 
reaſonable convaleſcence. 

Ir was now about the middle of April, when it concern'd 
the King with all poſſible ſagacity, to foreſee what probably 
the Parliament meant to attempt with thoſe vaſt Numbers of 
Men which they every day levied ; and thereupon to con- 
clude, what -it would be poſſible for his Majeſty to do, in 
thoſe Exigencies to which he was like to be reduced. The 
Intelligence, that Waller was ſtill deſign d for the Weſtern 
Expedition, made the King appoint his whole Army to be 
drawn together to a Rendezvous at Marlborough; where him- 
ſelf was preſent, and, to his great ſatisfaction, found the Body 
to cooks, after all the lofles and miſadventures, of no leſs 
than ſix thouſand Foot, and above four thouſand Horſe. There 


that Body remain d for ſome weeks to watch, and intend Mal- 
ler's Motion, and to Fight with him as ſoon as was poſſible. 
Many things were there conſulted for the future; and the 


quitting Reading, and ſome other Garriſons, propoſed, for the 
encreaſing the Field Forces: yet nothing was poſitively re- 
ſolv'd, but to expect clearer evidence what the Parliament 
Armies would diſpoſe themſelves to do. 

So the King return d to Oxford, where, upon the deſire of n. 


ment at Ox- 


the Members of Parliament who had been called thither, and 924 


done all the Service they could for the King, they were for regued 
the preſent diſmiſſed, that they might in their ſeveral Coun- . 
ries, fatisfy the * of the King's importunate deſire of 


Peace, but how inſolently it had been rejected by the Parlia- 


ment; and thereupon induce them to contribute all they could 
to his Majeſty's Aſſiſtance. They were to meet there again 


in the Month of October following. 

Tux, that his Majeſty might draw moſt of the Soldiers 
of that Garriſon with him out of Oxford, when he ſhould 
take the Field, that City was perſwaded to compleat the Re- 


giment they had begun to form, under the Command of a 


Colonel whom the King had recommended to them ; which 


they did raiſe to the Number of a thouſand Men. There 


were likewiſe two other Regiments raiſed of Gentlemen and 


their Servants, and of the Scholars of the ſeveral Colleges and 


Halls of the Univerſity ; all which Regiments did Duty there 
punctually, from the time that the King went into the Field, 
till he return'd again to Oxford; and all the Lords, declared, 


That upon any emergent occaſion they would mount their 


* Servants upon their Horſes, to make a good Troop for a 


© ſuddain Service; which they made good; and thereby, that 


Summer, perform'd two or three very conſiderable and im- 
portant Actions. 8 

By this time there was reaſon to believe, by all the Intel- 
ligence 
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ligence that could be yp „ and by the change of his 
Quarters, that Waller had laid aſide his Weſtern March; at 
leaſt that it was ſuſpended; and thar, on the contrary, all en- 
deayours were uſed to recruit both His, and the Earl of Eſex's 
Army with all poſſible expedition; and that neither of them 
ſhould move upon any Action till they ſhould be both com- 


pleat in greater Numbers, than either of them had yet march- 


ed with. Hereupon, the King's Army remov'd from Marl- 


borough to Newbury ; where they remain'd near a Month, that 


they might be in a readineſs to attend the motion of the Ene- 
my, to aſſiſt the Garriſons of Reading, or Wallingford; or to 
draw out either, as there ſhould be occaſion. 

THERE had been ſeveral deliberations in the Council of 
War, and always very different opinions, what ſhould be done 
with the Garriſons when the King ſhould take the Field; 
and the King himſelf was irreſolute upon thoſe Debates, 
what to do. He communicated the ſeveral Reaſons to Prince 
Rupert by Letters, requiring His advice; who, after he had 
return'd Anſwers, and recciv'd Replies, made a haſty jour- 
ney to Oxford from Cheſter, to wait upon his Majeſty. And 


it was then poſitively refolv'd, © That the Garriſons of Oxford, 


* Wallingford, Abingdon, Reading, and Bambury, ſhould be rein- 
tc forced, and ſtrengthen'd with all the Foot; that a good Bo- 
* dy of Horſe ſhould remain about Oxford, and the reſt ſhould 
ec be ſent into the Weſt to Prince Maurice. If this Counſel 


had been purſued ſteadily and reſolutely, it might probably 


have been attended with good Succeſs: Both Armies of the 
Enemy would have been puzled what to have done, and ei- 
ther of them would have been unwilling to have engaged in 
a Siege againſt any place ſo well provided, and reſolv d; and 
it would have been equally uncounſellable to have march'd 
to any diſtance, and have left ſuch an Enemy at their backs, 


that could fo eaſily and quickly have united, and incom- 


moded any March they could have made. 

Bur as it was even impoſſible to have adminiſter'd ſuch 
advice to the King, in the ſtreight he was in, which being 
purſued might not have prov'd inconvenient, fo it was the 


unhappy temper of thoſe who were called to thoſe Councils, 


that reſolutions, taken upon full Debate, was ſeldom proſe- 
cuted with equal reſolution and ſteadineſs; bur 1 upon 
new, ſhorter Debates, and upon Objections which had been 


anſwer'd before: Some Men being in their Natures irreſo- 


lute, and inconſtant, and full of objections, even after all was 
determined according to their own propoſals; others being 
poſitive, and not to be alter d from what they had once de- 
clared, how unreaſonably ſoever, or what alterations ſoever 


there were in the Affairs. And the King himſelf frequently 


conſider d 
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conſider d more the Perſon who ſpoke, as he was in his 
grace, or his prejudice, than the Counſel it ſelf that was given; 
and always ſuſpected, at leaſt truſted leſs to his own judg- 
ment than he ought to have done; which rarely deceiv'd him 
ſo much as that of other men, 

Tux Perſons with whom he only conſulted in his Martial Tie Perſons 
Affairs, and how to carry on the War, were (beſides Prince ray 4 
Rupert, who was at this time abſent) the General, who was conſulted in 
made Earl of Frentford; the Lord Wilmot who was General #7 


of the Horſe; the Lord Hopton, who uſually Commanded an =” 
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or eſteem of his Parts, But now, by the Prince's abſence, 


Army apart, and was not often with the King's Army, bur 
now preſent; Sr Jacob Aſtley, who was Major General of the 
Army; the Lord Digby, who was Secretary of State; and 
Sr John Colepepper Maſter of the Rolls; for none of the Privy 
Council, thoſe two only excepted, were called to thoſe Con- 
ſultations; though ſome of them were ſtiH adviſed with, for 
the better Execution, or Proſecution, of what was then and 
there reſoly'd. od 
Tus General, though he had been, without doubt, a 
very good Officer, and had great Experience, and was ſtill a 
Man of unqueſtionable Courage and Integrity; yet he was 
now much decayed in his parts, and, with the long conti- 
nued cuſtom of immoderate drinking, dozed in his Under- 
ſtanding, which had been never quick and vigorous; he 
having been always illiterate to the greateſt degree that can 
be imagined. He was now become very deaf, yet often pre- 
tended not to have heard what he did not then Wan r 


and thought fit afterwards to diſclaim. He was a Man of few 


Words, and of great Complyance, and uſually dcliver'd that 


as his Opinion, which he foreſaw would be grateful to the 


King, | bs 
Wr1LrMorT was a Man of haughty and ambitious Nature, 
of a pleaſant Wit, and an ill Uunderſtanding, as never conſi- 


dering above one thing at once; but he confider'd that one 
thing ſo impatiently, that he would not admit any thing elſe 


to be worth any Conſideration. He had, from the beginning 
of the War, been very averſe to any advice of the Privy Coun- 


cil, and thought fit that the King's Affairs (which depended 


upon the ſucceſs of the War) ſhouldentirely be govern d and 


conducted by the Soldiers, and Men of War; and that no 


other Councellors ſhould have any Credit with his Majeſty. 
Whilſt Prince Rupert was preſent, his exceeding great preju- 


dice, or rather Perſonal Animoſity againſt him, made an 

thing that Vilmot ſaid or propoſed, enough lighted and con- 
tradicted: and the King hinfelf upon ſome former account 
and obſervation, was far from any indulgence to his Perſon, 


and 
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in truth, a very great Intereſt; which he deſired might 
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and his being the ſecond Man in the Army, and the Contempt 
he had of the old General, who was there the only Officer 
above him, he grew marvellouſly elated, and look d upon 
himſelf as one whole advice ought to be follow d, and ſub- 
mitted to in all things. He had, by his exceſſive good Fel- 
lowſhip (in every part whereof he excelled, and was grateful 


to all the Company) made himſelf ſo popular with all the 


Officers of the Army, eſpecially of the Horſe, that he had, f 


pear to the King, that he might have the more Intereſt in 
Him. He was poſitive in all his Advices in Council, and 
bore Contradiction very impatiently; and becauſe he was moſt 
Contradicted by the two Privy Counſellors, the Secretary, 


and the Maſter of the Rolls, who, he ſaw, had the greateſt 
Influence upon the King, he uſed all the Articles he could to 
render them unacceptable and ſuſpected to the Officers of the 


Army, by telling them, what they had ſaid in Council; which 
he thought wauld render them the more ungrateful; and, in 
the Times of Jollity, perſwaded the old General to believe 
that they invaded his Prerogative, and meddled more in the 
Buſineſs of the War, than they ought to do; and thereby 


made him the leſs __—_ to concur with them in Advice, 
0 


how rational and ſeaſonable ſoever it was; which often put 
the King to the trouble of converting him. i 
Tux Lord Hopton was a Man Superior to any Tempta- 
tion, and abhorr'd enough the licenſe, and the levities, with 
which he ſaw too many corrupted. He had a good Under- 
ſtanding, a clear Courage, an Induſtry not be tired, and a 
Generoſity that was not to be exhauſted ; a Virtue that none 
of the reſt had: but in the Debates concerning the War, was 
longer in reſolving, and more apt to change his mind after he 
had reſolv d, than is agreeable to the Office of a Commander 
in Chief; which render'd him rather fit for the Second, than 


for the Supreme Command in an Army. 


St Facob Aſtley was an honeſt, brave, plain Man, and as | 


| fir forthe Office he exerciſed, of Major General of the Foor, 


as Chriſtendom yielded; and was ſo generally eſteem d; very 


_ diſcerning and promt in giving Orders, as the occaſions re- 
ed and moſt chearful, and preſent in any Action. In 


uncil he uſed few, but very pertinent words; and was not 


atall pleaſed with the long Speeches N made there, and 


which rather confounded, than inform'd his Underſtanding: 


ſo that he rather collected the ends of the Debates, and what 
he was himſelf to Do, than enlarged them by his own Diſ- 

courſes; though he forbore not to deliver his own mind. 
Tux two Privy Counſellors, though they were of the 
moſt difterent Natures and Conſtitutions that can be imagin'd, 
always 
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1 to like what they approv 
had in thoſe Caſes the Aſcendent over the other, had that Ex- 
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always agreed in their Opinions; and being, in their parts, 
much Superior to the other, uſually prevail'd upon the King's 
'd: yet one of them, who 


cels of Fancy, that he too often, upon his own recolle&ing 
and revolving the grounds of the Reiolutions which had been 
taken, or upon the Suggeſtions of other Men, changed his 
own Mind; and thereupon cauſed Orders to be alter'd which 
produced, or were thought to produce, many Inconve- 
niences. 5 

TuIs unſteadineſs in Counſels, and in matters reſolv'd 


upon, made the former Determination concerning the Garri- 
ſons, to be little conſider d. The King's Army had lain above 


three Weeks at, and about Newbury; in which time their 
Numbers were nothing improved, beyond what they had 
been upon their Muſter near Marlborough, when the King 
was preſent. When it was known that both the Parliament 
Armies were march'd out of London; That under Eſſex to 
Windſor ; and That of Waller, to the parts between Hertford- 

Bridge, and Baſing, without any purpoſe of going facther 


Weſt; the King's Army march'd to Reading ; and in three Reading 
days, his Majeſty being preſent, they {lighted and demoliſh'd 9***:4 6 
all the works of that Garriſon: And then, which was about Fee. 


the middle of May, with the Addition of thoſe Soldiers, 


which increaſed the Army five and twenty hundred old Sol- 


diers more, very well Officer d, the Army retired to the 
Qraxters about Oxford, with an opinion, that it would be in 
their power to Fight with one of the Enemy's Armies; which 
they longed excecdingly to do. 3 

Tus King return d to Oxford, and reſoly'd to ſtay there 
till he could have · better Information what tlie Enemy in- 


tended; which was not now fo eaſy as it had formerly been. 


For, fince the Conjunction with the Scotiſb Commiſſioners in 


one Council, for the carrying on the War, little buſineſs was 
brought to be Conſulted in either of the Houſes; and there 
was much greater Secrecy than before ; few or none being ad- 
mitted into any kind of Truſt, bur they whole Affections 
were known to concur to the moſt deſperate Counſels. So 
that the Deſigns were ſtill entirely form'd, before any part of 
them were communicated to the Earl of Ef:x, nor was more 


3 communicated at a Time than was neceſſary for the preſent 


Execution; of which he was ſenſible enough, bur could not 
heip it. The Intention was, © That the two Armies, which 
*march'd out together, ſhould afterwards be diſtin&; and 


e ſnould only keep together, till it appear'd what Courſe the 


*King mcant to take, and if he ſtayed in Oxford, it would 
ee fit forboth to be in the Siege, the Circumyallation being 
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«very great, and to be divided in many places by the River; 
* which would kcep both Armies ſtill aſunder under their ſe- 
te veral Officers. Bat if the King march'd out, which they 
might reatonably preſume he would, then the purpoſe was, 
te that the Earl of Eſſex ſhould follow the King, whereever he 


ce went; which, they imagin'd would be Northward; © And 


te that aller ſhould march into the Welt, and ſubdue That. 
So that, having ſo ſubſtantially provided for the North, by 
the Scots, and the Earl of Mancheſter, and having an Army 
under the Earl of Eſſex, much Superior in Number to any the 
King could be attended with; and the third, under Waller, 


at Liberty for the Weſt, they promiſed themſelves, and too 
reaſonably, that they ſhould make an End of the War that 


Summer. | os | 

Ir was about the tenth of May, that the Earl of Eſſex and 
Sr William aller march'd out of London, with both their Ar- 
mies; and the very next day after the King's Army had 


quitted Reading, the Earl of Eſſex, from Windſor, ſent Forces 


to poſſeſs it; and recommended it to the City of London, to 
rovide both Men, and all other things neceſſary for the 
e ng it; which the Memory of what they had ſuffer d for 
the two palt years, by being without it, eaſily diſpoſed them 
to do. By this means, the Earl had the Opportunity to joyn 
with Waller's Army when he ſhould think fit; which before 
they could not do with Convenience or Security. Nor did 
they ever after joyn in one Body, but kept at a fit Diſtance, 
to be able if there were Occaſion, to help each other. 
Tux Earl of Effex's Army conſiſted of all his old Troops, 
which had Winter'd about St Albans, and in Bedford-ſhire ; 
and being now increaſed with four Regiments of the Traind- 


bands, and Auxiliaries within the City bf London, did not 


amount to leſs then ten thouſand Horſe and Foot. Waller 
had likewiſe receiv d a large Recruit from London, Kent, and 
Suſſex, and was little inferior in Numbers to Eſſex, and in 
Reputation above him. When the King's Army retired from 
Reading, the Horſe Quarter'd about Wantage, and Farringdon, 
and all the Foot were put into Abingdon, with a Reſolution 
to quit, or defend that Town, according to the manner of 
the Enemies Advance towards it; that is, if they came upon 
the Eaſt-11de, where, beſides ſome indifferent Fortifications, 


they had the advantage of the River, they would maintain 


and defend it; if they came on the Weft-fide from Wantage, 
and Farringdon, they would draw out and Fight, if the Ene- 
my we:e not by much Superior in Number; and, in that 


Caſe, they would retire with the whole Army to Oxford. 


BerxG ſatisfied with this Reſolution, they lay in that quiet 
Poſture, without making the leaſt Impreſſion u pon the Enemy, 
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his Army towards Abingdon; and upon the Eaſt part of the 


nite Trouble, quitted ; whither a Party of Eſex's Army came 


was reduced before the end of the Month of May; inſomuch 
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by beating up his Quarters; which might eaſily have been 
done; or reſtraining them from making Incurſions where 
they had a mind; all which was imputed to the ill Humour, 
and Negligence of Wilmer. The Earl of Eſſex advanced with 
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Town; which was that which they had hoped for, in order 
to their defending it. But they were no ſooner advertiſed of 
it, but the General, early the next Morning, march'd with all 


the Foot out of Abingdon, the Horfe being come thither in s den 


, : quitred b 
the Night to make good the Retreat; and all this was done 25 King's 


before his Majeſty had the leaſt notice, or ſuſpicion of it... 


As ſoon as his Majeſty was inform'd of it by Sr Charles Blunt, 
the Scout Maſter General, whom the General had ſent to ac- 
quaint the King with the reſolution, he ſent St Charles Blunt 
back to the General, to let him know the greatdiflike he had 
of their purpoie to quit the Town, and io command him to 
ſtay, and not to advance till his Majeſty came to him; which 
he made all pothble haſte to do. But before the Meſſenger 
could return, the Army was within fight of Oxford; and ſo 
the Foot was drawn through the City, and the Horie Quar- 
tcr'd in the Villages about the Town. 

ABINGDON was in this manner, and to the King's infi- 


the ſame Night; and the next day, himſelf with all his Foot T 
enter'd the Town; his Horſe being Quarter'd about it. He gg.” 7 
then called Waller to bring up his Army near him, that they 
might reſolve in what manner to proceed; and he had his 
head Quarter at Wantage: and ſo, without the ſtriking one 
Blow, they got the Potlcthon of Reading, Abingdon, and were 
Maſters of all Berkſhire; and forced the King to draw his 
whole Army of Horic and Foot on the North-ſide of Oxford; 
where they were to feed on his own Quarters, and to conſi- 
der, how to kcep Oxford it ſelf from being Beſieged, and the 
King from being incloſed in it. _ — 
Tris was the deplorable Condition to which the King 


that it was generally reported at London, That Oxford was 
*raken, and the King a Priſoner and others more Confi- 
dently gave it our, © That his Majelty reſolv d to come to Lon- 
* don: of which the Parliament was not without ſome Ap- 
prehenſton, though not ſo much, as of the King's putting 
himlelf into the hands'of the Earl of Eſſex, and into his Pro- 
tection; which they could not endure to think of; and this 
troubled them ſo much, that the Committee of both King- 
doms, who Conducted the War, writ this Letter to their Ge- 
neral. 


My 
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My Lord, 
«WE are credibly inform'd, that his Majeſty intends to 


come for London. We deſire you, that you will do your 


« Endeavour to inform your {elf of the fame ; and if you think 
te that his Majeſty intends at all to come to the Armies, that 
* you acquaint us with the fame; and do nothing therein, un- 
ce til the Houſes ſhall give Direction. 


So much Jealouſy they had of the Earl, and the more, be- 
cauſe they ſaw not elſe what the King could do; who could 
not entertain any reaſonable Expectation of Encreaſe, or Ad- 
dition of Force from the North, or from the Weſt; Prince 
Rupert being then in his march into Lancaſhire, for the Relief 


of rhe Earl of Derby (beſieged in his Caſtle of Latham) and 


Prince Maurice being ſtill engaged in the unfortunate Siege 
of Lyme in Dorſet-ſhire, a little Fiſher Town ; which, after 


he had lain before it a Month, was much more like to hold 


| knew Waller had many Friends; and him 


out, than it was the firſt day he came before it. In this Per- 

lexity, the King ſent the Lord Hopton to Briſtol, to provide 

2 for the Security of that Important 27 where he 
el 


reſolv d yet 
to ſtay at Oxford, till he ſaw how the two Armies would 


diſpoſe themſelves; that, when they were ſo divided that 


they could not preſently joyn, he might Fight with one of *' 
them, which was the greateſt hope he had now left. 1 

Ir was very happy that the two Armies lay ſo long quiet 
near each other, without preſſing the Advantages they had, 


or improving the Confuſion, and Diſtraction, which the King's 


Forces were, at that time, too much inclined to. Orders were 
given ſo to Quarter the King's Army, that it might keep the 
Rebels from paſſing over either of the Rivers, Cheruel, or 
Iſis, which run on the Eaſt and Weſt fides of the City ; the 
Foot being, for the molt part, Quarter'd toward the Cherwel, 
and the Horſe with ſome Dragoons, near the Iſis. » 
Ix this poſture all the Armies lay quiet, and without Action, 

for the ſpace of a day; which ſomewhat compoſed the 
minds of thoſe within Oxfqd, and of the Troops without; 
which had not yet recover d their diſlike of their having quit- 
ted Abingdon, and thereby of being ſo ſtreighten'd in their 
Quarters. Some of Waller's Forces attęmpted to paſs the Iſis 
at Newbridge, but were repulſed by the King's Dragoons. But 
the next day Eſſex, with his whole Army, got over the 
Thames at Sanford Ferry, and march'd to I/ip, where he 
made his Quarters; and, in his way, made a halt upon Bul- 
lington-Green, that the City might tak # full view of his 
Army, and he of it. In order to which, himſelf, with a ſmall 

A | Party 
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Party of Horſe, came within Cannon ſhot; and little Parties 
of Horſe came very near the Ports, and had light Skirmiſhes 


_ with ſome of the King's Hor ſe, without any great hurt on 


either ſide. 

Tu E next Morning, a ſtrong Party of the Farl's Army en- 
deavour d to pals over the Cherwel, at Gofworth Bridge; but 
were repulſed by the Muſqueteers with very conſiderable loſs; 
and fo retired to their Body. And now the Earl, being en- 


* gaged, with his whole Army, on the Eaſt fide of the River 


Cherwel, whereby he was diſabled to give, or receive any 
{ſpeedy Aſſiſtance to, or from Waller; the King reſolv'd to 
attempt the repoſſeſſing himſelf of Abingdon, and to take the 
opportunity to Fight with Waller ſingly before he could be 
reliev d from the other Army. In order to this, all the Foot 
were in the Evening drawn off from the Guard of the Paſſes, 
and march d through Oxford in the Night towards Abingdon ; 
and the Earl of Cleveland, a Man of ſignal Courage, and an 
excellent Officer upon any bold Enterprile, advanced, with a 
Party of one banded and fifty Horſe, to the Town it lelf ; 
where there were a thouſand Foot, and four hundred Horle 
of Waller's Army; and enter'd the fame, and killed many, 
and took ſome Priſoners: but upon the Alarm, he was ſo er- 
wer'd, that his Priſoners eſcaped, though he killed the 
Chicf Commander, and made his Rerreat good, with the loſs 
only of two Officers, and as many Common Soldiers ; and 
ſo, both the attempt upon Abingdon was given over, and the 
deſign of Fighting Waller laid aſide; and the Army return'd 
again to their old Poſt, on the North-ſide of Oxford. 

St Jacob Aftley undertook the Command himſelf at Goſworth 
Bridge, where * percciv'd the Earl intended to force his Pal- 
ſage; and preſently caſt up Breaſt-works, and made a Re- 
doubt for the defence of his Men, and Repulſed the Enemy, 


the ſecond time, very much to their damage and loſs; who 
renew d their Aſſault two or three days together, and planted 


Cannon to facilitate their Paſſage, which did little hurt; but 


they ſtill loſt many Men in the Attempt. On the other ſide, 


Waller's Forces from Abingdon did not find the new Bridge ſo 
well defended; but overpowering thole Guards, and boring 
got Boats, in which they put over their Men, both above an 


| below, they got that Paſſage over the River Is: by which they 
might have brought over all their Army, and fallen upon 
the King's Rear, whilſt he was defending the other ſide. 


IT was now high time for the King to provide for his own 


ſecurity, and to eſcape the danger he was in, of being ſnut up 


in Oxford. Waller loſt no time, but the next day paſſed over 

five thouſand Horſe and Foot, by Newbridge: the Van where- 

of Quarter d at Enſan:, and, the King's Foot being drang 
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off from Goſworth Bridge, Eſſex immediately brought his Men 
over the Cheriwel; and Quarter'd that Night at Hlechingdon; 
many of his Horſe advancing to Woodſtock; ſo that the King 
ſcem'd to them to be perfectly ſhut in between them; and 
to his own People, his Condition ſeem'd fo deſperate, that 
one of thoſe with whom he uſed to adviſe in his moſt Secret 
Affairs, and whole Fidelity was never ſuſpected, propoſed to 
him co render himſelf, upon Conditions, to the Earl of Eſex; 

- which his Majeſty rejected with great indignation; yet had the 
goodneſs to conceal the Name of the Propoſer; and ſaid, 
«That poſſibly he might be found in the hands of the Earl of 
te Eſſex, but he would be dead firſt. Word was given, © For 
te all the Horle to be together, at ſuch an hour, to expect 
te Orders; and a good Body of Foot with Cannon, march'd 
through the Town towards Abingdon; by which, it was con- 
cluded, that both Armies would be amuſed, and Waller in- 
duced to draw back over Newbridge : and aſſoon as it was 
Evening, the Foot and Cannon, return'd to their old Poſt on 
the North: ſide. = 

Trex King reſolw'd, for the encouragement of the Lords 
of the Council, and the Perſons of Quality who were in Ox- 
ford, to leave his Son the Duke of Jorł there; and promiſed, 
if they ſhould be Beſieged, To do all he could to Relieve 
* Them, before they ſhould be reduced to Extremity. He ap- 
pointed then, © Thar two thouſand and five hundred choice 
* Muſquetcers ſhould be drawn out of the whole Foot, un- 
* der the Command of Sr Zacob Aftley, and four experienced 
* Colonels; all which ſhould, without Colours, repair to the 
ce place where the Horſe attended to receive Orders, and that 
ce the reſt of the Foot ſhould remain together on the North- 
e ſide, and ſo be applied to the defence of Oxford, if it ſhould 
ce be Beſieged. 55 | 

Arr things being in this order, on Monday the third of 
June, about nine of the Clock at Night, the King, with the 

rince, and thoſe Lords, and others who were appointed to 

attend him, and many others of Quality who were not ap- 
pointed, and only thought themſelves leſs ſecure if they ſhould 

ſtay behind, march d out of the North Port, attended by his 

own Troop, to the place where the Horſe, and Commanded 

Foot, waited to receive them; and from thence, without any 

halt, march'd between the two Armies, and by Day break 

| were at Hanborough, ſome Miles beyond all their Quarters. 
| But the King reſted not till the Afternoon, when he found 
| himſelf at Buford; and then concluded that he was in no 
danger to be overtaken by any Army that was to follow with 

Baggage, and a Train of Artillery: ſo that he was content ro 

refreſh his Men there; and ſupp'd himſelf; yer was nor with- 

out 
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| out Apprehenſion that he might be follow'd by a Body of 
the Enemies Horſe; and therefore, about nine of the Clock 
| he continued his march from Burford over the Corfrvold, and 
| by Mid-night reach'd Burton upon the Water; where he 
| gave himſelf, and his wearied Troops, more reſt and refreſh- 
; ment. 5 5 
Tux Morning after the King left Oxſcid, the Foot march'd 
again through Oxford, as if they meant to go to Abingdon, to 
9 1 continue that Amuſement which the day before had prevail'd 
with Waller, to ſend many of his Men back, and to delay his 
£ own Advance; and likewiſe, that Quarters might be provi- 
a ded for them againſt their return; which they did by Noon. 
8 The Earl of Eſſex had that Morning, from Blechingdon, ſent 
ſome Horſe to take a view of Oxford; and to learn what was 
: doing there. And they ſeeing the Colours ſtanding, as they 
had done two days before, made him conclude, that the King 
was ſtill there, and as much in his power as ever. Maller had 


carlier Intelligence of his Majeſty's Motion, and ſent a good 
Body of Horſe to follow him, and to retard his March, till 
he could come up: and his Horſe made ſuch haſte, that they 


found in Burford ſome of the ſtraggling Soldiers, who out 
of Wearinets, or for love of Drink, had ftay'd behind their 

- Fellows. The Earl of Eſſex follow'd likewiſe with his Army, 
and Quarter'd at Chippen-Norton; and Waller's Horle were as 
far as Broadway, when the King had reach'd Eveſham ; where 


4 he intended to reſt, as in a ſecure place; though his Garriſon 
4 at Tewkesbury had been, the Night before, lurpriſcd by a 
8 ſtrong Party from Gloceſter; the Chief Officers being killed, 
t and the reſt taken Priſoners; moſt of the Common Soldiers 
G making their eſcape, and coming to Eveſham. But, upon In- 
4 telligence that both Armies follow d by ſtrong marches, and 
it being poſſible that they might get over the River Aren 
* about Stratſord, or ſome other place, and ſo get between thc 
5 King and Worcefter, his Majeſty changed his purpoſe of ſtay- 
5 ing at Eveſham, and preſently march d to Morceſter; having 
uy given order for the breaking of the Bridge at Parfhore ; which 
4 was, unwarily, ſo near done before all the Troops were pals', 
N that, by the ſuddain falling of an Arch, Major Bridges, of the 
* Prince's Regiment, a Man of good Courage and Conduct, 
y with two or three other Officers of Horle, and about twent/ 
K Common Men, fell unfortunately into the Avon, and were 
" drown'd. 5 | es 
4 Tus Earl of Eſſex, when he ſaw the King wa; got full Te Fer 
64 two days March before him, and that it was impoſſible 10 1 
h | overtake him, as to bring him into their Power, reſolv'd to wer rh 
* purſue him no farther, but to Conſult what was cite to be oF. 
= done; and, to that purpole called a Council of all the prin- 


it 8 I cipal 
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cipal Officers of both Armies, to attend him at Burford ; 
where it was reſolv'd, That Waller, who had the lighter 
* Ordnance, and the leſs Carriages, ſhould have ſuch an ad- 
«dition of Forces, as Maſſey, the Governour of Gloceſter, 
*ſhould be able to furniſh him with; and ſo ſhould purſue 
*and follow the King, whereſoever he ſhould go; and that 
ce the Earl of Eſſex, who had the greater Ordnance, and the 


_ heavier Carriages, ſhould proſecute the other Deſign of Re- 


©lieving Lyme, and reducing the Weſt to the Obedience of 
«the Parliament. 


Warrex oppoſed this reſolution all he could; and | 


urged ſome Order, and Determination of the Committee of 


both Kingdoms in the point; and, © That the Weſt was al- 


*ſfign'd to him, as his Province, when the two Armies ſhould 
* think fit to fever from each other. However, Eſſex gave 


him poſitive Orders, as his General, To march according 


ce to the Advice of the Council of War; which he durſt not 
2 but ſent grievous Complaints to the Parliament, of 
the uſage he was forced to ſubmit to. And they at Weſt- 


minſter, were ſo incenſed againit the Earl of Eſſex, that _ 


writ a very angry, and imperious Letter to him, in whic 


they reproach'd him, © For not ſubmitting to the Directions 


Waller e- 


ward, Wor- 
ceſter, after 


e which they had given; and requir'd him © To follow their 
* former Directions, and to ſuffer Waller to attend the Service 
* of the Weſt. Which Letter was brought to him before he 
had march'd above two days Weſtward. But the Earl choſe 
rather to anſwer their Letter, than to obey their Orders; 
and writ to them © That their Directions had been contrary 
eto the Diſcipline of War, and to Reaſon; and that, if 


* he ſhould now return, it would be a great Encouragement 


ce to the Enemy in all places; and Subſcribed his Letter, 


Your Innocent, though ſuſpected Servant, Eſſex; and then 
proſecuted his Reſolution, and continued his march for the 


Welt. ” fas 
Wurd Waller found there was no remedy, he Obey'd his 
Orders with much Diligence and Vigour; and proſecuted his 


che Kzng. march towards Worceſter, where his Majeſty then was; and, 


liver up that 7 * to him. The Lord of that Caſtle was a 


in his way, 
Sudely Caltle, the ſtrong Houſe of the Lord Chandois, to de- 


young Man of Spirit and Courage; and had, for two years 


lerv d the King very bravely in the Head of a Regiment of 


Horſe, which himſelf had raiſed at his own Charge; but had 
lately, out of pure wearineſs of the Fatigue, and having ſpent 
moſt of his Money, and without any Diminution of his Af- 
fection, left the King, under pretence of Travel; but making 


London his way, he gave himſelf up to the pleaſures of that 


place; 


rſwaded, rather than forced, the Garriſon of 
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lace; which he enjoy d, without conſidering the Iſſue of the 
War, or ſhew ing any Inclination to the Parliament; nor did 
he, in any degree contribute to the delivery of his Houſe; 
which was at firſt imagined, becauſe it was fo ill, or not at all, 
defended. It was under the Government of St Milliam Mor- 
un, a Gentleman of the long Robe; who, in the beginning 
of the War, caſt off his Gown, as many other Gallant Men 
of that Profeſhon of the Law did, and ſerv'd as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Regiment of Horſe under the Lord Chandois ; 
and had given ſo frequent Teſtimony of ſignal Courage in 
ſeveral Actions, in which he had receiv'd many wounds, both 
by the Piſtol and the Sword, that his Mettle was never ſuſ- 
pected; and his Fidelity as little 1 And after many 
years of Impriſonment, ſuſtained with great Firmneſs and 
Conſtancy, he liv'd to receive the reward of his Merit, after 
the Return of the King; who made him firſt a Serjeant at 
Law, and afterwards a judge of the King's Bench; where he 
fate many years, and diſcharged the Office with much Gra- 
vity and Learning; and was very terrible to thoſe who choſe 
to live by Robbing on the High-way. He was unfortunate, 
though without Fault, in the giving up that Caſtle in fo un- 
ſeaſonable a Conjuncture; which was done by the Faction 
and Artifice of an Officer within, who had found means to 
go out to Waller, and to acquaint him with the great wants 
of the Garriſon; which indced had not plenty of any thing : 
and fo, by the Mutiny of the Soldiers, it was given up; and 
the Governour made Priſoner, and lent to the Tower; where 
he remain'd ſome years after the end of the War. From 
hence Waller, with great Expedition march'd to Eveſham ; 
where the evil Inhabitants receiv'd him willingly ; and had, 
aſſoon as the King left them, repair'd their Bridge over the 
Aven, to facilitate his coming to them ; which he could not 
elſe ſo ſoon have done. . | 
Tu x King reſted ſome days at Worceſter, whereby he very 
much refreſhed his Troops, which were there ſpared from 
doing duty ; and likewiſe, by the Loyalty of that good Town, 
and the Affection of the Gentry of that County, who re- 
tired thither for their ſecurity, L procured both Shoes and 
Stockings, and Money for his Soldiers: and then, upon good 
Information, that Waller was march'd out of Eveſham with his 
whole Army towards Worceſter, which he would probably 
Beſiege, the King reſolv'd not to be found there; and there- 
fore, having left that City well provided, and in good heart, 
his Majeſty remov'd with his little Army to Bewdley, that 
he minha keep the River Severn between Him and the Ene- 
my; the Foot being Quarter'd together at Bewdley, and the 
Horſe by the fide of the River towards Bridgenerth. " 
poſture 
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pom in which the King was, made Waller conclude that 
is Majeſty intended his Courſe to Shrewsbury, and to the 
more Northern Parts. And it is true, that, without any 
ſuch Reſolution, Orders were ſent to Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow, and other Garriſons, That they ſhould make all 
* pofſible Proviſions of Corn, and other Victual; which they 
ce ſhould cauſe, in great quantities, to be brought thither ; 
which confirm'd Waller in his former Conjecture, and made 
him advance with his Army beyond the King, that he might 
be nearer Shrewsbury than He. But, God knows, the King 
was without any other Deſign, than to avoid the Enemy; 
with whom he could not, with ſuch a handful of Foot, and 
without Cannon, propoſe reaſonably to Fight a Battle : and 
he had too many good Reaſons againſt going to either of 
thoſe places, or to thoſe parts, which Waller conceiv'd him 
inclin'd to; and his Majeſty might well aſſume the Com- 
plaint, and Expreſhon of King David, © That he was bunted 
* 2s a Partridge upon the Mountains; and knew not whither to 
reſort, or to what place to repair for reſt. 
I's this Perplexity, it look d like the Bounty of Provi- 
dence, that aller was advanced ſo far: upon which, the 
King took a {uddain Reſolution, to return with all Expedi- 
tion to Morceſter, and to make haſte to Eveſham; where ha- 
ving broke the Bridge, and ſo left the River of Avon at his 
back, he might be able, by quick Marches, to joyn with that 
part of his Army, which he had left at Oxford ; and might 
thereby be in a Condition to Fight with Waller, and to pro- 
{ecute any other Deſign. Upon this good Reſolution, care 
was taken for all the Boats to come both from Bridgenorth, 
and Worceſter, that the Foot might, with the more ſpeed and 
eaſe, be carried thither; all which ſucceeded to wiſh. In- 
ſomuch, that the next day, being Embark'd early in the 
Morning, the Foot arriv'd ſo foon at Worceſter, that they 
| might very well have march'd that Night to Eveſham, but 
that many of the Horſe, which were Quarter'd beyond Bewd- 
ley towards Bridgenorth, could not poſhbly march at that rate, 
nor come up ſoon enough; ſo that it was neceſſary that both 
Horſe and Foot ſhould remain that Night rogether at Wor- 
ceſter; which they did accordingly. SE. 
Txt next Morning, the King found no cauſe to alter any 
thing in his former Reſolution; and receiv'd good Intclli- 
gence, that Waller, without knowing any thing of his morion, 
remain'd ſtill in his old Quarters; whereupon he march'd 
very faſt to Eveſham; nor would he ſtay there; but gave 
Order for the Horſe and Foot, without delay, to march 
through it; after he had provided for the breaking down 
the Bridge, and made the Inhabitants of the Town pay yo 
undre 
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hundred pounds, for their alacrity in the reception of aller; 
and likewiſe compelled them to deliver a thouland pair of 
Shoes for the uſe of the Soldiers; which, without any long 
pauſe, was ſubmitted to, aad perform'd. Then the Army 
march'd that Night to Broadway, where they Quarter'd; and 
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very early the next Morning, they mounted tne Hills near 


Camden; and there they had time to breathe, and to look 
with pleaſure on the places they had paſſed through; having 
now left Waller, and the ill ways he muſt pals, far enough 


behind; for even in that Scalon of the year, the ways in that 


Vale were very deep. | 
Now the King {ent Colonel Fielding, and left he mipht 
miſcarry (for both from Gloceſter, Texwhsbury, and Staely 
Caſtle, the Enemy had many Scouts abroad) two or three 
other Meſſengers, to the Lords of the Council at Oæſord, to 
let them know Ot his happy Return; and that he mant to 
Quarter that Night at Barjord; and the next at Whitney ; 
where he did expect, that all his Foot, with their Colours 
and Cannon, would meet him; which, wich unſpeakable 
joy, they did. So that, on Thurſday the twen:ierh of Func, 
which was within ſeventeen days after he had lefe Oxford in 
that diſconſolate Condition, the King found himſelf in the 


head of his Army, from which he had been {to ſever'd, after 


ſo many Accidents and melancholick Perplexities, to which 
Majeſty has been ſeldom expoſed. Nor can all the circum- 


ſtances of that Peregrination be too particularly, and pun- 


ctually ſer down. For as they adminiſter d muchi del ight after 
they were paſſed, and gave them great Argument of acknow- 


ledging God's good Providence in the preſervation of the 


King, and, in a manner, ſnatching him as a Brand out of the 


Fire, and redeeming him even out of the hands of rhe Re- 
bels; fo it cannot be ungrateful, or without tome picuinre 


to Poſteriry, to {ee the molt exact Relation of an Action lo 


full of danger in all reſpects, and of an eſcape ſo remarkabie. 
And now the King thought himſelf in a poſture not only to 
abide Waller, if he approach'd towards him, but to follow 
and find him out, if he had a mind, or did endeavour to de- 
cline Fighting with his Majelty. 


In the ſhort time the King had been abſent, the Garriſon 


at Oxford was not idle. When the King in the Spring had 


prepared for the Field, and in order thercunto had drawn out 


the Garriſon at Reading, it was thought to no purpole to 
keep leſſer Garriſons, at a leſs diſtance from Oxford; and 
thereupon the Garriſon at Boſtal Houſe, reputed a ſtrong 
place, upon the Edge of Oxford-ſhire and Buckingham: ſhire, 
was appointed to demoliſh the Works and Fortifications, and 
to retire, and joyn with the Army: which was no gene 
| | One, 
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done, but the Garriſon at Aylesbury, that had felt the Effects 
of the otliers ill Neighbourhood, poſſeſſed the place, and put 
a Garriſon into it; which after the King had left Oxford, 
and both the Armies of Eſſex and Waller, were gone from 
before it, gave little leſs trouble to that City, and obſtructed 
the Proviſions which ſhould come thither, almoſt as much as 
one of the Armies had done. This brought great Complaints 
and Clamour from the Country, and from the Town, to the 


Lords of the Council ; and was ever made an Excuſe for 


their not complying with the Commands they ſent out, for 
Labourers to work upon the Fortifications ; which was the 
principal work in hand; or for any other ſervice of the Town, 


When both Armies were drawn off to ſuch a diſtance in fol- 
lowing the King, that there ſcem'd for the preſent no rea- 


ſonable apprehenſion of being Beſieged, the Lords conſider d 
of a Remedy to apply to this Evil from Boſtal Houle ; and re- 
ce:ving encouragement from Colonel Gage ( of whom they 
had a great eſteem, and of whom we ſhall ſpeak ſhortly more 
at large) who offer d to undertake the reducing it, they ap- 
pointed a Party of Commanded Men of the Foot, which he 
King had left there, with three pieces of Cannon, and a 


Troop of Horſe of the Town, to obey his Orders, who, by 


_ defir'd a Parley. Upon which the Houſe was render'd, with ] 


the break of day, appear'd before the place; and in a ſhort 
time, with little reſiſtance, got poſſeſſion of the Church, and 
the Out-houſes, and then batter'd the Houle it ſelf with his 
Cannon ; which they within, would not long endure ; but 


the Ammunition, one piece of Ordnance, which was all they 


had; and much good proviſion of Victual, whereof they had 
plenty for Horſe and Man; and had liberty given them to Þ 
go away with their Arms, and Horſes; very eaſy Conditions] 


for ſo ſtrong a Poſt; which was obtain'd with the loſs of one 
inferior Officer, and two or three Common Men. Here 


the Colonel left a Garriſon, that did not only defend Oxford | 

from thoſe miſchievous Incurſions, but did very near ſupport 
it ſelf, by the Contribution it drew from Buckingham-ſhire, F 
| beſides the Prey it frequently took from the very Neighbour- 


hood of Aylesbury. 


Tux Earl of Eſſex, by flow and eaſy Marches, and with- 

out any Oppoſition or Trouble, enter'd into Dorſer-ſhire ; F 
and by his great Civility, and Affability towards all Men, and 
the very good Diſcipline in his Army wrought very much | 
upon the Pcople. = mary that his Forces rather encreaſed, 
than diminiſh'd ; which had, during his being before Oxford, | 


been much leſſen d, not only by the Numbers which were 
kill'd and hurt, but by the running away of many, whilſt the 


ſharp Encounters continued at Goſworth Bridge. It can hardy ; 
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be imagin d, how great a Difference. there was in the humour, 
diſpoſition, and manner of the Army under Eſſex, and the 
other under Waller, in their behaviour and humanity towards 
the People; and conſequently, in the Reception they found 
among them; the demeanour, and carriage of thoſe under 
Waller being much more ungentlemanly, and barbarous, than 
that of the other: beſides that the People, in all places, were 
not without ſome Aſtection, and even reverence towards the 
Earl, who, as well upon his own account, as the memory 
of his Father, had been always univerſally popular. 
 Wuauen he came to Blanſord, he had 2 great mind to 
make himſelf Maſter of Weymouth, if he could compaſs it 
| without engaging the Army before it; which he reſolv d Not 
| to do; however it was little out of his way to paſs near it. 
Colonel Aſpburnham, then Governour of Weymouth, was made 
choice of for that Command, upon the Opinion of his Cou- 
rage, and Dexterity; and, to make way for him, St Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper had been, the Year before, remoyed from that 
Charge; and was thereby ſo much diſobliged, that he quitted 
| the King's Party, and gave himſelf up, Body and Soul, to the 
Service of the Parliament, with an implacable Animoſity 
| againſt the Royal Intereſt. The Colonel had been intent 
upon other things, and not enough ſollicitous to finiſh the 
Fortifications, which were not ſtrong enough to defy an Ar- 
my, yet too ſtrong to be deliver'd upon the Approach of one. 
I hall ſay the leſs of this matter, becauſe the Governour af- 
terwards preſſed to have the whole examin'd before a Coun- 
cil of War, where he produced a Warrant, under the hand 
of Prince Maurice, That, the Town being untenable, he 
| *ſhould, upon the Advance of the Earl of Eſſex, put a ſuffi- 
| ©cjent ſtrength into Portland-Caſtle, and retire thither ; 
which he had done; and was, by the Council of War, ab- 
ſolv d from any Crime. Yet, the truth is, however ablolv'd 
he loſt Repuration by it; and was thought to have lefc the 
* Town too ſoon, though he meant to have return'd again, af- 


ter he had viſited Portland. But in the mean time the Town(- Weymouth 


, . 7 | deli i 
men mutiny'd, and ſent to the Earl of Eſſex when he was fe Far 7 


near the Town; whereupon he came thither; which he Eſex. 


would not otherwiſe have done; and gave the Garriſon leave 


to march with their Arms to Prince Maurice; and fo became 


Maſter of Meymouth; and leaving Men enough out cf the 
Country to defend it, without any delay, he proſecuted his 


march to Lyme ; from whence Prince Maurice, upon the news Lyme c- 


of the loſs of Weymouth, had retired with haſte enough towards 
Exeter, with a Body of full five and twenty hundred Foot, 
and eighteen hundred Horſe: after he had pur a Garrilon of 
five hundred Men into Wareham, and with ſome loſs of Re- 

"” | putation, 


liew'd ty 
him. 
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putation, for having lain ſo long with ſuch a ſtrength before 
{0 vile and untenable place, without reducing it. | 
Asso as the King had joyn'd his Army at Whitney, 


Vvnich now conſiſted of full five thouſand five hundred Foot, 


and very near four thouſand Horſe, with a convenient Train 
of Artillery, he reiolv'd no longer to live upon his own 
Quarters, which had been too much waſted by Friends and 
Enemies; but to viſit the Enemy's Country; and ſo the next 
day, he march d towards Buckingham; where he would ſtay 
and expect Waller (of whoſe motion he yet heard nothing) 
and from whence, if he appear d not, his Majeſty might enter 
into the Aſlociated Counties, and ſo proceed Northward, if 
upon Intelligence from thence, he found it reaſonable. Whilſt 
the King ſtaid at Buckingham, and thought himſelf now in a 
good Condition to fight with the Enemy (his Troops, every 
day bringing in ſtore of Proviſions, and, being now in a 
Country where they were not expected, met with many Cart- 


loads of Wine, Grocery, and Tobacco, which were paſſing, 


as in ſecure roads, from London to Coventry, and Warwick ; 
all which were very welcome to Buckingham) a new, and 
unexpecied Trouble fell upon him by the ill humour, and 
Faction in his own Army. Wilmot continued ſtill ſullen and 
perverſe, and every day grew mote inſolent; and had con- 
tracted ſuch an Animoſity againſt the Lord Digby, and the 
Maſter of the Rolls, that he perſwaded many Officers of the 
Army, eſpecially of the Horſe, where he was molt entirely 
obey d, to joyn in a Petition to the King, © That thoſe two 
<* Counſellors might be excluded, and be no more pretent in 


*Councils of War; which they promiſed to do. 


WALLER remain'd ſtill in Worcefter-ſhire ; upon which 
it was again Conſulted, what the King was to do. Some pro- 
poſed ©The marching preſently into the Aſſociated Counties; 
others, Io loſe no time in endeavouring to joyn with Prince 
* Rupert. Wilmot, without ever communicating it with the 


King, poſitively adviſed, © That they might preſently march 


*towards London, and now both their Generals, and Armies 


were far from them, make tryal what the true affection of 


*rhe City was; and that, when the Army was marched as far 
cas St Albans, the King ſhould ſend {uch a gracious Meſſage 
< both to the Parliament, and City, as was molt like to pre- 
ve rail upon them; and concluded, as if he knew © Thar this 
*way of proceeding. would be very much approv'd of by the 
Army. This extravagant motion, with all the Circum- 
ſtances of it, troubled the King very much; yet he thought 
not fit abſolutely to reject ir, leſt it might promote that Pet i- 
tion, which he knew was framing among the Officers; but 
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wiſhed them, © That ſuch a Meſlage ſhould be prepared, and 
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te then that he would Communicate both that, and what con- 
*cernd his March towards London, to the Lords of the 
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Council at Oxford; that in ſo weighty an Affair he might 


*reccive Their Counſel. To that purpoſe the Lord Digby, 
and the Maſter of the Rolls, were ſent to Oxford; who, after 
two days, return'd without any Approbation of the march, 
or the Meſſage by the Lords. But all that Intrigue fell of it 
ſelf, upon the ſure Intelligence, That Waller had left Mor- 
ce cefter-ſhire, and marched, with what ſpeed he could, to find 
his Majeſty ; which gave new Argument of Debate. 

Wu the King had fo dextrouſly deceiv'd, and cluded 
him by his * march to and from Morceſter, Waller, who 
had not timely Information of it, and leſs ſuſpected it, thought 
it not to the purpoſe to tire his Army with long marches in 
hope to overtake him; but firſt ſhew'd it at all the Walls of 


Worceſter, to terrify that City, which had contemn'd his power 


a year before, when it was not fo well able to reſiſt it. But 
he quickly diſcern'd he could do no good there: then he 
march d towards Gloceſter, having ſent to Colonel Maſſey to 
ſend him ſome Men out of Gloceſter; which he being a — ny 
ture of Eſſex's refuſed to do. Upon this Denial, he marched 
into Warwick-ſhire; and appointed his Rendezvous in Keinton 
Field, the place where the firſt Battle was fought. There he 


receiv'd an addition of feven Troops or Horſe, and about fix 


hundred Foot, from Warwick and from Coventry, with eleven 
pieces of Ordnance. With this Recruit he marched conti- 
dently towards the King; of which his Majeſty being inform'd 
that he might the ſooner meet him, he marched with his Ar- 


| my to Hrackley, when Waller was near Banbury; and the Ar- 


mies coming ſhortly in view of each other, upon a fair Sun- 
ſhine in the Afternoon, aftcr a very wet Morning, both cn- 


2 deavour'd to poſſeſs a piece of Ground they well knew to be 
of Advantage; which being ncarer to Waller, and the King 


paſſing his whole Army through the Town of Banbury, be- 


fore he could come ro it, aller had firſt his Men upon it in 
good Order of Battle, before the King could reach thirther : 
nof | 


ſo that the King lay that Night in the Field, half a mile Eaſt 


of Banbury, the River of Cherwel being between the two Ar- 
mies. | TY, 


Tu E King reſoly'd to make IWaller draw off from that Ad- — foie ax 


vantage ground, where he had ſtood two days; and in order z;;9:e. 


thereunto, marched away, as if he would enter farther into 
Nerth.cmpton-ſhire: and he no ſooner moved, but Waller like- 
wiſe drew oft from his ground, and coaſted on the other fide 
of the River, but at ſuch a diſtance, that it was thought he 
had no mind to be engaged. The Van of the King's Army 
was led by the General, and Milmot: in the Body was the 
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King, and the Prince, and the Rear conſiſted of one thouſand 


commanded Foot, under Colonel Thelwell, with the Earl of 
Northampton and the Earl of Cleyeland's Brigades of Horſe. 


And, that the Enemy might not be able to take any advan- 


tage, a Party of Dragoons was ſent to keep Cropredy-Bridge, 
until the Army was paſſed beyond it. The Army marching 
in this order, Intelligence was brought to the King, That 
there was a Body of three hundred Horſe, within leſs than 
*two miles of the Van of the Army, that march'd to joyn 
*with Wallcr; and that they might be eaſily cut off, if the 
* Army mended their pace. Whereupon, Orders were ſent 
to the forcmoſt Horſe, © That they ſhould move faſter, the 
Van and the Middle having the ſame Directions, without any 


notice given to the Rear. Waller quickly diſcern'd the great 


diſtance that was ſuddainly grown between the King's Body 
and h.s Rear, and preſently advanced with fifteen hundred 
Horſe, one thouſand Foot, and eleven pieces of Cannon 
to Cropredy-Bridge, which were quickly too ſtrong for the 


' Dragoons that were left to keep it, and which made a very 


faint Reſiſtance: ſo that this Party advanced above half a mile, 
purſuing their Deſign of cutting off the King's Rear, before 
they ſnould be able to get up to the Body of the Army. To 
facilitate this Execution, he had ſent one thouſand Horſe 
more, to pals over at a Ford a mile below Cropredy-Bridge, and 
to fall upon the Rear of all. Timely notice being given of 
this to the Earl of Cleveland, who was in the Van of that Di- 
viſion, and“ Of the Enemy's having paſſed at Cropredy 8 
was confirm'd by the running of the Horſe, and Scatter d Foot) 
*and that there ſtood two Bodies of Horſe without moving, 
*and faced the Army: Thereupon the Earl preſently drew 
up his Brigade to a riſing ground that faced that paſs, where 
he diſcern'd a great Body of the Rebels Horſe drawn up, and 
ready to have fallen upon his Rear. It was no time to ex- 
pect Orders; but the Earl, led by his own great Spirit, 
Charged preſently that Body with great fury, which ſuſtain d 
it not with equal Courage; looſing a Cornet, and many Pri- 
RET > . 
Tus Alarm had quickly reach d the King, who ſent to 
the Van to return, and himſelf drew up thoſe about him, to a 
little Hill beyond the Bridge; where & ſaw the Enemy pre- 
aring for a ſecond Charge upon the Earl of Cl-yeland. The 
King Commanded the Lord Bernard Stuart, a Valiant young 


Gentleman, who Commanded his own Guards, To make 
© haſte to the Aſſiſtance of the Rear; and, in his way, to 


te Charge thoſe two Bodies of Horſe which faced his Majeſty. 
He, with above a hundred of Gallant and Stout Gentlemen, 
return d inſtantly over the Bridge, and made haſte towards 


thoſe 
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thoſe two Bodies of Horſe; who, ſeeing their fellows Routed 


by the Earl of Cleveland, were then advancing to charge him 


in the Flank, as he was following the Execution. But the 
preſence of this Troop made them change their mind; and 
after a very little ſtay, accompany their fellows in their 
Flight ; which very much facilitated the Defeat, that quick- 
ly enſued. 
Tus Earl of Cleveland, after his ſhort Encounter, made a 
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ſtand under a great Aſh (where the King had but half an hour 


before ſtay d and din d) not underſtanding what the Enemy 
could mean by advancing ſo faſt, and then flying ſo ſoon; 
when he perceiv d a Body of their Horſe of fixteen Cornets, 
and as many Colours of Foot, placed within the Hedges, and 
all within Muſquet-ſhot of him, and advancing upon him; 
which He likewiſe did upon Them with notable Vigour ; 
and having ſtood thcir X Carabine-ſhot, he Charged 


them ſo furiouſly, being reſolutely ſeconded by all the Ofi- 


cers of his Brigade, that he Routed both Horſe and Foor, 
and Chaſed them with good execution beyond their Cannon: 
all which, being eleven Pieces, were taken; with two Barri- 
cadoes of Wood, which were drawn upon Wheels, and in each 
ſeven ſmall Braſs and Leather Guns, charg'd with Caſe-ſhot; 
moſt of their Canoneers were kill'd, and the general of 
their Ordnance taken Priſoner. This Man, one Weemes, 2 
Scotch-man, bad been as much obliged by the King, as a Man 


of His Condition could be, and in a manner very unpopular : 


for he was made Maſter Gunner of England, with a Penſion 
of three hundred pounds per annum for his Life (which was 
looked upon as ſome diſreſpect to the Engliſh Nation) and 


| having never done the King the leaſt Service, he took the 


firſt. opportunity to Diſſerre him; and having been engaged 
ks him, from the beginning of the Rebellion, he was 


| now preferr'd by them, for his eminent Difloyalty, to be Ge- 


neral of the Ordnance in the Army of S* William Waller ; who 


was very much adviſed by him in all matters of Importance. 
Beſides Weemes, there was taken Priſoner Baker, Lieutenant 


Colonel to Sr William Waller's own Regiment, and five or fix 
Lieutenant Colonels, and Captains, of as good Names as 
were amongſt them; with many Lieutenants, Enſigns, and 
Cornets, Quartermaſters; and above one hundred Common 
Soldiers; many more being ſlain in the Charge. The Earl 
purſued them as far as the Bridge; over which he forced them 
to retire, in ſpight of their Dragoons, which were placed there 


to make good their Retreat: all which fled with them, or be- 


fore. And ſo the Earl having clear d that fide of the River, 
and not knowing how far he was from the Army, retired, as 
he had good reaſon to do; having loſt, in this notable Action, 
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two Colonels, Sr William Boteler, and St William Clarke, both 
Gentlemen of Kent, of fair Fortunes, who had raiſfcd, and 
arm'd their Regiments at their own Charge; who were both 
kill'd dead upon the place, with one Captain more of another 
Regiment, and not above fourteen Common Soldiers. 

AT the ſame time the Earl of Northampton diſcover'd that 
Party of the Enemies Horſe, which had found a paſſage over 
the River a Mile below, to follow him in the Rear; and 
preſently faced about with thoſe Regiments of his Brigade. 
Upon which, without enduring the Charge, the whole Body 
berook themſelves to Flight, and got over the Paſs they had 
ſo newly been acquainted with, with little loſs, becauſe they 


| prevented the Danger; though many of them, when they 


were got over, continued their flight ſo far, as if they were 
ſtill purſued, that they never return'd again to their Army. 
The Lord Fernard, with the King's Troop, ſeeing there 


was no Enemy left on that fide, drew up in a large Field op- 


polite to the Bridge; where he ſtood, whilſt the Cannon, on 
the other fide, play d upon him, until his Majeſty and the 
reſt of the Army paſſed by them, and drew into a Body upon 
the Fields near Wilſcot. Waller inſtantly quitred Cropredy, and 
drew up his whole Army upon the high ground, which are 
between Cropredy and Hanwell, oppoſite to the King's Quar- 


ters about a Mile; the River of Cherwel, and ſome low 


grounds, being betwcen both Armies; which had a full view 
of each other. 

Ix was now about three of the Clock in the Afternoon, 
the Weather very fair, and very warm (it being the 29% day 
of June) and the King's Army being now together, his Ma- 


zeſty reſolv d to proſecute his good Fortune, and to go to 
the Enemy, ſince they would not come to Him: and to that 


p ſe, ſent two good Parties, to make way for him to paſs 
at Cropredy-Bridge, and the other Pals, a Mile below; 


over which the Enemy had fo newly paſſed : both which 


make no Impreſſion upon them; but were repulſed, till the F 


places were 8 guarded by them. To Cropredy they 
lent ſuch ſtrong Bodies of Foot, to relieve each other as they 
ſhould be preſſed, that thoſe ſent by the King thither, could 


Night came, and ſevered them; all Parties being tired with 
the duty of the Day. Bur they who were ſent to the other 


Paſs, a Mile below, after a ſhort reſiſtance, gaincd it, and a | 


Mill adjoyning ; where, after they had kill'd tome they took 
the reſt Priſoners; and from thence, did not only defend 
themſelves, that, and the next Day, but did the Encmy much 


hurt; expecting ſtill that their Fellows ſhould maſter the other 


paſs, that fo they might advance together. 7 
Het the King was prevail d with to make trial of an- 
other 


drew off to a greater Diſtance 
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other Expedient. Some Men, from the Conference they had 
with the Priſoners, others from other Intelligence, made no 
doubt, but that if a Meſſage were now ſent of Grace and 
Pardon to all the Officers and Soldiers of that Army, they 
would forthwith lay down their Arms: and it was very no- 
torious, that Multitudes ran every day from thence. How 
this Meſſage ſhould be ſent, ſo that it might be effectually 
_ deliver'd, was the only Queſtion that remain'd: and it was 
agreed, That S Edward Walker (who was both Garter King 
at Arms, and Secretary to the Council of War) © Should be 
te ſent to publiſh that his Majeſty's Grace. But he wiſely 
* defired, * That a Trumpet might be firſt (ent for a Paſs; the 
Barbarity of that People being notorious, that they regarded 
not the Laws of Arms, or of Nations. Whereupon a Trum- 
pet was ſent to Sr William Waller, to deſire“ A ſafe Conduct 
*for a Gentleman, who ſhould deliver a gracious Meſſage 
from his Majeſty. After two hours Confideration, he re- 
rurn'd Anſwer, *© That he had no power to receive any Meſ- 
e ſage of Grace, or Favour from his Majeſty, without the 
* Conſent of the two Houſes of Parliament at Weſtminſter, to 
* whom his Majeſty, if he pleaſed, might make his addrefles. 
And as ſoon as the Trumpet was gone, as an Evidence of his 
Reſolution, he cauſed above twenty ſhot of his greateſt Can- 
non to be made at the King's Army, and as near the place as 
they could, where his Majelty uſed to be. 
Wr both Armies had ſtood upon the ſame ground, 
and in the fame poſture, for the ſpace of two Days, they both 
wn each other; and from 
that time, never ſaw each other. It then quickly appear'd, 


by Walter's ſtill keeping more aloof from the King, and his 


' marching up and down from Buckingham, ſometimes towards 
Northampton, and ſometimes towards Warwick, that he was 
without other Defign, than of recruiting his Army; and thar 
the Defeat of that day at Cropredy was much greater, than it 
then appear d to be; and that it even broke the heart of his 
Army. And it is very probable, that if the King, after he 
had reſted and heel 


was very neceſſary, in regard they were exceedingly tired 
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his Men three or four days, which 


with continual Duty, beſides that the Proviſions would not 


hold longer in the ſame Quarters, had followed aller, when 
it was evident He would not follow the King, he might have 


deſtroy d that Army without Fighting: for it appear d after- 


wards, without it's being purſued, that within fourteen days 
after that Action at Cropredy, Waller's Army, that before con- 
liſted of eight thouſand, was ſo much waſted, that there re- 
main'd not with him half that Number. 


Br the truth is, from the time that the King diſcoverd 


KK 2 that 
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that mutinous Spirit in the Officers, govern'd by Wilmot, at 


Buckingham, he was unſatisfied with the Temper of his own 


Army, and did not deſire a through engagement, till he had 
a little time to reform ſome, whom he reſoly'd never more 
heartily to truſt; and to undeceive others, who, he knew, 
were miſled without any malice, or evil Intention. But when 
he now found himſelf ſo much at Liberty from two great Ar- 
mies, which had ſo ſtreightly encompaſſed him, within little 
more than a Month; and that he had, upon the matter, de- 


feated one of them, and reduced it to a State, in which it 


King, when he ſhou 


could, for the preſent, do him little harm; his heart was at 
no eaſe, with apprehenſion of the terrible fright the Queen 
would be in 1 was newly deliver'd of a Daughter, that 
was afterwards Married to the Duke of Orleans) when ſhe 
ſaw the Earl of Eſſex before the Walls of Exeter, and ſhould 
be at the ſame time inform'd, that Waller was with another 
Army in purſuit of himſelf. His Majeſty reſoly'd therefore, 
with all poſſible Expedition, to follow the Earl of Eſſex, in 
hopes that he ſhould be able to fight a Battle with him, be- 
fore Waller ſhould be jn a Condition to follow him: and his 
own ſtrength would be much * » by a Conjunction 
with Prince Maurice; who, though he retired before Eſſex, 
would be well able, by the North of Devon. ſbire, to meet the 
Id know that he march'd that way. 

H 1s Majeſty had no ſooner taken this Reſolution, than he 
gave notice of it to the Lords of the Council at Oxford; and 
{ent an Expreſs into the Welt, to inform the Queen of it; 
who, by the way, carried Orders to the Lord Hopton, © To 


draw what Men he could out of Monmouth-ſbire, and South 
ales into Briftol ; that himſelf might meet his Majeſty 


The Ring 
marches to- 
wards the 
_ Weſt, 


* with as many as he could poſſibly draw out of that Garriſon. 
So, without any delay, the whole Army, with what Expedi- 


tion was poſſible, march d towards the Weſt over the Corſ- 


wold to Cirenceſter ; and ſo to Bath; where he arriv'd on the 
15 day of Juby, and ſtaid there one whole day, to refreſh 


his Army; which ſtood enough in need of ir. 


Tux King had ſcarce march'd two days Weſtward, when 


he was ſurpriſed with ill news from the North; for, after he 


had, by an Expreſs from Oxford, receiv'd intelligence, That 
* Prince Rupert had not only reliey'd Tor, but totally de- 
te feated the Scots, with many particulars to confirm it (68 


which was ſo much believ'd there, that they had made publick 


Fires of Joy for the Victory) he now receiv'd quite contrary 
information, and was too ſurely convinced, that his whole 


Army was defeated. It was very true, that, after many great 
and noble Actions perform'd by Prince Rupert in the Relief 
of Latham, and the Reduction of Bolton, aud all other places, 


in 
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in that large County (Mancheſter only excepted) in which 
the Rebels loſt very many, much Blood having been ſhed, in 
taking places by Aſſault, which were too obſtinately defend- 
ed; the Prince had march'd out of Lancaſhire with fo good 
Reputation, and had given his Orders fo effectually to Goring, 
who lay in Lincoln-ſhire with that Body of Horſe that be- 
long'd to the W of New-Caftle's Army, that they happi- 
ly joyn'd him; and march d together towards York, with ſuch 
Expedition, that the Enemy was ſo ſurpriſed, that they found 
it neceſſary to raiſe the Siege in Confuſion enough; and 
leaving one whole ſide of the Town free, drew to the other 
ſide, in great Diſorder and Conſternation; there being irre- 
_ concileable differences, and jealouſies, between the Officers, 
and, indeed, between the Nations: the Engliſh reſolving to 
joyn no more with the Scots, and They, on the other fide, as 
weary of their Company, and Diſcipline; ſo that the Prince 
had done his Work; and if he had fat ſtill, the Enemies 
great Army would have moulder'd to nothing, and been cx- 
poled to any advantage his Highneſs would take of them. 

Bur the diſmal Fate of the Kingdom would not permit Av Accouar 
ſo much Sobriety of Counſel: One fide of the Town was no — woe 
ſooner free, by which there was an entire Communication moor. 

with thoſe in the Town, and all Proviſion brought in abun- 
dantly out of the Country, but the Prince, without conſult- 

ing with the Marquis of New-Cafle, or any of the Officers 
within the Town, Fas for all the Soldiers to draw out, and 

put the whole Army in Battalia, on that fide where the Ene- 
my was drawn up; who had no other hope to preſerve them 
but a preſent Battle, to prevent the reproaches and mutinies 

- which diſtracted them. And though that Party of the King's 
Horſe which Charged the Scots, ſo totally Routed and De- 

_ feared their whole Army, that they fled all ways for many 
Miles together, and were knock'd on the head, and taken Pri- 
ſoners by the Country, and Lefly their General fled ten Miles, 
and was taken Priſoner by a Conſtable (from whence the 
News of the Victory was ſpeedily brought to Newark, and 
thence ſent by an Expreſs to Oxford; and ſo receiv'd and 
ſpread as aforeſaid ) yet the Engliſh Horſe, Commanded by 
Fairfax and Cromwell, Charged ſo well, and in ſuch excel- 
lent Order, being no ſooner broken than they rallied again, 
and Charged as briskly, that, though both Fairfax and Crom 
well were hurt, and both above the ſhoulders, and 22 
good Officers kill'd, they prevailed over that Body of Horſe 
which oppoſed them, and totally routed, and beat them off 

the Field; and almoſt the whole Body of the Marquis of 
New-Caftle's Foot were cut off. 5 

Tu Marquis himſelf, and his brave Brother, S* Charles 
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Cavendiſh (who was a Man of the nobleſt, and largeſt mind, 


though the leaſt, and moſt inconvenient Body that liv'd ) 
Charged in the head of a Troop of Gentlemen, who came 
out of the Town with him, with as much Gallantry and Cou- 
rage, as Men could do. But it was fo late in the Evening 
before the Battle begun, that the Night quickly fell upon 


them; and the Generals return'd into the Town, not enough 


knowing their own loſs, and perform'd very few Compli- 
ments to cach other. They who moſt exactly deſcribe that 


unfortunate Battle, and more unfortunate abandoning that 


whole Country (when there might have been means found 
to have drawn a good Army together) by Prince Rupert's 
haſty departure with all his Troops, and the Marquis of New- 
Caſile's as haſty departure to the Sea-fide, and taking Ship, 
and Tranſporting himſelf out of the Kingdom, and all the ill 
Conſequences thereupon, give ſo ill an Account of any Con- 


duct or Diſcretion, in the Managery of that Affair, that, as I 


can take no plealure in writing of it, ſo Poſterity would re- 
ccive little A or benefit, in the moſt particular Rela- 
tion of it. | 

T1r1s may be ſaid of it, that the like was never done, or 
heard, or read of before; that two great Generals, whercot 
one had ſtill a good Army left, his Horſe, by their not ha- 


ving perform d their Duty, remaining upon the matter entire, 
and much the greater part of his Foot having retired into the 


Town, the great execution having fallen upon the Northern 
Foot; and the other, having the abſolute Commiſſion over 
the Northern Counties, and very many Contiderable places 
in them ſtill remaining under his Obedience, ſhould both 
agree in nothing elſe, but in leaving that good City, and the 
whole Country, as a prey ro the Enemy ; who had not yet 
the Courage to believe that they had the Victory; the Scots 
having been ſo totally routed (as hath been faid before) their 
General made Priſoner by a Conſtable, and detained in Cu- 


ſtody, till moſt part of the next day was paſt; and moſt of 


the Officers, and Army, having march'd, or run above ten 


Miles Northward, before they had News that they might 


ſecurely return: And though the Horſe under Fairſax and 
Cromwell had won the day, yet they were both much 


wounded, and many others of the beſt Officers kill'd, or fo 
maim'd that they could not, in any ſhort time, have done 


more hurt: ſo that if there had been any Agreement to have 
concealed their loſs, which might have been done to a good 
Degree (for the Enemy was not poſſeſſed of the Field, but 
was drawn off at a diſtance, not knowing what the Horle, 
which had done ſo little, might do the next day) there might 
probably many Adyantages have appear d, which were not 


al 
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at the inſtant in view; however, they might both have done 
that as ſecurely afterwards, as they did then unſeaſonably. 
Bur neither of them were Friends to ſuch Deliberation ; 
but, aſſoon as they were refreſh'd with a little ſleep, they both 
ſent a Meſſenger to each other, almoſt at the ſame time; the 
one, Thar he was reſolv'd, that Morning, to march away 
te with his Horſe, and as many Foot as he had left; and the 
other, © That he would, in that Inſtant, repair to the Sca- ſide, 
*and Tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas; both which they 
immediately perform'd ; the Marquis making haſte to Scar- 
borough, thece Embark'd in a paor Veſſel, and arriv'd at Ham- 
| bourgh: the Prince, with his Army, begun his March the ſame 
Morning towards Cheſtrr. And ſo Tork was left to the diſcre- 
tion of St Thomas Glemham, the Governour thereof, to do 
with it as He thought fir; being in a Condition only to de- 
liver it up with more Decency, not to defcnd it againſt an 
Enemy that would require ir. . 
WHEREAS, if Prince Rupert had ſtay'd with the Army 
he march'd away with, at any reaſonable diſtance, it would 
| have been long before the Jealoufies, and Breaches, which 
were between the Engliſh and Scotch Armies, would have 
been enough compoſcd to have agreed upon the renewing 
the Siege; ſuch great quantities of Proviſion being already 
brought into the Town: and the Scots talked of nothing bur 
returning into their own Country, where the Marquis of 
Mountroſe had kindled already a Fire, which the Parliament of 
Edenborough could not quench. But the certain intelligence, 
*That the Prince was march'd away without thought of re- 
turning, and that the Marquis had embark d himſelf, re- 
conciled them ſo far (and nothing elſe could) that, after 
two days, they return'd to the Poſts they had before had in 
the Siege; and ſo ſtreighten'd the Town, that the Governour, 
when he had no hope of Relief, within a Fortnight was com- 
pelled to deliver it up, upon as good Articles for the Town, york del. 
and the Gentry that were in it, and for Himſelf, and the few 5 47 we 
Soldiers he had left, as he could propoſe: And fo he march'd Fee. 
with all his Troops to Carliſle; which he afterwards defended 
with very remarkable Circumſtances of Courage, Induſtry, 
and Patience. VHF GO SRC” BEE 
Tus Times afterwards grew ſo bad, and the King's Af- 
fairs ſucceeded ſo ill, that there was no opportunity to call 
either of thoſe two great Perſons to Account for what they 
had done, or what they had left undone. Nor did either of 
them ever think fit to make any particular Relation of the 
grounds of their Proceeding, or the cauſes of their miſad- 
ventures by way of Excuſe ro the King, or for their own 
Vindication. Prince Rupert, only to his Friends, and after the 
n K k 4 Maur- 
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Murder of the King, produced a Letter in the King's own 
hand, which he receiv d when he was upon his March from 

Lancaſhire towards Jork; in which his Majeſty ſaid, That 
| „ his Affairs were in ſo very ill a State, that it would not be 
1 ce enough, though his Highneſs raiſed the Siege from Tork, 
e jf he had not likewiſe beaten the Scotch Army; which he 
* underſtood to amount to no leſs than a peremptory Order 
| *toFight, upon what diſadvantage ſoever: and added,“ That 
[ *the diſadvantage was ſo great, the Enemy being ſo much 
e ſuperior in number, it was no wonder he loſt the day. But 
as the King's Letter would not bear that ſenſe, fo the greateſt 
Cauſe of the Misfortune was the precipitate entring upon the 
| Battle, aſſoon as the Enemy drew off; and without Conſulting 


at all with the Marquis of New-Caftle, and his Officers; who 1 
| muſt needs know more of the Enemy, and conſequently how tl 
they were beſt to be dealt with, than his Highneſs could do. g 
[ For he. ſaw not the Marquis, till, upon his Summons, he p 
1 came into the Field, in the head of a Troop of Gentlemen, 3 
| as a private Captain, when the Battle was ranged; and which, m 
| after a very ſhort ſalutation, immediately begun, thoſe of the t. 
| Marquis's Army, who came out of the Town, being placed at 
| upon the ground left by the Prince, and aſſign d to them; E 
4 which much indifpoſed both Officers and Soldiers to the work [> 
| in hand, and towards thoſe with whom they were to joyn. bi 
[ in it. | | | | b 
| TnrEex it was too late in the day to begin the Fight, if all R 
the other ill circumſtances had been away; for it was paſt et 
three in the Afternoon: whereas, if it-had been deferr'd till re 
next Morning, in which time a full Conſultation might have ti 
been had, and the Officers and Soldiers grown a little ac- vi 

2 with each other, better ſucceſs might have been re 
onably expected; nor would the Confuſion and Conſterna- u 
tiom the other Armies were then in, which was the only excuſe 5 
for the preſent Engagement, have been the leſs; but, on the Cc 
contrary, very much improv'd by the delay; for the Bitter- at 
neſs and Animoſity between the Chief Commanders was ſuch, it 
that a great part of the Army was march'd fix Miles, when it i 
appear d, by the Prince's manner of drawing his Army to» ci 
_ gcther to that ground, that his reſolution was to Fight: the fu 
{peedy Intelligence whereof prevail, and nothing elſe could, H 
with thoſe who were gone ſo far, to return; and with the ge 
reſt, rounite and concur in an Action, that in human reaſon, w 
could only preſerve them: and if that opportunity had not W th 
then been ſo unhappily offer d, it was generally believ'd that hi 
the Scots would, the next Morning, have continued their: ar 
March Northward; and the Earl of Manchefter would have K 


been neceſſitated to have made his retreat, as well as he could, thb 
. | | into : 
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into his Aſſociated Counties; and it would have been in the 


Princc's power to have choſen which of them he would have 
deſtroy d. 5 

Bur then of all the reſt, his going away the next Morn- 
ing with all his Troops, in that manner, was moſt unexcu- 
ſable; becauſe moſt prejudicial, and moſt ruinous to the King's 
Affairs in thoſe parts. Nor did thoſe Troops ever after bring 


any conſiderable advantage to the King's Service, but moul- 
der'd away by degrees, and the Officers, whereof many were 


Gentlemen of Quality, and great Merit, were kill d upon 
beating up of Quarters, and little Actions not worth their pre- 
ſence. The truth is, the Prince had ſome ſecret Intima:ion 


of the Marquis 's purpoſe of immediarely leaving the Town, 


and Embarking himſelf for the parts beyond the Seas, before 
the Marquis himſelf ſent bim word of it; upon which, in 
great paſſion and rage, he ſent him notice of his reſolution 
preſently to be gone, that he who had the Command of all 
thoſe parts, and thereby an obligation not to deſert his Charge, 
might be without any imagination that the Prince would 
take ſuch a diſtracted Government upon him, and leave him 
any excuſe for his departure: and if in this joynt diſtemper, 
with which they were both tranſported, any Perſons of diſ- 
cretion and honour, had interpoſed, they might, in all proba- 
bility, have prevailed with both, for a good underſtanding 
between them, or at leaſt for the ſuſpenſion of their preſent 
Reſolutions, and conſidering what might beſt be done. But 
they both reſolv d fo ſoon, and fo ſoon executed what they 
rcfolv'd, that very few had the leaſt ſuſpicion of their Inten- 
tions, till they were both our of diſtance ro have their Con- 
verſion att . 
Ax that can be ſaid for the Marquis is, that he was fo 
utterly tired with a Condition and Employment fo contrary to 


his Humour, Nature, and Education, that he did not at all 


conſider the means, or the way, that would let him out of it, 
and free him for ever from having more to do with it. And 
it was a greater wonder, that he ſuſtain'd the vexation and 
fatigue of it ſo long, than that he broke from it with ſo little 
circumſpection. He was a very fine Gentleman, active, and 
full of Courage, and moſt accompliſh'd in thoſe Qualities of 
Horſemanſhip, Dancing, and Fencing, which accompany a 
good breeding; in which his delight was. Beſides, that he 
was amorous in Poetry, and Muſick, to which he indulged 
the greateſt partof his time; and nothing could have tempted 
him out of thoſe paths of pleaſure which he enjoy d in a full 
and ample fortune, but Honour and Ambition to ſerve the 


King when he ſaw him in diſtreſs, and abandon'd by moſt of 


thoſe who were in the higheſt degree obliged to him, and by 


him. 
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him. He lov'd Monarchy, as it was the foundation and ſup- 
port of his own greatneſs; and the Church, as it was well con- 
ſtituted for the ſplendour and ſecurity of the Crown; and 
Religion, as it cheriſh'd and maintain'd that Order and Obe- 
dience that was neceſſary to Both; without any other paſſion 
for the particular Opinions which were grown up in it, and 


diſtinguiſh'd it into Parties, than as he deteſted whatſoever 


was like to diſturb the Publick Peace. 

H = had a particular Reverence for the Perſon of the King, 
and the more extraordinary Devotion for that of the Prince, 
as he had had the Honour to be truſted with his Education as 
his Governour ; for which Office, as he excelled in ſome, ſo 
he wanted other Qualifications. Though he had retired from 
his great Truſt, and from the Court, to decline the inſup- 

portable Envy which the powerful Faction had contracted 
againſt him, yet the King was no ſooner neceſſitated to poſſeſs 
himſelf of ſome place of ſtrength, and to raiſe ſome Force 
for his Defence, i 
3 afterwards) obey d his firſt call; and, with great 
expedition and dexterity, ſeiſed upon that Town; when till 
then there was not one Port-Town in England, that avow'd 
their Obedience to the King: and he then preſently raiſed 
ſuch Regiments of Horſe and Foot, as was neceflary for the 


preſent ſtate of Affairs; all which was done purely by his 


own Intereſt, and the Concurrence of his numerous Allies in 
thoſe Northern Parts; who with all alacrity obey'd his Com- 
mands, without any charge to the King; which he was not 
able to ſupply. e 

Ax d after the Battle of Edge- hill, when the Rebels grew 


ſo ſtrong in Tork-ſhire, by the influence their Garriſon of Hull 


had upon both the Eait and Weſt Riding there, that it be- 

hoved the King preſently to make a General, who might 
unite all thoſe Northern Counties in his Service, he could 
not chooſe any Man fo fit for it, as the Earl of Neu- Caſtle, 
who was not only poſſeſs d of a preſent Force, and of that 
important Town, but had a greater Reputation and Intereſt 
in Tork-ſhire it ſelf, than, at that preſent, any other Man had: 


the Earl of Cumberland being at that time, though of entire 
Affection to the King, much decayed in the vigour of his 
Body, and his Mind, and unfit for that Activity which the 


Seaſon requir d. And it cannot be denied, that the Earl of 
Neu- Caſtle, by his quick march with his Troops, aſſoon as 
he had receiv'd his Commiſſion to 1 and in the 


depth of Winter, redeem' d, or reſcued the City of York from 
the Rebels, when they look'd upon ir as their own, and had 
it eren within their graſp: and aſſoon as he was Maſter of it, 
he raiſed Men apace, and drew an Army together, with whic h 
> 


ut the Earl of New-Caftle (he was made 
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he Fought many Battles, in which he had always (this laſt 
only excepted ) Succeſs and Victory. 

Hs liked the Pomp, and abſolute Authority of a General 
well, and preſerv'd the Dignity of it to the full; and for the 
diſcharge of the outward State, and Circumſtances of it, in 
acts of Courteſy, Affability, Bounty, and Generofity, he a- 


bounded; which, in the infancy of a War, became him, and 


made him, for ſome time very acceptable to men of all 
Conditions. But the ſubſtantial part, and fatigue of a Ge- 
neral, he did not in any degree underſtand (being utterly un- 
acquainted with War) nor could ſubmit to; but referr d all 


matters of that Nature to the diſcretion of his Lieutenant Ge- 


neral King; who, no doubt, vas an Officer ot great Expe- 
rience and Ability, yet, being a Scors-man, was in that con- 


juncture, upon more diſadvantage than he would have been, 
if the General himſelf had been more intent upon his Com- 


mand. In all Actions of the Field he was ſtill preſent, and 


never abſent in any Battle; in all which he gave Inſtances of 


an invincible Courage and Fearleinels in danger; in which 
the expoſing himſelf notoriouſly did ſometimes change the 
fortune of the Day, when his Troops begun to give ground. 
Such Articles of Action were no ſooner over, than he retired 
to his delightful Company, Muſick, or his ſofter pleaſures; to 
all which he was ſo indulgent, and to his caſe, that he would 
not be ares 7 upon what occaſion ſoever; inſomuch as 


he ſometimes denied admitſion to the Chiefeſt Officers of the 


Army, even to General King himſelf, for two days together; 
from whence many inconveniencies fell out. 
F xoM the beginning, be was without any reverence or 
regard for the Privy Council, wich few of whom he had any 
acquaintance; but was of the other Soldiers mind, that all the 
babnel ought to be done by Councils of War, and was al- 
ways angry when there were any Overtures of a"Treaty ; 
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and therefore, eſpecially after the Queen had landed in Tork- 


| fhire, and ſtaid ſo long there, he conſider d any Orders he re- 


ceiv'id from Oxford, though from the King himſelf, more 
negligently than he ought to have done; and when he thought 


himſelf ſure of Hull, and was ſure that he ſhould be then Ma- 


ſter entirely of all the North, he had no mind to march ncarer 


the King (as he had then Orders to march into the A ſſo- 


ciated Counties, when, upon the taking of Briſtol, his Ma- 


jeſty had @ purpoſe to have march d towards London on the 


other fide) out of apprehenſion that he ſhould be eclipſed by 
the Court, and his Authority overſhadow'd by the Supe- 
riority of Prince Rupert ; from whom he detir'd to be at di- 
ſtance: Yet when he found himſelf in diſtreſs, and neceth- 
tated to draw his Army within the Walls of Tork, and faw 

1 | NO 
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no way to be reliev'd but by Prince Rupert, who had then 
done great feats of Arms in the relief of Newark, and after- 
wards in his Expedition into Lancaſhire, where he was at that 
time, he writ to the King to Oxford, either upon the know- 
ledge that the abſoluteneſs, and illimitedneſs of his Commil- 
Hon was generally much ſpoken of, or out of the Conſcience 
of ſome diſcourſe of his own to that purpoſe; which might 
have been reported ; That he hoped his Majeſty did believe, 
that he would never make the leaſt ſcruple to obey the 
*« Grandchild of King Fames: And aſſuredly, if the Prince 
had cultivated the good inclinations the . had towards 
him, with any civil and gracious Condeſcenſions, he would 
have found him full of duty and regard to his Service, and 
Intereſt. „ e 
Bu r the ſtrange manner of the Prince's coming, and un- 
deliberate throwing himſelf, and all the King's hopes, into 
that ſuddain and unneceſſary Engagement, by which all the 
force the Marquis had raiſed, and with ſo many difficulties 


preſerv'd, was in a moment caſt away and deſtroy d, fo tranſ- D 

rted him with paſſion and deſpair, that he could not com- 2 
poſe himſelf to think of beginning the work again, and in- . 
volving himſelf in the fame undelightful condition of Life, Pr 
from which he might now be free. He hoped his paſt meri- att 
torious Actions, miglit outweigh his preſent — * the 2 


os thought of future Action; and ſo, without farther conſidera- 
tion, as hath been ſaid, he tranſported himſelf out of the * 
| Kingdom, and took with him General King ; upon whom 

they who were content to ſpare the Marquis, poured out all 


the Reproaches of © Infidelity, Treaſon, and Conjunction 
1 *with his Country-men; which, without doubt, was the i 
| | effect of the univerſal Diſcontent, and the miſerable Condition 10 


[| to vhich the People of thoſe Northern Parts were on the ſud- — 
1 dain reduced, without the leaſt foundation, or ground for 2 0 
[| uch reproach: and as he had, throughout the whole Courſe | ho 


'F of his Life, been generally reputed a Man of Honour, and 

2 had exerciſed the higheſt Commands under the King of Swe- W: 
den with extraordinary ability, and ſucceſs, ſo he had been bc 

proſecuted by ſome of his Country- men with the higheſt ma- 2 
lice, from his very coming into the King's Service; and the . V 
fame malice purſued him after he had left the Kingdom, even þ © 
to his death. 


Txt loſs of England came fo ſoon to be lamented, that lia 
the loſs of Tork, or the too ſoon deſerting the Northern Parts, 
were comparatively no more ſpoken of; and the conſtant . *'* 
and noble behaviour of the Marquis in the change of his For- We 
rune, and his chearful ſubmiſſion to all the ſtreights, neceſ=- Pre 


ſities, and difcomforts,which are inſeparable from Baniſhmenr, wo 
„„ without 
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without the leaſt application to the Uſurpers, who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of his whole Eſtate, and upon which they committed 
all imaginable and irreparable Waſte, in deſtroying all his 
Woods of very great Value, and who were ſtill equally ab- 
| horr'd, and deſpiſed by him; with his readineſs and alacrity 
again to have embark'd himſelf in the King's Quarrel, upon 
the firſt reaſonable occaſion, fo perfectly reconcil'd all good 
Men to him, that they rather obſerv'd, what he had Done, 
E and Suffer d for the King and for his Country, without far- 
_ inquiring what he had Omitted to do, or been overſeen 
in doing. 5 
1 T «1 fatal blow, which ſo much chang'd the King's con- 
J dition, that till then was very hopeful, made nor ſuch an im- 
reſſion upon his Majeſty, but that it made him purſue his 
— Reſolution, to follow the Earl of Eſex, with the more 
impatience; having now in truth nothing elſe to do. But 
being inform d that the Earl had not made any long marches, 
and that the Queen, upon the firſt News of the Earl's draw- 
ing near, though ſhe had been little more than a fortnight. 
deliver'd, had left Exeter, and was remov'd into Cornwal ; 
from whence, in a ſhort time, ſhe embark'd for France (the The Queen 
Prince of Orange having ſent ſome Dutch Ships of War, to rank 


% attend her Commands in the Harbour of Falmouth ; and from qd 
A thence her Majeſty tranſported her ſelf ) his Majeſty march d 
* more as 6 that he might encreaſe his Army from Briſtol, 
* and other places; making no doubt, but that he ſhould engage 
=] the Army of the Earl of Eſſex, who was already near Exeter, 


before he ſhould be able to return to London. 

Tu Earl of Eſex's good Fortune now begun to decline; 
he had not proceeded with his accuſtom d warineſs, and skill; 
but run into Labyrinths, from whence he could not diſin- 
1. tangle himſelf. When he had march d to the length of Exeter, 
; which he had ſome thought of Beſieging, without any imagi- 
pl nation that he could find an Enemy to contend with him, 
4 having left the King in fo ill a condition, and Str William 
Waller with ſo good an Army waiting upon him, he had the 

News of the Diſappointment S* William Waller had receiv'd ; 
© and that the King was come with his whole Army into the 
hs «Weſt in purſuit of him, without being follow'd by Waller, 
*or any Troops to diſquiet or retard his march; which ex- 


* ceedingly ſurpriſed him, and made him ſuſpect that the Par- 
1 liament it ſelf had betrayed him, and confpir'd his ruine. 

. | Tux fealouſies were now indeed grown very great be- 
kn tween them; the Parliament looking upon his march into the 
r | Well, and leaving Waller, to whom they intended the other 


ef. Province, to follow the King, but as a Declaration that he 
would no more fi ght againſt the Perſon of the King; and wart 


— 
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Earl, on the other ſide, had well obſerv'd the difference be- 


twixt the Care and Affection the Parliament expreſſed for, and 
towards His Army, and the other under the Command of 
the Earl of Mancheſter ; which they ſet fo great a price upon, 
that he thought they would not fo much care what became of 
His. Otherwiſe, it could not be poſſible, that upon fo little 
a bruſh as Waller had ſuſtain'd, he could not be able to fol- 
low, and diſturb the King, in a Country fo incloſed, as he 
muſt paſs through. In this unexpected ſtreight, upon the firſt 
reception of the News, he refolv'd to return back, and meet, 
and fight with the King, either before he enter d Devon-ſhire, 


or elle in Somerſet-ſhire; in either of which places he could 


not be ſtreighten d in room, or proviſions, or be compell d 
to fight in a place diſadrantageous, or when he had no mind 


to it; and if he had purſued this Reſolution, he had done 


prudently. But the Lord Roberts, who was a general Officer 
in his Army, of an infociable Nature and impetuous Diſpo- 
firion, full of contradiction in his Temper, and of Parts fo 
much ſuperior to any in the Company, that he could roo well 
maintain and juſtify all thoſe Contradi&ions, poſitively op- 
poſed the return of the Army; but preſſed, with his confi- 
dence, © That the Army ſhould continue its march to Corn- 
* val; where he undertook to have fo great Intereſt, that he 
made no queſtion, © But the preſence of the Earl of Eſſex, 


with his Army, would ſo unite that County to the Parlia- 


** ment's Service, that it would be caſy to defend the paſſes 


into the whole County (which are not many) in ſuch a man- 


*ncr, that the King's Army ſhould never be able to enter 
* into Cornwal, nor to retire out of Deyon-ſhire without great 
*loſs, nor before the Parliament would ſend more Forces 
*upon their Backs. 

Tus Lord Roberts, though inferior in the Army, had 


much greater credit in the Parliament than the Earl of Eſſex ; 


and the Earl did not think him very kind to him, he being 
then in great conjunction with St Harry Vane, whom of all 
Men the Earl hated, and look d upon as an Enemy. He had 
never been in Cornu/ al; ſo he knew not the Situation of the 


Country: ſome of the Officers, and ſome others of that Coun- 


try (as there were with him four or five Gentlemen of that 
Country of Intereſt) concurr d fully with the Lord Roberts, 


and promiſed great matters, if the Army march'd thither; 


whereupon the Earl departed from his own underſtanding, 


The Earl 


of Eſſex 


marches ints 


Cornwal. 


ſtreights; where we ſhall leave him for the preſent. 


and comply d with their advice; and ſo march'd the direct 
way with all his Army, Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, into that 
narrow County ; and purſued Prince Maurice and thole Forces, 
which cafily retir'd, Weſtward ; until he found himſelf in 


AFTER 
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Ar TER the King had made a ſmall ſtay at Exeter, where 

he found his young Daughter, of whom the Queen had been 

ſo lately deliver'd, under the Care and Government of the 

Lady Dalkeith (ſhortly after Counteſs of Morton by the death 

of her Husband's Father) who had been long before deſign'd 

by both their Majeſties to that Charge; and having a little re- 

freſh'd, and accommodated his Troops, he marched directly 

to Cornwal ; where he found the Earl of Eſſex in ſuch a part Ie Kine 

of the Country on the Sea-fide, that hequickly, by the general 8 

Conflux and Concourſe of the whole People, upon which the 

Earl had been perſwaded ſo much to depend, found means, 

with very little fighting, ſo to ſtreighten his Quarters, that 

there ſeem d little appearance that he could poſſiblymarch away 

with his Army, or compel the King to Fight. He was, upon the 

matter, incloſed in, and about Foy; whilſt the King lay en- 

camped about Liskard; and no day paſſed without ſome Skir- 


| miſhes; in which the Earl was more diſtreſſed, and many of 


his principal Officers taken Priſoners. Here there happen'd 


an Accident that might very well have turn'd the King's For- 


tune, and depriv'd him of all the Advantages which were, 


then in view. The King being always in the Army himſelf, 


all matters were ſtill debated before him, in the preſence of 


thoſe Counſellors who were about him; who, being Men of 
better underſtandings and better expreiſions than the Officers, 
commonly diſpoſed his Majeſty to Their opinions, at leaſt 
kept him from concurring in every thing which was propoſed 
by the Officers. The Counſellors, as hath been ſaid before, 
were the Lord Digby, Secretary of State, and S* John Cole- 
pepper, Maſter of the Rolls, of whole judgment the King 
had more eſteem, even with reference to the War, than of 
moſt of the Officers of the Army; which raifcd an implacable 
animolity in the whole Army againſt them. | < 
GENERAL Ruthen, who by this time was Creatcd Earl of 
Brentford, was General of the Army; but, as hath been ſaid, 
both by reaſon of his Age, and his extreme deafneſs, was not 
a Man of Counſel or Words; hardly conceiv'd what was pro- 


poſed, and as confuſedly and obſcurely deliver'd his opinion; 


and could indeed better judge by his Eye than his Ear; and 
in the Field well knew what was to be done. Wilmot was 
Lieutenant General of the Horſe, and at this time the ſecond 
Officer of the Army, and had much more credit and Autho- 
rity in it, than any Man; which he had not employ d to the 
King's Advantage, as his Majelty believ'd. He was a Man 
Proud, and Ambitious, and incapable of being contented ; an 
ordinary Officer in Marches, and governing his Troops. He 
drank hard, and had a great power over all who did fo, 
which was a great People. He had a more companionable Wit 

1 eren 
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even than his Rival Goring, and ps da more among the good 


| Fellows, and could by no means endure that the Lord Digby, 


and St John Colepepper, ſhould have ſo much credit with the 
King in Councils of War. 

Tux King had no kindneſs for him upon an old account, 
as remembring the part he had acted againſt the Earl of Straf- 


ford : however, he had been induced, upon the Accidents 


which happen d afterwards, to repoſe truſt in him. This 
Wilmot knew well enough ; and foreſaw, that he ſhould be 


quickly overſhadow'd in the War; and therefore deſired to 


get out of it, by a ſeaſonable Peace; and fo, in all his diſ- 
courſes, urg d the neceſſity of it, as he had begun in Bucking- 


bam. ſbire; and, That the King ought to ſend Propoſitions to 


te thè Parliament, in order to obtaining it; and in his March 
had proſecuted his former deſign by ſeveral Cabals among the 


Officers; and diſpoſed them to Petition the King, To fend 


to the Parliament again an offer of Peace; and that the Lord 
© Digby, and St Fobn Colepepper, might not be permitted to 
«be preſent in Councils of War; implying, © That if this 


might not be granted, they would think of ſome other way. 


Which Petition, though, by the Wiſdom of ſome Officers, it 


was kept from being deliver'd, yet ſo provoked the King, 


that he reſolv d to take the firſt opportunity to free himſelf 


from his impetuous humour; in which good diſpoſition the 


Lord Digby ceaſed not to confirm his Majeſty ; and as ſoon as 
the New __ 8 * 7 Defeat, and that * 
uis of Neu- Caſtle had left the Kingdom, he ail d t 

Goring might be ſent for to attend his Majeſty ; Ley then pro- 
poſed to himſelf to make his Ne 
of the Army, and Goring General of the Horſe, which Wilmot 
could notavowedlyhave excepted againſt, the other having been 
always Superior to him in Command ; and yet would be ſuch a 
Mortification to him, as he would never have been able todigeſt. 

WHETHER his apprehenſions of this, as his jealous na- 
ture had much of ſagacity in it, or his reſtleſs and mutinous 
humour, tranſported him, but he gave not the King time to 


| proſecute that gracious method; but even forced him to a 


had no intimacy, and who had a Paſs to go beyond the Seas, 


and 


uicker and rougher remedy: for during the whole march, he 
13 „in all places, That the King muſt ſend to the Earl 
of Eſſex to invite him to a Conjunction with him, that ſo the 
«Parliament might be obliged to conſent to a Peace; and 


pretended, that he had fo good Intelligence in that Army, 


«as to know that ſuch an Invitation would prove effectual, 


and be acceptable to the Earl; who, he knew, was unſatiſ- 


«fied with the Parliament's behaviour towards him: and he 
was ſo indiſcreet, as to deſire a Gentleman, with whom he 


Prince Rupert General 
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and muſt go through the Earl's Quarters, © That he would 
* remember his Service to the Earl of Eſſex; and aſſure him, 
ce that the Army ſo much defir'd Peace, that it ſhould not be 
* in the Power of any of thoſe Perſons about the King to 
te hinder it, if his Lordſhip would treat upon any reaſonable 
e Propoſitions. All which kind of carriage and diſcourſes 
were quickly repreſented, in their full magnitude, to the King 
by the Lord Digby; and his Majeſty's own averſion kindled 
any {park into a torm'd diſtruſt. So that after the King came 
into Cornwal, and had his whole Army drawn up on the top 
of the Hill, in view of the Earl of Eſſex, who was in the 
Bottom, and a Battle expected every day, upon ſome new 
diſcourſe Wilmot made out of Pride and Vanity (for there 
was not, in all the former, the leaſt form'd Act of Sedition in 
his heart) the Knight Martial, with the aſſiſtance of Tom El- 
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liot, arreſted him in the King's Name of High Treaſon; and 


diſmounted him from his Horſe in the head of all the Troops; 


putting a Guard upon him. He was preſently ſcent Priſoner 


to Exeter, without any other ill effect, which might very rea- 
ſonably have been apprehended in ſuch a conjuncture, when 
he was indeed generally well beloved, and none of them for 
whoſe ſakes he was thought to be ſacrificed, were at all 
eſteem'd: yet, I ſay, there was no other ill effects of it than 
a little murmur, which vaniſhed away. _ | 


Tu t fame day that Wilmot was arreſted, the King remov'd 


another General Officer of his Army, the Lord Peircy; who 
had been made General of the Ordnance upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated Conſiderations; and put into that 
Office the Lord Hopton ; whoſe promotion was univerſally 
approv'd; the one having no friend, and the other being uni- 
verſally below d. Beſides, the Lord Piercy (who was the firſt 
that had been created a Baron at Oxford upon the Queen's 
Interceſſion; which obliged the King to beſtow the fame 
| honour on more Men) had been as much inclined to mutiny, 


as the Lord Wilmet; and was much a bolder Speaker; and 


had none of thoſe faculties, which the other had, of recon- 


ciling Men to him. Yet even His removal added to the ill 
humour of the Army, too much diſpoſed to diſcontent, and 


cenſuring all that was done: for though he was generally un- 
lov'd, as a proud and ſupercillious Perſon, yet he had always 
three or four Perſons of good credit and reputation, who were 
eſteem d by him, with whom he liv'd very well; and though 
he did not draw the good fellows to him by drinking, yet he 
cat well; which in the General ſcarcity of that time, drew 
many Votaries to him; who bore very ill the want of his 


Table, and ſo were not without ſome inclination to murmur 


even on His behalf, 
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Tur very next day after theſe Removals, Colonel Goring 
appear d; who had waited upon the King the night before, 
at his Quarters, with Letters from Prince Rupert: and then 
the Army being drawn up, his Majeſty, attended by the 
principal Officers of the Army, rode to every Diviſion of the 


Horte, and there declared, © That, at the requeſt of his Ne- 


ce phew Prince Rupert, and upon his reſignation, he made 
« Mr Goring General of the Horſe; and commanded them all 


* to obey him; and for the Lord Wilmot,although he had, for 
very good reaſons, juſtly reſtrain d him for the 1 yet 


*he had not taken away from him his Command in the Ar- 


*my; which Declaration viſibly raiſed the countenance of 


the Body of Horſe, more than the King was pleaſed with ob- 
ſerving: and the very next day the greateſt part of the Officers 


_ deliver'd a Petition, © That his Majeſty would give them fo 


*much light of the Lord Wilmot's Crimes, that they mighr 


e ſee that Themſelves were not ſuſpected, who had fo long 


* obeyed and executed his Orders; which is manifeſtation 


enough of the ill y 9 the Army was in, when they 


were even in view of the Enemy, and of which the King had 
ſo much apprehenſion, in reſpect of the preſent poſture he was 


In, that he was too _ perſwaded to give them a Draught 


wake him lo very 
and when the Articles were ſent to him, he return'd fo ſpe- 


miſdemeanour as deſerv'd it. 


contain d fo man 


of the Articles, by which he was charg' d; which though they 
Indi ſcretions, Vanitics, and Inſolenciĩes, 
that wiſe and diſpaſſionate Men thought he had been pro- 
ceeded witk very juſtly, yet generally they ſeem'd not to 
lack, as he had been repreſented to be: 


cious an Anſwer to them, that made many Men think he had 
been proſecuted with ſeverity enough. Yet Wilmot himſelf 
when he ſaw his old mortal Enemy Goring put in the Com- 
mand over him, thought himſelf incapable of reparation, or 
a full vindication ; and therefore defir'd leave to retire into 
France; and had preſently a Paſs ſent him to that purpoſe; 
of which he made uſe as ſoon as he receiv'd it; and fo tranſ- 


ported himſelf out of the Kingdom; which open'd the Mouths 


of many, and made it believ'd, that he had been facrificed 
to ſome Faction and Intrigue of the Court, without any ſuch 

Tat King had, ſome days before this, found an oppor- 
tunity to make a trial whether the Earl of Eſſex, from the 


_ notorious Indignities which he receiv'd from the Parliament, 


and which were viſible to all the World, or from the preſent 
ill condition which He, and his Army were reduced to, might 


be induced to make a conjunction with his Majeſty. The 


Lord Beauchamp, eldeſt Son to the Marquis of Hertford, de- 


fixed, for the recovery of his health, not then good, to tranſ- 


port | 
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rt himſelf into France; and to that purpoſe had a pals from 


is Uncle, the Earl of Eſſex, for himſelf; Monſicur Richaute 
a French-man, who had been his Governour ; and two Ser- 


717 


vants, to embark at Plymouth ; and being now with the King, 


it was neceſſary to paſs through the Earl's Quarters. By him 
the King vouchſafed to write a Letter with his own hand to 
the Earl, in which he told him: 


*How much it was in his power to reſtore that Peace to 


te the Kingdom, which he had profeſſed always to deſire; and 
ce upon ſuch conditions, as did fully comply with all thoſe 


ends for which the Parliament had firſt taken up Arms : 


* for his Majeſty was {till ready to ſatisfy all thoſe ends; but 


ce that ſince the Invaſion of the Kingdom by the Scots, all his 


« Overtures of Peace had been rejected; which muſt prove 


ce the deſtruction of the Kingdom, if he did not, with his Au- 


*thority and Power, difpolc thoſe at Weſtminſter to accept 


*of a Peace that might preſerve it; with all thoſe Argu- 
ments, that might moſt reaſonably perſwade to a conjunction 
with his Majeſty, and ſuch gracious expreſſions of the ſenſe he 


would always retain of the Service and Merit, as were moſt 


likely to invite him to it. The King deſir d, that a Paſs might 


FE be procured for Me Harding, one of the Grooms of the Bed- 


Chamber to the Prince, a Gentleman, who had been before 


of much converſation with the Earl, and much lov'd by him; 


and the procuring this Paſs was recommended to Monſieur 


Richaute. = | 
Tn Earl recciv'd his Nephew very kindly ; who deli- 


ver'd the King's Letter to him, which he receiv'd, and read; 


and being then told by the Lord Beauchamp, that Monſieur 
Richaute, who was very well known to him, had ſomewhat 
to ſay to him from the King; the Earl called him into his 


Chamber, in the preſence only of the Lord Beauchamp, and 


ask'd him, © If he had any thing to ſay to him? Richaute told 
him, © That his principal buſineſs was to deſire his Permiſſion 
«and Paſs, that Mi Harding might come to him, who had 
* many things to offer, which, he preſumed, would not be un- 


= acceptable to him. The Earl Anſwer' d in ſhort, © That he 


c would not permit M* Harding to come to him, nor would 


che have any Treaty with the King, having receiv'd no War- 


*rant for it from the Parliament: upon which, Richaute en- 
larged kimfelf upon ſome particulars, which M Harding was 


to have urg'd, Of the King's deſire of Peace, of the con- 


*currence of all the Lords, as well thoſe at Oxford, as in the 


= Army, in the fame deſire of r the Kingdom from 


*a Conqueſt by the Scots; and other diſcourſe to that pur- 
poſe; And of the King's readineſs to give him any ſecurity 
* for the performance of all he had promiſed, To all which the 


L1z2 Earl 
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Earl Anſwer'd ſullenly, © That according to the Commiſſion 
* he had receiv'd, he would defend the King's Perſon, and 
e Poſterity ; and that the belt Counſel he could give him was, 
to go to his Parliament. 
As soo as the King receiv'd this Account of his Letter, 
and {aw there was nothing to be expected by thoſe Addreſſes, 
he reſolv d to puſh it on the other way, and to Fight with the 


Enemy as ſoon as was poſſible; and fo the next day, drew 


up all his Army in fight of the Enemy ; and had many Skir- 
miſhes between the Horle of both Armies, till the Enemy 
quitted that part of a large Heath upon which they ſtood, and 


retired to a Hill near the Park of the Lord Mobun, at Bocon- 
noche; they having the poſſeſſion of his Houle, where they 


Quarter'd conveniently. That night both Armies, after they 


had well view'd each other, lay in the Field; and many are 


of opinion, that if the King had that day vigorouſly advanced 
upon the Enemy, to which his Army was well inclined, 


though upon ſome diſadvantage of ground, they would have 


been eaſily defcated: for the King's Army was in good heart, 
and willing to engage; on the contrary, the Earl's ſeem'd 
much ſurpriſed, and in confuſion, to ſee the other Army ſo 
near them. But ſuch cenſures always attend ſuch Conjun- 


Quures, and find fault for what is not done, as well as with 


that which is done. Ph 

Tu next Morning the King called a Counſel, to conſider 
whether they ſhould that day compel the Enemy to Fight; 
which was concluded not to be reaſonable; and that it was 
better to expect the arrival of S* Richard Greenvil; who was 


yet in the Welt of Cornwal, and had a Body of eight thouſand 


Horle and Foot, as was reported, though they were not near 
that number. It was hereupon order'd, that all the Foot 
ſhould be preſently drawn into the Incloſures between Bocon- 


nocke and the Heath; all the Fences to the Grounds of that 
Country being very good Breaſt-works againſt the Enemy. 


The King's head Quarter was made at the Lord Mohun's 
Houſe, which the Earl of Eſſex had kindly quitted, when the 
King's Army advanced the day before. The Horſe were 


Quarter'd, for the moſt part, between Liskard and the Sea; 


and, every day, compell'd the Earl's Forces to retire, and to 
lodge cloſe together; and in this poſture both Armies lay 


within view of cach other for three or four days. In this 


time, that inconvenient Spirit that had potlefſed fo many of 


the Horſe Officers appeard again ; and lome of them, who 
had conferr'd with the Priſoners, who were every day taken, 
and ſome of them Officers of as good Quality as any they 
had, were perſwaded by them, © That all the obſtinacy in E/- 
ſex, in refuſing to treat with the King, proceeded only from 

| *his 
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te his jealouſy that when the King had got him into his hands, 
* he would take revenge upon him, for all the miſchief he 
* had ſuſtain'd by him; and that, if he had any aſſurance that 
hat was promiſed would be complied with, he would be 
quickly induced to treat. 

Uros this excellent Evidence, theſe Politick Contrivers 
prelum'4 to prepare a Letter, that ſhould be ſubſcribed by the 
General, and all the Superior Officers of the Army; the be- 
ginzing of which Letter was,“ That they had obtain'd leave 


*of the K ing, to fend that Letter to him. There they pro- 


poled, © That He with tix Officers, whom he ſhould chooſe, 
«would the next Morning meet with their General, and tix 
* other Officers, as ſhould be appointed to attend him; and 


e if he would not himſelf be prefent, that then tix Officers of 
the King's Army ſhould mcet with {ix ſuch as He ſhould 


<« appoint, at any place that ſhould be thought fit; and that 
* they, and every of them, who tub{cribed the Letter, would 
* upon the honour and reputation of Gentlemen and Soldiers, 
*with their Lives maintain that whatſoever his Majclity ſhould 
* promiſe, ſhould be perform'd; and that it ſhould not be in 


the power of any Private Perſon what.ocver, to interrupt 
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© or hinder the execution thereof. When they had framed 


this Letter between themſelves, and ſhew'd it to many others, 


whole approbation they receiv'd, they reſolv'd to preſent it 


to the King, and humbly to deſire his permiſſion that it might 
be ſent to the Earl of Eſſex. 5 PE 


Ho w unpardonable ſocver the preſumption and infolence 


in contriving and framing this Letter was, and how penal fo- 


erer it might juſtly have been to them, yet when it was pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, many who liked not the manner of it, 


vere perſwaded by what they were told, that it might do 


good ; and in the end they prevailed wich the King to con- 


ſhould fend a Trumpet with it; his Majeſty at the {ame time 


concluding, that it would find no better reception than his 


own Letter had done; and likewiſe bclieving, that the re- 
jecting of it would purge that unruly Spirit out of his Army, 


| ſent that the Officers ſhould ſign it; and that the General 


and that he ſhould never more be troubled with thole vexa- 


tious Addreſſes, and that it might add ſome Spirit and Ani- 
moſity to the Officers and Soldiers, when they ſhould ſce, with 
how much negle& and contempt the Earl receiv'd their ap- 


plication: And fo Prince Maurice, Gcneral Goring, and all 


the Superior Officers of the Army, ſign'd the Letter; which 
a Trumpet deliver'd to the Earl of Hſex; who, the next day, 
return d his Anſwer to them in thele words: © My Lords, In 
*the beginning of your Letter you expreſs by what Autho- 


_ © rity you ſend it; I having no Authority from the Parliament, 
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te who have employ'd me, to treat, cannot give way to it 
te without breach of truſt. My Lords, I am your humble Ser- 
* vant, Eſſex, Liſtithiel, Aug. 10. 1644. This ſhort ſurly An- 
ſwer produced the Effect the King with'd and expected; they 
who had been fo over-active in contriving the Addreſs, were 
moſt atzamed of their folly; and the whole Army ſeem'd well 
compoled to obtain that by their Swords, which they could 
not by their Pen. 

SIR Richard Greenvil was now come up to the Poſt where 
he ſhould be; and, at Bodmin, in his March, had fallen upon 
a Party of the Earl's Horſe, and kill'd many, and taken others 
Priſoners, and preſented himſelf to the King at Boconnocke ; 
giving his Majelty an account of his proccedings, and a par- 
ticular of his Forces; which, after all the high diſcourſes, 
amounted really but to eighteen hundred Foot, and fix hun- 
dred Horſe; above one hundred of which were of the Queen's 
Troop (left behind when her Majeſty Embark'd for France) 
under the Command of Captain Edward Bret; who had done 
very good Service in the Weſtern Parts of that County, from 
the time of the Queen's departure, and much confirm'd the 
Train'd-bands of thoſe parts. This Troop was preſently added 
to the King's Guards under the Lord Bernard Stuart, and 
Captain Zrer was made Major of that Regiment. 

TrouGun the Earl of Eſſex had but ſtraight and narrow 
room for his Quarters for ſo great an Army of Horſe and 
Foot, yet he had the good Town of Foy and the Sea to friend; 
by which he might reaſonably aſſure himſelf of ſtore of Pro- 
viſions, the Parliament Ships having all the juriſdiction there; 
and ſo, if he preſerv'd his Poſt, which was fo fituated that he 
could not be compelled to Fight without giving him great 
advantage, he might well conclude, that Waller, or ſome 
other force ſent from the Parliament, would be ſhortly upon 
the King's back, as his Majeſty was upon His: and no que- 
ſtion, this rational Confidence was a great motive to him to 
neglect all overtures made to him by the King; beſides the 
punctuality and ſtubbornneſs of his own Nature; which who- 
ſoever was well acquainted with, might eaſily have foreſeen, 
what effect all thoſe applications would have produced. It 
was therefore now reſold to make his Quarters yet ſtreighter, 
and to cut off eren his Proviſions by Sea, or a good part 
thereof. To which purpole St Richard Greenvil drew his Men 
from Hodmin, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Lanbetherick, a ſtrong 
Houle of the Lord Roberts, two Miles Welt of Boconnocke, 
and over the River that runs to Liſtithiel, and thence to Foy 
and likewiſe to Reprime-Bridge ; by which the Enemy was 


not only depriv'd of that uſeful out- let, but a ſafe Communi- 


cation made between him and the King's Army, which was 
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before interrupted. And on the other fide, which was of 
more Importance, Sr Facob Aſhly, with a good Party of Horſe 
and Foot made himſelf Maſter of View-Hall, another Houſe 
of the Lord Mobun's over againſt Foy, and of Pernon-Fort, 

a Mile below it, at the Mouth of the Havon ; both which 
places he found ſo tenable, that he put Captain Page into one 
and Captain Garrawway into the other, with two hundred Com- 
manded Men, and two or three pieces of Ordnance; which 
> theſe two Captains made good, and defended fo well, that 
Y they made Fey utterly utclets to Eſſex, ſave for the Quartering 
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his Men; not ſuffering any Proviſions to be brought in to 
him from the Sea that way. And it was exccedingly won- 
der'd at by all Men, that he being ſo long poſſeſs d of Foy, 
| did not put ſtrong Guards into thole places; by which he 
might have prevented his Army's being brought into thoſe 
extreme neceffitics they ſhortly after fell into; which might 
eaſily be foreſeen, and as caſily, that way, have been pre- 
vented. 5 
Now the King had leiſure to fit ſtill, and warily to ex- 
ct what invention or ſtratagem the Earl would make utc 
of, to make ſome attempt upon his Army, or to make his 
own Eſcape. In this poſture both Armies lay ſtill, without 
any notable Action, for the {pace of eight or ten days; when 
the King ſeeing no better fruit from all that was hitherto 
done, reſolv d to draw his whole Army together, and to make 
his own Quarters yet much ncarer, and either to force Eſſex 
to Fight, or to be uneaſy even in his Quarters. And it was 
high time to do lo ; for it was now certain, that either }/aller 
| himſelf, or ſome other Forces, were already upon their 
March towards the Weſt. With this Reſolution the whole 
Army advanced in ſuch a manner, that the Enemy was com- 
pell d till to retire before them, and to quit their Quarters ; 
and, among the reſt, a riſing ground called Beacon-Hill; 
which they no ſooner quĩtted, than the King poſſeſſed; and 
immediately cauſed a apes work to be there raiſed, and a 
Battery made, upon which ſome pieces of Cannon were plant- 
cd, that ſhot into their Quarters, and did them great hurt; 
Vvhen their Cannon, though they return'd twenty ſhot for one, 
did very little or no harm. 0 5 
Ax p now the King's Forces had a full proſpęct over all 
the others Quarters; ſaw how all their Foot and Horſe were 
Aiſpoſed, and from whence they receiv'd all their Forage and 
Proviſions; which when clearly view'd and oblerv'd, Goring 
was ſent with the greateſt part of the Horſe, and fifteen hun- 
dred Foot, alittle Weſtward to S8. Blaſe, ro drive the Enemy 
yet cloſer together, and to cut off the Proviſions they receiv d 
from thence ; which was ſo well executed, that they did not 
EI only 
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only poſſeſs themſelves of St Auſtel, and the Weſterly part of 
St Blaſe (ſo that the Enemies Horſe was reduced to that ſmall 
extent of Earth that js between the River of Foy, and that at 
Blaſe, which is not above two Miles in breadth, and little 
more in length; in which they had for the moſt part fed 
tince they came to Liſtithiel, and therefore it could not now 
long ſupply them) but likewiſe were Maſters of the Parr near 
St Blaſe; whereby they depriv'd them of the chief place of 
Landing the Proviſions which came by Sea. And now the 
Earl begun to be very ſenſible of the ill Condition he was in, 


and diſcern'd that he ſhould not be able long to remain in 


that poſture; beſides, he had receiv'd advertiſement that the 
Party which was ſent for his Relief from London, had receiv'd 
ſome bruſh in Somerſet-ſhire, which would much retard their 
March; and therefore it bchov'd him to enter upon new 
Counſels, and to take new Reſolutions. | 

Ir is very true the Defeat at Cropredy (in which there 
did not appear to be one thouſand Men kill'd, or taken Pri- 
ſoners) had fo totally broken Waller's Army, that it could 
never be brought to Fight after; but when he had march'd 


at a diſtance from the King, to recover the broken Spirits of 


his Men, and heard that his Majeſty was march'd directly 
towards the Weſt, obſerving likewife that every Night very 
many of his Men run from him, he thought it neceſſary to go 
himſelf to London, where he made grievous complaints againſt 
the Earl of Eſſex, as if he had purpoſely expoſed him to be 
aftronted; all which was greedily hearken'd to, and his Per- 
{or receiv'd, and treated, as if he had return'd Victorious af- 
ter having Defeated the King's Army: which was a method 
very contrary to what was uſed in the King's Quarters, where 
all accidental Misfortunes, how inevitable ſoever, were ſtill 
attended with very apparent diſcountenance. 
Bor when he went himſelf ro London, or prefently upon 
it, he ſent his Lieutenant General Middleton ( a Perſon of 
whom We ſhall ſay much hereafter, and who liv'd to wipe 
out the Memory of the ill foot-ſteps of his Youth; for he 
was but eighteen years of Age, when he was firſt led into Re- 
bellion) with a Body of three thouſand Horſe and Dragoons, 


to follow the King into the Weſt, and to wait upon his 


Rear, with. Orders to reduce in his way Donnington-Caſtle, 
the Houſe of a private Gentleman near Newbury, in which 
there were a Company or two of Foot of the King's; and 
which they believ'd would be deliver'd up, aſſoon as demand- 
ed; being a place, as They thought, of little ſtrength. But 
Middleton found it fo well defended by Colonel Bois, who 
was Governour of it, that after he had loſt at leaſt three hun- 
dred Officers and Soldiers, in attempting to take it, he was 
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compell'd to recommend it to the Governour of Abingdon, to 
{end an Officer and ſome Troops to block it up from infeſting 
that great Road into the Weſt; and himſelf proſecuted his 
March to follow the King. 

Is Somerſet-ſhire, he heard of great Magazines of all Pro- 
viſions, made for the ſupply of the King's Army, which were 
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lent every day by ſtrong Convoys to Exeter, there to wait 


farther Orders. To ſurpriſe theſe Proviſions he ſeat Major 
Carr, with five hundred Horſe; who fell into the Village 
where the Convoy was, and was very like to have Maſter'd 


them, when Sr Francis Doddington with a Troop of Horſe, 


and ſome Foot from Bridgewater, came ſeaſonably to their 
Relief; and after a very ſharp Contlict, in which two or 
three good Officers of the King's were kill'd, and, among 


them Major Killigrew, a very hopeful young Man, the Son 


of a Gallant and moſt deſerving Father, he totally Routed 
the Enemy; kill'd thirty or forty upon the place; and had 
the purſuit of them two or three miles; in which Major Carr, 
who Commanded the Party, and many other Officers, were 
taken; and many others deſperately wounded; and recover'd 
all that they had taken: which ſharp Encounters, where al- 


ways many more Men are loſt, than are kill'd, or taken Pri- 


ſoners, put ſuch a ſtop to Middleton's March, that he was 
glad to retire back to Sherborne, that he might refreſh the 
wearineſs, and recover the Spirits of his Men. This was the 
Defeat or Obſtruction, which the Earl of Eſſex had Intclli- 
gence that the Forces had met with coming to his Relief; and 
which made him deſpair of any Succour that way. | 
Wu x the Earl found himſelf in this Condition, and that, 
within very few days, hc mult be without any Proviſions for 
his Army; hegrelolv'd, that St William Balfour ſhould uſe 
his utmoſt endeavour to break through with his wholc Body 
of Horſe, and to fave them the beſt he could; and then that 
he himſelf would Embark his Foot at Foy, and with them 
eſcape by Sea. And two Foot Soldiers of the Army, whereot 
one was a French-man, came over from them, and aſſured 
the King, That they intended, that Night, to break through 
© with their Horſe , which were all then drawn on that ſide 


*the River, and Town of Liftithiel; and that the Foot were 


*ro march to Foy, where they ſhould be Embarked. This 
Intelligence agrced with what they otherwiſe recciv'd, and 
was belicv'd as it ought to be; and thereupon, order was 
given, © That both Armies (for that under Prince Maurice 
was look'd upon as diſtinct, and always ſo Qunarter'd) 


L ſhould ſtand to their Arms all that Night; and if the Horſe 


cc 


attempted an eſcape, fall on them from both Quarters; the 
paſſage between them, through which they muſt go, being 


bur 
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but a Muſquet-ſhot over; and they could not avoid going 

very near a very little Cottage, that was well Fortified; in 

which fifty Muſqueteers were placed. Advertiſement was 

ſent to Goring, and all the Horſe; and the Orders renew d, 

which had formerly been given, for the breaking down the 

Bridges, and cutting down the Trees near the high-way, to 
bobſtruct their paſſage. ; 

Balfour Tux effect of all this Providence was not ſuch as was 

reaſonably to be expected. The Night grew dark and miſty, 


of Elicx's 


| H»f-eſ-ares as the Enemy could wiſh ; and about three in the Morning, 


Kine, A. the whole Body of the Horſe paſſed with great ſilence between 
= the Armies, and within Piſtol-ſhot of the Cottage, without 


ſo much as one Muſquet dilcharg'd at them. At the break 


of Day, the Horſe were dilcover'd marching over the Heath, 


beyond the reach of the Foot; and there was only at hand 
the Earl of Cleveland's Brigade, the Body of the King's Horſe 
being at a greater diſtance. That Brigade, to which {ome 
other Troops which had raken the Alarm joyn'd, follow'd 
them in the Rear; and kill'd ſome, and took more Priſoners : 
Burt ſtronger Partics of the Enemy frequently turning upon 
them, and the whole Body often making a ſtand, they were 
oftcen'd compell'd to retire; yet follow'd in that manner, that 
they kill'd and took abour a hundred; which was the greateſt 
damage they ſuſtain'd in their whole March. The Notice 
and Orders came to Goring, when he was in one of his jovial 

_ Exerciſes; which he recciv'd with mirth, and lighting thoſe 
who ſent them, as Men who took Alarms too warmly; and 
he continued his delights, till all the Enemies Horſe were 
paſſed through his Quarters; nor did then purſue them in 
any time. So that, excepting ſuch who, by the tiring of 
their Horſes, became Priſoners, Balfour continued his March 
eren to London, with leſs loſs or trouble thafl can be ima- 
gin'd, to the infinite Reproach of the King's Army, and of 
all his Garrifons in the way. Nor was any Man called in 
queſtion for this ſupine neglect; it being not thought fit to 
make ſevere inquiſition into the behaviour of the reſt, when 


it was ſo notoriouſly known, how the Superior Officer had 


failed in his duty. 


Tu E next Morning, after the Horſe were gone, the Earl 


drew all his Foot together, and quitted Liſtithiel, and march'd 
towards Foy; having left order for the breaking down that 
Bridge. But his Majeſty himſelf from his new Fort diſcern'd 
it, and ſent a Company of Muſqueteers, who quickly beat 
thoſe that were left; and thereby preſerv d the Bridge; over 
which the King preſently march d to overtake the Rear of the 
Army, which march'd jd faſt, yct in good Order, that they 
left two Demy-Culverins, and two other very good Guns, 


and 
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and in other Towns through which they had formerly paſſed, 
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and ſome Ammunition, to be diſpoſed of by the King. Thar 
day was ſpent in [mart Skirmiſhes, in which many fell; and 
if the King's Horle had been more, whercot he had only two 
Troops of his Guards ( which did good Service ) it would 
have proy'd a Bloody day to the Enemv. The Night coming 
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on, the King lay in the Field, his own Quarters being ſo near 


the Enemy, that they diſcharged many Cannon: ſhot, which 


day being the next day, and the firſt day of Seprember, in the 
Morning, Butler, Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Eſſex, 
who had becn taken Priſoner at Bocomnocke, and was ex- 


changed for an Officer of the King's, came from the Earl to 


deſire a Parley. Aſloon as he was ſent away, the Earl Em- The Earl of | 
CN {EAVES 


x l - Ins Arm 
as he had moſt kindneſs for, in a Veſſel at Foy; and fo eſcaped and * 


bark d himſelf, with the Lord Roberts, and ſuch other Officers 


fell within few yards of him, when he was at Supper. Sun- | 


into Plymouth; Icaving all his Army of Foot, Cannon, and a & 8 


Ammunition, to the care of Major General Skippon ; who was 
to make as good Conditions for them as he could; and after 
a very ſhort ſtay in Plymouth, he went on board a Ship of the 
Royal Navy, that attended there; and was, within fon days 
deliver'd at London; where he was receiv'd without any abate- 
ment of the reſpect they had conſtantly paid him; nor was it 


leſs than they could have ſhew'd to him, if he had not _ 


brought back his own Army, but the King himſelf likewiſe 
with him. | 

T a King conſented to the Parley ; upon which a Ceſſa- 
tion was concluded; and Hoſtages interchangeably deliver'd ; 


mouth by 
Sea. 


Sk ippon 
makes (on- 
dit ion for 


and then the Enemy ſent Propoſitions, ſuch as v delivery the beer. 


of a ſtrong fortified Town, after a handſome defence, are 
uſually granted. But they quickly found they were not look'd 
upon as Men in that Condition; and ſo, in the end, they were 


contented to deliver up all their Cannon; which, with the 


Four taken two or three days before, were cight and thirty 


pieces of Cannon; a hundred Barrels of Powder, with Match 


and Bullets proportionable ; and about fix thoutand Arms; 
which being done, The Officers were to have liberty to wear 
*their Swords, and to paſs with their own Money, and pro- 
© have a Convoy to Poole, or Southampton ; all their fick and 
* wounded might ſtay in Foy till they were recover'd, and 
then have Paſſes to Plymouth. F 
Tu IS Agreement was executed accordingly, on Monday 


the {econd of September, and though it was near the Evening 


before all was finiſh'd, they would march away that Night; 


and 2 all care was taken to preſerve them from Violence, 


yet firſt at Liſtithiel, where they had been long Quarter'd, 


the 


90 2 Goods; and to ſecure them from Plunder, they were to 
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the Inhabitants, eſpecially the Women, who pretended to 
{ce their own Cloaths and Goods about them, which they 
had been plunder'd of, treated them very rudely, even to 
{tripping of ſome of the Soldicrs, and more of their Wives, 
who had before behaved themſelves with great Inſolence in 
the March. That Night there came about one hundred of 
them to the King's Army, and of the fix thouſand, for fo 
many march'd out of Foy, there did not a third part come to 
Southampton; where the King's Convoy left them; to which 
Sbippon gave a large Teltimony under his hand, © That they 
ce had carried themſelves with great Civility towards them, 
* and fully complicd with their obligation. | 

Wurrlsr the King was in the Weſt, though he had left 
Oxford in a very ill State in reſpect of Proviſions and Forti- 
hcations, and Soldiers, and of the different humours of thoſe 
who remain'd there, the Town being full of Lords (beſides 
thoſe of the Council) and of Perſons of the beſt Quality, with 
very many Ladies, who, when not pleaſed themſelves, kept 
others from being ſo; yet, in his abſence, they who were 
ſollicitous to carry on his Service, concurr'd and agreed fo 
well rogether, that rhey prevail'd with the reſt ro do every 
thing that was neceſſary. They cauſed Proviſions of Corn to 
be laid in, in great proportions; aſſigning the Publick Schools 
to that purpole ; and committing the Cuſtody of them to the 
owners of the Corn. They had raiſed ſo many Voluntiers, 
that their Guards were well kept, and there was need they 
ſhould be ſo; for when both the Parliament Armies were be- 
fore the Town, Major General Hrn, a Citizen of London 
of good Reputation, and a ſtout Man, had been left in Abing- 
don with a ftrong Garriſon ; from whence, being Superior in 
number, he infeſted Oxford very much; which gave them the 
more reaſon to proſecute the Fortifications ; which, in the 
moſt important places, they brought to a good perfection; 
and when they had no more apprehenſion of a Siege, Waller 
being at a diſtance, and not blo to follow the King, and leſs | 
able to fit down before Oxford, they refoly'd to do ſomewhat 
to be talked of. TR 3 

Tux King had, before his departure, found they were not 
ſatisfied with their Governour, and very apprehenſive of his 
Rudeneſs, and want of Complacency. Upon the death of 
Sr William Penniman, who had been Governour of Oxford, to 
the great ſatisfaction of all Men, being a very brave and ge- 
nerous Perſon, and who perform'd all manner of Civilities 
to all forts of People, as hw had a good Education, and | 
well underſtanding the manners of the Court (the Queen | 
being then in Oxford) her Majeſty, who thought her ſelf the * 
{afer for being under the charge, and care of a Roman Ca- 
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tholick, prevailed with the King, to confer that charge upon 
Sr Arthur Aſlon, who had been at Reading, and had the for- 
tune to be very much eſteem d, where he was not known; 


and very much diſliked, where he Was; and he was by this 


time too well known at Oxford, to be belov d by any; which 
the King well underſtood, and was the more troubled, be- 
caulc he ſaw the prejudice was univerſal, and with too much 
reaſon ; and therefore his Majeſty had given an extraordinary 
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Commiſſion to the Lords of his Council, to whoſe Authority 


he was to ſubmit, which obliged him to live with a little more 
reſpect towards them, than he deſir d to do; being a Man of 
a rough Nature, and ſo given up to an immoderate love of 
Money, that he cared not by what unrighteous ways he ex- 


acted it. There were likewiſe ſome Officers of N ame, who, 


having then no charge in the Army, ſtay d in the Town ; and 
thoſe, by the King's direction, the Lords diſpoſed to alliſt 


the Governour; and particularly, to take care of the ſeveral 


Quarters of the Town; one whercof was aſſign'd to cach of 


them: among them, Colonel Gage was one; who having the 
Engliſh Regiment in Flanders, had got leave there to make 
offer of his Service to the King; and to that purpoſe was 


newly come from thence to Oxford. 


H E was in truth a very extraordinary Man, of a large and 
very graceful Perſon, of an Honourable extraction, his Grand- 
father having been Knight of the Garte: ; beſides his great ex- 

erience and abilities as a Soldier, which were very eminent, 
C had very great parts of breeding, being a very good Scho- 
lar in the polite parts of Learning, a great Maſter in the Ha- 
niſh and Italian Tongues, beſide the French and the Dutch, 
which he ſpoke in great perfection; having ſcarce been in 


England in twenty years before. He was likewiſe very con- 


verſant in Courts; having for many years been much eſteem d 


in that of the Arch-Duke and Dutchels, Albert and Iſabella, 


at Hruſſels; which was a great and very regular Court at that 
time, ſo that he delerv'd to be look d upon as a wile and 
accompliſh'd Perſon. Of this Gentleman, the Lords of the 


Council had a ſingular eſteem, and conſulted frequently with 
him, whilſt they look'd to be Beſieg d; and thought Oxford 
to be tlie more ſecure for His being in it; which renderd him 


{o ungrateful to the Governour, S* Arthur, that he croſſed 
him in any thing he propoſed, and hated him perfectly; as 


they were of Natures, and Manners, as different as Men can 


be. 

Tu Garriſon of Bafing-Houſe, the Scat of the Marquis 
of Wincheſter, in which himſelf was and commanded, had been 
now ſtreightly Beſieg d, for the ſpace of above three Months, 
by a conjunction of the Parliament Troops of Hampſhire and 

: Suſſex, 
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Suſſer, under the Command of Norton, Onſlou, Jarvis, White- 
head, and Morley, all Colonels of Regiments, and now united 
in this Service under the Command of Norton ; a Man of 
Spirit, and of the greateſt Fortune of all the reſt. It was ſo 
cloſely begirt before the King's March into the Weſt, and was 
look'd upon as a place of ſuch importance, that when the 


King {ſent notice to Oxford of his reſolution to march into 


the Welt, the Council humbly defired his Majeſty, © That he 


© would make Haſing his way, and thereby relieve it, which 
his Majeſty found would have retarded his march too much, 
and might have invited Waller the ſooner to follow him; and 
therefore declin'd it. From that time, the Marquis, by fre- 
quent Expreſſes, importuned the Lords of the Council © To 
« provide, in ſome manner, for his relief; and not to ſuffer 
Wu Fs Perſon, and a place from whence the Rebels receiv'd fo 


much prejudice, to fall into their hands. The Lady Mar- 


chioneſs, his Wife, was then in Oxford; and ſollicited very di- 
ligently the timely preſervation of her Husband ; which made 


every body deſire to gratify her, being a Lady of great Ho- 


nour and Alliance, as Sitter to the Earl of Eſſex, and to the 


Lady Marchioneſs of Hertford ; who was likewiſe in the Town, 


and cngaged her Husband to take this buſineſs to heart: and 


all the Roman Catholicks, who were numerous in the Town, 
look'd upon themſelves as concern d to contribute all they 


could to the good work, and ſo ofter'd to liſt themſelves, and 
their Servants in the Service. 5 | 
Tu Council, both upon publick and private motives, 


was very heartily diſpoſed to effect it; and had ſeveral con- 
ferences together, and with the Officers; in all which the Go- 


vernour too reaſonably oppoſed the deſign, As full of more 


c Jifficulrics, and liable to greater damages, than any Soldier 
« who underſtood Command, would expoſe himſelf and the 
«King's Service to; and proteſted, * That he would not ſuf- 
tc fer any of the {mall Garriſon that was under his charge, to 
te be hazarded in the attempt. It was very true, Baſing was 


near forty Miles from Oxford, and, in the way between them, 


the Enemy had a ſtrong Garriſon of Horſe and Foot at Abing- 


don, and as ſtrong at Reading, whoſe Horſe every day viſited 


all the High-ways near, beſides a Body of Horſe and Dra- 
goons Quarter'd at Newbury ; ſo that it appear'd to moſt Men 
hardly poſſible to ſend a Party to Baſing, and impoſſible for 
that Party to return to Oxford, if they ſhould be able to ger 
to Baſing: yet new importunities from the Marquis, with a 


oſitive Declaration, © That he could not defend it above ten 
e days, and muſt then ſubmit to the worſt conditions the Re- 

ce bels were like to grant to his Perſon, and to his Religion; 
and new inſtances from his Lady, prevailed with the Lords to 


enter 
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enter upon a new conſultation; in which the Governour per- 
ſiſted in his old reſolution, as ſeeing no cauſe to change it. 

Ix this Debate Colonel Gage declared, © That though he 
* thought the Scrvice full of hazard, eſpecially for the return; 
« yet if the Lords would, by liſting their own Servants, per- 
* {wade the Gentlemen in the Town to do the like, and en- 
te page their own Perſons, whereby a good Troop or two of 
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* Horſe might be raiſed (upon which the principal depen- 


ce dance muſt be) he would willingly, if there were no bod 
*elſe thought fitter for it, undertake the conduct of them 
« himſelf; and hoped he ſhould give a good account of it: 
which being offer d with great chearfulneſs by a Perſon, of 
whoſe Prudence, as well as Courage, they had a full con- 
fidence, they all refolv'd to do the utmoſt that was in their 
power to make it effectual. 

THERE was about this time, by the ſurrender of Green- 


land-Houſe (which could not pothbly be longer defended, the 


whole ſtructure being beaten down by the Cannon) the Re- 
giment of Colonel Hawkins march'd into Oxford, amounting 
ro near three Hundred ; to which as many others joyn'd as 


made it up four hundred Men. The Lords mounted their 


Servants upon their own Horles; and they, with the Volun- 


tiers, who frankly liſted themſelves, amounted to a Body of 


two hundred and fifty very good Horſe, all put under the 
Command of Colonel Willizm Web, an excellent Officer, bred 
up in Flanders in ſome emulation with Colonel Gage; and 
who, upon the Catholick Intereſt, was at this time contented 
to ſerve under him. With this ſmall Party for fo great an 


Action, Gage marched out of Oxford in the beginning of the 


Night; and, by the Morning, reached the place where he 
intended to refreſh himſelf and his Troops; which was a 


Wood near Wallingford; from whence he diſpatched an Ex- 


preſs to Sr William Ogle, Governour of Hincheſter; who had 
made a promiſe to the Lords of the Council, © That, when- 
cc ſoever they would endeavour the railing of the Siege before 
* Baſing, he would ſend one hundred Horſe, and three hun- 


* dred Foot out of his Garriſon for their Aſſiſtance; and a 


preſumption upon this Aid, was the principal motive for the 
undertaking: and ſo he was directed, at What hour in the 


Morning his Party ſhould fall into Baſing Park, in the Rear 
of the Rebels Quarters; whilſt Gage himſelf would fall on 
the other fide; the Marquis being deſir d at the ſame time to 


make frequent Sallies from the Houle. 


* 


Ar TE Rñ ſome hours of refreſhment in the Morning, and 
ſending this Expreſs to Winchefter, the Troops marched 
through by-Lanes to ae ge a Village out of any great 
Road; where they intended to take more reſt that . 0 
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They had marched, from the time they left Oxford, with 


Orange-Tawny Scarfs and Ribbands, that they might be 
taken for the Farliament Soldiers; and hoped by that Artifice, 


to have paſſed undiſcover d even to the approach upon the 


Beſiegers. But the Party of Horſe which was ſent before to 
Aldermaſton, found there ſome of the Parliament Horſe, and 
forgetting their Orange-Tawny Scarfs, fell upon them; and 
killed ſome, and took ſix or ſeven Priſoners; whereby the 
{ecret was diſcover'd, and notice _ {ent to Baſing of the 
approaching danger ; which accident made their ſtay ſhorter 
at that Village than was intended, and than the wearineſs of 
the Soldiers required. About eleven of the Clock, they begun 
their march again; which they continued all that Night; the 
Horſemen often alighting, that the Foot might ride, and 
others taking many of them behind them; however they could 


not but be extremely weary, and ſurbated. 


Brrwe EN four and five of the Clock on Wedneſday 
Morning, it having been Monday Night that they left Oxford, 
they arriv'd within a Mile of Haſing; where an Officer, ſent 
from Sr William Ogle, came to them to let them know, © That 
*he durſt nor fend his Troops fo far, in regard many of the 
e Enemies Horſe lay between Wincheſter and Baſing. This 
broke all the Colonels meaſures; and ſince there was no re- 
ceding, made him change the whole Method of his proceed- 
ings; and inſtead of dividing his Forces, and falling on in 
ſeveral places, as he meant to have done, if the Wincheſter 
Forces had comply'd with their obligation, or if his march 
had been undiſcover'd, he reſolv'd now to fall on joyntly 
with all his Body in one place; in order to which, he com- 
manded the Men to be ranged in Battalions; and rid to every 
Squadron, giving them ſuch words as were proper to the oc- 
caſion; which no Man could more pettinently deliver, or 
with a better grace: he commanded every Man to tye a white 


Taps Ribband, or Handkerchief above the Elbow of their 
right 


Arm; and gave them the word, S* George ; which was 
the ſign and the word that he had ſent before to the Marquis, 


| left, in his Sallies their Men, for want of diſtinction, might 


fall foul of each other. 


4 


Tus they marched rowards the Houſe, Colonel Web 


leading the right Wing, and Lieutenant Colonel Bunkley the 
left of the Horſe ; and Gage himſelf the Foot; they had nor 
marched far, when at the upper End of a large Campagne 
Field, upon a little riſing of a Hill, they diſccern'd a Body 
of five Cornets of Horſe very full, ſtanding in very good or- 
der to receive them. But before any impreſſion could be 
made upon them, the Colonel muſt paſs between two Hedges 


lind very thick with Muſqueteers; from whom the Horſe 


very 
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very Couragiouſly bore a ſmart Volly, and tlien Charged the 
Enemies Horſe ſo gallantly, that, after a ſhorter reſiſtance 
than was expected from the known Courage of Norton, 
though many of his Men fell, they gave ground; and at laſt 
| plainly run to a fafe place, „ which they could not be 
e The Foot diſputed the buſineſs much better, and 

ing beaten from Hedge to Hedge, retired into their Quar- 
ters and Works; which they did not abandon in leſs than 
two hours; and then a free entrance into the Houſe was colnet 
gain d on that fide, where the Colonel only ſtay d to ſalute 98 . 
| the Marquis, and to put in the Ammunition he had brought ſiag- . 


with him; which was only twelve Barrels of Powder, and 
/ twelve hundred weight of Match; and immediately marched 
with his Horſe and Foot to Baſing-ſtoke, a good Market Town 
two Miles from the Houſe ; leaving one hundred Foot to 

be led, by ſome Officers of the Garriſon, to the Town of 
| Baſing, a Village but a Mile diſtant. In Baſing-ſtoke, they 
found ſtore of Wheat, Malr, Oats, Salt, Bacon, Cheeſe, and 
Butter; as much of which, was all that day ſent to the Houſe, 
as they could find Carts or Horſes to tranſport, together with 
\ fourteen Barrels of Powder, and ſome Muſquets, and forty 
or fifty head of Cattle, with above one hundred Sheep: 
whilſt the other Party, that went to ZBaſing-Town, beat the 
Enemy that was Quarter d there, after having kill'd forty or 
fifty of them; ſome fled into the Church, where they were 

quickly taken Priſoners; and, among them, two Captains, 
ö Jari and Fephſon, the two eldeſt Sons of two of the greateſt 
Rebels of that Country, and both Heirs to good Fortunes, 
who were carried Priſoners to Baſing-Houſe; the reſt, who 
Beſieged that (ide, being fled into a ſtrong Fort which they 
had raiſed in the Park. The Colonel ſpent that, and the next 
day, in ſending all manner of Proviſions into the Houſe ; and 
then reaſonably computing that the Garriſon was well pro- 

- vided for rwo Months, he thought of his retreat to Oxford ; 
- | which it was time to do: for beſides that Norton had drawn 
all his Men together, who had been diſmayed, with all the 
Troops, which lay Quarter d within any diſtance, and appear d 
| within ſight of the Houſe more numerous and gay than be- 
fore, as if he meant to be reyenged before they parted, he 
was likewiſe well inform'd by the Perſons be had employed, 
| that the Enemy from Abingdon had lodged themſelves at Al- 
dermaſton, and thoſe from Reading and Newbury, in two other 
Villages upon the River Kennet; over which he was to pals. 
1 Hexreveox, that he might take away the Apprehenſion 
that he meant ſuddainly to depart, he ſent out Orders, which 
he was ſure would come into the Enemies hands, to two or 
three Villages next the Houſe, That they ſhould, by the next 

FeCtnws: —— Mm day 


da y-noon, ſend ſuch proportions of Corn into Huing-Houſe, 
« 25 were mention d in the Warrants; upon pain, if they 
te failed by the time, to have a thouſand Horſe and Dragoons 
© ſent to fire the Towns, This being done, and all his Men 
drawn together about eleven of the Clock at Night, Thurſday 
the ſecond Night after he came thither, the Marquis giving 
him two or three Guides who knew the Country exactly, he 
marched from Haſing without ſound of Drum or Trumpet, 
and paſſed the Kennet, undiſcover d, by a Ford near a Bridge 
which the Enemy had broke down; and thereby thought they 
had ſecured that paſſage ; the Horſe taking the Foot en Croup ; 
and then, marching by-ways, in the Morning they likewife 

aſſed over the Thames, at a Ford little more than a Mile 


from Reading; and ſo eſcaped the Enemy, and got before ; 


Night to Wallingford; where he ſecurely reſted, and refreſhed 
his Men that Night; and the next Day arriv'd ſafe at Oxford; 
having loſt only two Captains, and two or three other Gen- 


tlemen, and Common Men; in all to the number of eleven; 


and fortyor many wounded, but not dangerouſly: what num- 
ber the Enemy loſt could not be known; but it was believ'd, 
they loſt many, beſides above one hundred Priſoners that 


were taken; and it was confeſs d by Enemies as well as Friends, 
that it was as Soldierly an Action, as had been perform d in 


the War on either ſide; and redounded very much to the re- 


putation of the Commander. N 
T at next day after the Army of Eſſex was gone, and diſ- 
ſolv'd, the King return'd to his Quarters at Boconnocke, and 


ſtay d there only a day to refreſh his Men; having ſent, the : 


day before, Greenvil, with the Corniſh Horſe and Foot, to- 
wards Plymouth, to joyn with Goring in the purſuit of Bal- 
four, and that Body of Horſe; which, by paſſing over the 


Bridge near Slt-fþ, they might __ have done. But he | 
els Salt-aſb, which the | 


flacken'd his march that he might 
Enemy had quitted, and left therein eleven pieces of Cannon 
with ſome Arms and Ammunition ; which, together with the 
Town, was not worth his unwarrantable ſtay. This kept him 
from joyning with Goring ; who thereby, and for want of thoſe 
Foot, excuſed his not Fighting with Balfour when he was 


within diſtance; but contented bimſelf with ſending a Com- 


manded Party to follow his Rear, and in that too eager a pur- 


fait, Captain Sam. Wiinman, a young Man of extraordinary 


tion, the Son of a very wiſe and eminent Fa- 


parts and expecta 


ther, was loſt, to the irreparable damage of a Noble Family. 


Thus Balfour, by an orderly and well govern'd March, paſs d 
above one hundred Miles in the King's Quarters, as hath been 


ſaid before, without any conſiderable lots, to a place of ſafe- : 
Tae 


ty within their own precincts. 
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cern d have done, the King's Army in the Condition and ſtate 


3 King very well knew at the time the Articles were made, that 


to his mercy, as well as to have laid down their Arms; 
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Tus fear and apprehenſion of the Enemy was no ſooner 
over, than the murmur begun, © That the King had been per- 
*{waded to grant too good conditions to that Body of Foot; 
* and that he might well have forced them to have ſubmitred 
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ce and ſo have made both Officers and Soldiers to become Pri- 
te ſoners of War: by which the Enemy would not have been 
te able fo ſoon to have raiſed another Army. But they who 
undertook to cenſure that Action, how great a Number ſo- 
ever they were, did not at all underſtand the preſent temper 
and conſtitution of the King's Army ; which then was not 
near ſo ſtrong as it was reputed to be: whatever it might have 
done by a brisk and vigorous attempt, when it firſt enter d 
Cornwal, which was in the beginning of ae and when a 
Party of his Majeſty's Horſe ſurpriſed and ſeiſed the Earl of 
Eſſex s own Lieutenant Colonel, and many other Officers of 
Name at Boconnocke, before his Majeſty was ſuſpected to be 
in any near diſtance: I ſay, whatever might have been then 
done, in that conſternation the Enemy was then in, the caſe 
was very much alter'd in the beginning of September, when 
the Articles were made; and when the number of the Foot 
who laid down their Arms, was in truth ſuperior to thoſe of 
the King's (as it will appear anon) when his Army marched 
out of Cornwal. The overſight, which was a great one was 
on the other fide, when their Horſe broke through. If they 
had then known, and it was hardly poſſible they ſhould nor 
know it, that all the King's Horſe, his Guard only excepted, 
were at that time Quarter'd behind them, about S* Zlaſe, their 
Foot might very well have march'd away with their Horſe, 
their Cannon only being left behind, and having got but four 
or five hours, before which they might eaſily, and as undiſ- 


it was in, naked and unſhod, would through thoſe incloſed 
Parts, narrow Lanes, and deep Ditches, in Devon and Somer- 
ſet, have been able to have done them little harm: Beſides the 


Middleton, notwithſtanding all his Affronts, was then come to 
Tiverton ; and therefore there can be no doubt, that his Maje- 


ty, in thoſe condeſcenſions, proceeded with no leſs prudence | 


than Clemency. San _—_ 
AFTER this great Succeſs, the King thought fit to renew The King 


ſends a 


his offer of Peace; and ſent a Meſſage to the two Houſes o = 7 * 
Parliament, to deſire that there might be a Treaty to that e.. 
purpoſe; which Meſſage was ſent by a Trumpet to the Earl 
of. Eſſex, after his repair to London, to be deliver d by him, of 
which there was no conſideration taken in three Months after 
the receipt of it. This done, the King was perſwaded, in his 
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way (as it was not much out of it) to look upon Plymouth; 
for ſo far it might be preſumed that the Corniſh Troops, how 
impatient ſoever they were to be at their harveſt, would at- 

tend him: And if he could, by appearing before it, become 
Maſter of it, which was not thought improbable, he might re- 

turn to Oxford in great Triumph, and leave the Weſt through- 

ly reduced: for then Lyme could not hold out, and he mighr 

be ſure to carry an Army with him ſtrongly recruited; but if 

it proy'd not a work of eaſe and expedition, he might pro- 

ceed in his march without farther ſtay ; and he quickly found 

it neceſſary to do ſo; having ſent a Summons to the Town, 

and receiv d a rude Anſwer to it: | 

For the Earl of Eſex had left the Lord Roberts Govern- 
nour in that Town; a Man of a ſour and ſurly Nature, a great 
Opiniatre, and one who muſt be overcome before he would 


marched _ having committed the Blocking up of Ply- 
| The King mouth to Sr 

| lexer Sr Soldier, and of great expectation, but of greater promiſes ; 
| Greenvil having with all manner of Aſſurance undertaken to take the 


Fine Town by Chri 


made his Quarters as far as ever they had been formerly from 


the Town; beginning his War firſt upon his Wife, who had 


been long in poſſeſſion of her own Fortune, by virtue of a 
Decrce in Chancery, many years before the Troubles ; and 


ſeiſing upon all ſhe had, and then making himſelf Maſter of 
all Their Eſtates who were in the Service of the Parliament, 


without doing any thing of importance upon the Town ; 
only upon the firſt Meſſage between the Lord Roberts and 
Him, there aroſe ſo mortal a miſunderſtanding, that there 
was never Civility or Quarter obſerv'd between them ; but 


ſuch as were taken on either fide, were put to the Sword; or 


which was worſe, to the Halter. | 
S1xCE there will be often occaſion to mention this Gen- 


tleman, Sr Richard Greenyil, in the enſuing diſcourſe, and q 


believe that he could be ſo. The King, finding no good N 
could be done with him, and that the reducing the Town | 
would require ſome time, purſued his former Reſolution, and 


ichard Greenvil, a Man who had been bred a 


„if ſuch Conditions might be perform'd q 
to him, all which were grown comply'd with; whilſt ne 


| becauſe many Men believ'd, that he was hardly dealt with in 
the next year, where all the proceedings will be ſet down at 
large, it will not be unfit, in this place to ſay ſomewhat of him, 
and of the manner and merit of his entring into the King's 
Service ſome Months before the time We are now upon. 
He was of a very ancient and worthy Family in Cornwal, ' 
which had, in ſeveral Ages, produced Men of great Courage, 


and very ſignal in their Fidelity to, and Service of the Crown; 
and was Himſelf younger Brother (though in his Nature, or 
| FE Humour, 
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which he poſſeſſed himſelf of all her Eſtate, as the Sole Ma- 
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Humour, not of Kin to him) to the brave S* Bevil Greenvil, 
who ſo Couragiouſly loſt his Life in the Battle of Lanſdown, 
Being a younger Brother, and a very young Man, he went 
into the Low Countries to learn the Profeſſion of a Soldier; 
to which he had dedicated himſelf under the greateſt General 
of that Age, Prince Maurice, in the Regiment of my Lord 
Veere, who was General of all the Engliſh. In that Service 
he was look'd upon as a Man of Courage, and a diligent Of- 
ficer in the quality of a Captain, to which he attain d after 
few years Service. About this time, in the end of the Reign 
of King James, the War broke out between England and Spain; 
and in the Expedition to Cales, this Gentleman ſerv'd as a 
Major to a Regiment of Foot, and continued in the ſame 
Command, in the War that ſoon after follow'd againſt Fance; 
and, at the Iſle of Rhee, inſinuated himſelf into the very good 
grace of the Duke of Buckingham, who was the General in 
that Invaſion; and after the unfortunate retreat from thence, 
was made Colonel of a Regiment with general Approbation, 
and as an Officer that well deſerv'd it. 

H 1s Credit every day encreaſed with the Duke; who, 
out of the generoſity of his Nature, as a moſt generous Per- 
ſon he was, reſolv d to raiſe his Fortune; towards the begin- 
ning whereof, by his countenance, and ſollicitation, he pre- 
vail'd with a rich Widow to Marry him, who had been a 
Lady of extraordinary Beauty, which ſhe had not yet out- 
liv'd; and though ſhe had no great Dower by her Husband, 
2 younger Brother of the Earl of Suffolk; yer ſhe inherited 
a fair Fortune of her own, near Plymouth ; and was beſides 


very rich in a Perſonal Eſtate, and was look'd upon as the 


richeſt Match of the Weſt. This Lady, by the Duke's Credir, 
Sr Richard Greenyil (for he was now made a Knight and Ba- 
ronet ) obtain'd; and was thereby poſſeſſed of a plentiful 


Eſtate upon the Borders of his own Country ; where his own 


Family had great Credit and Authority, The War being 


quickly at an end, and he depriv'd of his great Patron, had 


nothing now to depend upon but the Fortune of his Wife ; 
which, though ample enough to have ſupported the expence 
a Perſon of his Quality ought to have made, was not large 
enough to ſatisfy his Vanity and Ambition; nor ſo great, as He, 
upon common reports, had promiſed himſclf by her. By nor 
being enough pleaſed with her Fortune, he grew leis pleaſed 
with his Wife; who, being a Woman of a Haughty and Im- 

rious Nature, and of a Wit ſuperior to His, quickly re- 
223 the diſreſpe@ ſhe receiv d from him; and in no degree 
ſtudied to make her ſelf eaſy to him. After ſome years ſpent 
together in theſe Domeſtick unſociable Conteſtations, in 


er 
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ſter of it, without allowing her, out of her own, any Compe- 
tency for her ſelf; and indulged to himſclf all thoſe Licences 
in her own Houſe, which to Women are moſt grievous, ſhe 
found means to withdraw her ſelf from him; and was with all 
kindneſs recciv'd into that Family, in which ſhe had before 
been Married, and was always very much reſpe&ed. 

HER Abſence was not ungrateful to him, till the Tenants 
refuſcd to pay him any more Rent, and he found himſelf on 
a ſuddain Cd of her whole Eſtate, which was all he had 
to live upon: for it appear d now, that ſhe had, before her 
Marriage with him, ſettled her entire Fortune fo abſolutely 


upon the Earl of Suffolk, that the preſent right was in Him, 
and he requir'd the Rents to be paid to him. This begot a 


Suit in the Chancery between St Richard Greewvil and the 


then Earl of Suffolk, before the Lord Coventry, who found the 


Conveyances in Law to be ſo firm, that he could not onl 

not git Toma Sr Richard Greenvil in Equity, but that in Juſtice 
he muſt Decree the Land to the Earl; which he did. This 
very ſenſible Mortification tranſported him ſo much, that, 
being a Man who uſed to ſpeak very bitterly of thoſe he did 
not love, after all endeavours to have engaged the Earl in a 
Perfonal Conflict, he revenged himſelf upon him in ſuch o 


probrious Language, as the Government, and Juſtice of that 


time would not permit to paſs unpuniſh d; and the Earl ap- 


ald for Reparation to the Court of Star- Chamber; where 
3 Richard was Decreed to pay three thouſand pounds for 
damages to him ; and was likewiſe fin'd the Sum of three 
thouſand pounds to the King; who gave the Fine likewiſe 
to the Earl: ſo that S* Richard was committed to the Priſon 


of the Fleet in execution for the whole fix thouſand pounds; 


which at that time was thought by all Men to be a very ſe- 

yere and rigorous Decree, and drew a general Compaſſion to- 

wards the unhappy Gentleman. TS 
AFTER he had endured many years of ſtri& Impriſon- 


ment, a little before the beginning of the late Troubles, he 


made his eſcape out of the Priſon ; and tranſporting himſelf 
beyond the Seas, remain'd there rill the Parliament was 
call'd that produced ſo many Miſeries to the Kingdom; and 


when he heard that many Decrees, which had been made, in 


| which a Committee was appointed; but before it could be 


that time, by the Court of Star-Chamber, were repeal'd, and 
the Perſons griev'd, abſolv'd from thoſe Penalties, he like- 


wiſe return'd, and petition'd to have his Cauſe heard ; for 


brought to any concluſion, the Rebellion broke out in Tre- 
land. Among the firſt Troops that were raiſed, and tranſ- 
ported for the ſuppreſſion thereof, by the Parliament (to 


whom the King had unhappily committed the proſecution of 


it ) 
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it) S* Richard Greenvil, upon the fame of being a good Of- 
ficer, was ſent over with a very good Troop of Horſe; was 
Major of the Earl of Leiceſters own Regiment of Horſe, and 
was very much eſteem d by him, and the more by the Parlia- 


ment, for the ſignal acts of Cruelty he did every day com- 
mit upon the Iriſh; which were of fo many kinds upon both 


Sexes, Voung and Old, hanging old Men who were Bedrid, 
becauſe they would not diſcover where their Money was, 


after he had plunder d them, and found leſs than he expected; 
that they can hardly be believ d, though notoriouſly known 
to be true. et 
AFTER the Ceſſation was made in Ireland, he pretended 
that his Conſcience would not give him leave to ſtay there, 
and was much the more welcome to the Parliament, for de- 
claring ſo heartily againſt that Ceſſation; and St William Waller 
being in the beginning of this year to make his Expedition 
into the Welt, after that Battle of Alresford, St Richard Green- 
vil was either commended to him, or invited by him, to 
Command the Horſe under him; which he chearfully ac- 
cepted, not without many infinuations, how much bis In- 


tereſt in Devon-ſhire, and Cornwal, would advance Theirs. 


He receiv'd from the Parliament a great Sum of Money, for 
the making his Equipage; in which he always affected more 
than ordinary Luſtre; and S* William Waller communicated to 
him all his deſigns, with the ground and foundation of them, 
as to an entire Friend, and an Officer of that Eminence, by 
whoſe Advice he meant to govern his own Condut. 
Hs firſt and principal deſign was to ſurpriſe Bafing-Houle, 
by a Correſpondence with the Lord Edward Parwler, Brother 
to the Marquis of Wincheſter, and then with him, as unſuſ- 
ected as a Brother ought to be. For the better execution af 
this S* Richard Greenvil was ſent before with a Body of the 
Horſe, that all things might be well diſpoſed, and prepared 


_ againſt the time Waller himſelf ſhould come to him. He ap- 


inted a Rendezvous for the Horſe at Bagſhor, and the ſame 
ay march'd out of London only with his Equipage; which 


was very Noble; a Coach and fix Horſes, a Waggon and fix 
Horſes, many led Horſes, and many Servants; with thoſe, 


when he came to Stanes, he left the Bagſhor road, and march'd 
directly to Reading, where the King's Garriſon then was; 


and thence, without delay, to Oxford, where he was very 


graciouſly receiv'd by the King, and the more, becauſe he 
was not expected. He communicated then to the King the 
whole deſign of the ſurpriſe of Baſing; upon which the King 
ſent an Expreſs immediately to the Marquis, with all the wh 
ticular informations; who thereupon ſeiſed upon his Brother, 
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j and the other Conſpirators; who confeſs d all, with all the the 

| circumſtances of the correſpondence and combination. The witl 

Marquis prevail'd with the King, that he might only turn his | tha 

| 1 * | : | 

| Brother out of the Garriſon, after Juſtice was done upon his lon 
Complices. This very happy and ſea ſonable diſcovery, pre- ver 
ſerv'd that important place; which, without it, had Zofalli- "8 Ric 
bly been loſt within few days, and therefore could not but | cut 
much endear the Perſon of the Diſcoverer; upon whom the | of 
Parliament thunder'd out all thoſe reproaches, which his de- fou 
ſerting them in ſuch a manner was liable to; and denounced | * 


all thoſe judgments upon him of Attainder, Confiſcation, and 
incapacity of Pardon, which they uſed to do againſt thoſe, 
who, they thought, had done them moſt miſchief, or againſt 
whom they were moſt incenſed: which was all the excuſe he 
could make for his ſevere proceedings againſt thoſe of their 
Party, who fell into his 22 afterwards where he Com- 
manded. | . 
FRO Oxford he went quickly into the Weſt, before he 
had any Command there; declaring that he would aſſiſt Co- 
lone] Digby; who, upon Prince Maurice s departure. from 
thence with his Army, was left to block up Plymouth ; which 
he did with much Courage and Soldierly ability. To Him 
he had Letters from the King, that he ſhould put Sr Richard 
Greenvil into the poſſeſſion of his Wife's Eſtate, that lay 
within his Quarters, and which was juſtly liable to a Seque- | 
| ſtration by her living in London, and being too zealouſly of } le 
that Party; which the Colonel punctually did. And ſo he | 
came, after ſo many years, to be again poſſeſſed of all that | k. 
| Eſtate; which was what he moſt ſer his Heart upon. 
| Ox day he made a Viſit from his Houſe, which he call'd 
his own, to the Colonel; and dined with him; and the Co- 
lonel civilly ſent half a dozen Troopers to wait on him home, 
leſt any of the Garriſon, in their uſual Excurſions, might meet 
with him. In his return home, he ſaw four or five fellows, 
coming out of a Neighbour Wood, with Burdens of Wood, 
j upon their backs, which they had ſtolen. He bid the Troopers 
| fetch thoſe fellows to him; and finding that they were Sol- 
diers of the Garriſon, he made one of them hang all the reſt; 
which, to ſave his own Life, he was contented to do: ſo 
ſtrong his Appetite was to thoſe Executions he had been ac- 
cuſtom'd to in Ireland, without any kind of Commiſſion or * - 
pretence of Authority. 3 
SHORTLY after, upon a Sally made with the Horſe and 
Foot from the Town, Colonel Digby (who beſides the keen- 
neſs of his Courage had a more compoſed underſtanding, and | 
leſs liable to fumes, than ſome of his Family who had ſharper = « 
Parts) Charging them with ſuch vigour as Routed, and __ I 1 
, = . 8 : em ; x 
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them back, receiv'd himſelf in the cloſe an unhappy wound, 
with a Rapier, in the Eye; which pierced near his Brain; fo 
that, though he was brought off by his Soldiers, it was very 
long before he recover'd enough to endure the Air, and ne- 
ver did the effects of the wound. Upon this accident S- 
Richard Greenvil was placed in that Command, which he ex- 
cuted for ſome Months; until, upon the Advance of the Earl 
of Eſſex, he was compell'd to retire into Cornwal, where We 
found him at the King's coming thither. 

Tus fo large excurſion upon a private Perſon may ſeem 
very extravagant, and to carry in it too much Animoſity 
againſt the memory of a Man who did ſome things well, and 
was not without ſome merit inthe King's Service : But they 
who know the Occurrences of the next year, which will be 
faithfully related, and conſider the ſeverity that he compell'd 

the Prince to uſe towards him, of which he made a great 
noiſe afterwards in the World, and prevailed with ſome good 
Men to believe that the proceeding againſt him was too rigo- 
rous, and that the Council then about the Prince had ſome 
Perſonal diſreſpect towards him, may reaſonably believe that 
this enlargement was in ſome degree neceſſary, that ſuch a 
Man's Original, Nature, Manners, and Diſpoſition, ſhould be 
manifeſt and clearly underſtood. 5 5 
Trax King was now molt intent to return into his Winter 
„ at Oxford, which was all he could propoſe to him- 
ſelf; in which he expected to meet with all the obſtructions 
and difficulties his enraged Enemies could lay in his way. He 
knew well that Waller was even ready to come out of Lon- 
don, and that Middleton was retired from Tiverton to joyn 
with him; that they had ſent for the Earl of Mancheſter to 
- march towards the Welt with his Victorious Army: So that 
„ | if he long deferr'd his march, he muſt look to Fight another 
t Battle, before he could reach Oxford. Notwithſtanding all 
» + which, his Army that had been upon hard duty; and had 
=: 
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made long marches above fix Months together, requir d ſome 

© reſt and refreſhment; the Foot were without Cloaths, and 

Shoes; and the Horſe in ſuch ill humour, that without Mo- 
5 23 ney they would be more difcontented. To provide the beſt | 
J 2 remedy that could be applied to theſe evils, the next day after 
- the King march d from Phmouth, himſelf, attended only by 
r his own Troop, and the principal Officers of the Court, went 

to Exeter; appointing the Army, by flow marches, to follow, 


l and to be Quarter d at Tiverton, and the other Towns adja- 
. cent; where they arriv'd on the 21ft of September. 

1 HIS Majeſty now quickly diſcern d how continual hard 
r duty, with little fighting, had leflen'd and diminiſh'd his Ar- 
Co my. His own Body of Foot, which when he enter d 831 
a : 4 | wa b 
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wal, were above four thouſand, was at this time much fewer ; 
and Prince Maurice s, which conſiſted of full four thouſand 
five hundred, when the King firſt view'd them at Kirton, was 
not now half the Number. Of all the Forces under Greenvil 
which had made ſo much noiſe, and had been thought wor- 
thy of the Name of an Army, there were only five hundred 
Foot, and three hundred Horſe left with him, for the Block- 
ing up Plymouth; the reſt were dwindled away; or elle, 
which was his uſual Artifice, he had encouraged them to ſtay 
for ſome time in Cornwal, and then to repair to him, as many 
of them did; For his Forces ſuddainly encreaſed; and the 
truth is, few of the Corniſh march'd Eaſtward with the King. 
The King's Horſe were harraſs d, and many of them dead in 
the marches; which contributed to the diſcontent of the Ri- 
ders; fo that great Proviſions were to be made before they 
could begin a new march. By the diligence and activity of 
the Commiſſioners, appointed in Devon-ſhire for thoſe Af- 
fairs, his Majeſty was within few days ſupplied with two thou- 
ſand pounds in Money, which was preſently diſtributed among 
the Horſe; and three thouſand Sutes of Cloaths, with good 


iver'd to the Foot. What remain'd yet wanting for the Horſe 
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96 55 ng of Shoes and Stockings; which were likewiſe de- | 


and Foot, was promiſed to meet them, upon their firſt en- 


trance into Somerſet-ſhire ; where the Commiſſioners of that 
County, had undertaken they ſhould be ready. 

Tue was another thing of equal importance to be pro- 
vided for, before the King left Exeter; which was, the Block- 
ing up the Troops of Lyme; which were grown more inſo- 
Tent by the Succeſs they had Had; and made Incurſions 
ſometimes even to the Walls of Exeter; and to reſtrain a 
ſtronger Garriſon in Taunton. For when Prince Maurice raiſed 
his Siege from Lyme, he had very unhappily drawn out the 


Garriſon of Taunton, which conſiſted of eight hundred Men, 
under the Command of S* Fohn Stawel, a Perſon of that Emi- | 
nent Courage and Fidelity, that he would never have given 


it up; and left only fourſcore Men in the Caſtle to be kept 


by a Lieutenant, who baſely gave it up, aſſoon as Eſſex in his 
paſſage demanded it; for which he deſervedly afterwatds ſuf- 
fer d Death. And it was now, by the Garriſon the Earl put 


into it, and the Extreme Malignity and Pride of the Inhabi- ; 


rants, in both which they exceeded, become a ſharp Thorn 


in the ſides of all that Populous County. 


Io remedy the firſt of theſe, ſome Troops which de- 
pended upon the Garriſon of Exeter, were aſlign'd and were 
to receive Orders from Sr John Berkley, Governour thereof; 


who was the more vacant for that Service by the reduction of 
Barnſtable; which was done during the King's ſtay at Exeter. 


The 
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; left abouttwo thou 


to Relieve Portland-Caftle, which had been now Be 
from the time of the Earl of Eſſexs march that way. To 
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The other of Taunton, was more unhappily committed to 
Colonel Windham, the Governour of Hridgewater; who, 


| though a Gentleman of known Courage and unqueſtionable 


Fidelity, by the Diviſions and Factions in the Country, was 
not equal to the work. To diſpatch all this, the King ſtaid 
not a full week at Exeter; but haſten'd his march to Chard in 
Somerſet-ſhire, where he ſtaid longer; for which he paid dear 
after; for he might otherwiſe have reach'd Oxford, before the 
Enemy was in a Conjunction ſtrong enough to ſtop him: yet 
even that ſtay could not be prevented, except he would have 
left the Money and Cloaths (which the Commiſſioners of So- 
merſet-ſbire promiſed, and did deliver there at laſt) behind 


him; which would not have been grateful to the Army. 


| It was the laſt of September, that the King march'd from 
Chard; and Quarter'd that Night at a Houle of the Lord 


i Paulet s, where Prince Rupert met him, and gave him an ac- 


count of the unhappy Affairs of the North, and that he had 
oF Horſe under the Command of St Mar- 
maduke Langdale; which he might as well have brought with 
him, and then the King would have had a glorious end of 
his Weſtern Expedition. Prince Rupert preſently return'd to 
Briſtol, with Orders, aſſoon as was ,oſkible, to march with 
thoſe Northern Horſe under Sr Marmaduke Langdale, and two 
thouſand Foot, which were in Wales, under Colonel Charles 
Gerrard, into Gloceſter-ſhire ; by which the Enemy might be 
obliged to divide their Force, which if they ſhould ſtill kee 
unired, the Prince from thence would be able to joyn with 


the King: But theſe Orders were not executed in time. The 


King's Army at this time conſiſted in the whole but of five 
thouſand five hundred Foot, and about four thouſand Horſe; 
and Waller was already come with his Horſe to Blandford; but 
ſome of his Troops being beaten up by thoſe of the King's, 


he retired to Shaftsbury, and thole parts of Milt. ſbire adjacent. 


It concern'd the King very much, before he left thoſe 2 
1ege 


that purpoſe, he march'd to Sherborne ; where he ſtaid fix 
days too long, though in that time he raiſed the Siege before 
Portland-Caſtle, if he had not hoped by that delay that his 


| Nephew Prince Rupert would have been well advanced in his 


March. S* Lewis Dives was left with his own Regiment of 
one hundred and fifty old Soldiers, and ſome Horſe in Sher- 
borne-Caſtle, and made Commander in Chief of Dorſet- ſbire; 
in hope that he would be able ſhortly by his activity and the 
very good affection of that County, to raiſe Men enough to 
recover Weymouth: and he did perform all that could be rea- 
ſonably expected from him. His Majeſty bad a grcat deſire, 


in 
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in his march to Oxfor 


St William Compton, full three 
duced to the utmoſt extremity. 
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d, to relieve Donnington-Caſtle, and 
Baſing ; which was again Beſieg d by almoſt the whole Army 
of the Enemy; and then to ſend a good Party to relieve Hun- 
bury, which had been cloſe Belieg'd by Colonel John Fiennes, 
another Son of the Lord Say, with all the Forces of Northam- 
pton-ſbire, Warwick, and Coventry; and bravely defended by 
onths; but by this time re- 


Ix order to preſerve all this, the King came to Salisb 
upon the fifteenth of October; where he underſtood, © That 
*Waller lay at Andover with his Troops; that Mancheſter was 
* advance 


*Foot, and four and twenty pieces of Ordnance; and that 


four Regiments of the Train'd-bands of London, were be- 


te ginning their march to him; and that three thouſand of 
te the Horſe and Foot of the Earl of Eſexs Army were near 
© Portſmouth, expecting Orders to joyn with the reſt. This 
might very well have diſpoſed his Majeſty to have haſten'd his 


march to Oxford, which would have made a fair concluſion 
of the Campagne; and this was the more reaſonable, becauſe 


here the King receiv'd Letters from Prince Rupert, in which 
he declar'd, © That it was not poſſible for him to bring up 


© his Troops ſo ſoon as his Majeſty expected; and indeed as 


his preſent condition required; and if this had been reſoly'd 


both Dennington-Caſtle, and Banbury, might have been ſea- 
ſonably ſer at liberty; but a great gayety poſſeſſed Goring, 


that he earneſtly adviſed the King to march, with ſecrecy 


and expedition, to beat Waller ; who lay at Andover, a good 
diſtance from the reſt, with three thouſand Horſe and Dra- 


goons; which the King, upon the unanimous conſent of the 


Council, conſented to. { 


of the Lord Gorges; where was a Garriſon of one hundred 


H E had left all the Cannon that he had taken from Eſſex, 
in Exeter; and now he ſent all his great Cannon to a Garri- 
ſon he had within two miles of Salisbury at Langford, a Houſe 


Men, commanded by a good Officer. The reſt of the Can- 


as far at Reading with five thouſand Horſe and 


non and Carriages were left at Wilton, the Houſe of the Earl | 


of Pembroke, with a Regiment of Foot to guard them; and 


the King appointed the Rendezvous for the Army to be the N 


next Morning, by ſeven of the Clock, near Clarendon Park; 1 


and good Guards were ſet at all the Avenues of the City, to 
keep all People from going out, that Waller might not have * 
any notice of his purpoſe: and if the hour of the Rendez- 
vous had been obſerv d, as it rarely was (though his Majeſty ©: 


was himſelf the moſt punctual, and never abſent at the pre- 


ciſe time) that deſign had ſucceeded to wiſh. For though g 
the Foot under Prince Maurice came not up till eleven of the * 
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Clock, fo that the Army did not begin it's march till twelve, 


2 they came within four Miles of Andover, before Waller 


ad any Notice of their Motions ; when he drew out his 
whole Body towards them, as if he meant to Fight; but up- 
on view of their Steength, and the good Order they were in, 
he changed his mind, and drew back into the Town; leaving 


a ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons to make good his Re- 
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treat. But the King's Van Charged, and Routed them with 


ſlew many of them in the Rear, until the darkneſs of the 


Night ſecur'd them, and hindred the others from following 
farther. But they were all ſcatter'd and came not quickly 


together again; and the King Quarter'd' that Night at An- 


dover. The ſcattering this great Body under Waller in this 
manner, and the little reſiſtance they made, fo raiſed the Spi- 


rits of the King's Army, that they defir'd nothing more than 
to have a Battle with the whole Army of the Enemy; which 
the King meant not to ſeek out, nor to decline Fighting with 
them, if they put themſelves in his way. And ſo he reſolv'd 
to raiſe the Siege of Donnington-Caſtle, which was little out 
of his way to Oxford. To that purpoſe, he ſent Orders for 
the Cannon which had been left at Langford, and Wilton, to 
make all haſte to a place appointed between Andover and 
Newbury ; where he ſtaid with his Army, till they came up 
to him; and then march'd together to Newbury, within a 
Mile of Donnington. 

Tu x Blockade of Donnington-Caſtle had been (when Mid- 
dleton from thence purſued his march into the Weſt) left to 
the care of Colonel Horton; who tor ſome time was con- 
tented to Block it up; but then finding his Summons neg- 


good Execution, and purſued them through the Town, and 


lected, and that they had ſtore of proviſions within, and 
having an addition of Forces from Abingdon and Reading, 


he reſolyv d to Beſiege it; which he begun to do the 29th of 


September; and made his Approaches, and rais'd a Battery on 
the foot of the Hill next Newb | 
great Cannon, that, after twelve days continual ſhooring, he 


beat down Three Towers and a part of the Wall; which he 


believ'd had fo humbled the Governour and the Garriſon, 


un, and plyed it ſo with his 


that they would be no longer ſo ſtubborn as they had been; 


and therefore he ſent them another Summons, in which he 


magnified his own clemency, That prevail'd with him, now 
«they were even at his mercy, to offer them Quarter for their 
*Lives, if they gave up the Caſtle before Wedneſday at ten 
«of the Clock in the Morning; but if that his favour was 
© not accepted, he declar'd, in the preſence of God, that there 
te ſhould no Man amongſt them have his Life ſpar d. The 
Governour made himfelf merry with his high and Threatning 


Language; 
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Language; and ſent him word, He would keep the place, 
ce and would neither give nor receive Quarter, At this time, 
the Earl of Mancheſter bimſelf with his Forces came to Neu- 
bury; and receiving no better Anſwer to his own Summons, 
than Horton had done before, he reſfolv'd to Storm it the next 
day. But his Soldiers being well inform d of the reſolution 
of thoſe within, declin'd that hot Service; and plyed it with 
their Artillery until the next Night; and then remov'd their 
Battery to the other fide of the Caſtle; and begun their Ap- 
proaches by Saps; when the Governour made a ſtrong Sally, 
and beat them out of their Trenches, and kill'd a Licurenanr 
Colonel, who Commanded in Chief, with many Soldiers ; 
ſior their Chief Cannoncer through the Head, brought away 


their Cannon-Baskets, and many Arms, and retired with | 


very little loſs: yer the next Night they finiſh'd their Battery: 
and continued ſome days their great ſhot, till they heard of 
the approach of the King's Army ; whereupon they drew off 


their Ordnance, and their Train'd-bands of London being not 
yet come to them, the Earl thought fit to march away to a | 
greater diſtance ; there having been, in nineteen days, above | 


one thouſand great ſhot ſpent upon the Walls, without any 


other damage to the Garriſon, than the beating down ſome 


old parts thereof. 


Wu en the King came to Newbury, the Governour of Don- 


niugton attended him; and was Knighted for his very good 


behaviour; and there was then ſo little apprehenſion of dread | 

of the Enemy, that his Majeſty thought not of proſecuting | 

his Journey towards Oxford, before he ſhould Relieve both | 

ng and Bambury. And now importunities being ſent from 

pou the point of rendring for want 

Banbury- of Victuals, they having already eaten moſt of their Horſes, |: 
his Majeſty was well content that the Earl of Northampton, | 
the Earl of who had the Supreme Government of that Garriſon, where 
he had left his brave Brother his Lieutenant, ſhould, with 
three Regiments of Horſe, attempt the relieving it; Let- | 
ters being ſent to Oxford, © That Colonel Ge, with ſome ? 


the laſt, which was even u 


Caſtle re- 
liev'd by 


Nertham- 
pron. 


.*© Horſe and Foot from thence, ſhould meet him; which they 


did punctually; and came time enough to Banbury before they | 
were expected: yet or yr the Rebels Horſe (Superior 

irs) drawn up in five Bodies on the | 
South-ſide of the Town, near their Sconce; as if, upon the 
advantage of that ground, they meant to Fight. But two, or 
three ſhots, made at them by a Couple of Drakes brought 
from Oxford by Colonel Gage, made them ſtagger, and retire | 
from their ground very diſorderly. Their Cannon and Bag- | 
gage had been ſent out of the Town the Night before; and 
their Foot, being above ſeven hundred, run out of Banbury | 


upon 


in number by much to 
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n the firſt advance of the King's Troops. Colonel Gare 
wich the Foot went directly to the Caſtle, chat they 45 
at Liberty; whilſt the Earl of Northampton follow d the Horſe 
lo cloſely, that they found it beſt to make a ſtand ; where he 
furiouſly Charged and Routed them; and, notwithſtanding 


they had lined ſome Hedges with Muſqueteers, purſued them 


till they were ſcatter d and totally diſperſed; their General, 
young Fiennes, continuing his flight, till he came to Coven- 
m, without ſtaying. The Foot, for the molt part, by diſ- 


| perling themſelves, eſcaped by the Incloſures, before Colonel 
! Gagecould come up. But there were taken, in the Chaſe, one 
Field piece, and three Waggons of Arms and Ammunition ; 


many {lain ; and two Officers of Horſe, with near one hun- 
dred other Priſoners, four Cornets of Horſe, and two hundred 
Horſes, were taken; and all this with the loſs of one Cap- 


| tain and nine Troopers; ſome Officers, and others, being 


Banbury 
: ably defended, that though 


wounded, but not mortally. Thus the Siege was raiſed from 
; which had continued full thirteen Weeks; fo not- 
they had but two Horſes left un- 


1 eaten, they had never ſuffer d a Summons to be tent to them; 
and it was now Relievd the very day of the Month upon 


which both Town and Caſtle had been render dq to tue King 
two years before; being the 26 of October. =p 
TrovGn the Relief of Banbury ſuccecded to wiſh, yet 
the King paid dear for it ſoon atrer: the very day after that 
Service was d, Colonel Hurry, a Scots-man, who liad 
formerly ſerv'd the Parliament, and 15 well mention'd, in the 
tranſactions of the laſt year, for having quitred them, and per- 
form d ſome ſignal Service to the King, had in the Weſt, 
about the time the King enter'd into Cornwal (in a diſcon- 
tented humour, which was very natural to him) deſired a Pals 


| go beyond the Seas; and ſo quitted the Service: but in- 


ſtead of embarking himſelf, made haſte to London ; and * 
* himſelf now into the Earl of Mancheſters Army, and ma 


ea 
diſcovery of all he knew of the King's Army, and adeſcription 


of the Perſons and Cuſtoms of thoſe who principally com- 


manded; fo that as they well knew the conſtitution, and 
weakneſs of the King's Army, they had alſo Advertiſement 
of the Earl of Northampton's being gone, with three Regi- 
ments of Horſe, to the Relief of Banbury. Whereupon, with- 
in two days after, all thoſe Forces which had been under Eſ- 
ſex and Waller, being united with Mancheſter (with whom 
likewiſe the Train'd-bands of London were now joyn'd; all 


which made up a Body of above eight thouſand Foot; the 


number of their Horſe being not inferior) advanced towards 
the King, who had not half the number betore the departureof 
the Earl of Northampton, and ſtay d ſtill at Newbury with a teſo- 


lution 
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lution to expe& the return of that Earl, that he might like- 
wiſe do ſomewhat for Baſing ; not believing that the Enemy 
could be fo ſoon united. f 
Ir was now too late to hope to make a Safe retreat to 
Oxford, when the whole Body of the Enemies Army, which 
had receiv'd poſitive Orders to Fight the King as ſoon as was 


poſſible, appear'd as near as Thackham ; ſo that his Majeſty 


vance; and that in the mean time, by being 


not at all diſmay d, reſolv d to ſtand upon the defenfive only; 
hoping that, upon the advantage he had of the Town of 
Newbury and the River, the Enemy would not ſpeedily Ad- 
compell'd to 


lodge in the Field, which grew now to be very 


his Army was under cover, they might be forced to retire. 


The King Quarter'd in the Town of Newbury z and placed 
ſtrong Guards on the South of the Town : but the greateſt 


part of the Army was placed towards the Enemies Quarters, 


in a good Houſe belonging to M/ Doleman at Shaw, and in 


a Village near it, defended by the River that runs under Don- 
ning ton-Caſtle, and in a Houſe between that Village and New- | 
bury, about which a Work was caſt up, and at a Mill upon the 
River of Kennet; all which lay almoſt Eaſt from the Town. | 


Directly North from thence were two open Fields, where 


moſt of the Horſe ſtood with the Train of Artillery, and about | 
half a mile Weſt, was the Village of Speen ; and beyond it a | 
ſmall Heath. In this Village lay all Prince Mawrice's Foot, | 
and ſome Horſe, and at the Entrance of the Heath a Work 
was caſt up, which clear'd the Heath. In this poſture they | 
had many Skirmiſhes with the Enemy for two days, without | 
8 any ground; and the Enemy was ſtill beaten off with | 
10185. | : 
On Sunday Morning, the ſeven and twentieth of Odtber, 
by the break of day, one thouſand of the Earl of Mancheſter's | 
Army, with the Train'd-bands of London, came down the | 


Hill; and paſſed the River that way by Shaw; and, undiſ- 
cover'd, forced that Guard which ſhould have kept the Paſs 
near the Houſe; that was entrenched where S8 


two hundred Arms taken, There continued, all that day, 
very warm Skirmiſhes in ſeveral parts; the Enemy's Army 
having almoſt encompaſſed the Kings; and with much more | 
loſs to Them than to the King; till, about three of the 
Clock in the Afternoon, Waller with his own, and the Forces 
which had been under Eſex, fell upon the Quarter at Speen, 


and 


Cold, whilſt | 


„ eee augen laguna 


ard Aﬀt- | 
ley lay; who inſtantly, with a good Body of Muſqueteers, fell 

upon the Enemy; and not only Routed them, but compell'd 
them to Rout two other Bodies of their own Men, who were 
coming to ſecond them. In this purſuit very many of the 
Enemy were ſlain, and many drown'd in the River, and above 
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and paſſed the River; which was not well defended by the 
Officer who was ah ic to guard it with Horſe and Foot, 
very many of them being gone off from their Guards, as ne- 
ver imagining that they would, at that time of day, have ar- 
rempged a Quarter that was thought the ſtrongeſt of all. Bur 
having thus got the River, they march'd in good Order, with 


$47 


very good Bodies of Foot, winged with Horſe, towards the 


Heath; from whence the Horſe which were left there, with 
too little reſiſtance, retir'd ; being in truth much overpower'd, 
by reaſon the Major part of them, upon confidence of ſecurity 
of the Paſs, were gone to provide Forage for their Horſe. 

B this means, the Enemy poſſeſſed themſelves of the Ord- 
nance which had been planted there; and of the Village of 
you ; the Foot which were there, retir'd to the Hedge next 
t 


e large Field between Speen and Newbury ; which they made 


good: at the ſame time, the right Wing of the Enemies Horſe 
advanced under the Hill of Speen, with one hundred Muſqe- 


teers in the Van, and came into the open Field, where a good 


Body of the King's Horſe ſtood; which at firſt receiv'd them 


in ſome diſorder; but the Queen's * of Horſe, com- 


manded by St Fobn Cansfeld, charge 
Gallantry, that he routed that great Body; which then fled ; 
and he had the execution of them near half a mile; wherein 
moſt of the Muſqueteers were ſlain, and very many of the 
Horſe ; inſomuch that that whole Wing rallied not again that 
night, The King was at that time with the Prince, and many 
of the Lords, and other his Servants, in the middle of that 
Field; and could not, by his own Preſence, reſtrain thoſe 
Horſe which at the firſt approach of that Enemy were in that 


them with ſo much 


diſorder, from ſhamefully giving Ground. So that if St Fobn 


Cansfield had not, in that Article of Time, given them that 
brisk Charge, by which other Troops were ready to charge 
2 in the Flank, the King himſelf had been in very great 
anger. 3 
Ax the ſame time, the left Wing of the Enemies Horſe 
advanced towards the North- ſide of the great Field; but be- 


fore they got thither, Goring with the Earl of Cleveland's Bri- 
gade, Charg d them fo vigorouſly, that he forced them back 


in great confuſion over a Hedge; and following them, was 


Charg'd by another freſh Body; which he defeated likewiſe, 


and flew very many of the Enemy upon the place; having 


not only routed and beaten them off their ground, but en- 
dur'd the Shot of three Bodies of their Foot in their 2 
and in their retreat, with no conſiderable damage, ſave that 


the Earl of Cleveland's Horſe falling under him, he was taken 


Priſoner; which was an extraordinary loſs. Whilſt this was 
doing on that fide, twelye hundred Horſe, and three thouſand 
r _ — ro; 
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Foot of thoſe under the Earl of Mancheſter, advanced with 
great Reſolution upon Shaw-Houſe, and the Field adjacent; 
which quarter was defended by St Facob Aſtley, and Colonel 
George Lifte; and the Houſe, by Lieutenant Colonel Page. 
They came ſinging of Palms ; and, at firſt, drove forty Muſ- 
ueteers from a Hedge, who were placed there to 
them; but they were preſently Charg'd by Sr Fohn Brown 
with the Prince's Regiment of Horſe ; who did good execu- 
tion upon them, till he ſaw another Body of their Horſe ready 
to Charge him, which made him retire to the Foot in M* 
Dolemans Garden, which flanked that Field, and give fire 
upon thoſe Horſe, whereof very many fell; and the Horſe 
thereupon Wheeling about, S* Fohn Brown fell upon their 
Rear, kill'd many, and kept that Ground all the day; when 
the Reſerve of Foot, Commanded by Colonel Thelwell, gall'd 
their Foot with ſeveral Vollies; and then fell on them with 
the But-ends of their Muſquets, till they had not only beaten 
them from the Hedges, but quite out of the Field; leaving 
two Drakes, ſome Colours, and many dead Bodies behind 
them. At this time, a great Body of their Foot attempted 
M; Doleman's Houſe, but were fo well entertain'd by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Page, that after they had made their firſt effort, 
they were forc'd to retire in ſuch Confuſion, that he purſued 
them from the Houſe with a notable Execution; inſomuch 
that they left five hundred dead upon a little ſport of ground; 
and they drew off the two Drakes out of the Field ro the 
Houle, the Enemy being beaten off and retired from all that 
rter. 1 
Ir was now night; for which neither Party was ſorry; 
and the King, who had been on that ſide where the Enemy 
only had prevail'd, thought that his Army had ſuffer d alike 
in all other places. He ſaw they were entirely poſſeſſed of 
Speen, and had taken all the Ordnance which had been left 
there; whereby it would be eaſy for them, before the next 
Morning, to have compaſſed him round; towards which they 


might have gone far, if they had found themſelves in a condi- 


tion to have purſued their fortune. 
HER EUTo, as ſoon as it was night, his Majeſty, with 
the Prince, and thoſe Lords who had been about him all the 
day, and his Regiment of Guards, retired into the Pields un- 
der Donnington-Caſtle, and reſolv'd to proſecute the reſolu- 
tion that was taken in the morning, when they ſaw the great 
Advantage the Enemy had in numbers, with which he was 
like to be encompaſſed, if his Forces were beaten from either 
of rhe Poſts. Thar reſolution was, © To march away in the 
* night towards Wallingford ; and to that purpoſe, all the Car- 
riages, and great Ordnance, had been that Morning anger 
** a | under 
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under Donnington-Caltle ; ſo he ſent Orders to all the Of- 


ficers, to draw off their Men to the {ame Place; and receiving 
Intelligence at that time that Prince Rupert was come, or 
would be that night at Bath, that he might make no ſtay 


there, but preſently be able to joyn with his Army, his Ma- 
jeſty himſelf, with the Prince, and about three hundred Horſe 


made haſte thither; and found Prince Rupert there; and thence 
made what haſte they could back towards Oxford. The truth 
is, the King's Army was not in ſo ill a condition, as the King 
conceiv'd it to have been: that Party which were in the 
Field near Speen, kept their ground very reſolutely ; and al- 


though it was a fair Moon-ſhine night, the Enemy, that was 
very near them, and much Superior in Number, thought not 


fit to aſſault or diſturb them. That part of the Enemy that 
had been fo roughly treated at Shaw, having receiv'd Suc- 
cour of a ſtrong Body of Horſe, re ſoly d once more to make 
an attempt upon the Foot there; but they were beaten off as 
before ; though they ſtood not well enough to receive an equal 
loſs, but retired to their Hill, where they ſtood ſtill. This 


was the laſt Action. between the Armies; for about ten of 


the Clock at night, all the Army, Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, 
upon the King's Orders, drew forth their ſeveral Guards to 
the Heath about Donnington-Caſtle; in which they left moſt 
of their wounded Men, with all rheir Ordnance, Ammuni- 
tion, and Carriages; then Prince Maurice, and the other Of- 
ficers, march'd in good Order away to Wallingford ; commit- 


ed 
- 


ting the bringing up the Rear to & Humphrey Bennet, (who 


had behav'd himſelf very Signally that day) who with his Bri- 


gade of Horſe march'd behind, and receiv'd not the leaſt 
diſturbance from the Enemy; who, in ſo light a Night, could 
not but know of the Retreat, and were well enough pleaſed 
to be rid of an Enemy that had handled them ſo ill. By the 
Morning, all the Army, Foot as well as Horſe, arriv'd at 


Wallingford; where having Refreſh'd a little, they march'd 


to Oxford; without ſeeing any Party of the Enemy that look'd 


after them. 
Many made a 
the Day; and neither was well enough fatisfied with their 
Succeſs. There could be no queſtion there were very many 
more kill'd of the Enemy, than of the King's Army; whereof 
were miſſing, only Sr William St Leger, Lieutenant Colonel to 
the Duke's Regiment of Foot; Lieutenant Colonel Topping, 


and Lieutenant Colonel Leake, both Officers of Horſe, who 


were all there flain, with not above one hundred Common 
Soldiers, in all places. The Earl of Brentford, General of 
the Army, was wounded on the head; Sr Fohn Cansfield, S* 


Fobn Greenvil, and Lieutenant Colonel Page, were wounded; 


Nn 2 but 


Queſtion which Party had the better of 
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but all recover d. The Officers of the Enemy's ſide were 
never talk'd of, being for the moſt part, of no better Fami- 
lies than the Common Soldiers. Bur it was reaſonably com- 
puted, by thoſe who ſaw the Action in all places, that there 
could not be fo few as one thouſand dead upon the place: 
yet becauſe the King's Army quitted the Field, and march d 
away in the Night, the other ſide thought themſelves Ma- 
ſters: and the Parliament celebrated their Victory with their 
uſual Triumphs; though within few days after, they diſcern d 
that they had little reaſon for it. They came to know, by 


what accident was not imagin'd, that the Earl of Brentford 


remain d that night in the Caſtle, by reaſon of the hurt in his 
Head, and ſo ſent Colonel Hurry to him to perſwade him to 
give up the Caſtle, and to make him other large Offers; all 
which the General rcje&ed with the Indignation that be- 
came him. No more ſhall be ſaid of the Colonel, becauſe, 
after all his tergiverſations, he choſe at laſt to loſe his Life 
for, and in the King's Service; which ought to expiate for all 
his tranſgreſſions, and preſerve his memory from all unkind 
Reflections. 3 . gp 
Tux next day, when they knew that the King's Army was 


retired, and not till then, they made haſte to poſſeis themſelves 


of Newbury; and then drew up their whole Army before 


Donnington-Caſtle, and ſummon d the Governour © To deli- 


«yer it to them, or elſe they would not leave one Stone upon 
* another. To which the Governour made no other reply, 
than That he was not bound to repair it; bur however he 
* would, by God's help, keep the ground afterwards : ſeeing 
his obſtinacy, they offer'd him © To march away with the 
* Arms, and all things belonging to the Garriſon ; and, when 
that mov d not, That he ſhould carry all the Cannon, and 


« Ammunition with him, to all which he Anſwer d, That 


*he wonder'd they would nor be ſatisfied with ſo many An- 
e ſwers that he had ſent, and deſired them, © To be aſſur d, 


*that he would not go out of the Caſtle, till the King ſent 


him Order ſo to do. Offended with theſe high Anſwers, 
they reſolv d to Aſſault it; but the Officer who commanded 


the Party, being kill'd with ſome few of the Soldiers, they 


retir'd; and never after made any attempt upon it; but re- 


main d quietly atNewbury in great Faction among themſelves ; 
every Man taking upon himſelf to find fault, and cenſure 
what had been done, and had been left undone, in the whole 


day's Service. 0 ; 

Tax King met Prince Rupert, as he expected, with Co- 
lonel Gerrard, and Sr Marmaduke Langdale; and made all 
the haſte he could to joyn thoſe Forces with his own Army, 
that ſo he might march back to Newbury, and diſengage his 


Cannon, 
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Cannon, and Carriages. By the way he met the Earl of 
Northampton, and thoſe Regiments which had Reliev'd Ban- 
bury; and having with marvellous Expedition cauſed a new 
* Train of Artillery to be form'd, he brought his Army again 
4 to a Rendezvous on Bullington-Green; where, with the Ad- 
dition of thoſe Forces, and ſome Foot, which he drew out 

of Oxford, under the Command of Colonel Gage, it appear d 
4 to be full ſix thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe; with 
which he march'd to Wallingford; and within a day more than 


y | a Week after he had left Donnington-Caſtle, found himſelf TheKing e- 
15 there again in ſo good a poſture, that he refolv'd not to de- os Wo 


cline Fighting with the Enemy; but would be firſt poſſeſſed cate. 
Il of his Cannon, and * ſome Proviſion into the Caſtle; 
which he accompliſh'd without any oppoſition. 


4 Tux Enemies Army lay ſtill at Newbury, perplexed with 
2 the Diviſions and Factions among their own Officers, without 
11 any notice of the King's advance, till a Quartcr of their 
d Horſe was beaten up. The next Morning, the King put his 


Army into Battalia; Prince Rupert, who was now declared 
General, led the Van; and got poſſeſſion of the Heath, on the 
back ſide of the Caſtle; from which a ſmall Party might have 
kept him, the entrance into it being very ſteep, and the way 
narrower. On that Heath, the King's Army was drawn up 
about Noon, cvery one being prepared to Fight; and none 
of the Enemy appearing, they march'd by the Caſtle over 
the River by a Mill, and two Fords below it, without any 
oppoſition ; and thence drew into the large Field between 
Speen and Newbury ; which was thought a good place to ex- 
& the Enemy; who, in the mean time, had drawn a great 
Body of their Horſe and Foot into the other Field toward 
Shaw, and had made Breaſt-works and Batteries on the back 
ſide of Newbury; which Town they rcſolv'd to keep, and 
ſtand upon the defenſive, as the King had done before; pre- 
ſuming, that they now having the warmer Lodging, might bet- 
ter attack the King after his Men had lain a night or two in 
the Fields; it being now the Month of November, but fair for 
that Seaſon. Somt light Skirmiſhes paſſed between the Horſe, 
but when the King ſaw upon what diſadvantages he muſt 7 
force them to Fight, he call'd his Council together; who were 
unanimous in opinion,“ That ſince he had reliev'd the Caſtle, 
* and put ſufficient Proviſions into it, and that it was in his 
ce power to draw off his Ordnance and Ammunition from 
*rhence, he had done his buſineſs; and if any Honour had 


5 te been loſt the other day, it was regain d now, by his having 
5 * paſſed his Army over the River in the face of Theirs, and 
85 offer d them Battle; which they durſt not accept. Upon 


which the King reſoly'd to attempt them no farther, but gave 
N Nn 3 Orders 


Orders to retire in their view, with Drums Beating, and Trum- 
pets ſounding, the ſame way he came over the River. So the 
King lay that night at Donnington-Caſtle, and all the Army 


about him | 


Txt King had not yet done all he meant to do, before he 
took up his Winter Quarters; and was willing, that the Ene- 
my ſhould have an opportunity to Fight with him, if they de- 
fired it: And therefore, on the Sunday morning the tenth of 
November, his Majeſty march'd with all his Cannon and Am- 
munition over the Heath from Donnington, over a fair Cam- 
pagne, to Lamborne ; in which march, ſome of the Enemies 
Horſe attempted his Rear, but were repulſed with loſs ; many 
being ſlain, and ſome taken Priſoners. There the King Quar- 
ter'd that night, and the next day, to refreſh his Men, for the 
ill Lodging they had endured at Donnington; having ſent 


ſome Perſons of great Reputation and Intereſt to Marlborough, 


to make large proviſions for Him, and his Army. And then, 
{ince he heard the Enemy lay ſtill at Newbury, fe march'd to 
Marlborough ; where he 2 all things to his wiſn. His heart 
was ſet upon the relief of Baſing, which was now again di- 
ſtreſs d; the Enemy having, as is ſaid before, begirt it cloſely 


from the time that Gage had reliev d it. He had a great mind 
to do it with his whole Army ; that thereby he might draw 
the Enemy to a Battle: but, upon full Debate, it was con- 


cluded, © That the ſafeſt way would be to do it by a ſtrong 
* Party; that one thouſand Horſe ſhould be drawn out, every 
one of which ſhould carry before him a Bag of Corn, or 


* other Proviſions, and march ſo as to be at Baſing-Houle the 


next morning after they parted from the Army; and then 


ce every Trooper was to caſt down his Bag, and to make their 


*retreat as well as they might: and Colonel Gage, who had 
{o good ſucceſs before, was appointed to Command this Party, 
which he chearfully undertook to do. The better to effect it, 
Hungerford was thought the fitter place ro Quarter with the 
Army, and from thence to diſpatch that Party: ſo his Majeſty 
march'd back to Hungerford, which was half way to New- 
bury: the Enemy was in mean time march'd from thence to 
Bafing ; which, they thought, would, upon rhe ſight of their 


whole Army, preſently have yielded; but finding the Marquis 


ſtill obſtinate to defend it, they were weary of the Winter 
War, and fo retired all their force from thence, and quittcd the 
Siege the very day before Gage came thither ; ſo that he eaſily 
_ deliver'd his Proviſions, and retired to the King without any 
inconvenience. His Majeſty then march'd to Farrington , 
with ſome hope to have ſurpriſed Abingdon in his way ; but he 
found it too well provided; and fo after he had confider'd 


where to Qrarter his Horſe, which had formerly had _ +7 
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head quarter at Abingdon, and thoſe places which were now 
under the power of that Governour, he return'd to Oxford ; The King 


where he arriv'd to the univerſal Joy, on the three and twen- Od. 


tieth of November; a Seaſon of the year fit for all the Troops 
to be in their Winter Quarter s. = 
Tus King was exceedingly pleaſed to find how much 


the Fortifications there had been advanced by the care and 


diffgence of the Lords; and was very gracious in his acknow- 
ledgment of it to them. And the Governour S* Arthur Afton, 


having, ſome Months before, in the Managing his Horſe in 


the Fields, cauſed him to fall, had in the fall broken his own 
Leg, and, ſhortly after, been compell'd to cut it off; fo that 
if he recover'd at all, which was very doubtful, he could not 


be fit for any active Service; his . reſolv d to confer 


that Government upon another. Of which reſolution, with all 
the circumſtances of grace and favour, and ſend ing him a War- 
rant for one thouſand pounds a year Penſion for his Life, he 
gave him notice; and then, to the moſt general ſatisfaction 
of all Men, he conferr'd that Government upon Colonel Gage; 
whom he had before Knighted. S* Arthur Afton was ſo much 
diſpleaſed with his Succeſſor, that he be ſought the King to 
confer that Charge upon any other Perſon; and when he 
found that his Majeſty would not change his purpoſe, he ſent 
to ſome Lords to come to him, who he thought were moſt 
Zealous in Religion, and defired them to tell the King from 
him, © That though he was himſelf a Roman Catholick, he 
© had been very careful to give no {ſcandal to his Majeſty's 


© Proteſtant Subjects; and could not but inform him, that 


te Gage was the molt Jcſuited Papiſt alive; that he had a Jeſuit 
cc ho liv'd with him; and that he was preſent at all the Ser- 
© mons among the Catholicks; which he believed would be 


very much to his Majeſty's diſſervice. So much his Paſſion 
and Animoſity over-rul'd his Conlcience. 


Tus King liked the choice he had made; and only adviſed 
the new Goyernour, by one of his Friends, To have fo much 
* diſcretion in his Carriage, that there might be no notice 
ce taken of the Exerciſe of his Religion; to which animadver- 
ſion he Anſwer d, That he never had diſſembled his Reli- 
ce gion, nor ever would; but that he had been lo wary in the 
* Exerciſe of it, that he knew there could be no Witneſs pro- 


e duced, who had ever ſeen him at Maſs in Oxford; though 


ce he heard Maſs every day; and that he had never been but 


ce once at a Sermon; which was at the Lodging of St Arthur's 


* Daughter; to which he had been invited with great impor- 
*tunity; and belicv'd now that it was to entrap him. But 


the poor Gentleman enjoy'd the Office very little time; for 


within a Month, or thercabour, making an attempt to break 
. : | NTT | down 
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down Culham Bridge near Abingdon, where he intended to 
erect a Royal Fort, that ſhould have keep that Garriſon from 
that fide of the Country; he was ſhot through the Heart with 
a Muſquet Bullet. Prince Rupert was preſent at the Action, 
having approv'd, and been much pleaſed with the defign ; 
which was never purſued after his death: and in truth the King 
ſuſtain'd a wonderful loſs in his death; he being a Map of 
great wiſdom and temper; and one among the very few Sol- 
diers, who made himſelf to be univerſally lov'd and eſteem d. 

Tuo the King's Condition was now much better, 
than, in the beginning of the Summer, he had reaſon to ex- 
pect (he had broken, and defeated two Armies of the Parlia- 
ment, and return d into his Winter Quarter with advantage, 
and rather with an encreaſe than diminution of his Forces) 
yet his necetfities were ſtill the ſame, and the Fountains 
dryed up from whence he might expect Relief; his Quarters 
ſnorten d, and leſſen d by the loſs of the whole North: for 
after the Battle of Jork, the Scots return d to Reduce Neu- 
Caſtle; which they had already done; and all other Garriſons 
which had held out for the King; and when that Work ſhould 

be throughly and ſufficiently done, it muſt be expected that 

Army ſhould again move South-ward, and rake ſuch other 
Places, as the Parliament ſhould not be at leiſure to look after 

5 themſelves. ö : EO 

The r Tur King's Army was leſs united than ever; the old Ge- 
of the": neral was ſet aſide, and Prince Ru ut into the Command, 

u ime. which was no Popular Change: for the other was known to 

be an Officer of great Experience, and had committed no 
overſights in his Conduct; was willing to hear every thing 
Debated, and always concurr'd with the moſt reaſonable 
Opinion: and though he was not of many words, and was 
not quick in hearing, yet upon any Action he was ſprightly 
and Commanded well. The Prince was Rough, a Paſ- 1 
ſionate, and lov'd not Debate; liked what was propos d, as 
he liked the Perſons who propos d it; and was ſo great an | 
Enemy to Digty and Colepepper, who were only preſent in 
Debates of the War with the Officers, that he croſſed all 
they propos d. The truth is, all the Army had been diſpos d, 
from the firſt raiſing it, to Neglect and Contempt of the 
Council; and the King himſelf had not been ſollicitous e- 
nough to preſerve the Reſpect due to it, in which he leſſen d 
his own Digaity. 5 5 
GO RING, who was now General of the Horſe, was no 
more gracious to Prince Rupert, than Wilmot had been; had 
all the other's faults, and wanted his regularity, and preſerving 
his reſpe& with the Officers. Wilmot lov'd Debauchery, but 
ſhur ir out from his buſineſs; never neglected that, and rarely 
miſcarried 


9 Re UV 


des 


| drank when 
not able to reſiſt the Temptation, when he was in the middle 
of them, nor would decline it to obtain a Victory: as, in one 
of thoſe firs, he had ſuffer'd the Horle to eſcape out of Corn- 
| wal; and the moſt ſignal Misfortuncs of his Life in War, had 
their riſe from that uncontroulable Licence. Neither of them 
E valued their promiſes, profeſſions, or friendſhips, according 
to any Rules of Honour, or Integrity; but Wilmor violated 
them the leſs willingly, and never but for ſome great benefit, 
or convenience to himſelf: Goring without ſcruple, out of 
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miſcarricd in it. Goring had a much better Underſtanding, 
and a ſharper Wit (except in the very exerciſe of Debauchery, 
and then the other was inſpir'd) a much keener Courage, 
and preſentneſs of Mind in danger: Wilmot dilcern'd it far- 


ther off, and becauſe he could not behave himſelf fo well in 


it, 3 prevented, or warily declin'd it; and never 
e was within diſtance of an Enemy: Goring was 


Humour, or for Wits fake; and lov'd no Man ſo well, but 


chat he would cozen him, and then expoſe him to Publick 


Mirth for having been cozen d: therefore he had always fewer 


Friends than the other, but more Company; for no Man had 


SYS 


a Wit that pleas'd the Company better. The Ambition of 


both was unlimited, and fo cqually incapable of being con- 
tented ; and both unreſtrain'd by any reſpect to good Nature 


or Juſtice, from purſuing the fatisfaction thereof: yet Wilmot 


had more Scruples from Religion to ſtartle him, and would 
not have attain'd his end by any groſs, or foul Act of wicked- 


neſs; Goring could have paſſed through thoſe pleaſantly ; and 


would, without heſitation, have broken any Truſt, or done 
any Act of Treachery to have ſatisfied an ordinary paſſion, 
or appetite; and in truth, wanted nothing but Induſtry (for 


he had Wit, and Courage, and Underſtanding, and Ambi- 


tion, uncontroul'd by any fear of God, or Man) to have been 
as eminent, and ſucceſsful in the higheſt attempt of Wicked- 
IF neſs, as any Man in the Age he liv'd in, or before. Of all 
his Qualifications, Diſſimulation was his Maſter-piece ; in 
IF which he ſo much excell'd, that Men were not ordinarily 


aſham'd, or out of countenance, with being deceiv'd but 
twice by him. 


Tus Court was not much better diſpos'd than the Army; 


they who had no Preferment, were angry with thoſe who 


had; and thought they had not deſerv'd fo well as themſelves: 


Whey who were envied, found no ſatisfaction or delight in 
rhat they were envied for, being poor and neceſſitous, and 


the more ſenſible of their being ſo, by the Titles they had 
eceiv'd upon their own violent Importunity. So that thc 


ing was without any joy in the Favours he had conferr d, 


and yet was not the leſs follicited to grant more to others of 


the 
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the ſame kind; who, he foreſaw, would be no better pleasd 
than the reſt: and the pleaſing one Man this way, diſpleas d 
one hundred; as his Creating the Lord Colepepper at this time, 
and making him a Baron (who in truth had ſerv'd him with 


great Abilities; and, though he did imprudently in deſiting 
it, did deſerve it) did much diffatisfy both the Court, and the 


Army; to neither of which he was in any degree gracious, 


by his having no Ornament of Education, to make Men the 


more propitious to his parts of Nature; and diſpos d many 
others to be very importunate to receive the ſame Obliga- 
tion. | 
TrtRrE had been another Counſel enter d upon, and con 
cluded with great Deliberation and Wiſdom, which turn d a 
this time to his Majeſty's diſadvantage ; which was the Cel- 
ſation in Ireland; enter d into, as hath been ſaid before, with 
all the reaſon imaginable, and in hope, to have made a good 
Peace there, and ſo to have had the Power of that united 


Kingdom, to have aſſiſted to the ſuppreſſing the Rebellion 


in this. But now, as all rhe Supplies he had receiv'd from 
thence upon the Ceſſation, had been already deſtroy d with- 


dut any benefit to the King, ſo his Majeſty found, that he 


ſnould not be able to make a Peace there; and then the Go- 
vernment there would be in the worſe condition by being 
depriv d of ſo many good Officers, and Soldiers, upon the 
concluſion of the Ceſſation. There had been Commiſſioners 
from that time ſent over to the King from the Confederate 


Roman Catholicks, to treat a Peace; the Lord Lieutenant, 
and Council, had ſent likewiſe Commiſſioners to inform the 


King of all things neceſſary to be conſider d in the Treaty; 


and the Parliament which was then fitting in Ireland, had 


ſent likewiſe Commiſſioners, in the Name of the Proteſtants 


in that Kingdom, to prevent the making any Peace; and with 


Fropeſitions 
from Ire- 
land, reject- 
ed by the 
Kang. . 


a Petition to diffolve the Ceſſation that had been made. 
Tur Commiſſioners from the Confederate Roman Catho- 
licks, demanded © The abrogation, and Repeal of all thoſc 
Laws, which were in force againſt the Exerciſe of the Ro- 
© man Religion: That the Lieutenant, or Chief Governour, 
ce ſhould be a Roman Catholick; and that there ſhould be no 


c diſtinction made, whereby thoſe of that Religion ſhould not 


ee be capable of any Preferment in the Kingdom, as well as 


e the Proteſtants; together with the Repeal of ſeveral Laws, f 
which that Nation thought to have been made in their pre- 
judice. £ 1 
T n £ Commiſſioners from the State ( whereof ſome were 
of the Privy Council) profeſſed © That they deſired a Peace 
e might be made; but propos'd in order, as they ſaid, to the © 


ſecurity of the Kiugdom, © That all the Iriſb might be diſ- 4 : 


arm'd; ? 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
«arm'd; and ſuch among them, as had been moſt ſignal and 
« harbarous in the Maſſacres in the beginning of the Rebel- 


*the utmoſt rigour of Law : That the Laws might be put 
«in Execution againſt all Roman Catholicks, and eſpecially 
| < againſt all Jeſuits, Prieſts, and Fryars; and that they might 
| «be obliged to pay all the Damages which had been fuſtain'd 
| be the War. OR 

Tu Commiſſioners from the Parliament demanded, 
That the Ceffation might be diſſolv'd, and the War car- 
' «ried on with the utmoſt Rigour, according to the Act of 
* «Parliament that had been made in the beginning of the 
Rebellion; and that no Peace might be made on any Con- 
editions. 5 


c jit could be in his Power, if it were agreeable to his Con- 
| ©ſcience, to grant them their Demands ? and whether he 
| *muſt nor thereby purchaſe Ireland with the loſs of England 
Land Scotland? There were among them ſome ſober Men, 
| who confeſſed © That as his Majelty's Affairs then ſtood, they 


General Aſſembly would, when they ſhould be inform'd of 
e the truth of his Majeſty's Condition, which was not known 
c to them, be perſwaded to depart from ſome of their De- 
> *mands; bur that, for the preſent, they had not Authority 
t to recede from any one Propoſition. : 

Ins King then asked the Commiſſioners who had been 
7 ſent over by the Marquis of Ormond, Lieutenant of the King- 


59 


lion, might be excepted from Pardon, and proſecuted with 


Tus King demanded of the Iriſh, © Whether they belierd 


| *beliey'd he could not grant it; and they hoped, that their 


dom, © Which Forces they thought to be the ſtronger, the 


King's Army, or that of the Rebcls; they confeſſed © The 
Rebels to be much ſuperior in Power, and that they were 
v poſſeſſed of more than three parts of the Kingdom. The 
Z King then ask'd them, Whether they thought ir probable, 


Rebels would be perſwaded to yield to fo diſadvantageous 
77 Ererms, as they propoſed, and to be fo wholly at the Mercy 
2 ©of thoſe whom they had ſo much provoked? and if they 
e could be fo diſpoſed, whether they believ'd that they were 
able, though they ſhould be willing, to ſell all they have in 
= Ireland to pay the Damages which had been ſuſtain d by 


23 ©thought the laſt impoſſible ; and that there might be a mi- 


be no other ſecurity for the Proteſtants in that Kingdom, 


ſuch, that they 
© couid 


Trouble them: for their perfidiouſneſ was 


now they found themſelves to be the Stronger, that the 


the War? The Commiſſioners acknowledg'd, © That they 


A tigation in that particular; but for the former, they durſt 
not adviſe his Majeſty to recede at all: for that there could 


but by leaving the Iriſh without any capecity or ability to 


— * . = . 1 _ 
— — 


«would recruit his Army, and ſend over Money and Arms, 


dilſpoſed him to inclinations which were very contrary to wha 
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te could not be truſted; and therefore they muſt be put into he 

te ſuch a Condition, by being totally diſarm d, that they ſhould I er 
e not be able to do any Miſchief; or that all the Proteſtants chen 
* muſt leave the Kingdom to the entire poſſeſſion of the preſ 
* Iriſh; and whether that would be for his Majeſty's Service the 
* and Security, they muſt refer to his own Wiſdom. m 
Tux King then ſent for the Commiſſioners from the Par- him 


liament, on the behalf of the Proteſtants, and ask d them, had 


* Whether they were ready, if the Ceſſation were expir d, to ſhot 
*renew the War, and to proſecute it hopefully, to the Re- befe 
* duction or Suppreſſion of the Iriſh? They anſwer'd very he | 
clearly, © That in the State they were in, they could not car- iWſ © 
ry on the War, or defend themſelves againſt the Iriſb, who Pl 
* were much Superior to them in Power; But if his Majeſty 


e and Ammunition, with Shipping, they made no doubt, but but 


< with God's bleſſing, they ſhould be able ſhortly to reduce the 


*them, and drive them out of the Kingdom. The King _ 
then ask d them, © Whether they did in truth think, that his IM de 


_ «© Majeſty was able to ſend them ſuch ſupplies as they ſtood = 
ein need of? or whether they did not, in their Conſciences, $4, 


* know, that he was not able to ſend them any part of it, and 


ſtood in want of all for his own Support? They anſwer d, We 


That they hoped he would make a Peace with the Parlia- by 
ment, and would then be able to ſend over ſuch Aſſiſtance 


*ro Ireland, as would quickly ſettle that Kingdom. for 
Br after all theſe diſcourſes, his Majeſty prevail'd not N Ar 
with any of them to depart from the moſt unreaſonable of all = 
their Demands; whercupon he diſmiſſed them; and told r 
the Iriſh, © It had been in their Power ſo far to have obliged ( 1 
* him, that he might hereafter have thought himſelf bound ol 
to have gratified them in ſome particulars, which were not Ml 
now ſeaſonable to have been done; but they would repent Ml 
te this their ſenſleſs perverſneſs, when it would be too late, 0 
* and when they found themſelves under a Power that would 4 
«deſtroy them, and make them ceaſe to be a Nation. — 
So they all left Oxſerd; and his Majeſty, notwithſtanding | N. 
all this Reſolution, not to depart from any thing, that might IF - q 
in any degree be prejudicial to the Proteſtant Intereſt in that 1 
Kingdom, found that he ſuffer d under no reproach more in 
England, than by having made that Ceſſation: fo wonderfully = 
unreaſonable was the generality of the Nation then, by the | — 
abſurd imputation of his Majeſty's favouring the 4 Fi 
Tus ſtreights in which the King now was, brought him to ie 
ſome reflections he had never made before; and the confidera- T3 
tions of what might probably be the event of the next Summer, rar 


he 
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he had ever before entertain'd. His three younger Children 
were taken from the Governeſs in whoſe 2 he had put 
them, and were not only in the Parliament Quarters, but ex- 
preſsly by their Order, put into the Cuſtody of One in whom 
the King could have the leſs confidence, becauſe it was One 
in whom the Parliament confided ſo much. He had with 
him the Prince, and the Duke of York, both young; and he 
had no reſolution. more fixed in him, than that the Prince 
ſhould never be abſent from him; which, as hath been touch'd = 
before, made him leſs conſider what Governour, or Servants 
he put about him; reſolving to form bis Manners by his own 
Model. But now he began to fay © That Himſelf and the 
te Prince were too much to venture in one bottom; and that 
* it was now time to unboy him, by putting him into ſome 
* a&ion and acquaintance with buſineſs, out of his own fight: 
but communicated theſe thoughts only with the Lord Digly, 
the Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and was thought to confer more with the Lord Colepepper upon 
the Subject, than with either of the other; but had ſome par- 
ticular thoughts upon which he then conferr'd with no Body. 
There was but one Province in which the Prince could re- 
ſide, after he was ſever d from the King; and that was the 
Weſt; which was yet in a worſe condition than it had been, 
by the Rebels being poſſeſſed of Taunton, one of the chief 
Towns in Somerſet-ſhire; and though it was an open, and un- 
fortified place, it was very itrong againſt the King in the na- 
tural diſaffection of the Inhabitants, which were very nume- 
rous; and all the places adjacent of the ſame ill Principles; 
and Waller had already ſent ſome Troops thither to confirm 
them in their Rebellious Inclinations, and had himſelf a re- 
ſolution ſpeedily to go thither, with a Body ſufficient to form 
an Army for the reduction of the Weſt: nor was the deſign 
improbable to ſucceed ; for the reputation of the Scots Army, 
upon the recovery of all the North, had ſhaken and terrihed 
all the Kingdom; and the King's Army was the laſt Enemy 
the Weſt had been acquainted with, and had left no good 
Name behind it. . 
To prevent this miſchief, Goring (who had now made a 
faſt friendſhip with the Lord Dighy ; either of them believing 
he could deceive the other, and ſo with equal paſſion em- 
bracing the Engagement) was ſent with ſome Troops to Saliſ- 
bury, from whence he might eaſily prevent any motion of 
Waller; without which, Taunton would be in a ſhort time re- 
duced by the Garri ſons the King had in the Country: fo that 
this alteration rather confirm d, than diverted his Majeſty, in 


| his thoughts of ſending the Prince thither: and he begun to 


publiſh his purpoſe, and named Counſellors to be with his 
ws Highneſs, 
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Highneſs, by whoſe advice all things ſhould be done; his 
Majeſty's purpoſe being in truth, only at that time, that the 
Prince fe no farther Weſt than Brifto! ; and that ther, 
might no jealouſies ariſe from this Action (which every Body 
knew was ſo far from the King's former purpoſe; and it might 
be imagin'd, that his Highneſs would be tent to the Queen 
his Mother into France; which many unreaſonably appre- 
A Cecil hended) the King declared what Council he intended ſhould 
file” be about his Son, the Reputation of whom, he thought, 


$60 


the Prince 


ef Wales. would allay all jealoufies of that kind. He named the Duke 

of Richmond, the Earl of Southampton , the Lord Capel, the 

Lord Hopton, the Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, and appointed them © To meet frequently at the 

c Prince's Lodging, to conſider with his Highnels, what pre- 

ce parations ſhould be made for his Journey, and in what man- 

ce ner his Family ſhould be eſtabliſhed. There was one Per- 

ſon more, who of neceſſity was to wait on the Prince, the 

Earl of Berk-ſbire, his Governour; and then his Majeſty 

found what wrong Meaſures he had taken in the conferring 

that Truſt; and lamented his own error to thoſe he truſted ; 

but knew not how to prevent the Inconveniences that might 

enſue, unlels by applying two remedies, which were not na- 

tural, and might have been productive of as great Inconve- 

niences. The one was, to leſſen the Prince's Reverence, and 

Eſtcem for his Governour; which was very ſufficiently pro- 

vided for. The other, to leave the Governour without any 

more Authority, than every one of the Council had; and fo 

much leſs, as the Prince had a better eſteem of every one of 

Them, than he had of him: and fo left him without a Go- 

vernour, which would have been a little better, if he had been 

without the Earl of Berk-ſbite too. | | | 

Diviſons - Wu Ex the King was in this Melancholick poſture, it was 

ua great refreſkment, and ſome advantage to him, to hear that 

miniter. the diſorder the Parliament was in, was Superior to His. 

The Cauſe of all the Diſtractions in his Court, or Army; 

proceeded from the extreme poverty and neceſſity his Ma- 

jeſty was in; and a very moderate ſupply of Money would, in 

a2 Moment, have extinguiſhed all thoſe diſtempers. But all 

the Wealth of the Kingdom, for they were well nigh poſſeſ- 

ſed of all, could not prevent the ſame, and greater diſtractions 

and emulations, from breaking into the whole Government 

of the Parliament: for all the perſonal Animoſities imaginable 

broke out in their Councils, and in their Armies; and the 

Houſe of Peers found themſelves, upon the matter, excluded 

from all power, or credit, when they did not concur in all the 
demands which were made by the 3 


Txrar violent Party, which had at firſt cozen d the reſt 
into 
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his | jnto the War, and afterwards obſtructed all the Approaches 
the towards Peace, found now that they had finiſned as much of 
here their work, as the tools which they had wrought with, could 
zody || be a plied to; and what remain'd to be done, muſt be diſ- 
ght * by new Workmen. They had been long unſatisfied 
ucen | with the Earl of Eſſex, and He as much with Them; both 
pre- ¶ being more follicitous to ſuppreſs the other, than to deſtro 
ould the King. They bore the lots and diſhonour he had ſuſtain'd 


git, in Cornwal, very well; and would have been glad, that both | 
Juke He and his Army had been quite cut off, inſtead of being diſ- 


the folv'd; for moſt of his Officers and Soldiers, were corrupted 
f rhe ¶ in their Affections towards them; and deſired nothing but 
t the ¶ Peace: fo that they reſolv d never more to truſt, or employ 


pre- ¶ any of them. But that which troubled them more, was, that 


man- their belov'd Earl of Mancheſter, upon whom they depended 
Per- I as a fait Friend, by whom they might inſenſibly have diveſted 
L the che Earl of Eſſex of all inconvenient Authority in the Army, 


jeſty appear d now as unapplicable to their purpoſes as the other; 


rring and there was a breach fallen out between Him and Oliver 
ſted ; ¶ Cromwell, which was irreconcilable, and had brought ſome 
night Counſels upon the Stage, before they were ripe. 
t na- CR ou WEIT accuſed the Earl of Mancheſter, © Of having 
Dnve- ¶ K betray d the Parliament out of Cowardice; for that he 
, and I « might, at the King's laſt being at Newbury, when he drew 
pro- © off his Cannon, very eaſily have Defeated his whole Army, 
t any ¶ if he would have permitted it to have been engaged: that 


ne of ¶ done; and defir'd him that he would give him leave, with 
*his own Brigade of Horſe, to Charge the King's Army in 
their Retreat; and the Earl, with the reſt of his Army, 
* might look on, and do as he ſhould think fit; but that the 


t was “ Earl had, notwithſtanding all importunity us'd by him and 

, that *other Officers, poſitively and obſtinately refuſed to permit 
His. W©him ; giving no other reaſon, but that, he ſaid, if they did 
rmy ; W©engage, and overthrow the King's Army, the King would 
Ma- always have another Army to keep up the War; but if that 
Id, 1 Army which he Commanded, ſhould be overthrown, be- 
ut 2 


«fore the other under the Earl of Eſſex ſhou!d be reinforced, 


tions ebe all Rebels, and Traytors, and executed and fortcite1 by 
ment N“ the Law. ZI 
nable T x 1s pronunciation what the Law would do againſt them, 

d the Nwas very heavily taken by the Parliament, as if the Earl be- 
r liev'd the Law to be againſt them, after ſo many Declara- 

ll rhe 


tions made by them, That the Law was on their fide, and 
that the King's Arms were taken up againſt the Law. The 


«ſhould 


he went to him, and ſhew'd him evidently how it might be 


*there would be an end of their | naman and they ſhould 


arl confeſſed He had uſed words to that effect, that they 
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to which Cromwell preſently replicd, © My Lord, 
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* ſhould be treated as Traytors, if their Army was defeated, 
ehen he did not approve the advice that was given by the 


*Licutenant General; which would have expoſed the Army 
te to greater hazard, than he thought ſeaſonable in that Con- 


c juncture, in the middle of the Winter, to expole it to. 


He then recriminated Cromw-:ll, ** That, at another time Crom- 
* well diſcourling freely with him of the State of the King- 
e dom, and propoling ſomewhat to be done, the Earl had 
Anſwer d, © That the Parliament would never approve it; 

i you will 
* ſtick firm to honeſt Men, you ſhall find your ſelf in the 
* head of an Army that ſball give the Law to King and Par- 
ce ljament; which diſcourſe, he ſaid, made great impreſſion 


in him; for he knew the Lieutenant General to be a Man 


* of very deep deſigns; and therefore he was the more care- 


cc ful to 3 an Army, which he yet thought was very 


ce faithful to the Parliament. 8 
Tu is diſcourſe ſtartled thoſe who had always an avetſion 
to Cromwell, and had oblerv'd the fierceneſs of his Nature, 


and the Language he commonly uſed when there was any 


voidably have made ſome diſcoveries they were not yet ready 
to prodi 


mented t 


made more ſubdiviſions; and new terms and diſtinctions were 


Parliament. 


mention of Peace; fo that they deſit d that this matter might 


be throughly examin d, and brought to Judgment. But the 


other ſide put all obſtructions in the way, and rather choſe 


to loſe the advantage they had againſt the Earl of Mancheſter, 


than to have the other matter examin'd ; which would una- 


uce. However the Animoſities encreaſed, and the 
Parties appear'd barefaced againſt each other; which aug- 

44 diſtractions, and divided the City as well as the 
Parliament; and new opinions ſtarted up in Religion; which 


brought into diſcourſe; and Fanaticks were now firſt brought 
into appellation : which kind of confuſions exceedingly diſ- 
poſed Men of any ſober underſtanding, to wiſh for Peace; 
though none knew how to bring the mention of it into the 


T 1 Scotiſb Commiſſioners were as jealous, and as unſatiſ- 


fied as any other Party; and found, ſince the Battle of Tork, 


neither their Army, nor themſelves ſo much conſider d, as 


before; nor conditions perform'd towards them with any 
punctuality. They had long had jealouſy of Cromwell, and 
$ Henry Vane, and all that Party; which they ſaw encreaſed 
every day; and grew powerful in the Parliament, in the 
Council, and in the City. Their ſacred Vow and Covenant 
was mention d with leſs reverence, and reſpect, and the In- 


dependents, which comprehended many Sects in Religion, 
ſpake publickly againſt it; of which Party Cromwell and Vane | 


were | 
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were the Leaders; with very many of their Clergy Mcn, who 
were the moſt Popular Preachers, and in the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines had great Authority: ſo that the Scots plainly perceiv'd, 
that though they had gone as far towards the deſtruction of 
the Church of England, as they defir'd, they ſhould never be 
able to eſtabliſh their Presbyterian Government; without 
which they ſhould loſe all their Credit in their own Country, 
and all their Intereſt in England. They diſcern'd likewiſe, 
that there was a purpoſe, if that Party prevyail'd, to change 
the whole Frame of the Government, as well Civil as Eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and to reduce the Monarchy to a Republick ; which 
was as far from the end and purpoſe of that Nation, as to re- 


ſtore Epiſcopacy. So that they ſaw no way to prevent the 


Miſchief and Confuſion that would fall out, but by a Peace; 
which they begun heartily to wiſh, and to conſpire with thoſe 
of that Party which moſt defir'd to bring it to paſs ; but how 
to ſer a Treaty on foot, they knew nor. 
Tu E Houle of Peers, three or four Men excepted, wiſhed 
it; but had no power to compaſs ir. In the Houſe of Com- 
mons, there were enough who would have been very glad of 
it, but had not the Courage to propoſe it. They who had 
an inward averſion from it, and were rcfolv'd to prevent it 


believe, That they would accept of a Propoſition for a Treaty, 
*if the King deſir d it; but that it would be diſhonourable, 
e and of very pernicious conſequence to the Nation, if the 
te Parliament firſt propos d it. So that it ſeem'd evident, 


that if any of the Party which did in truth deſire Peace, ſhould 


propoſe it to the Parliament, it would be rejected; and re- 
jected upon the 
their hearts pray d for it. 3 
Tu y tried their old Friends of the City, who had ferv'd 
their Turns ſo often, and ſet ſome of them to get hands to 
a Petition, by which the Parliament ſhould be mov d, To 
c ſend to the King to treat of Peace. But the deſign was no 


by all poſſible means, wrouglit upon many of the other to 


int of Honour, by many of thoſe who in 


ſooner known, but others of an oppoſite Party were appointed | 


to ſer a counter Petition on foot, by which they ſhould © Diſ- 


*claim any Conſent to, or Approbation of the other Petition, 
te not that they did not defire Peace, as much as their Neigh- 


bours (no body was yet arriv'd at the impudence to profeſs 
_ againſt Peace) © But that they would not preſume to move 


«the Parliament in it, becauſe they knew, their Wiſdom knew 
* beſt the way to obtain it, and would do what was neceſſary 
«and fit rowards it; to which they wholly left it. 
Tarts Petition found more Countenance among the Ma- 
=, the Mayor, and Aldermen ; St Henry Vane having 
liligently provided, that Men of his own Principles and In- 
Vol. II. Part 2. — ” +. clinations, 
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clinations, ſhould be brought into the Government of the 
City; of which he ſaw they ſhould always have great need, 
even in order to keep the Parliament well diſpoſed, So that 
they who did in truth deſire any reaſonable Peace, found the 
way to it ſo difficult, and that it was impoſſible to prevail 
with the two Houſes to propoſe it to the King, that they 
reſolv'd, ©It could only riſe from his Majeſty ; and to that 
e purpoſe they ſhould all labour with their ſeveral Friends at 


* Oxford, to incline the King to ſend a Meſſage to the Par- 


*ljament, to offer a Treaty of Peace in 1 where the 
* ſhould appoint; and then they would all run the — 
chazard before it ſhould be rejected. 

Tur Independent Party (for under that Style and Appel- 
lation they now acted, and own'd themſelves) which fear d 
and abhorr'd all Motions towards Peace, were in as great 
ſtreights as the other, how to carry on their deſigns. They 
were relolv'd to have no more to do with either of their 
Generals, but how to lay them aſide, was the difficulty; elpe- 
_ cially the Earl of Eſſex, who had been fo entirely their Foun- 
der, that they ow'd not more to the Power and Reputation 
of Parliament, than to his ſole Name, and Credit: the being 
able to raiſe an Army, and conducting it to Fight againſt 
the King was purely due to Him, and the effect of his Power. 
And now to put ſuch an Affront upon him, and to think of 
another General muſt appear the higheſt Ingratitude, and 
might provoke the Army it ſelf, where he was ſtill exceed- 
ingly below d; and to continue him in that Truſt, was to be- 
tray their own Deſigns, and to render them impracticable. 
Therefore, till they could find ſome expedient to explicate 
and difintangle themſelves out of this Labyrinth, they made 
no advance towards the Recruiting or ſupplying their Armies, 
nor to provide for any Winter Expedition; only they ſent 
Waller out, with ſuch Troops towards the Welt, as they cared 
not for, and reſoly'd to uſe their Service no more. 5 

Tus knew not how to propoſe the great Alterations, 
they intended, to the Parliament; and of all Men, the Scotiſb 
Commiſſioners were not to be truſted. In the end, they re- 
ſolv'd to purſue the Method in which they had been hitheto 
{o cen and to prepare and ripen things in the Church, 
that they might afterwards in due time grow to maturity in 
the Parliament. They agreed therefore in the Houſes (and 
in thoſe Combinations they were always unanimous) © Thar 
«they would have a Solemn Faſt-Day, in which they would 
e ſeek God (which was the new Phraſe they brought from 
Scotland with their Covenant) and deſire his Affiſtance, to 
lead them our of the perplexities they were in: and they 
did as readily agree in the nomination of the Preachers, who 

were 
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were to perform that Exerciſe, and who were more Truſted 
in the deepeſt Deſigns, than moſt of thoſe who named them 
were: for there was now a Schiſm, among their Clergy, as 
well as the Laity; and the Independents were the Bolder, and 
more Political Men. 


Wu the Faſt-Day came (which was obſerv'd for cight 


or ten hours together in the Churches) the Preachers pray'd 


« The Parliament might be inſpired with thoſe thoughts, as 
te might contribute to their Honour and Reputation; and 
* that they might preſerve that opinion the Nation had of 
ce their Honeſty oe Integrity, and be without any Selfiſh 
et ends, or ſeeking their own Benefit and Advantage. After 
this preparation by their Prayers, the Preachers, lettheir Texts 


*« Counſels, when there was no Union in their Hearts: That 


e the Parliament lay under many reproaches, not only among 
te their Enemies, but with their beſt Friends; who were the 
more out of countenance, becauſe they found that the Aſper- 


3 | 


be what they would, told them very plainly, „That it was 
no wonder there was ſuch Diviſion among them in their 


* ſions and Imputations which their Enemies had laid upon 


ce them, were fo well grounded, that they could not wipe 


*rhem off: That there was as great Pride, as great Ambition, 


*as many private Ends, and as little Zeal and Aﬀection for 


te the Publick, as they had ever imputed to the Court: That, 
_ «whilſt they b e at the Publick coſt, and out of the 


e Purſes of the poor People, to make a general Reformation, 
te their chief care was to grow great and rich Themſelves ; 
te and that both the City and Kingdom took notice, with 
ce great anxiety of Mind, that all the Offices of the Army, and 
& 411 the profitable Offices of the Kingdom, were in the hands 

— of the two Houſes of Parliament; who, 
* whilſt the Nation grew poor, as it muſt needs do under 


© ſuch inſupportable Taxes, grew very rich; and would, in 


* 2 ſhort time, get all the Money of the Kingdom into their 


te hands; and that it could not reaſonably be expected, that 


e ſuch Men, who got ſo much, and enriched Themſelves to 
ce that degree, by the continuance of the War, would heartily 
*purſue thoſe ways which would put an end to it; the end 
* whereof muſt put an end to their exorbitant Profit. When 
they had exaggerated theſe reproaches, as pathetically as they 
could, and the ſenſe the People generally had of the cor- 
ruption of it, even to a deſpair of ever ſeeing an end of the 
Calamities they ſuſtain d, or having any proſpect of that Re- 


formation in Church and State, which they had ſo often and 


ſo ſolemnly promiſed to effect, they fell again to their Pray- 


ers, © That God would take. his own Work into his hand; 
C and if the inſtruments he had already imploy'd, were not 
i ß 
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ce worthy to bring ſo glorious a Deſign to a concluſion, that 
He would inſpire others more fit, who might perfect what 
* was begun, and bring the Trouble of the Nation to a God- 
«ly period. 
After « faſt Wu x the two Houſes met together, the next day after 
dum, theſe devout Animadverſions, there was another Spirit a 
well pro- pear'd in the looks of many of them. S* Henry Vane told 
Mn d them, © If ever God had appear d to them, it was in the exer- 
dance, ( ciſe of Yeſterday ; and that it appear'd, it proceeded from 
„God, becauſe (as he was credibly inform'd by many, who 
ce had been Auditors in other Congregations) the ſame lamen- 
* tations, and diſcourſes, had been made in all other Churches, 
* 25 the Godly Preachers had made before Them; which 
*could 1 proceed only from the immediate Spirit of 
* God. He repeated ſome things which had been ſaid, upon 
which he was beſt prepar'd to enlarge; and beſought them 
*to remember their obligations to God, and to their Coun- 
«try; and that they would free themſelves from thoſe juſt 
© reproaches ; which they could do no otherwiſe, than by 
« deyeſting themſelves of all Offices, and Charges, that might 
* bring in the lcaſt advantage and profit to themſelves; by 
< which only they could make it appear, that they were pu- 
e blick-hearted Men; and as they pay all Taxes and Im- 
e poſitions with the reſt of the Nation, ſo they gave up all 
te their time to their Country's Service, without any reward 
* or gratuity. 3 
He told them, © That the Reflections of Yeſterday, none 
« of which had ever enter d upon his Spirit before, had rais d 
© another Reflection in him than had been mention d; which 
* was, that it had been often taken notice of, and objected 
te hy the King himſelf, that the Numbers of the Members of 
te Parliament, who fat in either Houſe, were too few to give 
© reputation to Acts of ſo great Moment, as were tranſacted 
ee in their Councils; which though it was no fault of theirs, 
te who kept their proper Stations, but of thoſe who had de- 
te ſerted their places, and their truſts, by being abſent from 
*the Parliament; yet that, in truth, there were too man 
te abſent, though in the Service of the Houſe, and by Their 
te appointment; and if all the Members were obliged to at- 
te tend the Service of the Parliament, in the Parliament, it 
ee would bring great reputation to their Numbers, and the 
e People would pay more reverence, and yield a fuller obe- 
e dience to their Commands: and then concluded, © That he 
* was ready to accuſe himſelf for one of thoſe who gain d 
*by an Office he had; and though he was poſſeſſed of it be- 
«fore the beginning of the Troubles, and ow'd it not to the 
«fayour of the Parliament (for he had been joyn'd with 
Sr Wil- 
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Sr William Ruſſel in the Treaſurer- ſhip of the Navy by the 
King's Grant)“ Vet he was ready to lay it down, to be diſ- 
* poſed of by the Parliament; and wiſh'd that the profits there- 
© of might be applied towards the ſupport of the War. 

Waen the Ice was thus broke, Oliver Cromawell, who had 
not yet arriv'd at the faculty of Speaking with decency and 
temper, commended the Preachers © For having dealt plainly 
«and impartially, and told them of their faults, which they 
had been fo unwilling to hear of: that there were many 


{ Erhings, upon which he had never reflected before, yet upon 


© revolving what had been ſaid, he could not but confeſs, 


c that all was very true; and till there were a perfect refor- 


«mation in thoſe particulars which had been recommended 
te to them, nothing would proſper that they took in hand: that 
«the Parliament had done very wiſely, in the entrance into 


e the War, to engage many Members of their own in the moſt 


e dangerous parts of it, that the Nation might ſee that the 

* did not intend to Embark them in perils of War, whilit 
< themſelves fare ſecurely at home out of Gun-ſhot, but would 
ce march with them where the danger moſt threaten'd ; and 
* thoſe Honourable Perſons, who had expoſed themſelves this 
e way, had merited ſo much of their Country, that their me- 
t mories ſhould be held in perpetual veneration; and what- 
ce ſoever ſhould be well done after them, would be always im- 


E puted to their Example: But, that God had fo bleſſed their 


« Army, that there had grown up with it, and under it, very 


e many excellent Officers, who were fitter for much greater 


« Charges than they were now poſſeſſed of; and deſir d them 
* not to be terrify d with an imagination, that if the higheſt 
Offices were vacant, they ſhould not be able to put as fit 


Men into them; for, beſides that it was not good to put ſo 


© much truſt in any Arm of Fleſh, as to think ſuch a Cauſe as 
This depended upon any one Man, he did take upon him 
*to afſure them, that they had Officers in their Army, who 
«were fit to be Generals in any Enterpriſe in Chriſtendom. 
HE faid He thought nothing ſo neceſſary as to purge, 


«and vindicate the Parliament, from the partiality towards 


te their own Members; and made a proffer to lay down his 
* Commiſſion of Command in the Army; and Jefir'd, «That 
*an Ordinance might be prepar'd by which it might be made 
* unlawful, for any Member of either Houſe of Parliament, 
te to hold any Office or Command in the Army, or any Place 
te or Employment in the State; and fo concluded with an 
enlargement upon © The Vices, and Corruptions which were 
«gotten into the Army; the prophaneneſs, and impiery, and 
te abſence of all Religion; the drinking and gaming, and all 
* manner of Licenſe, and Lazineſs; and faid plainly, that till 

FFC «the 
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ce the whole Army were new Modell'd, and Govern'd under 


*a ſtricter Diſcipline, they muſt not expect any notable Suc- 
te ceſs in any thing they went about. 


T x 1s Debate ended in appointing a Committee, To * ai f 
T 


*pare an Ordinance for the Excluſion of all Members from 
*rhe Truſts aforeſaid ; which took up much Debate, and 
depended very long before it was brought to a concluſton ; 
and in the end was call'd the Self-denying Ordinance; the dri- 
ving on of which, exceedingly encreaſed the inclination of the 
other Party to Peace; which they did now foreſee would only 
prevent their own ruines, in that of the Kingdom. 


ADvice came from ſo many ſeveral hands to Oxford, that 


the King ſhould ſend a Meſſage to the Houſes for Peace, with 
an Aſſurance that it would not be rejected, that his Majeſty 
(who {till apprehended as great a diviſion among his own 
Friends upon the Conditions of Peace, out of the univerſal 
wearineſs of the War, as he diſcern'd there was among his 
Enemies upon the Emulation in Command, or differences in 
Religion) cnter'd upon the conſideration how to bring it to 
| paſs. The Members of Parliament were till fitting at Ox- 
ford: but they at London, who were moſt deſirous of Peace, 


had given warning to avoid that Rock; and that their Names 


ſhould never be mention'd; which would have procured an 
Union between the moſt irreconcileable Parties, in throwing 
out ſuch Overtures. On the other fide the ſending a bare 
Meſſage, by a Trumpet, was not probably like to produce 
any other Effect, than an inſolent Anſwer in the ſame way 
5 no Anſwer at all, as his two or three laſt Meſſages had 
one. 5 2 
IN concluſion, the King reſoly'd that there ſhould be a ſhort 
Meſſage drawn; in which, The continuance of the War, 
te and the miſchiefs it brought upon the Kingdom, ſhould be 
Le lamented: and his deſire expreſs'd, that ſome reaſonable 
Conditions of Peace might be thought upon; aſſuring them 
that his Majeſty would be willing to conſent to any thing, 
ce that could conſiſt with his Conſcience and Honour. He 
reſolv d, that he would ſend this Meſſage by ſome Perſons of 
Condition; who might, upon conference with their Friends, 
be able to make ſome impreſſion; ar leaſt diſcover what might 
be reaſonably expected. And if the Parliament ſhould re- 
fuſe to grant a Safe Conduct for ſuch Meſſengers, it might 
well be preſum'd, what reception the Meſſage it ſelf was like 
to find. The Perſons he reſolv'd to fend, were the Duke of 
Richmond, and the Earl of Southampton ; both of unblemiſh'd 
Honour, and of general Reputation in the Kingdom. So a 


Trumpet was ſent to the Earl of Eſſex for a Safe Guard, or 
Pals, to thoſe two Lords; to the end they might deliver a a 
| ba | Meſlage : 


o 
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Meſſage from the King to the two Houſes concerning a Treaty 
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of Peace. To which the Earl of Efex only anſwer'd, © That 


* he would acquaint the Houſes with it, and return their An- 
ce ſwer; and fo diſmiſſed the Trumpet. 
Tut King had now done his part; and the reſt was to be 
ge" there. They who were refolv'd never to admit a 
eace, though they could not ſtill prevent a Treaty, thought 
they had advantage enough to object againſt this unuſual Meſ- 
ſage: If the Meſſage it (elf had been ſent, they might have 


*judged, whether it had been like to be attended with good 
| © Succels, and ſo might have accepted a Treaty, if they had 


*approv'd of it; but this ſending of Meflengers before they 
*knew what they would bring, was an invention to begin a 
© Treaty before they admitted it; and to fend Enemies into 
*their Quarters, with Authority to ſcatter their Poyſon a- 
broad: and therefore, with great paſſion, they preſſed, 
That no ſuch Paſs ſhould be fent. On the other hand it 
was, with equal Paſſion, alledged, That the refuſal of the Safe 
Conduct was a total rejection of Peace, before they under- 
* ſtood upon what terms it would be offer d; which the Peo- 


| ple would take very ill from them; and conclude, that the 


“War muſt continue for ever; they therefore wiſh'd that 
© a Safe Guard might be ſent without delay, and that they 
* would have a better opinion of their Friends, than to ima- 


e gine that the Preſence, or Power of two Men how con- 


ce ſiderable ſoever, would be able to corrupt, or pervert their 
*AﬀeRions from the Parliament. | 

In this opinion the Scotiſh Commiſſioners likewiſe con- 
curr'd; ſo that the other Party found it neceſſary to conſent, 
and the Safe Conduct, after many Debates, was ſent accord- 
ingly. But that they might not ſeem to their Friends abroad, 


to be overpower d; they revenged themſelves in purſuing t 


_— of their Self-denying Ordinance with great vehemence ; 


1 becauſe the effect of that was manifeſtly that they ſhould 
be without a General, it was already propoled, © That 8 Tho- 
* 4s Fairfax (who had behaved himſelf fo ſignally in their 


Sir Thomag 


Fairfax is 
propoſed iu 


Service, in the Defeat of Colonel Bellaſis, and taking him te Houſe of 


Priſoner, which gave them their firſt footing in Tork ſbire, 


Commons to 
be mad- 


from their being ſhut up and Beſieged in Hull; in the over- their Ce. 


throw of the Lord Byron, and taking all the Iriſh Regiments; 
and laſtly in the late Battle at Jork, where he had turn the 
fortune of the day, when the Scots Army was Routed and 


their General Fled) might now be made their General; for 


which Oliver Cromwell aſſured them he was very equal. In 


neral. 


the diſcourſes agen this Subject (which found all oppoſition) 
c 


as the Service of the Earl of Eſſex was much magnified, and 
his merit extoll'd, by thoſe who deſired to have no other 
O04: -: Gencral, 
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General, ſo it was undervalued, and depreſſed, with ſome 
bitterneſs and contumely, by thoſe who believ'd that all they 
could do would be to no purpoſe, if He were not totally ex- 
cluded from any Power. 


Ne Duke of ABOUT the beginning of December, the Duke of Richmond 


Richmond 
Aud the Earl 


and the Earl of Southampton, upon their Paſs, went from Ox- 


efsoutham- ford to London; where they were adviſed not to go much 


pron ſent 79 
London 


abroad, leſt the People ſhould be apt to do them injury; and 


with a Me: very few had the Courage to come to them, except with 


ſage for 4 
Tre. 


The Houſes 


great privacy. Only the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, as Men in 
Soveraign Authority, and Independent upon the Parliament, 


made no ſcruple of viſiting them, and being viſited by them. 

00 not preſently agree upon the manner of their 
reception, how they ſhould deliver their Meſſage; in which 
there had been before no difficulty, whilſt the War was car- 
ried on only by the Authority of the Parliament. Heretofore 


the Meſſage being deliver'd to either Houſe, was quickly 


communicated to the other; but now the Scoriſh Commil- 
ſioners made a third Eſtate, and the Meſſage was directed to 
Them as well as to the Houſes. In the end it was refolv'd, 
* That there ſhould be a Conference between the two Houſes 
ein the Painted Chamber; at which the Scotiſh Commiſhoners 
te ſhould be preſent, and fit on one fide of the Table; and that 
te the upper end of it ſhould be kept for the King's Meſſen- 


gers: Where there was a Seat provided for them, all the reſt 


being bare, and expecting that They would be fo too: for 


though the Lords uſed to be cover'd whilft the Commons 
were bare, yet the Commons would not be bare before the 
Scotiſh Commiſſioners ; and ſo none were cover'd. But aſ- 
ſoon as the rwo Lords came thither, they cover'd, to the 
trouble of the other; bur, being preſently to ſpeak, they were 


quickly freed from that Eye: ſore. 


Tu two Lords uſed very few words, in letting them 


know the King's great Inclinations to Peace; and deliver'd 


and read their Meſſage to that purpoſe; which was receiv'd 


by the Lords without any other expreſſions than © That they 


* ſhould report it to the Houſes; and fo the meeting broke 


up: and then many of the Lords, and ſome of the Commons, 
paſſed ſome Compliments and Ceremony to the two Lords, 
according to the acquaintance they had with them, and found 


opportunities to ſee them in private, or to ſend Confiding Per- 


| ſons to them. By which means, they found there were great 


Diviſions among them, and upon Points that would admit no 


reconciliation: and therefore they believ d that there would 


be a Treaty of Peace; but they could not make any ſuch 
gucts of the Moderation of the Conditions of the Peace, as 
io conclude that it could be with effet. For they that moſt 


delir'd 
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deſir d the Peace, and would have been glad to have had it 
upon any terms, durſt not own that they wiſh'd it, but upon 


the higheſt terms of Honour, and Security for the Parliament; 


which could neither be Secure, nor Honourable for the King. 
They diſcover'd, that they who did heartily wiſh the Peace, 
did intend to promote a Treaty between Perſons named by 
the King and Perſons named by the Parliament, to meet at 
ſome third Place, and not to ſend Commithoners to Oxford, 
to Treat with the King himſelf; which they bad already 
found to be ineffectual, and not more likely now to produce 
a better end: Whereas they did believe, or ſeem'd to —— 
that how unreaſonable ſoever the Pcopotitions ſhould be, upon 
which they Treated, they would, by yielding to ſome things, 
when they refuſed others, ſooner prevail with the Houles to 
mollify their demands, than at firſt to reform them. 

Tn1s Method was not ungrateful to the two Lords; who 
had the ſame conceptions, that, if ſober Men were named for 
Commiſſioners, ſomewhat would reſult from the freedom of 
their Communication. And the Duke of Richmond ſent his 
Secretary Web expreſsly to Oxford, to know the King's _ 
ſure, © Whether, if a third Place were propoſed for Com- 
* miſſioners on both ſides to meet, they ſhould conſent to it? 
Which his Majeſty (though he had no mind to truſt others, 


but where himſelf was preſent) was perſwaded to approve. 
But all this was but diſcourſe, and private wiſhes: for it was 


never brought into Debate; and it was told them very plainly, 
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That, as long as they ſtaid in Town, the Houſes would never 


| *fo much as confer upon tlie Subject of their Meſſage; be- 


*cauſe they found it would be matter of great Debate, and 
25 you much time; during which they did not deſire their 


Company, nor to be troubled with their Infuſions. And 


therefore, aſſoon as they had receiv'd the King's Meſſage, 
they proceeded upon their Trial of the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 


terbury before both Houſes of Parliament, upon an Impeach- 


ment of High Treaſon, reſolving likewiſe to give that evi- 


dence to the People, of what inclination they had to make a 


Peace with the King. The two Lords, obſerving this affected 


delay in the buſineſs they were ſent about, and being adviſed 


by their Friends not to ſtay longer, but to expect the deter- 
mination to be ſent to Oxford, return'd to the King, with 
ſome confidence that a Treaty would be conſented to; and 
that it would be at ſome third Place, and not at Oxford, and 
leſs at London, by Commiſſioners which ſhould he agreed on 
by both ſides. Bur they brought an expreſs deſire, and even 
a condition to the King, from all thoſe with whom they had 
conferr'd, and who were the chief Perſons who advanccd the 
Treaty, * That, if that which they labour'd for, ſhould be 

yielded 
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«yielded to by the Parliament, his Majeſty would not Name 
«a Perſon (whom they mention d to the King) © For one of 
* his Commiſſioners; for that he was fo odious, that they 
te would abſolutely decline the Treaty, before they would 
te admit Him to be one of the Treaters. 


The Trial of I was, as is {aid before, a very {ad Omen to the Treaty, 


the Arch- 
BID of 
Canter- 


bury, 


that, after they had receiv d the King's Meſſage by thoſe No- 
ble Lords, and before they return'd any Anſwer to it, they 
3 in the Trial of the Arch- Biſnop of Canterbury ; who 

ad lain Priſoner in the Tower, from the beginning of the 
Parliament, about four years, without any proſecution till 
this time. Now they brought him to the barrs of both 
Houſes; charging him with ſeveral Articles of High Trea- 
ſon; which, if all that was alledged againſt him, had been 


true, could not have made him guilty of Treaſon. They 


accuſed him, Of a deſign to bring in Popery, and of having 


«correſpondence with-the Pope, and ſuch like particulars, as 


the Conſciences of his greateſt Enemies abſolv d him from. 


No Man was a greater, or abler Enemy to Popery; No Man 


a more reſolute and devout Son of the Church of England. 
He was proſecuted by Lawyers, aſſign d to that purpoſe, out 
of thoſe, who from their own Antipathy to the Church and 
Biſhops, or from ſome diſobligations receiv'd from him, were 
ſure to bring Paſſion, Animolity, and Malice enough of their 
own; what evidence ſoever they had from others. And they 
did treat him with all the rudeneſs, reproach, and barbarity 
imaginable; with which his Judges were not diſpleaſed. 

H x defended himſelf with great and undaunted Courage, 
and leſs Paſſion than was expected from his Conſtitution ; an- 
ſwer d all their objections with clearneſs, and irrifiſtible rea- 


| fon; and convinced all impartial Men of his Integrity, and 


his deteſtation of all Treaſonable Intentions. So that though 
few excellent Men have ever had fewer Friends to their Per- 
ſons, yet all reaſonable Men abſoly'd him from any foul Crime 
that the Law could take notice of, and puniſh. However, 


when They had faid all they could againſt Him, and he all 


He it con- 
demn'd by 
an Ordi- 


Nance. 


for himſelf that need to be ſaid, and no ſuch Crime appearing, 
as the Lords, as the Supreme Court of Judicatory, would take 
upon them to judge him to be worthy of death; they reſorted 
to their Legiſlative Power, and by Ordinance of Parliament, 
as they call'd it, that is by a determination of thoſe Members 


uho fate in the Houſes (whereof in the Houſe of Peers there 


were not above twelve) they appointed him to be put to 
death as guilty of High Treaſon. The firſt time the two 
of Parliament had ever aſſumed that Juriſdi&ion, or that ever 
Ordinance had been made to ſuch a purpoſe; nor could any 
Rebellion be more againſt the Law, than that Murderons Act. 
Wues 


uſes 


* 
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f Wu the firſt mention was made of their monſtrous 
purpoſe, of bringing the Arch-Biſhop to a Trial for his Life, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had always a great 


Reverence and Affection for him, had ſpoken to the King of 
ic, and propoſed to him, © That in all events, there might be 
4 Pardon prepared, and ſent to him, under the great Scal 
*of England; to the end, if they proceeded againſt him in 


d *any form of Law, he might plead the King's Pardon; which 
0 muſt be allow'd by all who pretended to be govern'd by 
11 *the Law; but if they proceeded in a Martial, or any other 
* te extraordinary way, without any form of Law, his Ma- 
e jeſty ſhould declare his Juſtice and Affection to an old 
faithful Servant, whom he much eſteem'd, in having done 
*all towards his preſervation that was in his Power to do. 
4 The King was wonderfully pleaſed with the Propoſition; and 
took from thence occaſiofi ro commend the Piety and Virtue 

of the Arch-Biſhop, with extraordinary Affection; and com- 


manded the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to cauſe the Par- 
don to be prepared, and his Majeſty would Sign and Seal it 
with all poſſible ſecrecy; which at that time was neceſſary. 
Whereupon the Chancellor ſent for St Thomas Gardiner the 
King's Sollicitor, and told him the King's pleaſure; upon 
which he preſently drew the Pardon, which was Sign'd and 
Seal'd = the Great Seal of England, and carefully ſent, and 
deliver'd into the Arch-Biſhop's own hand, before he was 
brought to his Trial, who receiy'd it with great joy, as it 
was a Teſtimony of the King's gracions Affection to him, 
and care of him, without any opinion that they who endea- 
vour d to take away the King's Life, would preſcrve His by 
his Majeſty's Authority. 9 
Wu the Arch-Biſhop's Council had peruſed the Par- 
don, and conſider d that all poſſible Exceptions would be 
taken to it, though they ſhould not reject it, they found, that 
the Impeachment was not ſo diſtinctly ſet down in the Pardon 
as it ought to be; which could not be helped at Oxford, be- 
cauſe they had no Copy of it; and therefore had ſupplied ir 
with all thoſe general expreſſions, as, in any Court of Law, 
would make the Pardon valid againſt any exceptions the King's 
own Council could make againſt it. Hereupon, the Arch- 
Biſhop had, by the ſame Meſſenger, return'd the Pardon again \ 
to the Chancellor, with ſuch directions, and copies as were , 
Ay ; upon which it was perfected accordingly, and de- 
lirer d ſafely again to him, and was in his hands during the 
| whole time of his Trial. So when his Trial was over, and 
the Ordinance paſſed for his Execution, and He called and 
ask'd, according to cuſtom in Criminal proccedings, © What 
che could ſay more, why he ſhould not ſuffer death? He told 


them, 
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them, That he had the King's gracious Pardon, which he 


5 and tender'd to them, and defir'd that it might 
* be allow'd. Whercupon he was {ent to the Tower, and 


the Pardon read in both Houſes; where, without any long 


The .Arch- 
Bi op be- 
beaded. 


Debate, it was declar'd © To be of no effe&, and that the 
*King could not Pardon a Judgment of Parliament. And 


ſo, without troubling themſelves farther, they gave order for 


his Beheading; which he underwent with all Chriſtian Cou- 
rage and Magnanimity, to the Admiration of the Beholders, 
and Confuſion of his Enemies, Much hath been ſaid of the 
Perſon of this great Prelate before, of his great Endowments, 
and natural Infirmities, to which ſhall be added no more in 
this place (his memory deſerving a particular celebration) 
than that his Learning, Piety, and Virtue, have becn attain'd 
by very few, and the greateſt of his Infirmities are common 


to all, even to the beſt Men. 


WHzx they had diſpatched this important Work, and 
thereby receiv'd a new inſtance of the good Affection and 
Courage of their Friends, and involv'd the two Houſes in 
freſh guilt and obloquy (for too many concurr'd in it, with- 
out conſidering the heinouſneſs of it, and only to keep their 
Credit clear and entire, whereby they might with the more 
Authority advance the Peace that was deſir d) they now enter 


upon the Debate, What Anſwer they ſhould ſend the King, 
( concerning a Treaty for Peace. They who defir'd to ad- 


vance it, hoped thereby to put an end to all the deſigns of new 
modelling the Army, and to prevent the encreaſe of thoſe 
Factions in Religion, which every day broke out among them, 


to the notorious Scandal of Chriſtianity. They who had no 


mind to a Treaty, becauſe they had Minds averſe from all 
thoughts of Peace, diſcern'd plainly, that they ſhould not be 
able to finiſh their deſign upon the Army, and ſet many other 
deviccs on foot, which — contribute to theis convenience, 
until this longed-for Treaty were at an end, and therefore 


they all agreed to give ſome concluſion to it; and reſolv d 


that there ſhould be a Treaty, and upon the Method that ſhould 
be obſerv d in the conducting it; from which they who ſhould 


be employ'd by them, ſhould not recede or be diverted. 


Ne two 


Houſes agree 


t 4 Treaty 
at Ux- 
bridge. 


T x tx they nominated ſixteen Commiſſioners for the two 
Houſes, and fr for the Parliament of Scotland, and named 
Uxbridge for the place where the Treaty ſhould be ; which 
Treaty ſhould be limited ro be finiſh'd within twenty days 
from the time when it ſhould begin. 
U yo this Concluſion, they lent their Anſwer to the Meſ- 
fage they had receiv'd from the King by a Trumpet, in a Let- 


ter from their General to the King's General ; in which they 


inform'd his Majeſty, © That out of their paſſionate defire of 


© Peace, 
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« Peace, they had agreed to his Propoſitions for a Treaty; 
te and that they had aſſign d Uxbridge for the place where it 
ce ſhould be; and had appointed the Earl of Northumberland, 
ce the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Salisbury, and the Earl of 
te Denbigh, of the Houſe of Peers; and of the Commons, 
e the Lord Wainman, M* Pierpoint, M* Hollis, Mr Saint-Fobn, 
(whom. they call'd the King's Sollicitor General) St Harry 
«Vane the younger, M. Whitlock, M Crew, and Mr Prideaux ; 


«and for the Kingdom of Scotland, the Lord Lowden, Chan- 


*cellor of Scotland, the Lord Maitland ( who, by the death 


of his Father, became Earl of Lautherdale by the time of the 


Treaty) © S* Charles Erskin, and one Mr Barclay to be their 


 * Commiſſioners ; together with M Alexander Henderſon, in 


te matters only which relate to the Church; to Treat upon 
© the particulars they had entruſted them with, with ſuch Per- 
te ſons, as his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe ro Nominate; for all 
e whom a ſafe Conduct ſhould be ſent, aſſoon as his Majeſty 
© had named them; as they defir'd his Majeſty's ſafe Conduct 
«for the Perſons nam'd by them: to none of which the King 
took any exception, but ſign d their Paſs; and ſent word to 
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the Houſes, That he een Ne the Treaty, and the Place, m. Ke 
te and that he had nominated, as Commiſſiones for Him, the . 


e Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
e Southampton, the Earl of Kingſton, the Earl of Chicheſter, the 
e Lord Capel, the Lord Seymour, the Lord Hatton, Comptrol- 
e ler of the King's Houſhold ; the Lord Colepepper, Maſter of 
te the Rolls; Sr Edward Hyde, Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
«Sr Edward Nic hol as principal Secretary of State; St Richard 
Lane, Lord Chief Baron of his Court of Exchequer; St Tho- 
« mas Gardiner, his Majeſty's Sollicitor General; St Orlando 


e Bridgman, Atturney of his Court of Wards; M* John Aſh- 


* hurnham, and M. Geoffery Palmer; and defir'd, that a Safe 
Conduct might be ſent 2 them, as his Majeſty had ſent for 


e the others; and they ſhould be then ready, at the day that 


«was ſet down at Uxbridge. a 
Wren this was return'd to Weſtminſter, there aroſe new 


diſputes upon the Perſons named by the King, or rather a- 


gainſt the Additions, and Appellations of Title, which were 
made to their Names; for they did not except againſt the 


Perſons of any of them, though ſeveral were moſt ungracious 


to them. 
Wu the Lord 1 Littleton had fled from Weſtmin- 
ſter, upon his Majeſty's Commands to attend him at 7ork, 
the two Houſes had, in their fury, declar'd, © That nothing 
which ſhould, from that time, paſs under the great Seal, 
*ſhould be good and valid; but void and null: this they 
did to diſcredit any Commitlion, which they foreſaw might 
e illue 
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iſſue out for their Conviction, Trial, and Attainder : and, in 
ſome time after, they had cauſed a Great Seal to be made with 
the King's Image, for the diſpatch of the neceſſary proceſs in 
Law, and proceedings in Courts of Juſtice ; which Seal was 
committed by them to ſome of their Members, who had fate 
in the Chancery, and tranſacted the buſineſs of that Court, 
and applied the Scal to all thoſe uſes and purpoſes it had 
been accuſtom'd unto. They found this Declaration and Or- 
dinance of theirs invaded, in this Meſſage they had now re- 
ceivd from the King. The Lord Dunſmore had been created 
Earl of Chicheſter ; St Chriſtopher Hatton, Lord Hatton; Sr John 
Colepepper, Lord Colepepper, with the Addition of Maſter of 
the Rolls: which Office they had beſtow'd upon Lenthal their 
Speaker, who was in poſſeſſion of it; St Edward Hyde was 
declar'd Chancellor of the Exchequer; which, though it was 
an Office they had not meddled with beſtowing, yet it had 
aſſed the Great Scal, after it came into the King's hands. 
Sr Thomas Gardiner was made the King's Sollicitor ; and the 
Patent formerly granted to their belov'd Saint- John, ſtood 
revoked ; which they would not endure ; having as is faid, 
Ss annexed that Title to his Name when they mention'd him 
as a Commiſſioner for their Treaty. They had the ſame ex- 
ception to the Chief Baron, and to the Atturney of the Wards; 
both which Offices were in the poſſeſſion of Men more in 
their favour. * 
Ar TER long Debate, they were contented to inſert their 
Names in their Safe Conduct, without their Honours, or Of- 
fices; and they were ſo angry with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they had no mind that he ſhould be ſtyled 
a Knight, becauſe he was not ſo when he left the Parliament: 
Burt the Scotiſh Commiſſioners prevail'd in that Point, ſince 
they had not yet pretended to take away the uſe of the King's 
Sword from him: ſo they allow'd him, by a Majority of 
Votes, to be a Knight, and ſent their Safe Conduct, in the 
manner as is mention'd, to Oxford: Upon which the King, 
at the deſire of the Perſons concern'd, forbore to inſiſt ; but 
giving them ſtill in his own Paſs, and in his Commiſſion 
whereby they were authoriz'd to Treat, the Style and Appel- 
lation which belong'd to them, and which muſt be allow'd 
by the others before they begun to Treat. The Style of their 
Paſs was not thought worthy any reply ; and becauſe there 
was private advice given at the ſame time, That they would 
*not, when they met at the Treaty, conſider any Authority 
that qualified the King's Commiſſiones to Treat, but only 
ce what ſhould be under the King's Sign-Manual, though they 
would not have taken that for a ſufficient Warrant for them- 
ſelves to treat with the King's Enemies; at laſt the King! 
— Com- 
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Commiſhoners were contented, together with a Commiſſion 
under the Great Seal of England, to take another likewiſe 


with them in that form, and only under the Sign-Manual, as 
was deſir d. 


Azour the end of January, or the beginning of February, me Treaty 


the Commiſhoners on both ſides met at Uxbridge ; which be- 1 1 


ing within the Enemies Quarter, the King's Commiſſioners 
were to have ſuch Accommodations, as the other thought fit 
to leave to them; who had been very civil in the diſtriburion, 
and left one entire ſide of the Town to the King's Commiſ- 
ſioners, one Houſe only excepted, which was given to the 
Earl of Pembroke ; ſo that they had no cauſe to complain of 
their Accommodation ; which was as good as the Town 
would yield, and as good as the other had. There was a 
good Houſe at the end of the Town, which was provided 
for the Treaty, where was a fair Room in the middle of the 
Houſe, handſomely drefled up for the Commiſſioners to fit in; 
a large ſquare Table being placed in the middle with Seats for 
the Commiſſioners, one fide being ſufficient for thoſe of ei- 
ther Party; and a Rail for others who ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary to be preſent, which went round. There were many 
other Rooms on either ſide of this great Room, for the Com- 
miſſioners on either fide to retire to, when they thought fit to 
conſult by themſelves, and to return again to the publick De- 
bate ; * there being good Stairs at either end of the Houſe, 
they never went through each others Quarters; nor met, but 
in the great Room. 

Ass oo as the King's Commiſſioners came to the Town, 
all thoſe of the Parliament came to viſit and to welcome them; 
and within an hour, thoſe of the King's return'd their viſits 
with uſual Civilities; each profeſſing great deſire and hope, 


that the Treaty would produce a good Peace. The firſt viſits 


were altogether, and in one Room; the Scots being in the 


| fame Room with the Engliſh. Each Party eat always together, 


there being two great Inns which ferv'd- very well to that 
purpoſe. The Duke of Richmond, being Steward of his Ma- 
jeſty's Houſe, kept his Table there for all the King's Com- 
miſſioners: nor was there any reſtraint from giving and re- 
ceiving Viſits apart, as their e and inclinations 
diſpoſed them; in which thoſe of the King's Party uſed their 
accuſtom'd Freedom, as heretofore. But on the other ſide, 
there was great warineſs and reſervedneſs; and ſo great a jea- 
louſy of each other, that they had no mind to give, or re- 
ceive Viſits to, or from their old Friends; whom they loved 
better than their New. Nor would any of them be ſeen alone 
with any of the King's Commiſſioners, but had always one of 
their Companions with them, and ſometimes one whom _ 
ea 
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leaſt truſted. It was obſerv d by the Town, and the People 
that flocked thither, that the King's Commiſſioners look'd as 
if they were at home and govern'd the Town; and the other 
as if they were not in their own Quarters; and the truth js, 
they had not that alacrity and ſerenity of Mind, as Men utc 
to have who do not believe themſelves to be in a fault. 

Tat King's Commiſſioners would willingly have per- 
form'd their Devotions in the Church, nor was there any re- 
ſtraint upon them from doing fo, that is by Inhibition from 
the Parliament, otherwiſe than that by the Parliament's Or- 
dinance (as they call'd it) the Book of Common-Prayer was 
not permitted to be read, nor the Veſtures, nor Ceremonies 
of the Church to be uſed. So that the days of Devotion 
were obſerv'd in their great Room of the Inn; whither many 
of the Country, and the Train of the Commiſſioners, and cc 
other Perſons, who came every day from London, uſually re- « 
ſorted. | 5 

Wuer the Commiſſioners, on both ſides, met firſt toge- 

ther in the Room appointed for the Treaty, and had taken 

their Scats, it being left to the King's Commiſſioners, which 

ſide of the Table they would take; the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who always deliver'd any thing that was agreed between 

a them, and read all the Papers (after the Powers of both ſides 

[ were examined, and puruſed) propoſed ſome Rules to be ob- 

ſerv'd in the Treaty; © As of having Nothing binding, unleſs 

* All were Agreed upon; and ſuch like; to which there was 

no objection; and offer'd, as a direction they had receiv'd 
from the Parliament, That they ſhould firſt enter upon the 
* matter of Religion, and Treat three entire days upon that 
* Subject, without entring upon any other; and if all Dif- 
e ferences in that particular, were not adjuſted within thoſe 
* days, they ſhould then proceed to the next Point, which was 
«the Militia; and obſerve the ſame Method in that, and from 
c thence paſs to the buſineſs of Ireland; which three Points 
«being well ſettled, they believ d the other differences would 
ebe with more eaſe compoſed: and after thoſe Nine days 
were paſſed, they were to go round again upon the ſeveral 
Subjects, as long as the time limited would continue: his 
<« Majeſty being left at liberty to propoſe what he thought fit, 
*at his own time, and to change the Method propoſed. I: 
was declared, © That the Twenty days, limited "a the Treaty, 
«were to be reckon d of the days which ſhould be ſpent in 
ee the Treaty, and not the days of coming or returning, or 
te the days ſpent in Devotion; there falling out three Sundays 
and a Faſt-day in thoſe Twenty days. The Method was wil 
lingly conſented to; the King's Commiſſioners conceiv ng it 
would be to no purpoſe to propoſe any thing on the Jo 
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0 behalf, till they diſcern d what agreement was like to be made 
s in any one particular; by which they might take their Mea- 
Jy ſures, and might propoſe any thing of Moment under one of 
S, the three Heads mention'd before. | 
le THERE happen'd a very odd Accident, the very firſt 
Morning they met at the Houſe to agree upon their Method 
r- to be obſerv d in the Treaty. It was a Market day, when they 
e uſed always to have a Sermon, and many of the Perſons who 
m came from Oxford in the Commiſſioners Train, went to the 
* Church to obſerve the forms. There was one Love, a young 


Man, that came from London with the Commiſſioners, who 
preached and told his Auditory, which conſiſted of the Peo- 
ple of the Town, and thoſe who came to the Market, the 
Church being very full, © That they were not to expect any 
te good from the Treaty ; for that they came from Oxſord with 
«hearts full of Blood, and that there was as great diſtance 
*between this Treaty and Peace, as between Heaven and 
*Hell; and that they intended only to amuſe the People 
*with expectation of Peace, till they were able to do ſome 

ich W *©notable miſchief to them; and invieghed ſo ſeditiouſly a- 

ber- gainſt all Cavaliers, that is, againſt all who follow d the King, 

cen WW and againſt the Perſons of the Commiſſioners, that he could 
des ¶ be underſtood to intend nothing elſe, bur to ſtir up the People 

to mutiny; and in it to do ſome act of Violence upon the 
les Commiſſioners. They were no ſooner advertiſed of it, by ſe- 
veral Perſons who had been preſent in the Church, and who 
gave very particular Information of the very Words which 
the ¶ had been ſpoken, than they inform'd the other Commiſſioners 
that N of it: gave them a Charge in writing againſt the Preacher; 

Dit- and demanded Publick Juſtice. They ſeem'd troubled at it, 

and promiſed to examine it, and cauſe ſome ſevere puniſh- 

ment to be inflicted upon the Man; but afterwards confeſſed, 
from * That they had no Authorify to puniſh him, but that they 
oints BY © had cauſed him to be ſharply reprehended, and to be ſent 
ould cout of the Town; and this was all that could be obtain'd : 
day: ¶ fo unwilling they were to diſcountenance any Man who was 
veral N willing to ſerve them. This is the fame Love, who ſome years 

: his after, by Cromwell's particular Proſecution, had his head cut 

it fit, off, for being in a Plot with the Scots againſt the Army, and 

1. TB their Parliament. 3 8 3 

cat), I T is not the purpoſe of this Diſcourſe to ſer down the par- 

ticular tranſactions of this Treaty; which were publiſhed b 
the King's Order, ſhortly after the concluſion of it, and al 
the Papers, which had been deliver'd by the Commiſſioners 
on either fide, expos'd to the View of the Kingdom, in the 


' bg method and manner in which they were deliver d. Only ſuch 
Ling particulars as fell out in that time, and were never commu- 
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nicated, and many of them known to very few, ſhall be briefly 
mentioned, that any, who hercafter ſhall have the peruſal of 
this Hiſtory, may know how impoſſible it was, that this Trea- 
ty could produce ſuch a Peace as both ſides would have been 
glad of; and that they who govern'd the Parliament then 
had at that time the reſolution to act thoſe monſtrous things, 
which they brought afterwards to pats. 

Tus firſt Buſineſs to be enter'd upon, being that of Reli- 
gion, the Divincs of both fides were admitted to be preſent 
in the places appointed for them, oppoſite to each other; and 
Dr Steward, Clark of the Cloſet to the King, was a Commiſ- 
ſioner, as M* Henderſon was on the other fide; and they both 


fat cover'd without the Bar, at the backs of the Commiſſio- 


| which they had likewi 


ners. On the Parliament Part, it was propoſed, © That all the 
* Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, might be immediately taken 
* away, and aboliſhed; and in the room thereof, that rhere 
* might be another Government erected; ſuch as ſhould be 
te molt agreeable to God's word, and the Practice of the beſt 
“Churches: That the Book of Common-Prayer might be 
taken away, and totally ſuppreſſed; and that, inſtead there- 
* of, a Directory might be uſed (in which there was likewiſe 


{ct down as much of the Government, which they meant to 


erect for the future, as was neceſſary to be provided for the 
preſent, and which ſu youu all the uſe of Articles or Canons, 


ce {elf ſhould take the Covenant; and conſent to an Act of 
«Parliament, whereby all Perſons of the Kingdom ſhould 
© be likewiſe oblig d to take it. And the Copies of the Cove- 
nant, and the Directory were deliver'd at the fame time to 
the King's Commiſſioners; which were very long, and neceſ- 
ſary to be read over, before any Anſwer could be made to 
them. So they took that Afternoon to peruſe them together, 
and adjourn'd their Treaty till the next Morning; and though 
they enter'd upon the reading them before dinner, the Dire- 
ctory was ſo very long, that they ſpent all that Afternoon, and 
{ome part of the Night, before they had finiſhed the reading 
of them. Then, there being many new terms in the Dire- 
ctory, as Congregational, Claſſical, Provincial, and Synodical, which 


were not known in practice, and {ome expreſſions in the Co- 


venant, which were ambiguous, and, they well knew, were 


left fo, becauſe the Perſons who fram'd them, were not all of 
one mind, nor had the fame intentions in ſome of the other 


terius mention d before, the King's Commiſſioners cauſed many 


| Queſtions to be prepared in writing, to be offer d at the next 


meeting; wherein they defir'd to be inform'd, what their 


meaning was in ſuch and ſuch Expreſſions, in which they knew 


well they had ſeveral meanings, and would hardly concur in ; 


one, and the ſame Anſwer, ABOUT 


e aboliſh'd) and © That the King him- 
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As ov r the beginning of the Treaty, or the day before 


it did begin, the Earl of Lowden, Chancellor of Scotland, vi- 


ſited the Duke of Richmond privately in his Chamber; and ei- 


ther propoſed, or was very willing, to have private Confe- 


rence there with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; upon which 
the Duke, who knew well the other would not decline it, 
{ent to him; and He preſently went to the Duke's Chamber; 
where he found them both; and after ſome ſhort Compli- 
ments, the Earl told him, © How ſtoutly he had defended his 
*Knighthood; which the Parliament had refolv'd to have 
*denied, if he had not convinced them. Thence, he diſ- 
courſed of © The great prejudice the Parliament had againſt 
* him,as a Man who more induſtriouſly oppos d Peace than any 
tc other of the King's Council; that he had now a good oppor- 
*tunity to wipe off all thoſe jealouſies, by being a good In- 
ceſtrument in making this Peace, and by perſwading his Ma- 
te jeſty to comply with the deſires and ſupplications of his Par- 
*liament; which he hoped he would be. „ 

Tus Chancellor told him, That the King did fo much 
* defire a Peace, that no Man need adviſe him to it, or could 
* divert him from it, if fair and honourable conditions of 
*Peace were offer d to him; but if a Peace could not be 
* had, but upon ſuch conditions as his Majeſty judged incon- 
e ſiſtent with his Honour, or his Conſcience, no Man could 
* have credit enough to perſwade him to accept it ; and that, 
*for His own part, without reflecting upon the good or ill 
te opinion the Parliament might have of him, he would diſ- 
te {wade him from conſenting to ir. The other ſecm'd diſap- 
pointed in his fo poſitive Anſwer; yet, with great freedom, 
enter d upon diſcourſe of the whole matter; and, after ſome 
kind of Apology, © That Scotland was ſo far engaged in the 
*Quarrel, contrary to their former Intentions, and Profeſ- 


I ſions, he did as good as conclude, © That if the King would 


ce ſatisfy them in the buſineſs of the Church, they would not 
* concern themſelves in any of the other Demands. In which 
Propoſition, finding no kind of Compliance from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but ſharp proteſtations againſt the 


| demands, as inconſiſtent with Conſcience, Juſtice, or Reli- 


gion, the Conference broke off, without inclination in either 
of them to renew it. But from that time, there was more 
contradiction,and quick repartees between them two through- 
out the Treaty, than between any other of the Commithoners. 
And it was manifeſt enough, by the private Conferences with 


other of the Commiſſioners, that the Parliament took none of 


the. points in controverſy leſs to heart, or were leſs united in, 
than in what concern'd the Church. 

Wuen, upon the next meeting of the Commiſſioners 
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the Queſtions, which were mention d before, were read, and 
deliver d by the Duke of Richmond, who always perform'd 
that part on the behalf of the King's Commiſſioners, as the 
Eatl of Northumberland did on the Parliament's, there was a 
viſible diſorder in their Countenances; ſome of them, ſmi- 
ling, ſaid, We look d into Their Game; but without offer- 
ing at any Anſwer, they aroſe, and went to their Room of 
conſultation; where they remain'd in great paſſion, and wran- 
gling many hours: ſo that the other Commiſſioners, finding 
that they were not like ſuddainly to agree, adjourn'd till the 
Afternoon, and departed to dinner. Aſſoon as they came to- 
gether in the Afternoon, and were fate, the Earl of Northum- 
berland ſaid, © That they wonder there ſhould appear any 
c difficulty in any expreſſions, upon which thoſe Queſtions had 
te been adminiſter'd in the Morning; which to Them ſeem'd 
m 2 clear and plain; however, to give their Lordſhips ſa- 


tis faction, that they had appointed another noble Lord, 


te there preſent, who was well acquainted with the ſignifica- 
cc tion of all thoſe words, to explain what the common ſenſe 
* and meaning af them was. Thereupon, the Earl of Lau- 


therdale made a diſcourſe upon the ſeveral Queſtions, and what 


acceptation thoſe expreſſions and words had. But, being a 


young Man, not accuſtom'd to an orderly and decent way of 


ſpeaking, and having no gracious pronunciation, and full of 


paſſion, he made every thing much more difficult than it was 


fore: ſo that the Commiſſioners defir'd, *That they might 
*receive an Anſwer in writing; ſince it was declar d upon 
te the entrance of the Treaty, that though in Debate any Man 


* might ſay what he thought neceſſary, yet nothing ſhould 
e be underſtood to be the ſenſe of either fide, but what was 
« deliver'd in Writing; and therefore they deſir d, that what 


*that Noble Lord had faid, which they preſumed was the 
te ſenſe of all the reſt, becauſe they had referr'd to Him, and 


cc ſeem d ſatisfied with what he had deliver d, might be given 


*to them in writing; without which they knew not how to 
te proceed or give an Anſwer to what was propoſed to them. 


This demand, founded upon a Rule of their own, which they 
knew not how to decline, put the _ Commiſſioners into 
ill 


great paſſion: for all the Engliſh ſate ſtill without ſpeaking a 


uord, as if they were not concern d. The Lord Lautherdale 


repeated what he had ſa id before, a little more diſtinctly; and 
the Chancellor of Scotland ſaid, That the things were ſo 
ce plain, that no Man could chooſe but underſtand, and re- 
4 member what was ſpoken; and that the preſſing to put it 
e in writing was only to ſpend time; which would be 2 


ly out, half the time aſſign'd for the buſineſs of Religion 


«being to expire that night; and therefore paſſionately deſir d 
| them, 
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them, © That they would reſt fatisfied with what had been 

te ſpoken, and proceed upon the matter. 
Ir was replied, That they could not truſt their Memories 

ce ſo far, as to prepare an Anſwer to their demands concern- 

te ing the Covenant, or directory, except they were ſure that 

ce they underſtood the full and declared meaning of their de- 


mand; which they had leſs reaſon now to believe they did, 


«than before; ſince there was ſo much difficulty made to 
« ſatisfy them in writing; and therefore they mult infiſt upon 
te receiving an Anſwer to the Papers they had given: And 
two or three of the King's Commiſſioners withdrew, and 
prepared another Paper; in which they ſet down the reaſons 
which obliged them not to be fatished with the diſcourſe 
which had been made, and why they muſt inſiſt upon the 
having it in writing ; which being communicated to the reſt 
as they fat, was likewiſe deliver'd to the others; who could 
not refuſe to receive it, though it was plain enough they ne- 
ver intended to give any Anſwer in writing; nor they on the 
King's fide, to deſiſt from demanding it: But they declared, 


That as they preſumed, they ſhould, in the end, receive their 


© Anſwer in writing, which they ſhould not depart from, ſo 
te it was their reſolution not to defer their farther proceeding 


upon the matter; but they were ready to proſecute that in 


*the method they would deſire ; and fo it was reſolv'd, The 


e next Morning, to hear the Divines, who were of either 


te Party, what they would fay againſt or for Epiſcopacy, and 
te the Government, and Lands of the Church; which were 
equally concern'd in the Debate. 

Os the King's part, beſides Dr Srewart, who was a Com- 
miſhoner in matters relating to the Church, there was De 
Sheldon, afterwards Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; D* Lany, at- 
terwards Biſhop of Ely ; D* Fern, afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter ; 
Dr Potter, then Dean of Worceſter, and Provoſt of Queen's 
College in Oxford; and D* Hammond; all who, being the 
King's Chaplains, were ſent by him to attend the Commil- 
ſioners for their Devotions, and for the other Service of the 


Church, as the management of the Treaty requir d; which 


could not be foreſeen: On the Parliament fide, beſides Mr 


Alexander Henderſon, who was the Commiſſioner, M* Marſhall 
2 Country Parſon in Eſſex, and an eminent Preacher of that 
Party, who was the Chief Chaplain in the Army, Me Vines, a 
p Parſon likewiſe in Warwick-ſbire, and a Scholar (both of them 
of the Aﬀembly of Divines, and fo, very converſant in thole 

points relating to the Church, which had been ſo often diſ- 

puted there) M7 Cheynel, one who had been Fellow of Mer- 
ton College in Oxford, and two or three others; who, bearing 


g 


no parts in the diſputes, had nor their names remember ©. ES 
— -- 


ſaid by a 2 . 
King, bur the meaning muſt be, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari, We 
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M. Henderſon begun rather with Rhetorick, than Logick, 
«Of the neceſſity to change the Government of the Church 
*for the preſervation of the State; which was ſo much in 
te danger that it could be preſerv'd no other way; and there- 
« fore that in Conſcience it ought to be conſented to; that 
e the Queſtion was not about the preſervation of Both, which, 
e by the Wiſdoms of the Parliaments of both Nations, was 
e found to be impoſſible ; but ſince there could but one ſtand, 
ce whether they ſhould be both Sacrificed, or the Church given 

up, that the State might be preſerv'd: nor was the Que- 
* {tion now whether Epiſcopacy was Lawful, and the Go- 

tc vernment by Biſhops conſiſtent with Religion, but whether 

ce jt was ſo neceflary, that Keligion could not be preſerv'd 
*without it; which was to condemn all the Reform'd 

* Churches of Europe, where there were no Biſhops, England 


ce only excepted. It ought therefote to ſuffice, that the Par- 
*<[jament, which beſt underſtood what was good for the Na- 


ce tion, had found ir to be a very unneceſſary, inconvenient, 
« and corrupt Government, that had been productive of great 
< miſchicf to the Kingdom from the very time of the Refor- 
e mation; that the Biſhops had always Keen Popery, and 


*preſerv'd, and continued many of the Rights and Cuſtoms 


* thereof in their Government, and Practice; and had of late 
ce introduced many Innovations into the Church, by the exam- 
* ple and pattern of the Church of Rome, and to the great 
eſcandal of the Proteſtant Churches of Germany, France, Scot- 
* /and, and Holland; that they had been the occaſion of the 
te War between the two Nations of Scotland, and England ; 
c and then of the Rebellion in Ireland; and now of the Civil 


* War in England; and thereupon, that the Parliament, in 


ce order to the uniting all the Proteſtant Churches, which was 
„the only way to extinguiſh Popery, had refolv'd to change 


*this inconvenient, miſchievous Government, and ere& an- 
te other in the place of it, which ſhould advance Piety, and 


 <rrue Religion; and that he hoped the King would concur 
"Let the 


_ 1 by a King of England, when the alteration of ſome Laws 


ſon is mi- had been deſired of him, Nolumus leges Anglia mature; 
taken in © which, he ſaid, muſt be a miſtake in the impreſſion: that it 


the Engi cc 


Story. l- was impoſſible for any King to lay it down as a Rule, that 


lumw Sc. he will not change the Laws; for moſt Kings had changed 
rf b them often for their own, and their Subjects benefit; but 


- Sn ore ce will change them as often as there ſhall be occaſion, but 


the Stazure © We will not ſuffer them mutari to be changed by the pre- 


of een. © ſumption of others, without our conſent. He ſaid, © They 


"Oy « did 


*in ſo godly an Action, which would prove ſo much for his 
reader take Glory. He took notice of © An old Anſwer formerly made 
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*4id not preſume to think of compelling the King to change 
e the Government of the Church; but they hoped he would 
«willingly do it, upon the humble Petition of both King- 
e doms, and for his own, and their benefit: That he ſhould 
*ſ{ay no more, till he ſhould hear the reaſons from the Di- 


e vines on the other ſide, why his Majcity ſhould not conſent 


ce to the Advice of his Parliament, ſince he concciv'd nothing 


*of Conſcience could be alledged againſt it, becauſe it ap- 
*pear'd by what his Majeſty had conſented to in Scorland , 


c fox the utter aboliſhing of Biſhops, that he did not believe 

in his Conſcience, that Epiſcopacy was abſolutely neceſſary 

*for the ſupport of Chriſtian Religion. 
Dr Steward, with a much better countenance, told the 


Commiſſioners, © That he hoped and knew, that their Lord- 


< ſhips were too well acquainted with the Conſtitution of the 
Church of England, and che Foundation upon which it ſub- 
*fiſted, to believe it could be ſhaken by any of thote Ar- 
*guments which had been made againſt ir. He ſaid, that 
*though he did believe, it was impoſſible to prove that a 
Government, ſettled and continued without intermiſſion, 
from the time when Chriſtianity was firſt planted in Eng- 
ce land, and under which the Chriſtian Religion had fo much 
*flouriſhed, was an unlawful and Anti-Chriſtian Govern- 
ment; yet that he expected, that they who had ſworn to 
*aboliſh it, and came now to perſwade their Lordſhips to 
*concur with them in preffing the King to joyn in the fame 
* obligation, would not urge a leſs argument for ſuch their 
* Engagement than the unlawfulneſs, and wickednels of that 
Government, which Conſcience obliged them to remove. 
e But Me Henderſon had witely declined that Argument, 
te though in their Common Sermons, and other Diſcourſes in 
Print, they gave it no better Style than Anti-Chriſtian; 
*and had urged only the inconveniences which had fallen our 


*from it, and benefit which would reſult by the Change, of 


* which no judgment could be made, till it might be known 
*what Government they did intend to cre& in the place 
*<of it; and ſince the Union with the Forreign Proteſtant 
* Churches, ſeem d to be their greateſt reaſon for the prodi- 
*gious alteration they propoſed, he wiſh'd that they would 
**fer down, which Forreign Church it is, to which they meant 
*to conform, and make their new Government by ; for that 
© he was aſſured, that the model which they ſeem effected to 
*in their Dire&ory, was not like to any of the Forreign Re- 
*form'd Churches now in the World. He ſaid, © Though he 
e would not take upon him to cenſure the Forreign Churches, 
ce yet it was enough known, that the moſt Learned Men of 
*thoſe Churches, had lamented that their Reformation was 
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ce nat ſo perfect as it ought to be, for want of Epiſcopacy; 
ce which they could not be ſuffer d to have: and they had al- 
ce ways paid that Reverence to the Church of England, which 
*they conceiv'd due to it, as to the Church to which God 
* had vouchſafed the molt perfect Reformation, becauſe it re- 
*rains all that was innocent, or venerable in Antiquity. He 


then enlarged upon the original Inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, 


uſing all thoſe Arguments, which are ſtill uſed by the molt 
Learned Mcn in thoſe diſputes, to prove, that without Biſhops 
there could be no Ordination of Miniters, and conſequently 
no adminiſtration of Sacraments, or performance of the Mini- 
ſterial Functions. He ſaid, © He Ind + not preſume to fay any 
te thing of his Majeſty's having conſented to the abrogation of 


*Epiſcopacy in Scotland, though he knew what his Majeſty 
<* himſelf thinks of it, only that he had an obligation upon 


e him in Conſcience in this Kingdom, which he had not in 
*that, his Coronation Oath, by which he was bound to defend 


ce the Rights of the Church; and That alone would make it 


* unlawful for his Majeſty to conſent to what was propoſed, 
*both in the point of Epiſcopacy, and the alienation of the 
Lands of the Church; which would be direct Sacrilege 

Uros theſe ſereral points, and what reſulted from thence, 
the Divines on both ſides ſpent all that day, Morning and Af- 
ternoon, till it was very late in the night, and moſt part of the 


next day; only the Commiſſioners on either fide, at the firſt 


coming together, Mornings and Afternoons, IN ſuch 
Papers as they thought fit, upon what had pa 
As, the King's Commiſſioners deſired to 4 


te the Government of the Church by Biſhops was unlawful ? 
To which they could never obtain a Categorical Anſwer. 
Wren the laſt of the three firſt days was paſt (for it was 


near twelve of the Clock at Night) and the Scotiſþ Commil- 


ſioners obſerv'd that nothing was conſented to which they 
look'd for, the Chancellor of Scotland enter'd into a long dil- 
courſe, with much paſſion, againſt Biſhops, © Of the miſchief 
ce they had done in all Ages, and of their being the ſole Cauſes 
ce of the late Troubles in Scotland, and of the preſent Trou- 
*bles in Englaud : Remember'd, © That the Arch-Biſhop of 
© Canterbury had purſued the Introduction of the Liturgy and 
*the Canons into Scotland, with fo great vehemence, that, 
*when it was deſir d, that the publiſhing them might be 


_ <{ufpended for one Month, that the People might be the bet- 


*rer prepared to ſubmit to what they had not been before 
*acquainted with, he would by no means conſent to that 
delay; but cauſed it to be enter'd upon the next Sunday, 
** againſt the advice of many of the Biſhops themſelves; which 


aſſed in Debate: 
now in writing, 
Whether the Parliament Commiſſioners did believe that 
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put the People into ſuch a fury, that they could not be ap- 
*peaſed. He lamented and complain d, that three days had 


ce been now ſpent in fruitleſs Debates; and that though their 


© Divines had Learnedly made it appear, that Epiſcopacy had 
*no foundation in Scripture, and that it might be lawfully 
tc taken away; and that notwithſtanding it was evident that 
it had been the cauſe of great miſchicf, and the Wiſdom of 
*Parliament had thought the utter taking it away to be ab- 
* ſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the Kingdom; 
*their Lordſhips were ſtill unmov'd, and had yielded in no 
* one particular of Importance, to give them fatisfaQion ; 
*from which they could not but conclude, that they did not 
«bring that hearty inclination to Peace, which =P hoped 


„they would have done; and fo concluded with ſome ex- 


preſſions more rude and inſolent, than were expected. 
WHeEREvPON the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not with- 


out ſome commotion, ſaid, That he did not wonder, that 


*their Lordſhips, who had for ſome years bcen accuſtom'd 


d to ſuch Diſcourſes, and the more inclin'd to ſuppoſe all that 


*was confidently ſaid to be reaſonably prov'd, and ſo having 


ee not been uſed to converſe with any Perſons of a contrary 


© opinion, had been brought to conſent and approve thoſe al- 


| ©terations which they had propoſed ; but that it ſeem'd very 
| admirable to him, that their Lordſnips could expect, or 


*imagine it poſſible, that they who never had heard ſuch 
e things ſaid before, nor could underſtand in ſo little time 


what had been now jaid, ſhould depart from a Faith, and 
La form of Worſhip, in which they had been educated from 

*their Cradle; and which, upon ſo long obſervation, and 
experience, they look upon with all poſſible approbation 
*and reverence, upon only hearing it inveigh'd againſt three 
days; which would have been much too little time to have 
; *warranted a Converſion from much leſs important opinions, 
e they had ſo long entertain'd ; though their Arguments had 
Had as much weight as they wanted. He faid, © They 
ere of opinion, that all thoſe mitchiets and inconveniencics 
which they had mention d, had in truth procecded from an 
over vehement defire to overthrow Epiſcopacy, not from 
the Zeal to ſupport it: that if the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
buy had been too precipitate in preſſing the reception of 
that, which he thought a Reformation, he paid dcarly for 
it; which made him the more wonder, that they ſhould 
blame Them, for not ſubmitting to much greater altera- 
tions, than were at that time propoſed, in three days; when 
: they reproach'd Him, for not having given Them a whole 
-** Month to conſider. He faid, © He might aſſure their Lord- 
-* ſhips with great ſincerity, that they were come thither with 


all 
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ce all imaginable paſſion and deſire, that the Treaty might con- 
ce clude in a happy and bleſſed Peace; as he ſtill hoped it 
*would; but if it ſhould be otherwiſe, that they would till 
«believe, their Lordſhips brought with them the ſame ho- 
*nourable and pious Inclinations, though the Inſtructions, 
cc and Commands from thoſe who truſted them, reſtrain'd 
ce them from conſenting to what in their own judgments 
ce ſeem'd reaſonable. And fo, without any manner of reply, 
both ſides aroſe, and departed, it being near midnight. 

Tu RE happen'd a pleaſant Accident on one of theſe days, 
which were athgn'd for the matter of Religion. The Com- 
miſſioners of both ſides, either before their fitting, or after 
their riſing, entertaining themſelves together by the Fire- ſide, 
as they ſometimes did, it being extremely Cold, in general 
and caſual diſcourſes, One of the King's Commiſſioners ask d 
one of the other with whom he had familiarity, in a low Voice, 
Why there was not in their whole Directory, any mention 

ce at all of the Creed, or the Ten Commandments, and ſo little 
* of the Lord's Prayer? which is only once recommended. 
The Earl of Pembroke, overhearing the diſcourſe, anſwer d 
aloud, and with his uſual paſſion, © That He, and many others, 
*were very ſorry that they had been left out; that the put- 
te ting them in had taken up many hours Debate in the Houſe 
* of Commons, and that at laſt the leaving them out had been 
*carried by eight or nine Voices; and ſo they did not think 
te fit to inſiſt upon the addition of them in the Houſe of Peers; 
te but many were afterwards troubled at it, and he verily be- 
*lievd, it it were to do again, they ſhould carry it, for the 
ce inſerting em all; which made many ſmile, to wo that the 
Creed, and the Ten Commandments, had been put to the 
Queſtion, and rejected: And many of the other were trou- 
bled, and out of countenance with the reaſon the good Lord 
had given for the Excluſion. 


| C-condly of TE next Subject of the Treaty was the buſineſs of tlie 
ebe dial. Militia; which their Commiſſioners poſitively requir'd, © To 


*be entirely veſted in the Parliament, and in ſuch Perſons as 
they thought fit to be confided in. This they ſaid, was more 
* neceſſary than ever, for the ſecuring the People from their 
«Fears and ſealouſies; which were now much increaſed, and 
e were * le of being aſſwaged by no other means: and 


te deliver'd a large Paper to that porn, which contain'd no 
in their Declarations, and] 


ce more than had been often ſai 


as often anſwer'd in thoſe which had been publiſh'd, by the 
King. And when the Commiſſioners of the King, whereot Þ 
there were four very eminent in the knowledge of the Law, 
Lane, Gardiner, Bridgeman, and Palmer, made the demand appear 
to be without any pretence of Law or Juſtice, and aſſerted it 
Wwe 
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to be veſted in the King by the Law, they never offer'd to al- 
ledge any other Argument, than the determination of the 
Parliament, which had declar'd the right of the Militia to 


be in them, from which they could not recede; fo that the 


Conferences were very ſhort upon thoſe days, but the Papers 
very long which were mutually deliver'd ; the preparing 
whereof took up the time; they of that fide (even they who 
moſt defir'd the Peace) both publickly and privately inſiſting 
*upon having the whole Command of the Militia by Sea, 
*and Land, and all the Forts, and Ships of the Kingdom at 
* their diſpoſal; without which they look d upon themſelves 


Las loſt, and at the King's Mercy; not confidering that He 


muſt be ar theirs, if ſuch a Power was committed to them. 
But in this particular, he who was molt reaſonable among 
them, thought it very unreaſonable to deny them that neceſ- 
ſary Security; and belicy'd it could proceed from nothing 
elle but a Reſolution to take the higlieſt Vengeance upon 
their Rebellion. 1 

Trex they enter'd upon the buſineſs of Ireland; in which 
they thought they had the King at a very great advantage; 
and that his Commiſſioners would not be able to Anſwer the 
Charges they ſhould make upon that particular. And many of 
the Commiſſioners on the King's part, who had not been well 
acquainted with thoſe Tranſactions, thought it would be a 
hard matter to juſtify all that the King had been neceſſitated 


to do; and any thing of Grace towards the Iriſb Rebels, was 


as ungracious at Oxford, as it was at London; becauſe they 


| knew the whole Kingdom had a great deteſtation of them. 


They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning of 


that Rebellion; © How the King had voluntarily committed 
| ©rhe carrying on that War to the rwo Houſes of Parliament; 
| © that they had Levied great Sums of Money upon the King- 
| © dom for that Service; but finding that it was like to bring 
La greater Burthen upon the Kingdom than it could bear, 
| that his Majeſty had conſented to an Act of Parliament for 
| ©the Encouragement of Adventurers to bring in Money, up- 
| * on afſurance of having Land aſſign d to them in that King- 
| © dom, out of the Forfeitures of the Rebels, aſſoon as the Re- 
| © bellion ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; and had likewiſe, by the ſame 
Act, put it out of his Power to make any Peace, or Ceſſa- 
| tion with thoſe Rebels, or to grant Pardon to any of them 
: *without conſent of Parliament, and thereupon many of his 
Majeſty's Subjects had brought in very conſiderable Sums of 
Money, by which they had been able to manage that War 
l without putting this Kingdom to farther Charge; and God 
had ſo bleſſed the Proteſtant Forces there, that they had 
F *\ubdued and vanquiſhed the Rebels in all Encounters; and, 


probably, 
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ce probably, by that time, the whole Rebellion had been ex- 
ce tinguiſn'd, if the K ing had not, contrary to his promiſe, and 
ce obligation by that Act of Parliament, made a Ceſſation with 
ct thoſe Execrable Rebels, when they were not able to con- 
te tinue the War; and had call'd over many of thoſe Regi- 
c ments, which the Parliament had ſent over againſt the Iriſh, 
te to return hither to Fight againſt the Parliament: by means 
*© whereof his Proteſtant Subjects of that Kingdom were in 
cegteat danger to be deſtroy d, and the Kingdom to be entire- 


ly poſſeſſed by the Papitts. | They enlarged themſelves upon 


this Subject, with all the invidious inſinuations they could de- 


viſe, to make the People believe, that the King was inclined 
to, and favoured that Rebellion. They demanded, © Thar 
*the King would forthwith declare that Ceſſation to be void; 
*and that he would proſecute the War againſt thoſe Rebels 
*with the utmoſt fury; and that the Act of Parliament for 
**theic reduction, might be executed as it ought to be. 
Tur Commiſſioners of the King prepar'd and deliver'd a 
very full Anſwer in writing to all their Demands; at the de- 
livery whereof, they appointed the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to enlarge upon any of thoſe particulars, which prov'd 
the Counlels that had been taken, juſt, and neceſſary. This 
he did fo particularly and convincingly, that thoſe of the Par- 
liament were in much Confuſion, and the King's Commiſ- 
ſioners much pleaſed. He put them in mind of © Their bring- 
*ing thoſe very Troops, which were Levied by the King's 
Authority for the Suppreſſion of the Rebellion in Ireland, 


_ E©ro Fight againlt the King at Edge-hill under the Command 


* of the Earl of Eſſex; of their having given over the pro- 
ſecution of that War, or ſending any ſupply of Arms, Mo- 
*ney, or Ammunition thither ; having imploy'd thoſe Ma- 
*gazincs which were provided for that Service, againſt his 


_ © Majeſty; inſomuch as the Privy Council of that Kingdom 


had ſent to his Majeſty, that he would provide ſome other 


way for the preſervation of that Kingdom, ſince they could 


te not be able to ſupport the War any longer, againſt the 


United Power of the Rebels: That all Overtures, which 


* his Majeſty had made towards Peace, had been rejected by 
*the Parliament; and one hundred thouſand pounds, brought 
*in by the Adventurers for Ireland, had been ſent in one 
*entire Sum into Scotland, to prepare and diſpoſe that King- 
te dom to fend an Army to Invade This; which they had 
*done, and till then his Majeſty had not, in the leaſt degree, 
ce {wery'd from the obſervation of that Act of Parliament; 
te but when he ſaw that the Parliament, inſtead of proſecuting 
te the end and intention of that Statute, apply d it wholly 
to the carrying on the War againſt Him: 


elf, he thought | 
 *himſelf 4 
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* himſelf abſoly'd before Gpd and Man, if he did all he could 
«to reſcue and defend himſelf againſt their Violence, by ma- 
te King a Ceſſation with the Rebels in Ireland, and by drawing 
te ver ſome Regiments of his own Army from thence, to aſſiſt 
« him in England : which Ceſſation had hitherto preſerved 


«the Proteſtants of that Kingdom; who were not able with- 


© out ſupplies to preſerve themſelves from the ſtrength and 
* power of the Rebels; which _— his Majeſty could nor, 
te and the Parliament would not ſend; and therefore, if the 
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e Proteſtants there, ſhould hereafter be oppreſſed by the Re- 


« bels, who ny day procur'd aſſiſtance from abroad, and 


cc ſo were like to 


« be put to the Account of the Parliament; which had de- 


| *frauded them of thoſe ſupplies, which, by his Majeſty's care, 


te had been raiſed, and provided for them; and not to his Ma- 


I jeſty, who had done nothing but what he was obliged to do 
ee for his own preſervation; and if he had not ſent for thoſe 


c Soldiers from Ireland, they could not have ſtayed there with- 


| *out a ſupply of Money, Cloaths and Proviſions; which the 


«Parliament had not yet ſent to that part of the Army which 


e more powerful, all the Miſchiefs and Mi- 
ce ſery that muſt attend them, would, before God and Man, 


te remain d there, and which could by no other way have ſub- 


E ſiſted, but by the benefit, and ſecurity of the Ceſſation. 


H E told them, That all this unjuſtifiable way of proceed- 


e ing, though it had compell'd the King to yield to a Ceſſa- 
e tion, yet could not 2 with him to make a Peace with 
r 


the Iriſh Rebels; 


om whom he had admitted Commiſ- 


4 ſioners to attend him with Propofitions to that purpoſe; but 
t that, when he found thoſe Propoſitions and Demands fo un- 


te reaſonable, that he could not conſent to them in Conſcience, 


* and that they were inconſiſtent with the ſecurity of his Pro- 
| ©teſtant Subjects there, he had totally rejected them, and 
| diſmiſſed their Commiſſioners with ſevere and ſharp Ani- 
| *madverſions : yet that he had given his Lieutenant, and 
Council rhere, Authority to continue the Ceſſation longer, 
e in hope that the Rebels there, might be reduced to better 
*Temper; or that his Majeſty might be enabled by a happy 
peace here, which he hoped this Treaty would produce, to 
* chaſtiſe their odious and obſtinate Rebellion: And if the 
Parliament would yet give his Majeſty ſufficient caution that 
t the War ſhould be vigorouſly proſecuted there againſt the 
: Iriſh, by lending over ſtrong Supplies of Men and Money, 
Che would put an end to that Ceſſation without declaring it 
+ to be void; which otherwiſe he could not in Juſtice do, and 
(the doing whereof would be to no purpoſe. 


Tus Commiſſioners, viſibly out of Countenance and An- 


er, made no other reply, but; That they were forry to find, 


c that 
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ce that odious and deteſtable Rebellion had receiv'd ſo much 
ce Grace, as that Wer, mine, om it had been admitted 
ce jnto the King's Preſence; and that they wonder d, there 
ce ſhould be any ſcruple made of Declaring that Ceſſation void, 
ce that was entered into expreſly againſt the Letter of an Act 
* of Parliament. This reply they gave in writing, with many 


e! expreſſions againſt the Murders and Cruelties that 


ad been uſed in the beginning of that Rebellion ; which 
obliged the King's Commiſſioners to a little more ſharpneſs 
in their returns than they were inclined to; and to tell them, 
ce That they wiſhed it were in the King's Power to puniſh all 
ce Rebellion, with that Oy that was due to it; but ſince 
te jt was not ſo, he muſt condeſcend to Treaties, and to all 
te other Expedients which are neceſſary to reduce his Sub- 
«jects, who are in Rebellion, to return to their Duty and 
«© (Þbedience.---: 8 | 
Tur nine firſt days were now ſpent upon the three great 
Heads, in which there was little advance made towards giving 
ſatisfaction to either Party; for though, in the matter of Re- 
ligion, the King's Commiſſioners had made ſuch condeſcen- 
fions, as would oblige Biſhops to be more diligent in Preach- 
ing, and to be themſelves preſent in the adminiſtration of the 
moſt important parts of their Juriſdiction; yet no ſuch Re- 
formations was conſiderable to thoſe who cared for nothing 
withour extirpation ; and in neither of the other particulars 
any ground had been gotten ; and they were ſenſible, that in 
the matter of Ireland, the King's defence would weigh down 
their Clamour and Calumay. There happen'd ſome Acci- 
dents in this time of the Treaty, which made impreſſion on 


ceach Party; the firſt was found in the looks of the Parliament 


Commiſſioners, upon the Advertiſement they receiv'd, that 
Sr Lewis Dives, who was Governour of a ſmall Garriſon in 
Sherborne in Dorſet-ſhire, had from thence, in a Night, upon 


Intelligence with the King's Governour of Portland-Caſtle, | 
ſſeſſed by the Parliament; 


ſurpriſed Weymouth, a Sea-Port 
which was like to be attended with great benefit to the 
King. OT 5 5 


Bor whilſt the King's Commiſſioners entertain d ſome 
hope that this loſs might have the more diſpoſed the Parlia- 
ment to a juſt Peace, they receiv d Advertiſement of a much] 

greater loſs ſuſtain d by the King, and which was more like Þ 
to exalt the other fide. Colonel Langhorn, and Mitton, tua 
very Active Officers, in the Parliament Service, about Shrop- Þ 

ſhire and North Wales, by correſpondence with ſome Town!- 
men, and ſome Soldiers in the Garriſon of Shrewsbury, from 
whence too many of that Garriſon were unhappily drawn 

out, two or three days before, upon ſome Expedition, ſeiſed] 


upon 7 : 


from Þ 
drawn! 
upon] 
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upon that Town in the Night; and, by the fame Treachery, 
likewiſe enter d the Caſtle; where Sr Michael Earnly the Go- 
vernour had been long ſick, and riſing upon the Alarm, out 
of his Bed, was killed in his Shirt; whilſt he behaved him- 
ſelf as well as was pothble; and refuſed Quarter; which did 
not ſhorten his Life many days, he being even at the point of 
Death by a Conſumption; which kept him from pertorming 
all thoſe Offices of Vigilance he was accuſtom'd to, being a 
Gallant Gentleman, who underſtood the Office and Duty of 
a Soldier by long experience, and diligent obſervation. The 
loſs of Shrewsbury was a great blow to the King, and ſtreight- 
end his Quarters exceedingly, and broke the ſecure Line of 
Communication with Cheſter, and expoſed all North Wales, 
Hereford and Worceſter, to the daily inroads of the Enemy : 
and the News of this, recover'd the dejected Spirits of the 


Parliament Commiſſioners at Uxbridge. 


Ver there had been an odd Accident which accompanied 
the Enterpriſe upon Weymouth, which gave them afterwards 
more trouble. Str Lewis Dives had, in his March from Sher- 
borne, intercepred a Packet of Letters ſent out of Somerſet- 


ſhire to the Parliament; and among thoſe, there was a Letter 


from John Pyne, a Gentleman well known, and of a fair 
Eſtate in that Country, to Colonel Edward Popham, a prin- 
cipal Officer of the Parliament in their Fleets at Sea, and of 


| a paſſionate and virulent Temper, of the Independent Party. 
The Subject of the Letter was a bitter invective againſt the 
Earl of Eſſex, and all thole who advanced tlie Treaty of Peace, 


and a great deteſtation of the Peace, with very indecent ex- 
preſſions againſt the King himſelf, and all who adher'd to him. 


This Letter had been ſent by St Lerwis Dives to one of the 
| Secretaries at Oxford, and from Him to the Commiſſioners at 
| Uxbridge; who, afloon as they receiv'd it, communicated it 
to ſome of thoſe Commiſſioners, who they knew deſird a 
Peace, and were very great Friends to the Earl of Efex. The 
Scots were likewiſe as much inveigh'd againſt as any Body elſe. 
They to whom this Letter was communicated, durſt not un- 
| dertake to appear to know any thing of it; but adviſed, 
That the Marquis of Hertford, might ſend a Copy of it to 
* *his Brother the Earl of Eſſex, with ſuch reflections as He 
| *thought fit: which being done accordingly, the Earl of 
| Eſſex, who was yet General, took it ſo much to heart, that 
he deſir'd the Marquis of Hertford would ſend him the Ori- 

- | ginal; which was preſently done; hoping that it would have 
-þ given ſome Advantage to the Earl 4 

: the Parliament yet behav d it {elf with all imaginable decency 
and reſpect. 3 


Eſſex, towards whom 


Tu E Converſation that this Letter occaſion'd — 
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ſome of che Commiſſioners of both ſides, who in private uſed 
their old freedom, made a great diſcovery of the Faction that 
was in the Parliament: that there were many who defir'd to 
have Peace, without any alteration in the Government, ſo 
they might be ſure of Indemnity and ſecurity for what was 

alt; that the Scots would inſiſt upon the whole Government 
of the Church, and in all other Matters would defer to the 
King; but that there was another Party, that would have no 
Peace upon what condition ſoever, who did reſolve to change 
the whole frame of the Government in State, as well as 
Church; which made a great Party in the Army: all thoſe of 
the Parliament who deſir d to remove the Earl of Eſſex from 
being General of the Army, and to make anotherGeneral,were 
of that Party. There was likewiſe, among the Commiſſioners 
themſelves, very little Truſt, and Communication ; S* Harry 
Vane, Saint- John, and Prideaux, being upon the matter, but 
Spies upon the relt; and though molt of the reſt did heartily 


deſire a Peace, even __ any Terms, yet none of them had 
e 


the Courage to avow the receding from the moſt extravagant 
demand. Beſides, there was reaſon enough to believe, that 
if the King had yielded to all that was then propoſed, they 
would likewiſe have inſiſted upon all which they had for- 
merly demanded, and upon the delivery up of all thoſe Per- 
ſons who had faithfully ſervd the King, and had been by 
them always excepted, as Perſons never to be pardon d. 
For though they had aſſign d thoſe three General Heads, 
of the Church, of the Militia, and of Ireland, to be firſt Treated 
upon, which were all plauſible and popular Arguments, and 
in which they who el defir'd Peace, would infiſt at leaſt up- 
on many condeſcenſions, yet they had not, in the leaſt degree 
declin'd any other of their Propoſitions; as the exemption of 
many of the greateſt Quality, or of the moſt declared Affecti- 
ons to the King, in the three Nations of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, from Pardon; and the making the Eſtates of the reſt, 


under the Name of Delinquents, liable to pay the Charges of 
the War; from which, or any of the other very unreaſonable 


demands, the Houſes had not in their Inſtructions given their 


Commiſhoners Authority, in the leaſt particle to recede: They 


who deſir d Peace, being ſatisfied, that they had prevail'd to 


have a 2 which they imagin d would do all the reſt, 
e lefler demands, would fall off, of themſelves, 
when ſatisfaction ſhould be given in thoſe important particu- 


lars which more concern d the Publick ; and, on the other fide, Þ 


they who refolv'd the Treaty ſhould be ineffeQual, were well 
content, that their Commiſſioners ſhould be inſtructed only 


to inſiſt upon thoſe three Generals, without power to depart 
from any one expreſſion, in the Propoſitions concerning thoſe Þ 
TE 
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articulars; being ſatisfied, that in the particular which con- 
cern'd the Church, the Scots would never depart from a tit- 
tle; and as ſure, that the King would never yield to it; and 
that, in the Militia, they who moſt defired Peace, would ad- 
here to that which moſt concern'd their own Security ; and 
in the buſineſs of Ireland, beſides the opportunity to aſperſe 
the King, upon an Argument in which the People generally 
concurr'd with them, they were ſafe enough; except the King 
ſhould abſolutely retract, and recant all that he had done, and 
by declaring the Ceſſation void, expoſe all thoſe who had a 
band in it, to their cenſure, and judgment; and fo diſſolve 
all the Authority he had in that Kingdom for the future; 
which they knew he would never do. So that they were ſafe 
enough in thoſe three heads of their Treaty, without bring- 
ing any of their other demands into Debate; which would 
have ſpent much time, and raiſed great difference in opinion 
among them; yet they had thoſe ſtill in reſerve, and might 
reaſonably conclude, that if the King fatished them in the 
Terms of thoſe three Propoſitions, he would never inſiſt 
upon any of the reſt; which could not relate ſo much to his 
Conſcience, or his Honour, as the other. Beſides, they knew 
well, that, if, by the King's Condeſcenſions, they had full 
ſatisfaction in the former Three, they who had moſt paſſion 
for Peace, would, for their own ſhares in the lr re- 
venge upon thoſe Men with whom they were angry enough, 
and in the preferments, which would be then in their diſ- 
poſal, never divide from them in any thing that remain'd 
to be demanded. 

Ox E Night, late, the Earl of Pembroke came to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's Lodging, to return him a viſit; and 
| fate with him ſome hours; all his diſcourſe being to perlwade 
him, to think it reaſonable to conſent to all that the Parlia- 
ment had demanded. He told him, That there was never 
*{uch a Pack of Knaves, and Villains, as they who now 
te govern'd in the Parliament; who would ſo far prevail, if 
*this Treaty were broke off, as to remove the Earl of Eſſex; 
*and then they would conſtitute ſuch an Army as ſhould 
force the Parliament, as well as the King to conſent to 
| © whatſoever they demanded; which would end in the Change 
| *of the Government into a Common-wealth. The Chan- 
| cellor told him,“ If he believ'd That, it was high time for the 
rticu- © Lords to look about them, who would be then no lets con- 
ride, I cern'd than the King. He confeſſed it, and © That they 
e well © were now ſenſible, that they had brought this miſchief upon 
| only themſelves; and did heartily repent it, though too late; and 
lepart when they were, in no degree, able to prevent the general 
thoſe deſtruction, which they foreſaw: but, if the King would be 
parti-J Vol. II. Part 2. Q q 60 
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*ſo gracious to them, as to preſerve them, by conſenting to 
*thole unreaſonable Propoſitions which were made by the 
ce Parliament, the other wicked Perſons would be dilappointed 
«by ſuch his conceffions ; the Earl of Eſſex would ſtill keep 
* his Power; and they ſnould be able in a ſhort time after 
te the Peace concluded, by adhering to the King, whom they 
* would never forſake hereafter, to recover all for him that he 
e now parted with, and to drive theſe wicked Men, who 
te would deſtroy Monarchy, out of the Kingdom; and then 
© his Majeſty would be greater than ever. How extravagant 
ſoever this diſcourſe ſeems to be, the matter of it was the 
ſame, which the wiſeſt of the reſt, and there were Men of very 
good parts among them, did ſeriouſly urge to other of the 
King's Commiſhoners, with whom they had the ſame conh- 
dence; ſo broken they were in their Spirits, and ſo corrupted 
in their Underſtanding, even when they had their own ruin 
in their View. 5 

Txt Earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeſt Man 
alive, could not look upon the Deſtruction of Monarchy, and 
the contempt the Nobility was already reduced to, and which 
muſt be then encreaſed, with any pleaſure: yet the repulſe he 
had formerly receiv'd at Oxford, upon his Addreſſes thither, 
and the fair eſcape he had made afterwards from the jealouly 
of the Parliament, had wrought fo far upon him, that he re- 
ſolv'd no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke the 
other, and was willing to ſee the King's Power and Autho- 
rity ſo much reſtrain'd, that he might not be able ro do him 
any harm. „ 

Tux Earls of Pembroke, and Salisbury, were ſo totally with- 
out credit or Intereſt in the Parliament, or Country, that it 
was no matter which way their inclinations or affections 
diſpoſed them; and their Fear of the Faction that prevailed, 
was ſo much greater than their Hatred towards them, that 
though they wiſhed They might rather be deſtroy d than the 


King, they had rather the King and his Poſterity ſhould be de- 


ſtroy d, than that Wilton ſhould be taken from the one oi n. 


them, or Hatfield from the other ; the preſervation of both 


which from any danger, they both believ'd to be the higheſt Þ |, 


point of prudence, and politick Circumſpection. 


Tux Earl of Denbigh had much greater parts, and ſaw far- | 
ther before him into the deſperate deſigns of that Party that 
hid then the power, than either of the other three, and de-Þ of 
teſted thoſe deſigns as much as any of them; yet the pride of 
his Nature, not inferior to the proudeſt, and the conſcience Þ + 
of his Ingratitude to the King, in ſome reſpects ſuperior to 
Theirs who had been moſt obliged, kept him from being will- 
ing to quit the Company with whom he had converſed roo 

eee 
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long. Though he had recciv'd from them moſt ſigna! Af— 
fronts and Indignities, and well knew he ſhould never more 
be _— by them, yer he thought the King's con- 
dition to be utterly deſperate, and that he would be at laſt 
compell'd to yield ro worſe conditions than were now offer'd 
to Him. He conferr'd with ſo much freedom with one of the 
King's Commithoners, and ſpent ſo much time with him in 
the vacant hours, there having been formerly a great Friend- 


ſhip between them, that he drew ſome jealouſy upon himſelf. 


from ſome of his Companions. With Him he lamented his 
own condition, and acknowledged his diſloyalty to the King, 
with expreſſions of great compunction and proteſted, That 
*he would moſt willingly redeem his Tranigreſſions by any 
«attempt that might {erve the King ſignally, though he were 


e ſure to loſe his Life in it; but that to loſe Himſelf, without 
- any benefit to the King, would expoſe him to all miſery; 


* which he would decline, by not ſeparating from his Party. 
He inform'd him more fully of the wicked purpoſes of thoſe 
who then govern'd the Parliament, than others apprehended 
or imagin'd ; and had a full proſpect of the vile condition 
Himſelf, and all the Nobility ſhould be reduc'd to, yet thought 
it impoſſible to prevent it, by any Authority of their own; 
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and concluded, That if any conjuncture fell out, in which 


by loſing his Life, he might preferve the King, he would 


embrace the Occaſion; otherwiſe, he would ſhift the beſt 
| *he could for himſelf. P 


Os the Commithoners of the Houſe of Commons, though, 


the three named before being excepted, the reſt did in their 


hearts deſire a Peace, and upon much honeſter conditions 


than they durſt own; yet there were not two of them who 
had entire confidence in each other, or who durſt communi- 


cate their thoughts together: ſo that though they could ſpeak 
their minds freely enough, ſeverally to thole Commiſſioners 
of the King's fide with whom they had former friendſhip, 


they would not, in the preſence of any of their own Compa- 
| nions, ute that freedom. The Debate that had been in the 
| Houſe upon the Self-denying Ordinance, had rais'd ſo many Jca- 
| loufies, and diſcompos'd the confidence that had formerly 
been between many of them, that they knew not what any 
Man intended to 45 many who had, from the beginning of 


the troubles, profeſſed to have moſt devotion for the Earl 


Jef Eſſex, and to abhor all his Enemies, had lately ſeem'd to 
{concur in that Ordinance, which was contrived principa.ly 
tor his diſhonourand deſtruction ; and others who {cem'd till 
% adhere to him, did it with ſo many cautions, that there 
could be no confidence of their perſeverance. 
ed too 

long Þ 


HoLLt1s, who was the frankeſt among them in owning 
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his Animoſity and Indignation againſt all the Independent 
Party, and was no otherwiſe affected to the Presbyterians, 
than as they conſtituted a Party upon which he depended to 
oppole the other, did foreſee that many of thoſe who ap- 
pcar'd moſt reſolute to concur with him, would by degrees, 
fall from him purcly for want of Courage, in which he 
abounded. Mhitlock, who, from the beginning, had con- 
curr'd with them without any Inclinations to their Perſons, 
or their Principles, had the fame reaſon ſtill not to ſeparate 


from them. All his Eſtate was in their Quarters, and he had 
a Nature that could not bear, or ſubmit to be undone: 
though to his Friends, who were Commiſſioners for the King, 


he uſed his old openneſs, and profeſſed his deteſtation of all 
the proceedings of his Party, yet could not leave them. Pier- 
point, and Crew, who were both Men of great Fortunes, and 
had always been of the greateſt Moderation in their Counſels, 
and moſt ſollicitous upon all opportunities for Peace, appear d 
now to have contracted more bitterneſs, and ſourneſs than 
formerly; and were more reſcrv'd towards the King's Com- 
miſſioners, than was expected; aud in all Conferences inſiſted 
peremptorily, That the King muſt yield to whatſoever was 
*requir'd in the three Demands, which had been Debated. 
They all valued themſelves © Upon having induced the Par- 
*liament, againſt all Oppoſition, to conſent to a Treaty; 
© which producing no effect, they ſhould hereafter have no 


© more credit; and it plainly appear'd, that they had per- 


ſwaded themſelves, that in the Treaty, they ſhould be able 
to perſwade the King's Commithoners to concur with them; 
and that the King would yield upon the very ſame argument, 
and expectation, that the Earl of Pembroke had offer d to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 5 the. 
Sou of them, who knew how impoſſible it was to pre- 
vail with the Commiſſioners, or, if They could be corrupted 
lo far in their Judgments, how much more impoſſible ir 
would be to perſwade the King to conſent to what was fo 
diametrically againſt his Conſcience, and his Honour ; and, 
in truth, againſt his Security, did wiſh, That, to get the time 
© of the Treaty prolong d, ſome Conceſſions might be made 
ce in the point of the Militia, in order to their ſecurity ; which 
*being provided for, might probably take off many Perſons, 
te who, out of that conſideration principally, adhered to thoſe 
* who they thought were mot jealous of it, and moſt folli- 
<cirous for it. This ſeem'd ſuch an Expedient to thoſe to 
whom they propos'd it, that they thought fit to make a De- 
bate among all the Commiſſioners about it; *And if it ſnould 


ce produce no other effect, than the getting more days to the 


* Treaty, and making more Diviſions in the Parliament, bot! 


© which : 
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ee which they might naturally expect from ir, the benefit was 
te not {mall that would attend it; for as long as the Treaty 
ce jaſted, there could be little advance made towards new mo- 
« delling the Army, the delay whereof would give the King 
«likewiſe more time to make his Preparations for the Field, 
ce towards which he was in no forwardneſs. This conſidera- 
tion prevail d with the Commiſſioners to ſend their opinion 
to the King, © That he would give them leave to propoſe, 


when the next day came for the Debate of the point of the 


« Militia, that the whole Militia of the Kingdom ſhould be 


c ſettled in ſuch a Number of Perſons, for ſeven or eight 


«years, who might be all {worn to the obſervation of all the 
« Articles which ſhould be agreed upon in the Treaty; after 


ee the expiration of which time, which would be ſuſſicient to 


«extinguiſh all jealouſies, it ſhould be reſtored to the King. 
And they ſent the King a Liſt of ſuch Names, as they wiſh'd 
might be inſerted in the Propoſition, of Perſons in Credit 
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with the Parliament, to which his Majeſty might add the like 


Number of ſuch, of whole Fidelity he was moſt aſſured. 
Tux Earls of Eſſex, Northumberland, Warwick, and Mau- 
chefter, with Fairfax, and Cromavell, were among thoſe they 


recommended to be named by the King. With this Meſſage 


they ſent two of their own Body, who added other reaſons, 


| which they conceiv'd might prevail with Him; and it was 
with great difficulty that his Majeſty was prevailed with to 


conſent, that ſuch an Overture ſhould be made. But being 


unwilling to diſſent from his Commiſſioners judgment, and 


belicving it would be rejected, and in hope that it would 


tented, that the Commiſſioners ſnould make ſuch an Offer as 
is mention d, and name the Perſons they had propoſed of the 
Parliament Party; and withal, he ſent a Liſt of ſuch Per- 


' ſons as himſelf thought fit to truſt in that Affair; in whom, 


together with the others, he would have the power of the 
Militia to be veſted. But by this time, the Term aſſign'd for 
the Treaty drawing towards an end, they who had at firſt ad- 


viſed this Expedient, had not the ſame opinion of the ſuc- 
ceſs; and had plainly diſcover d, that the Parliament would 
not conſent to add one day more to the Treaty. So the far- 


ther Proſecution of the Overture in that manner was laid aſide. 


For the King's Commiſſioners concluded, That at this time 


*to offer any particular Names from the King to be truſted 
*with the Militia, was but to expoſe thole Perſons to re- 
*proach, as ſome of them were yery ungracious and unpo- 
*pular to them; and to give the other fide an excuſe for re- 
ce jecting the offer, upon exception to their Perſons. How - 


ever, that they might ſee a greater condeſcenſion from the 
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| King in that point, than he had ever yet been induced to, 


they offer'd, © That the Militia ſhould be ſo ſettled for the 
* ſpace of {cren ycars, as they had deſir d, in ſuch a Number 
* of Perſons as ſhould be agreed upon; a moiety of which 
e Perſons, ſhould be nomiaated by the King, and the other 


*moicty by the Parliament: which was rejected by them 


with their uſual neglect. 
FxoM this time the Commiſſioners, on both ſides, grew 


more reſ{erv'd, and colder towards each other; inſomuch as 


in the laſt Conferences, the Anſwers and Replies upon one 


another, were ſharper and more reflecting than they had for- 


merly bcen: and in their Conference upon the laſt Gay, 
which held moſt part of the Night, it was evident, either ſide 
labour'd moſt to make the other ſeem to be moſt in fault. 
The King's Commiſſioners deliver'd a Paper, which contain'd 
a Sum of all that had been done in the Treaty, and obſerv'd, 


That after a War of ſo many years, cnter'd into, as was pre- 


*rended, for the Defence, and Vindication of the Law: of 
The Land, and the Liberty of the Subject, in a Treaty of 


twenty days, they had not demanded any one thing, that 


by the Law of the Land, they had the leaſt Title to de- 
* mand; but inſiſted only on ſuch particulars as were againſt 
Law, and the eltabliſh'd Goverment of the Kingdom; 


and that much more had been offer'd to them for the ob- 
*taining of Peace, than they could with juſtice or reaſon 


* require: with which they were fo offended, that they, for 
ſome time, refuſed to receive the Paper, upon pretence, That 
* the time for the Treaty was expired; becaule it was then 


after twelve of the Clock of the Night of the twentieth day: 


but at laſt they were contented to receive it, finding, that it 
would not be leſs publick, and would more reflect upon them, 


if they rejected it: and ſo they parted a little before the break 


of day. | 
Tur next day, being Sunday, they reſted in the Town, 


that they might in the Afternoon decently take their leaves 


of each other; though Monday, according to the Letter of 
their Paſs, was the laſt day of their freedom, and at that Sea- 
ſon of the year their Journey to Oxford might require two 
days, as they had ſpent two days in coming thither; and the 
Commithoners for the Parliament, had given them a Paper in 
which they declar d, That they might ſafely make ule of an- 
ether day for their return, of which no Advantage ſhould 
be taken. But they having on Sunday, perform d their mu- 


tual Viſits to each other, parted with ſuch coolneſs towards 


each other, as if they ſcarce hoped to meet again; and the 
King's Commiſſioners were fo unwilling to run any hazard, 
that they were on the Monday Morning fo early in their 


Coaches, 
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Coaches, that they came to Oxford that Night, and kifs'd the 
King's hand; who recciv'd them very graciouſly ; thanking 
them for the pains they had taken. Surely the pains they 
had taken, with how little ſucceſs ſoever, was very great; 
and they who had been moſt inured to buſineſs, had not in 
their Lives ever undergone fo great fatigue for twenty days to- 
gether, as at that Treaty. The Commithone:s ſeldom parted, 
during that whole time, till two or three of the Clock in the 
Morning. Beſides, They were obliged to fit up later who 
were to prepare ſuch Papers as were directed for the next 
day, and to write Letters to Oxford; ſo that, if the Treaty 

had continued much longer, it is very probable many of the 

Commiſſioners mutt have fallen ſick for want of ſleep; which 


ſome of them were not ſatisfied with in three or four days af- 


ter their return to Oxford. Thus ended the Treaty of Ux- 
bridge, the Particulars whereof were, by the King's Com- 
mand, ſhortly after publiſh'd in Print, and never contradicted 
by the Parliament. | 
Tat King ſpoke to thoſe he truſted moſt at that time, 
with much more Melancholy of his own Condition, and the 
State of his Affairs, than he had uſed to do. The loſs of 
Shrewsbury was attended with many ill Conſequences; and 
that which ſeem'd to bring ſome kind of recompence for 
it, the Surpriſe of Weymouth, prov'd but a Dream; for the 
Enemy had loſt but one part of the Town, which they, in 
a ſhort time after, recover'd again by the uſual Negligence 
of the King's Governours, So that his Majeſty told them, 


He found it abſolutely neceſſary to purſue his former reſo- 
| lution of ſeparating the Prince his Son from himſelf, that 


e the Enemy might not, upon any Succeſs, find them toge- 


ther; which, he ſaid, would be ruin to them both; where- 


eas, though he ſhould fall into their hands whilſt his Son 


was at liberty, they would not dare to do him harm. He 


ſcem'd to have very reaſonable Apprehenſions, that upon the 
loſs of a Battle, he might become a Priſoner ; but he never 
imagin'd, that it would enter into their thoughts to take away 
his Life; not that he beliey'd they could be reſtrain'd from 
that Impious Act, by any remorſe of Conſcience, or that they 


had not wickedneſs enough to deſign, and execute it: but he 


believ'd it againſt their Intereſt; and would often, in diſcourſe, 


lay, Of what moment the 12 of his Life was to 
«the Rebels; and how muc 


they were concern'd to pre- 
*ſerve it, in regard, that if he Himſelf were dead, the Par- 
*1;ament ſtood difloly'd; ſo that there would be an end of 
te their Government: which, though it were true in Law, 
would have little ſhaken their Power, of which they were too 


long poſſeſſed to part with it eaſily. 
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Tus vas a ſpeculation of that Nature, that no body had 


reaſon to endeavour to change the King's opinion in that 


particular; and his Majeſty thought of nothing ſo much as 
haſtning the Prince's Journey; and to that purpoſe, com- 
manded thoſe who were appointed to attend him to be ready 


by a ſhort day, reſolving that his Highneſs ſhould make his 


Journey directly to Briſtol, and continue his refidence there, 


till ſome emergent Alteration ſhould make his remove from 
thence neceſſary. For whatever diſcourſe was made of raiſing 
an Army in the Weſt, the King had no purpoſe to put the 
Prince into the head of any ſuch Army; and though Goring 
had prevail'd to be ſent, with a ſtrong Party of Horſe, and 
{ome Foot into Hampſhire, upon pretence of ſecuring the 
Wett from IWaller's Incurſion, and upon ſome other deſign; 
yet the King had not the leaſt purpoſe, that he ſhould be 
where the Prince was; though he was not himſelf without 
that deſign at that preſent, as ſhall be made out anon, mean- 
ing by that device to withdraw himſelf from the command 
of Prince Rupert, which the King did not apprehend. But 
his Majeſty having no more in his purpoſe than is faid before, 


he ſent the Lord Hopton to Briſtol to provide a Houle for 
his Highneſs, and to put that City into as good a 1 


Security for the Prince's reſidence, as was neceſſary; nor 


was there any other Strength defign'd to attend about his 


_ Highnefs's Perſon, than one Regiment of Horſe, and one 
Regiment of Foot, for his Guards, both to be under the 
Command of the Lord Capel; who was likewiſe to raiſe them 

upon his own Credit and Intereſt ; there being, at that time, 

not one Man raiſed of Horſe or Foot, nor any means in view 
for the payment of them, when they ſhould be raiſed; nor, 
indeed, for the {upport of the Prince's Family, or his Perſon. 

In ſo great ſcarcity, and poverty, was the King himſelf, and 

his Court at Oxford. | 

Tu x E happen d an Accident at this time, that reconcil'd 
the minds of many to this Journey of the Prince into the 

Weſt, and look'd like a good Omen that it would produce 

good effects, though it prov d afterwards an occaſion of much 

trouble and inconvenience. When the King return'd through 

Somerſet-fhire, after the Defeat of the Earl of Eſſex in Cornwal, 


there had been a Petition deliver'd to him, in the Names of 


the Gentry, Clergy, Freeholders, and others his Majeſty's 
Proteſtant Subjects of the County of Somerſet, in which they 
defir'd, © That his Majeſty would give them leave to Petition 


the Parliament, that there might be a Treaty for Peace; 


and that they might have liberty to wait upon his Majeſty 
*in Perſon in his march; and that when they came to a 
te ncarer diſtance, they might then go before, and deliver their 
— | Petition; 
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«Petition ; and if they ſhould not obtain their fo juſt Re- 
ce queſt, they would then aſſiſt his Majeſty to get that by the 
«Sword, which could be obtain'd no other way. To that 
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purpoſe, they deſir d leave © To put themſelves in Arms, to 


«attend his Majeſty in the Journey. This Petition, how in- 
digeſted, and impracticable foever in the manner, and way 
propoſed, was contrived by ſome Pertous of unqueſtionable 


Fidelity to the King; who thought, that under this ſpecious 


Title of Petitioners for Peace, they might draw cven that 
whole Populous County to appear for the King; and there- 


fore the King gave them a gracious reception, and liberty to 


do all that they defir'd ; believing it potfible, that he might 
even from thence recruit his Foot; which he molt deſired. 


But his Majeſty's ſpeedy march, left that deſign to be better 


weighed and digeſted. 
Uros the firſt Fame of the Prince's being to viſit the 


| Weſt, and to keep his Court there, ſome Gentlemen of the 


beſt Quality in the Welt, came to Oxford, as entruſted by 
the reſt to acquaint his Majeſty, That they had now form'd 


| *the Deſign, they had formerly preſented to him, much 


*better than it was; and that the four Weſtern Counties, 


| © Dorſet, Somerſet, Devon, and Cornwal, had reſolv'd to enter 
into an Aſſociation, and to be joynt Petitioners to the Par- 
| ©]jament for Peace; and that their Petition ſhould be {ent 
by very many thouſands of the moſt ſubſtantial Freeholders 
| *of the ſeveral Counties, who ſhould have Money enough 

| © in their Purſes to defray their Charges, going and return- 

ing; and whoſoever refuſed to joyn in the Petition, ſhould 

ebe look'd upon as Enemies to Peace, and their Country, 
Land accordingly treated; ſo that this Addreſs could not but 
| *have great influence upon the Parliament, being under the 
| *Style of One and All; and could not but be look'd upon as 


euch. They deſir'd the King, That the Prince might be 


made General of this Aſſociation; in order to which, they 
| *would provide for his ſupport according to his Dignity; 
and, in the firſt place, take care for the railing a good Guard 
of Horſe and Foot, for the ſafety of his Perſon. 


TrovGn this deſign, in the Notions thereof, was as 


| unpraCticable as the former, yet his Majeſty thought not fit 
to diſcountenance, and reject it. It was very vehemently 
preſſed by many Perſons of Quality, in the name of the four 
Weſtern Counties, and among thoſe who took it moſt to 
heart, Sr John Stawel was the Chief; a Gentleman of one of 
the largeſt Eſtates, that any Man poſſeſſed in the Weſt, who 
had, from the beginning of the Parliament, ſhew'd very great 
Affection to the Perſon of the King, and to the Goverment 
that was ſettled, both in Church and State; and from the 


beginning 
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beginning of the War had engaged both his own Perſon, 
and his two Sons, in the molt active part of it, with ſingular 
Courage; and had render'd himſelf as odious to the Parlia- 
ment, as any Man of that condition had done. This Gentle- 
man was alliſted, and counſell'd by M* Fountain, a Lawyer of 
Eminency, who had been impriſon'd, and baniſh'd London, 


for his declar'd Affection to the Crown; and they two had 
firſt entertain'd and form'd this project in their own thoughts, 


and then, upon the communication of it with ſome Gentle- 
men and more of the Farmers, and Frecholders of the Coun- 
ty, found ſuch a general concurrence with them, that the 
concluded it could not but have good Succeſs, and would 
bring the Parliament to be glad of Peace. They were both 
very tenacious of what they had once refolv'd, and belicv'd 
all who objected againſt their undertaking to be averſe from 
Peace; fo that the King concluded, that he would fo far com- 
ply with them, as to make the Prince General of their Afſo- 
ciation; which he was ſure could do no harm; and they were 
{o much delighted with the condeſcenſion, that they promiſed 
ſpeedily to make Proviſion for the Prince's ſupport, and for 
the raiſing his Guards of Horſe and Foot; and to that pur- 
pole made haſte to Briſtol, that all things might be ready 
againlt the Prince came thirher. 


We Prince UO theſe reaſons, the Prince had two Commiſhons 


Wales made | EZ WIN | | 1 
r, granted to him; one, to be general of the Aſſociation; and 


wwe King's another, to be general of all the King's Forces in England. 


Forres, and 
of the Weſt- 


For when the King declared his Nephew Prince Rapert to bc 


en Ajecia-Gencral, in the place of the Earl of Brentford, his Highneſs 


tien. 


defir'd, © That there might be no General in England but the 
* Prince of Wales, and chat he might receive his Commiſſion 
ce from Him; which his Majeſty took well; and ſo that Com- 
miſſion of Generaliſſimo was likewiſe giren to the Prince, 
when in truth it was reſolv'd he ſhould Act no part in either, 
but remain quiet in Briſtol, till the fate of all Armies could 
be better diſcern'd. 5 

Tus Indiſpoſition and Melancholy which poſſeſſed the 


Court at Oxford, and all the King's Party, was preferv'd from 


deſpair, only by the extraordinary Diſcontents and Animoſities 
in the Parliament; which kept them from purſuing the advan- 
tages they had had by united Counſels. Aſſoon as the Com- 
miſſioners were return d from Uxbridge, and that a Treaty 
could be now no farther urged, the Independent Party (for 
ſo they were now contented to be call'd, in oppoſition to the 
other which were ſtyl'd Presbyterian ) appear'd bare- faced, 
and vigorouſly preſſed on their Self-denying Ordinance, that ſo 
they might proceed towards modelling their new Army, by 
putting out the old OZcers; during the ſuſpenſion whereof, 


there Þ 
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there was no care for providing for the Troops they had, or 
making Recruits, or preparing any of thoſe Provitions, which 


would be neceſſary for taking the Field. They were now en- 


ter'd into the Month of March, which was uſed as a Itronꝑ 
Argument by both Parties, the one urging, © From the Scaton 
* of the year, the neceſſity of expediting their reſolution for 
«the paſſing the Ordinance, that the Army might be put into 
* a poſture of marching ; the other preſſing, © That to great 
*an Alteration ought not to be attempred, when there was 0 


I hort a time to make it in: That there would be apparent 


danger, that the Enemy would find them, without any Ar- 


e my at all fit to take the Field; and therefore deſir d, That 


Vall things might ſtand as they were, till the end of the next 
„Campagne; when, if they ſaw caute, they might reſume 
this Exped ient. The other Party were loud againſt the de- 


lay; and ſaid, That was the way to make the War laſt; for 


managed as it had been, they ſhould be found at the end of 
the next Campagne in the {ame poſture they were now in, 
whereas they made no doubt, but, if this Ordinance was 
*palsd, they ſhould proceed to vigoroutly, that the next 
*Campagne ſhould put an end to the War. 

Tut Debate continued many days in the Houſe of Com- 


| mons, with much paſſion, and ſharp reflections upon Things, 


and Perſons; whilſt the Houſe of Peers look d on, and at- 


tended the reſolution below. Of the Presbyterian Party, x hich 


paſhonately oppoſed the Ordinance, the Chief were, Hollis, 
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Stapleton, Glin, Waller, Long, and others, who bclicy'd the? 


Party much Superior in Number; as the Independent Party 


was led by Nathaniel Fiennes, I aue, Cromwell, Haſlerig, Martin, 


and others; who {poke more and warmer than they that op- 


poſed them. Of the Houle of Peer, there was none thought 


| to be of this laſt Party, but the Lord Say; all the reſt were 


ſuppoſed to be of the Earl of Efex's Party, and lo, that it was 


impoſſible that the Ordinance ſhonld ever pats in the Houſe 
| of Peers, though ir ſhould be carried by the Commons: But 


they were in This, as in many other things, diſappointed; 


for many, who had fate ſilent, and been thought to have been 
of one Party, appear d to be of the other. They who thought 


they could never be ſecure in any Peace, except the King 


were firſt at their Mercy, and fo obliged to accept the condi- 


tions they would give him, were willing to change the hand 


in carrying on the War: and many, who though: the Earl of 
Eſſex behaved himſelf too impcriouſly, were willing to have 


the Command in one who was more their equal. Many were 


willing he ſhould be anger d, and humbled, that Himſelf might 
e more concern'd to advance a Peace, which he had not been 


torward enough to do, whilſt he held rhe Supreme Command. 


WHEN 
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Wur s the Debate grew ripe, Saint- John, Pierpoint, Whit- tha 

lock, and Crew, who had been thought to be of the Party of Hl. 

the Earl of Eſſex, appear'd for paſſing the Ordinance, as the tho 


only way to unite their Counſels, and to reſiſt the Common and 
Enemy; ſaying, © They diſcover'd by what they heard abroad, to e 
* and by the Spirit that govern'd in the City, that there would ver. 
*be a general diſſatisfaction in the People, if this Ordinance Qu 
*were not paſſed, Then they fell into a high Admiration of and 
the Earl of Eſſex, extolling his great merit, and ſeem'd to are 
fear, © That the War would never be carried on ſo happily 1 
eas it had been under Him; or if it were, that the good Scot 
*jucceſs mutt be ſtill imputed to his Conduct, and Courage, Me 
which had form'd their Armies, and taught them to Fight. was 


By this kind of Oratory, and profeſſing to decline their own for 
inclinations and wiſhes, purely for Peace and Unity, they ſo Dul 
Tve Sei, far prevail'd over thoſe who were ſtill ſurpriſed, and led by that 
Poo, — ſome Craft, that the Ordinance was pals'd in the Houſe of had 
% c Commons, and tranſmitted to the Peers for their Conſent; his 
% where no body imagin'd it would ever pals. tate 
Ar rk the Battle at 7orb, and that the Earl of Mancheſt tun, 
was requir'd to march with his Army againſt the King, upon whe 
the defeat of the Earl of Eſſex in Cornwal, the Scotiſh Army Ext 
march'd Northwards, to reduce the little Garriſons remain- ¶ and 
ing in thoſe parts; which was eaſily done. After which they gre: 
march'd to New-Caflle; which, being defended only by the lent 
Town{men, and in no degree fortified for a Siege, was given in a 
up to them, after as good a reſiſtance as could be made in ſuch a tl 
2 place, and by ſuch People. So that they having no more fror 
to do in thoſe parts, the Parliament thought not fit however Eng 
to diſmiſs them to return into their own Country, not know- iſ like 
ing yet, how far their new modell'd Army would be able to all. 
carry on all their deſigns. And therefore the Scotiſh Army was and 
again advanced as far as Tork, and was to be applied as there was 
ſhould be occaſion. 3 | thar 
An «ome Tus King had formerly, towards the end of the year For- that 
3 oe Ear! ty three, conſider'd how to give ſuch a diſturbance to Scor- ¶ pow 
rroſe's Ex- land, as might oblige their Army to ſtay at home to quench | emp 
| — 8 Fire in their own Country; but all the Advance, which had con 
been made towards the execution of that deſign, in the Con- thar 
ferences with the Earl of Mountroſe and in the Commitment Þ turi 
of Duke Hamilton, had been check d for ſome time, by the and 
King's not being able to give any Troops to that Earl, by have 
the Protection whereof the Loyal Party of that Kingdom den- 
might come to his Aſſiſtance, and diſcover their Affection to muc 
his Majeſty. Notwithſtanding which, the vigorous Spirit of Þ faſt 
the Earl of Mountroſe, had ftirr'd him up to make ſome at- 1 
tempt, whether he had any help or no. The Perſon _ like 

| that Þ 
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that Earl moſt hated, and contemn'd, was the Marquis of Ar- 


Hle, who had then the Chief Government of Scotland; and 
though he was a Man endued with all the faculties of Craft 


and Diſſimulation, that were neceſſary to bring great deſigns 


to effect, and had, in reſpect of his Eſtate and Authority, a 


very great Intereſt in that Kingdom; yet he had no Martial 


Qualities, nor the reputation of more Courage, than inſolent 
and imperious Perſons, whilſt they meet with no oppoſition, 
are uſed to have. 

Tx E Earl of Mountroſe believ'd that his getting ſafely into 
Scotland, was much more difficult than it would be to raile 
Men enough there ro controul the Authority of Argyle. There 


was, at that time, at Oxford, the Earl of Antrim, remarkable 


for nothing, bur for having Married the Dowager of the grear 
Duke of Buckingham, within few years after the Death of 
that Favourite. By the poſſciſion of Her ample Fortune, he 
had liv'd in the Court in great expence and ſome lultre, until 
his Riot had contracted ſo great a debt, that he was neceſh- 


tared to leave the Kingdom, and to retire to his own For- 
tune in Ireland (which was very fair) together with his Wife, 


who gave him reputation, being aLady, beſides her own great 
Extraction and Fortune, as Heireſs to the Houle of Rutland, 


and Wife and Mother to the Dukes of Buckingham, of a very 


great Wit and Spirit; and made che mean parts of her pre- 


| ſent Husband (a handſome Man too) well enough receiv'd 
in all places: fo that they had liv'd in [reland in ſplendour, 


as they might well do, till that Rebellion drove rhe Lady again 
from thence, to find a livelyhood out of her own Eftate in 
England. And upon the Queen's firſt coming to Oxford, She 


likewife came thither; where She found great reſpect from 


all. The Earl of Antrim, who was a Man of exccthve pride 
and vanity, and of a very weak and narrow underitanding , 
was no ſooner without the counſel and company of his Wite, 
than he berook himſelf to the Rebels, with an imagination 


that his Quality and Fortune would give him the _—_— 

power over them; which, probably, he never intended to 
| employ to the prejudice of the King, but detir'd to appear fo 
{ conſiderable, that he might be look d upon as a greater Man 


than the Marquis of Ormond; which was ſo uncaſy and tor- 
turing an Ambition to him, that it led him into ſeveral faults 


| and follies. The Rebels were glad of His preſence, and to 


have his Name known to be among them, but had no conh- 


| dence in his abilities to adviſe or command them; but relied 
much more upon his Brother, Alexander Macdonnel, who was 
faſt to their Party, and in their moſt ſecret Counſels. 


Txt Earl, according to his natural unſteadineſs, did not 


like his Station there, but, by diſguiſe, got himſelf into the 


Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant Quarters, and from thence into England, and ſo to 
Oxford ; where his Wife then was; and made his preſence not 
unacceptable; the King not having then notice of his having 
erer been among the Iriſh Rebels; but he pretended to have 
great credit and power in Ireland to ſerve the King, and to 
diſpoſe the Iriſh to a Peace, if he ſhould have any countenance 
from the King ; which his Majeſty knew him too well to 
think him capable of. Whether the Earl of Antrim had his 
original Extraction in Scotlamd, or the Marquis of Argyle His 
in Ireland, mult be left to the determination of thoſe that are 
skill'd in the Genealogy of the Family of the Macdonnels ; to 
the ſuperiority whereof they both pretend; and the Earl of 
Antrim, to much of thoſe Lands in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, which were poſſeſſed by Argyle; and the greateſt part 
of his Eſtate in Ireland was in that part of Ulſter that lies next 
Fcotland, and his Dependents near of the ſame Language, and 
manner of living with the Highlanders in Scotland. The know- 
ledge of this, diſpoſed the Earl of Mountroſe to make a great 
acquaintance with him aſſoon as he came to Oxford, and to 
conſult with him, whether it might not be poſſible to draw 
a Body of Men out of Ireland to be ſuch a foundation for 
raiſing Forces in Scotland, as might advance the Enterpriſe he 
had ſo long in his heart; it being notorious enough that the 


Highlanders in Scotland had very good Affections for the 


King; and defir'd nothing more than to free themſelves from 
the hard ſlavery, they had long endur'd under the Tyranny of 
Argyle. The paſſage over the Sea in thoſe places, between 
Scotland and Ireland, is ſo narrow, that the People often make 
their Markets in one and the other, in the ſpace of few hours; 
and the hardineſs of both People is ſuch, that they have no 
delight in the ſuperfluĩty of Diet, or Cloathing, or the great 
commodity of Lodging; and were very fit to conſtitute an 
Army that was not to depend upon any Supplies of Money, 
or Arms, or Vidal, but what they could eafily provide for 
themſelves, by the dexterity that is univerſally practiſed in 
thoſe parts. 5 i 

Tuk Earl of Autrim, who was naturally a great Under- 
taker, and deſired nothing io much, as that the King ſhould 
believe him to be a Man of intereſt and power in Ireland, was 
highly exalted, when he diſcover'd by the Earl of Mountroſe, 
that he was thought to have credit enough in that part of He- 
land, to perform a Service for the King, which he never be- 


fore ententain d a thought of. So that he preſently undertooæ 


to the Far! of Mountro/e, © that, if the King would grant him 
© a Commiſhon, he would raile an Army in Ireland, and 
«© tranſport it into Scotlaud; and would himſelf be in the 


Mac- 


* head of it; by mea: whereof he believ'd all the Clan of the 
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* Macdonnels in the Highlands of Scotland, might be perſwaded 
*to follow him. When the Earl of Mountroſe had form'd 
ſuch a reaſonable undertaking, as he belicv'd the Earl of An- 
trim might in truth be able to comply with, he acquainted 
the Lord Digby with it, who was a friend to all difficult de- 
ſigns, and deſired him © To propoſe it to the King, and to 
« [et his Majeſty know, that he was ſo confident of the Earl 
* of Antrim's being able to perform what ſhould be neceſſary 
«(for he would be very well content, if he would ſend over 
« Body but of two thouſand Men into Scotland, which he 
«well knew he could eaſily do) that he would himſelf be in 
te the Highlands to receive them; and to run his fortune with 
te them; if his Majeſty would give him leave to gather up 
e ſuch a Number of his Country-men about Oxford, as would 
«be willing to accompany him; with whom he would make 


| «his way thither; and that, if no time were loſt in proſe- 


* cuting this deſign, he did hope that by the time the Scorifh 
* Army ſhould be ready to take the F iel. they ſnould receive 
ee ſuch an Alarm from their own Country, as ſhould hinder 
*their advance. 

Uros this Overture, the King conferr'd with the two 
Earls together; and finding the Earl of Antrim forward to 
undertake the raiſing as many Men as ſhould be defir'd, if he 
might have the King's Commilhon to that purpoſe; and know- 
ing well, that he had, in that part of the Kingdom, Intereſt 
te enough to do it; and the Earl of Mountroſe as confidently aſ- 


ce ſuring his Majeſty, © That with two thouſand Men Landed 
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te jn the Highlands, he would quickly raiſe an Army, with 


* which he could diſquiet that Kingdom; and the deſign being 
more probable, than any other that could be propoſed to the 


ſame purpoſe, his Majeſty reſolv d to encourage ir all he could, 


that is, to give it countenance; for he had neither Money, 


nor Arms, no Ammunition, to contribute go it in any degree. 


The great objection, that appear'd at the firſt entrance into 


it, was, That though the Earl of Antrim had power in Vlſter, 
and among the Roman Catholicks, he was very odious to 


| the Proteſtants, and obnoxious to the State at Dublin, many 


e things being diſcover'd againſt him of his correſpondence 
«with the Rebels, which were not known when he came into 


England. But that which gave moſt Umbrage (for no body 


ſuſpected his conjunction with the Rebels) “ was his declar'd 
Malice to the Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Ormond, and 


*the contempt the Marquis had of him, who would there- 


*fore undervalue any Propoſition ſhould be made by him, 
being a Man of ſo notorious a levity and inconſtancy, that 
he did not uſe to intend the ſame thing long. There could 
be no truſting him with any Commiſſion independent upon 
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*the Marquis of Ormond, or allowing him to do any thing in 
* Ireland without the Marquis's Privity, and ſuch a | xs, 
*would by no mcans be grateful to him. And though the 
benefit, the King's Friends in Scotland would receive by the 
e carrying away any Body of Mcn out of Vlſter, would be a 
great leſſening and abatement of the ſtrength of the Iriſh 
*Rebcls, who had the Command over thoſe parts, yet if the 
*Earl of Aztrim, under any Authority from the King, ſhould 
e indiſcreetly behave himſelf (as no Man who lov'd him beſt, 
"© had any confidence in his diſcretion) all the reproaches caſt 
<© upon his Majeſty, of his countenancing thoſe Rebels, would 
te receive the greateſt confirmation imaginable. 

Tux foreſight of theſe difficulties gave life to an Intrigue 
in the Court, which for ſome time had not ſucceeded. Daniel 
O Neile (who was in ſubtlety and underſtanding much ſupe- 
rior to the whole Nation of the old Iriſh) had long labour'd 
to be of the Bed-Chamber to the King. He was very well 
 _ known to the Court, having ſpent many years between that 
| and the Low Countries, the Winter Scaſon in the one, and 
the Summer always in the Army in the other; as good an 
Education towards advancement in the World, as that Age 
knew, He had a fair Reputation in both Climates, having a 
competent Fortune of his own, to ſupport himſelf without 
Dependance, and a natural Inſinuation, and Addreſs, which 
made him acceptable in the beſt Company. He was a great 
obſerver, and diſcerner of Men's Natures and Humours, and 
was very dextrous in complyance where he found it uſeful. 
Aſſoon as the Troubles begun in Scotland, he had, with the 
firſt, the Command of a Troop of Horſe; to which he was 
by all Men held very equal; having had good experience in 
the molt Active Armies of that time, and a Courage very no- 
torious. And though his inclinations were naturally to eaſe 
and luxury, his induſtry was indefatigable, when his Honour 
required it, or hisꝰ particular Intereſt, which he was never 
without, and to which he was very indulgent, made it neceſ- 

 fary or convenient. OO 
I the ſecond Troubles in Scotland, he had a greater Com- 
mand, and ſome part in moſt of the Intrigues of the Court, 
and was in great confidence with thoſe who molt deſign d 
the deſtruction of the Earl of Straſſord; againſt whom he 
had contracted ſome prejudice in the behalf of his Nation; 
yet when the Parliament grew too imperious, he cnter'd very 
frankly into thoſe new deſigns, which were contrived at 
Court, with leſs circumſpection than both the Seaſon, and the 
weight of the Affair required. And in this Combination, in 
which Men were moſt concern'd for themſelves, and to re- 
ceive good recompence for the Adventures they made * 
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I had either been promis d, or at leaſt encourag'd by the Queen 


4 to hope to be made Groom of the Bed-chamber, when a va- 
e cancy ſhould happen. When the Civil War begun, he, be- 
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4 ing then in the Low Countries, liaving made an eſcape out 


of the Tower, where he ſtood committed by the Parliamept 


6 upon a Charge of High Treaſon, choſe rather to be Lieutenant 


6 Colonel of Horſe to Prince Rypert, than the Name of a greater 
d Officer, which he might well have pretended to; preſuming 


that, by his dexterity, he ſhould have ſuch an Intereſt in tliat 
young Prince, as might make his relation to him Superior to 
thoſe who had greater Tirles. He had the misfortune, at the 
firſt coming of the Prince, to have credit with him to make 
ſome impreſſions, and prejudices, which he would have been 
glad afterwards to have removed, when he ſaw others had 
credit likewiſe to build upon thoſe Foundations, which he 
hoped to have had the ſole Authority to have ſuperviſed, and 
directed. When he ſaw ſome of his Fraternity promoted to 
Offices and Honours, who had not ventur'd, or ſuffer d more 
than He (for if he had not made his eſcape out of the Tower 


danger of his Life) and whole pretences were not better 


Queen had been very ſollicitous with the King on his behalf, 
Her to hope it. But the King cpuld by no means be prevailed 


him with reference to the Earl of Straſſord, or upon ſome 
other reaſon, which could not be remov d by all his Friends, 
or by the Queen her ſelf; who therefore bid him expect a 
better conjuncture. This, O Neile took very heavily ; and the 
more, becauſe his condition in the Army was leſs pleaſant to 
him, by Prince Rupert's withdrawing his Graces from him. 


was yet wholly managed with the King by the Lord Digby, 
gene known that O Neile, whether by Alliance, or Friend- 
ſhip, or long acquaintance, had more power with the Earl 


of Antrim than any Man; and that by the aſcendent he had in 


he was Superior to moſt Men, he could perſwade him very 
much; and it was as notorious, that the Marquis of Ormond 


this ground the Lord Digby told the King, That he 
Vol. II. Part 2. 


very dexterouſly, in a Ladies dreſs, he had been in manifeſt 


being conſcious to her ſelf, that he had been encouraged by 


thought of an expedient, which he did believe migh relieve 
Rr © him 


founded, than upon the promiſes made at the ſame time, when 
he had promiſed himſelf to be of the Bed-chamber, he now 
preſſed likewiſe to be admitted into that attendance; and tlie 


with to receive him, having contracted a prejudice againſt 


Tux deſign of the Earls of Mountroſe and Antrim, which 


who was likewiſe of intimate Friendſhip with O Neile, gave 
him 4 to ſet this pretence again on Foot. It was 
y 


his underſtanding, and the dexterity of his Nature, in which 


lov'd O Neile very well, and had much eſteem vor Tow. by r 
a 
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ce him in the perplexities he ſuſtain d concerning the Conduct 
* of the Earl of Antrim; and then propoſed, © The ſending 
« () Neile with him; who ſhould firſt diſſwade him from affect- 
te jng to have any Commiſſion Himſelf to Act in Ireland; and 
« then incline him to depend upon the Affiſtance and Autho- | 
«'riry of the Marquis of Ormond; who ſhould be required by 
*the King to contribute all he could, for the making thoſe 
«[ evies of Men, and for impreſſing of Ships, and other Veſ- 
c ſels for their Tranſportation into the Highlands; and then, 
« that he ſhould go over himſelf with the Earl, and ſtay with 
te him during his abode in Dublin; by which he might begin, 
4 te and preſerve a good Intelligence between Him and the 
I « Marquis of Ormond ; and diſpoſe the Marquis of Ormond to 
| te gratify him, in all things that might concern fo important 
* 2 Service; which, beſides the Letters he ſhould carry with 
1 «him from the King, his own credit with the Marquis, and 
3 te his ſingular Addreſs, would caſily bring to paſs. | 
i T n1s Propoſition was very agreeable to the King, who 


h 

cc 

cc 
knew O Neile was equal to this buſineſs; and the Lord Dig ce 
did not in the leaſt inſinuate any deſign for O Neile's advan- cc 
tage in the Service, which would have diverted the Nego- on 
tiation: thereupon his Majeſty himſelf ſpoke to him of the ce 
whole deſign, the Lord Dighy deſiring he would do fo, pre- ce 
tending that he had not communcated any part of it to him, cc 
being not ſure of his Majeſty's Approbation. He receiv d it cc 
as a thing he had never thought of; and when the King asked cc 
him, Whether he thought the Earl had intereſt enough in 4 
th 

foi 

W 

=, 

= 


* thoſe patts of Ireland, to Levy and Tranſport a Body of 
te Men into the Highlands? he Anſwer'd readily, © That he 
tc knew well, that there were {ſo now there, where the Earl's 
Eſtate lay, who depended abſolutely upon him, that there 
* would be Men enough ready to go whither, or do what he 
te required them: and that the Men were hardy and ſtout for MW «x 
any Service: but the drawing a Body of them together, and MW «5 
«Tranſporting them, would require, hedoubted, more power i f 
te than the Earl himſelf had, or could be Maſter of. He ſaid, 
te there were two Objections in view, and a third, that he 
ve was not willing, for many reaſons, to make. The firſt was 
ce that nothing of that Nature could be done without the Au- 
*thority and Power of the Marquis of Ormond, which, no 
doubt, would be applied to any purpoſe his Majeſty ſhould 
direct; yet that the Earl of Antrim had behay'd himſelf fo 
te indiſcreetly towards the Marquis, and ſo unhandſomly dif 
obliged him, that it could not Ait be the ſevereſt Command 
te his Majeſty could lay upon the Marquis, to enter into any 
te Kind of conjunction, or converſation with that Earl. The 
 *fecond was, that, though the Eurl's Intereſt could make 35 
— Ae N cc many 
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ee many Men as he deſired, to enter into any Action of En- 


gagement he would preſcribe, he much doubted the Iriſh 


„Commander in Chief, who had the Military power of thoſe 


te parts, would hardly permit a Body of thoſe Men, which 
te they reckon d their beſt Soldiers to be Tranſported ; and 
Ethereby their own ſtrength to be leſſen d; which was an 
objection of Weight; and not mention'd before to the King, 
nor conſider d by him. He ſaid, He was unwilling to make, 
te another obje&ion, which reflected upon a Perſon ſo dear 
*to him, and for whom he would at any time lay down his 
«Life; which was, that he much fear'd the Earl of Antrim 
© had not ſteadineſs of mind enough to go through with ſuch 
*an Undertaking, which otherwiſe would be as eaſy as ho- 
© nourable. | 

Tas King, well ſatisfied with the Diſcourſe he made, told 
him, That he was not Himſelf without the ſame apprehen- 
© ſions he had, and knew but own way to ſecure the buſineſs, 
*if he would undertake the Journey with him, by which all 
e his fears would be compos d; His Counſel would govern 
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*the Earl in all things, and his credit with the Marquis of 


*Ormond, which ſhould be improv'd by his Majeſty's recom- 
* mendation, would prevent any prejudice in him towards 
*the Earl. The King added, That the Service it ſelf was 
© of ſo vaſt impoxtance, that ir might preſerve his Crown, and 
ce therefore his cùnducting it, without which he ſaw little hope 


te of Succeſs, would be a matter of great merit, and could not 


* be unrewarded. O Neile ſeem d wonderfully ſurpriz d with 
the Propoſition, and in ſome diſorder (which he could hand- 
ſomly put on when he would) faid, © That he would never 
diſobey any Command his Majeſty would poſitively lay 
*upon him; but that he ſhould look upon it as the greateſt 


© misfortune that could befall him, to receive ſuch a Com- 


© mand, as would deprive him of attending upon his Majeſty 
*in the next Campagne, where he was ſure there muſt be a 
«Battle; from which he had rather loſe his life than be ab- 
©ſent. Then he ſaid, Though the Earl of Antrim was his 
©Kinſman, and his Friend, and one who, he thought, loy'd 
Chim better than he did any other Man, yet he was the laſt 
«Man in England with whom he would be willing to joyn 
ce in any Enterpriſe; mentioning his Pride, and Levity, and 
Weakneſs, and many Infirmities, which made it appear more 
requiſite, that a Wiſer Man ſhould have the application of 
his Intereſt ; which he knew muſt be himſelf. The King 
renew'd his defire to him, ro undertake this Service, as the 
greateſt he could perform for him; and commanded him to 
confer with the Lord Digby, who ſhould inform him of all 
particulars, and ſhould find the beſt way to make the Earl of 

| Rx 2 Antrim 


oo pon of thoſe who Commanded there in chief; bur, 


cc and the Earl 


e connive at what was neceſſary for the 
c as all he deſir d. 


«folly of deſiring any other Commiſſion, than what the Mar- 
© quis of Ormond ſhould find neceſſary to give him; and how 
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Antrim to communicate the Affair th him, and to wiſh his 
Aſſiſtance; which was eaſily brought to paſs; nor was there 
any thing relating to it that the Lord Digby had not before 
imparted to him; though the King ſuſpected ir not. 
Txt Lord Digby had now brought the buſineſs to the 
ſtate he wiſh'd; and, within two or three days, told the King 
te how glad the Earl of Antrim was, that he had leave to com- 
© municate the matter with O Neile; and defired nothing 
«more than that his Majeſty would command him to go over 
«with him; which was an excellent point gained, wherein 
© he had himſelf choſen the Perſon, who was only fit to be 
te with him, whereas he might have been jealous, if he had 
«been firſt recommended to him. The Earl had upon the 
ce firſt mention of him, taken notice of the Difficulty he might 
* find to draw his Men out of the Iriſh Quarters, by the op- 


e ſaid, If the King would make O Neile go with him, all 
te that difficulty would be remov'd; for Owen O Neile who 
*« was Uncle to Daniel, who was the General of all the Iriſb 
ein Ulſter, and incomparably the beſt Soldier, and the Wiſeſt 
* Man that was amongſt the Iriſh Rebels, having long ſerv d 
«the King of Spain in Flanders in very eminent Command; 

id. that he was ſure Daniel had that credit 
* with his Uncle, that he would not refuſe at his requeſt, to 
Bc! to'do, which 


Tut Lord Dighy left not this circumſtance, which he pre- 


tended never to have thought of before, unobſery'd, to ad- 


vance the Counſel he had given for employing O Neile ; whom 
he took occaſion then to Magnify again; and told the King, 
« That he had already convinced the Earl of Antrim, of the 


© impoſſible it was for him to have any ſucceſs in that de- 


e ſign, without the cheerful concurrence, and friendſhip of 


te the Marquis: which the Earl was now brought to confeſs, 


«and folemnly promiſed to do all he ſhould be adviſed, to 
 «compals it. But after all this, he lamented © O Neiles ob- 


*ſtinate averſion to undertake the Journey, for many reaſons; 
«who, he ſaid, had engaged him, under all the obligations 


_ *of the Friendſhip that was between them, to prevail with 


ce his Majeſty, that he might not be abſent from his charge in 
*the Army, in a Seaſon when there muſt be ſo much Action, 
*and when his Majeſty's Perſon, whom he ſo dearly lov'd, 
« muſt be in ſo great danger; and that he had told him free- 
«ly, that he could not honeſtly move his Majeſty to that 
< purpoſe, whom he knew to be fo poſſeſſed of the n 
ö oo ng 
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* of his going into Ireland with the Earl, that he ſhould 


«deſpair of the whole Enterpriſe, which was the moſt hope- 
«ful he had in his view, if he did not chearfully ſubmit to 
te act his part towards it: but that notwithſtanding all he had 
« faid, y which he had ſhut out all farther importunity to- 
«wards himſelf, his Majeſty muſt expect to be very much 
« ſtruggled with; and that O Neile would lay himſelf at his 
te feet, and get all his Friends to joyn with him in a ſupplica- 
te tion for his Majeſty's excuſe; and that there was no more 
te to be done, but that his Majeſty, with ſome warmth, ſhould 
« Command him to deſiſt from farther importunity, and to 
te comply with what he ſhould ct from him; which, he 
« ſaid, he knew would ſilence all farther oppoſition: for that 
O Neile had that entire reſignation to his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
*that he would rather die than offend him, Upon which, 
and to cut off all farther Mediation, and Interpoſition, the - 
King preſently ſent for him, and graciouſly conjur'd him with 
as much paſſion as he could ſhew, © To give over all thoughts 


 *of excule, and to provide for his Journey within three or 


ce four da 


8. 
ALL chings being thus diſpoſed, and the King expecting 


every day that the Earl and O Neile would take their leaves, 


the Lord Digby came to him, and ſaid, Mr O Neile had an 
e humble Suit to his Majeſty at parting ; which to him did 
te not ſeem unreaſonable, and therefore he yo his Majeſty 
would raiſe the Spirits of the poor Man, fince he did be- 
te ljeve in his Conſcience, that he diſir'd it more for the ad- 
te ñyancement of his Majeſty's Service, than to ſatisfy his own 
© Ambition. He put him in mind of the © long pretence he 
te had to be Groom of his Bed-chamber, for the which he 
* could not chooſe but ſay, that he had the Queen's promiſe, 
*at the ſame time when Percy, and Wilmot had the like for 
«their Honours, which they had ſince receiv'd the accom- 
ce pliſument of; That his Majcſty had not yet rejected the 
« Suit, but only deferr'd the granting it; not without giving 
© him leave in due time to hope it: That there could not be 
* ſo proper a Seaſon as this, for his Majeſty to confer this 
ce Grace: That M* O Neile was without a Rival, and, in the 
*Eyes of all Men, equal to his pretence; and ſo no Man 
*could be offended at the Succeſs: That he was now upon 
*2n employment of great Truſt, choſen by his Majeſty as the 
*only Perſon who could bring an Enterpriſe of that vaſt ex- 
te pectation to a good end, by his Conduct and dexterity : 
*That it muſt be a Journey of great expence, beſides the ha- 
ard of it; yet he ask'd no Money, becauſe he knew there 
* was none to be had; he begged only, that he migbt de- 
e part with ſuch a Character, and Teſtimony of his Ma- 
| R r 3 — | ce jeſty s 
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4 jeſty's favour and good opinion, that he might be thereby 
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e the better qualified to perform the truſt that was repoſed 


te jn him: That the conferring this Honour upon him, at this 
te time, would encreaſe the Credit he had with the Earl of 
& Antrim, at leaſt confirm his unconſtant Nature, in an ab- 
cc ſolute confidence in him: It would make him more conſi- 


* derable to the Marquis of Ormond, and the Council there, 
«with whom he might have occaſion often to confer about 


c his Majeſty's Service; but above all, it would give him that 


te Authority over his Country- men, and would be ſuch an 
cc obligation upon the whole Iriſh Nation (there having ne- 
ce ver yet been any Iriſþ-man admitted to a place ſo near the 
te perſon of the King) that it might produce unexpected 
c effects, and could not fail of diſpoling Owen O Neile, the 
9 N to hearken to any thing his Nephew ſhould ask 
of him. 

How much reaſon ſoever this diſcourſe carried with it, 
with all the infinuations a v rful Speaker could add 
to it in the delivery, the Lord Digby found an averſion, and 
wearineſs in the King all the time he was ſpeaking ; and 
thercfore, as his laſt effort, and with a Countenance as if he 
thought his Majeſty much in the wrong, he concluded, © That 
© he doubted his Majeſty would too late repent his averſion 
e jn this particular; and that Men ought not to be ſent upon 
*ſuch Errands, with the ſharp ſenſe of any diſobligation: 
* That if his Majeſty pleaſed, he might ſettle this Affair in 
* ſuch a manner as O Neile might go away very well pleaſed, 
* and his Majeſty enjoy the greateſt part of his reſolution: 
That O Neile ſhould not be yet in ſo near an attendance 
*about his Perſon: That the Employment was full of hazard, 
*and would require a great expence of time: That he was 
* 2 Man of that Nature, as would not leave a buſineſs half 
done, and would be aſhamed to ſee his Majeſty's face, be- 


fore there were ſome very conſiderable effect of his Acti- 


*vity and Induſtry; and conſidering what was to be done in 
© Ireland, and the poſture of Affairs in England, it might be 


ea very long time before O Neile might find himſelf again 


in the King's preſence, to enter K. his Office in the Bed- 


«Chamber; and therefore propoſed, © That the hour he was 
to leave Oxford, he might be ſworn Groom of the Bed- 
Chamber; by which he ſhould depag only with a Title, 
© the effect whereof he ſhould not be poſſeſſed of, before he 
* had very well deferv'd it, and return'd again to his Ma- 
«jelty's preſence ; which, poſſibly, might require more time 
than the other had to live. This laſt prevail'd more than 
all the reſt, and the imagination that the other might be well 
ſatisfied with a place he ſhould never enjoy, made his Majeſty 

0 conſent, 
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conſent, that, in the laſt Article of time, he ſhould be {worn 
before his departure; with which the other was weil ſatiſ- 
fed, making little doubt but that he ſhould be able to diſpatch 
that part of the buſineſs which was incumbent on him, in 


ſo ſhort a time, as he might return to his attendance in the 
Bed-Chamber (where he ynged to be) ſooner than the King 
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expected; which fell out accordingly, for he was again with 


his Majeſty in the Summer following, which was that of 
Forty four, 

WarrrLsrT this Intrigue was carrying on for Mr O Neile, 
there was another, as unacceptable, ſet on foot on the behalf 
of the Earl of Antrim; for whoſe Perſon the King had as 


little regard or kindneſs, as for any Man of his rank, The 


Dutcheſs of Buckingham, his Wife, was now in Oxford, whom 
the King always heard with favour ; his Majeſty retaining 


a moſt gracious memory of her. former Husband, whom, He 


thought, ſhe had forgotten too ſoon. This Lady, being of 
a great Wit and Spirit, when ſhe found that the King now 
thought her Husband good for ſomewhat, which he had ne- 
ver before done, was reſolvd he ſhould carry with him ſome 


teltimony of the King's eſteem; which, ſhe thought, would 


be at leaſt ſome juſtitication of the Affection ſhe had mani- 
felted for him. She told the King, © That her Husband was 
*ſo eclipſed in Ireland, by the no-countenance his Majeſty 
te had ever ſhew'd towards him, and by his preferring ſome 
* who were his equals, to degrees and truſts above him, and 
te by raiſing others, who were in all reſpects much inferior to 
* him, to the ſame Title with him, and gg Authority above 
him, that ſhe believ'd he had not Credit 104 Intereſt enough 
eto do the Service he deſir d to do: That, in that Country, 
ve the Lords and greateſt Men had Reputation over their Te- 
<nants and Vaſſals, as they were known to have Grace from 
e the King; and when they were known to be without that, 


they had no more power than to exact their own juſt Ser- 


*©yices. She lamented © The misfortune of her Husband, 
te which ſhe had the more reaſon to do, becauſe it proceeded 
e from Her; and that, whereas he had reaſon to have ex- 
e pected, that, by his Marriage with her, he might have 


e been advanced in the Court, and in his Majeſty's favour, 


che had found fo little benefit from thence, that he might 


© well believe, as She did, that he ſuffer d for it: Otherwiſe, 


eit would not have been poſſible for a Perſon of the Earl of 


Antrim's Eſtate, and Intereſt, and ſo well qualified, as ſne 


had reaſon to believe him to be in all reſpects, after the 
— of ſo much Money in attendance upon the Court, 
*to be without any mark or evidence of his Majeſty's favour ; 


*and to return now again into the fame forlorn Condition into 
Rr 4 Irelard, 


© 
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Ireland, would but give his Enemies more encouragement 

*to inſult over him, and to croſs any deſigns he had to ad- 

*vance his Majeſty's Service. In Concluſion ſhe defired, 

* that the King would make her Husband a Marquis; with- 

out which, ſhe did as good as declare, that he ſhould not un- 

dertake that Employment. Though his Majeſty was neither 

pleaſed with the matter, nor the manner, he did not diſcern 

0 great an inconvenience in the gratifying him, as might 

weigh down the benefit he expected with reference to Scot- 

land; which the Earl of Mountroſe, every wy with great 
earneſtneſs, put him in mind of. Thereupon, he gave Order 

for a Warrant to make the Earl of Antrim a Marquis. 

m. Eerl of SO He and O Neile, being well pleaſed, begun their Jour- 

Moan. DEY for Ireland; and at the fame time the Earl of Mountroſe 

ly inte Scor- took his leave of the King with ſeveral Gentlemen, as if they 


— meant to make their way together into Scotland. But the 


e Earl of Mountroſe, after he had continued his Journey two or 
great ſucceſs. three days in that Equipage, which he knew could be no ſe- 


cret, and that it would draw the Enemies Troops together for 
the Guard of all Paſſes to meet with him, was found miſſing 
one Morning 7 his Company ; who, after ſome ſtay and en- 
quiry, return'd back to Oxford, whilſt that Noble Perſon, 
with incredible Addreſs and Fatigue, had not only quitted 
his Company, and his Servants, but his Horſe alſo, and found 
a ſafe paſſage, for the moſt part, on foot, through all the 
Enemies Quarters, till he came to the very Borders; from 
whence, by the aſſiſtance of Friends whom he truſted, he 
found himſelf ſecyge in the Highlands, where he lay quiet 
without undertaking any Action, until the Marquis of Antrim, 
by the Countenance and Aſſiſtance of the Marquis of Ormond, 
did make good ſo much of his undertaking, that he ſent over 
Alexander Macdonnel, a ſtout and an active Officer (whom 
they calld by an Iriſh appellation Calkito) with a Regiment 
of fifteen hundred Soldiers ; who Landed in the Highlands in 
Scotland, at, or near the place that had been agreed on, and 
where the Earl of Mountroſe was ready to receive them; 
which he did with great joy; and quickly publiſh'd his Com- 
miſſion of being General for the King over all that King- 
dom. With this handful of Men brought together with thoſe 
circumſtances remember'd, he brought in ſo many of his own 
Country-men to joyn with him, as were ſtrong enough to 
Arm themſelves at the Charge of their Enemics; whom they 
_ firſt Defeated ; and every day encreaſed in power, till he 
Fought, and prevail 'd in ſo many ſeveral Battles, that he made 
himſelf, upon the matter, maſter of the Kingdom; and did 
all thoſe ſtupendous Acts, which deſervedly are the Subject 
of a Hiſtory by it ſelf, excellently written in Latin by a 
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Learned Prelate of that Nation. And this preamble to that 


Hiſtory was not improper for this relation, being made u 
of many ſecret paſſages known to few ; in which the Artifices 
of Court were very notable; and as myſterious as the Mo- 
tions in that Sphere uſe to be. There will be hereafter occa- 
fion, before the concluſion of our Hiſtory, to mention that 
Noble Lord again, and his Zeal for the Crown, before he 
came to his ſad Cataſtrophe. ae 
Txt King now te that, notwithſtanding all the divi- 
ſions in the Parliament, and the factions in the City, there 
would bean Army ready to march againſt him before he could 
put himſelf into a poſture ready to receive it; and was there- 
fore the more impatient that the Prince ſhould leave Oxford, 
and begin his Journey to Briſtol; which he did within a fort- 
night after the expiration of the Treaty at Uxbridge. And 


he was contented that it ſhould be otherwiſe belicy'd) reſolve 


they might be ſeparated from each other, without engaging 


himſelf in any Martial Action, or being ſo much as preſent 


inany Army, it had been very happy, and, ro diſcerning Men 
ſeem d then a thing deſirable, if his Majeſty had remov'd his 


be had been better, to Exeter. For ſince Reading and Abing- 
don were both poſſeſſed by the Parliament, and thereby Ox- 
ford become the head Quarter, it was not ſo fit that the Court 
ſhould remain there ; which, ＋ the multitude of Ladies, and 


Perſons of Quality, who reſided there, would not probably en- 


ſince the King did at that time, within himſelf (for publickly 
that the Prince ſhould only keep his Court in the Weſt, that 


Court into the Welt too, either to Briffol, or, which it may 


dure ſuch an Attack of the Enemy, as the Situation of the place, 


and the good Fortifications which incloſed it, might very well 


bear. Nor would the Enemy have fat down before it, till 


they had done their buſineſs in all other places, if they had 
not preſum d, that the Inhabitants within, would not be will- 
ing to ſubmit to any notable diſtreſs. If at this time, a good 
Garriſon had only been left there, and all the Court, and Per- 
ſons of Quality, remov'd into the Weſt with the Prince, it 
would probably have been a means ſpeedily to have reduced 


able to have carried a good recruit of Men to his Army, and 
night likewiſe have made Oxford the place of Rendezvous, at 
the time when itſhould be fit for him to take the Field. But 
he truth is, not only the Ladics, who were very powerful in 
uch conſultations of State, but very few of the reſt, of what 
Vegree, or Quality ſoever, who had excellent Accommoda- 
ions in the Colleges, which they could not have found any 
where elſe, would without, extreme murmuring, have been 

content 


to the King's Obedience thoſe ſmall Garrilons, which ſtood 
out; and the King himſelf might, by the Spring, have been 
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content to have chang'd their Quarters. Beſides, the King hot 
had that Royal Affection for the Univerſity, that he thought MW Ant 
it well deſerv'd the honour of his own Preſence; and always Il Per 
reſoly'd, that it ſhould be never ſo expos d to theextremity of ¶ der 
War, as to fall into thoſe barbarous hands, without making Str. 
all neceſſary Conditions for the preſervation of ſo Venerable a and 
Place from Rapine, Sacrilege, and Deſtruction. unri 

Tuus that conſideration of removing the Court from that 
thence, was only ſecretly enter d upon, and laid aſide, without him 
making it the ſubject of any Publick Debate: and fince the ima 

other could not have been effected, it had been well if the lion 
whole Council which was aſſign'd to attend the Prince, had be 1 
been obliged to have perform d that Service. But both the IM him 

Duke of Richmond, a 7 6 Earl of Southampton, Men of great ¶ reſo 
Reputation and Authority, excus'd themſelves to the King, for Ml {elf 
not ſubmitting to that his Command, and for deſiring to con- IM inte 
tinue ſtill about his Perſon ; the one thinking it ſome diminu- Ml difu 
tion to his greatneſs to be at any diſtance from his Majeſty; 
to whom he had adher'd with that ſignal Fidelity and Affe- 40 
ction, when ſo many had deſerted him; the other being new- ¶ men 
ly Married, and engaged in a Family, which he could not, WM fide 
without great inconveniencies, have left behind him; nor If jeal 
without more have carried with him. Nor was the Kingdifh- I that 
cult in admitting their excuſes, having named them rather to fide 
obviate ſome jealouſies, which were like to be entertain d 
upon the firſt diſcourſe of ſending the Prince into the Weſt, 

than that he believed they would be willing to be engaged in 
the Service. However, it was eaſy to be foreſeen, that upon 

?k | any ill accidents, which were like enough to fall out, they 
| who were {till oblig d to that duty, would not have reputation 

Fi enough to exact that general ſubmiſſion, and obedience, which 

ought to be paid to the Commands of the Prince; of which 
there was ſhortly after too manifeſt evidence. | 

Sr John Ho- THheERE was an Act of Divine Juſtice about this time cxc- ¶ liam 
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we ng cuted by thoſe at Weſtminſter, which ought not to be forgotten ¶ upo! 
2 the relation of the Affairs of this year; and which ought to 1 


i: oz. have cauſed very uſeful reflections to be made by many who they 
demn'd, and were equally engaged; ſome of whom afterwards did under- i ſome 
go the ſame fate. There hath been often mention before of fron 

Sr John Hotham, who ſhut the Gates of Hull againſt the King, MW Tow 

and refuſed to give him entrance into that Town, when he liev? 

came thither attended only by his own Servants, before the ¶ Parr 
beginning of the War; and was, in truth, the immediate MW mak 

cauſe of the War. It was the more wonderful, that a Perſon il terri 

a 8 of a full and ample Fortune, who was not diſturb'd by am nate] 
5 5; '* >,, Fancies in Religion, had unqueſtion'd duty to the Crown, and War 
_ -_ reverence for the Government both of Church and — ther. 
ould 


* * : 
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ſhould ſo fooliſhly expoſe Himſelf, and his Family, of great 
Antiquity, to comply with the humours of thoſe Men whoſe 
Perſons he did not much eſteem,and whoſe deſigns he perfectly 
deteſted. But, as his particular Animoſity againſt the Earl of 
Straſſord, firſt engaged him in that Company, fo his Vanity 
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and Ambition, and the Conceſſions the K ing had made to their 


unreaſonable demands, made him concur far her with them, 


than his own judgment diſpoſed him to. He nad taken upon 


him the Government of Hull, without any apprehenſion, or 
imagination, that it would ever make him agcefſary to Rebel- 
lion ; but believ'd, that, when the King and Parliament ſhould 
be reconciled, the eminence of that Charge would promote 
him to ſome of thoſe rewards and honours, which that Part 


reſol d to divide among themſelves. When he found him- | 


ſelf more dangerouſly and deſperately Embark'd than he ever 
intended to be, he bethought himſelf of all poſſible ways to 
diſintangle himſelf, and to wind himſelf out of the Labyrinth 
he was in. His Comportment towards the Lord Digby, and 


Aſbburnham, and his Inclinations at that time, have been 


mentiog'd before at large; and from that time, the entire con- 


fidence the Parliament had in his Son, and the vigilance and 
jealouſy that he was known to have towards his Father, was 


that alone that preſerv d him longer in the Government. Be- 
ſides that they had fo conſtituted the Garriſon, that they knew 


it could never be in the Fathers power to do them hurt. But, 


after this, when they diſcover d ſome alteration in the Son's 


Behaviour, and that the Pride and Stubbornneſs of his Nature 
would not ſuffer him to ſubmit to the Command of the Lord 
Fairfax, and that ſuperiority over both his Father and Him, 
with which the Parliament had inveſted that Lord, and had 
ſome inkling of ſecret Meſſages between the Marquis of New- 
Caftle, and young Hotham, they cauſed both Father and Son 


to be yore ſeiſed upon, and ſent up Priſoners to the Par- 


liament; which immediately committed them to the Tower, 
upon a charge of High Treaſon. 8 
Tnob o there was evidence enough againſt them, yet 


they had ſo many Friends in both Houſes of Parliament, and 
ſome of that Intereſt in the Army, that they were preſerv'd 
from farther proſecution, and remain'd long Priſoners in the 


Tower without being brought to any Trial; ſo that they be- 
liev'd their Puniſhment to be at the higheſt. But when that 
Party prevail d that reſolv d to new Model the Army, and to 
make as many examples of their rigour and ſeverity, as might 
terrify all Men from falling from them, they call'd importu- 
nately, that the two Hothams might be tryed at a Court of 
War, for their Treachery and Treaſon; and they who had hi- 


therto preſery'd them, had now loſt their Intereſt; ſo _ 
— they 


4 
y 
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they were both brought to their Trial, ſome little time before 
the Treaty at Uxbridge, and both'condemn'd to loſe their 


Heads. The principal Charge againſt the Father was, his ſuf- 
fering the Lord Dighy to eſcape; and a Letter was produced, 


by the Treachery of a Servant, againſt the Son, which he had 
ſent to the Marquis of New-Caſtle. The vile artifices that were 


uſed both before and after their Trial, were ſo barbarous, and 
inhuman, as have been rarely praiſed among Chriſtians. 
Tur Father was firſt condemn'd to ſuffer upon a day 
appointed, and the Son afterwards to be executed in like 
manner the day following: The Night before, or the very 
Morning, that Sr Fohn Hotham was to die, a Reprieve was 


- ſentfromthe Houſe of Peers to ſuſpend his execution for three 


days. The Commons were highly incenſed at this preſumption 
in the Lords; and to prevent the like miſchief for the future 
they made an Order To all Mayors, Sheriffs, Bayliffs, and 
« other Miniſters of Juſtice, that no Reprieve ſhould be gran- 


ted, or allow d for any Perſon againſt whom the ſentence of 


tt Death was pronounced, except the ſame had paſſed, and 
te had the conſent of both Houſes of Parliament; and that if 
«it paſſed only by the Houſe of Peers, it ſhould be look d 
c upon as invalid and void, and execution ſhould not be there- 
< upon forborn, or ſuſpended. By this accident the Son was 
brought to his Execution before his Father, upon the day 


on which he was ſentenced to ſuffer ; who died with Cou- 
rage, and reproaching The ingratitude of the Parliament and 


<« their continuance of the War; concluded, That, as to them 
© he was very innocent, and had never been guilty of Treaſon. 


The Father was brought to the Scaffold the next day: For the 


Houſe of Commons, to ſhew their Prerogative over the Lords, 


ſent an Order to the Lieutenant of the Tower, that he ſhould 


cauſe him to be Executed that very day, which was two days 


before the Reprieve granted by the Houſe of Peers was ex- 


wa Whether he had yet ſome promiſe from Peters, that 
e ſhould only be ſhew'd to the People, and ſo return d ſafe 
again to the Tower, which was then generally ed, and 
believ'd, or whether he was broken with deſpair (which is 
more probable) when he ſaw that his Encmies prevail'd fo 


far, that he could not be permitted to live thoſe two days 


which the Peers had granted him, certain it is that the poor 
Man appear d ſo diſpirited, that he ſpoke but few words after 
he came upon the Scaffold, and ſuffer d his ungodly Confeſſor 


Peters, to tell the People That he had reveal d himſelf to 


him, and confeſs'd his Offences againſt the Parliament; and 
ſo he committed his Head to the block. This was the woful 
Tragedy of theſe two unhappy Gentlemen; in which there 
were lo many circumſtances of an unuſual Nature, that the 

1 , imme- 
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immediate hand of Almighty God could not but appear in it 
to all Men who knew their Natures, Humours, and Tranſ- 
actions. | 

S1NCE the laſt Office of a General, with reference to the 
King's Quarters, which the Earl of Eſſex perform'd before he 
found it neceſſary to ſurrender his Commiſſion to the Parlia- 
ment, was done before the end of this year, it will be pro- 
per in this place to mention it, both in reſpe& of the Nature 
of the thing it ſelf, and the Circumſtances with which it was 
conducted, it being a Letter ſigu d by the Earl of Eſſex, and 
ſent by a Trumpet to Prince Rupert, but penn'd by a Com- 
mittee of Parliament, and peruſed by both Houſes before it 
was ſign d by their General; who us d, in all diſpatches made 
by Himſelf, to obſerve all decency in the Forms. It was 2 
very inſolent Letter, and upon a very inſolent occaſion. The 
Parliament had, ſome Months before, made an Ordinance 
againſt giving Quarter to any of the Iriſb Nation which ſhould 
be taken Priſoners, either at Sca, or Land; which was not 
taken notice of, or indeed known to the King, till long after; 
though the Earl of Warwick, and the Officers under him ar 
Sea, had as often as he met with any Iriſb Frigats, or ſuch 
Freebooters as failed under their Commiſſion, taken all the 
Sea Men who became Priſoners to them of that Nation, and 
bound them back to back, and thrown them overboard into 
the Sea, without diſtinction of their condition, if they were 
Iriſh. In this cruel manner very many poor Men periſhed 
daily; of which, when it was generally known, the King ſaid 
nothing, becauſe none of thoſe Perſons were in his __— 
Service; and how barbarous ſoever the proceedings were, his 
Majeſty could not complain of it, without undergoing the re- 
—— of being concern d on the behalf, and in favour of the 

ebels of Ireland. TT. 

Bur there had been lately, in ſome Service at Land, ſome 
Priſoners taken of the King's Troops, and upon pretence that 
they were Iriſh- men, as many as they thought to be of that 
Nation, were all hanged, to the Number of ten or twelve. 
Whereupon, Prince Rupert, having about the time, when he 
heard of that barbarity, taken an equal Number of the Par- 
liament Soldiers, — Them likewiſe to be hanged upon 
the next Tree: which the Parliament declared to be an act 
of great injuſtice, and cruelty; and appointed the Earl of Eſſex 
to — it with Prince Rupert very rudely, in the Let- 
ter they had caus d to be penn d for him, and to ſend a Copy 
of their Ordinance, encloſed in the ſaid Letter, with expreſ- 
lions full of reproach, for his Preſumption in making an 
" Ordinance of Theirs, the Argument to juſtify an Action of 
**fo much inhumanity; which was the firſt n the 

— King 
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King had of any ſuch Declaration, with reference to the Wat 
in England; nor had there been, from the beginning of it, 
any ſuch example made. Prince Rupert return d ſuch an An- 
ſwer as was reaſonable, and with a ſharpneſs equal to the pro- 
vocation, and ſent it to the Earl of Eſex; who, the day be. 
fore he receiv'd it, had given up his Commiſſion; but ſent 
it immediately to the two Houſes, who were exceedingly en. 
raged at it; ſome of them ſaying, © That they wonder d it wa 
*{o long on the way, for that certainly it had been prepared 
The bee at Oxbridge. | | 
| of wales Ix was upon the fourth of March, that the Prince parted 
8 from the King his Father; and about a Week after, came to 
Ge lui Briſtol; where he was now to act a part by Himſelf, as the 
Aab Affairs ſhould require, or rather where he was to fit ſtill with- 
out acting any thing; the end being, as was ſaid before only 
that the King and the Prince might not be expoſed at the 
ſame time to the ſame danger; without any purpoſe that he 
ſhould raiſe any more ſtrength, than was neceſſary to the ſe- w. 
curity of his own Perſon; or that indeed he ſhould move far- | 
ther Weſtward than that City. His Highneſs had not been | 
there above two or three days, when Letters were intercepted i For 
that diſcover'd a deſign of Waller, who had paſs'd by the Lord 
Goring, and put relief into Taunton, and hoped to have ſur- 
riſed Briſtol in his return; whereupon two or three of his 
orreſpondents fled out of the City, and the reſt were ſo di- 
f irited v with the diſcovery, that they readily conſented to any 
thing that was propoſed, So the Lord Hopton put all things 
into fo good a Poſture, that there was no farther cauſe to 
apprehend Waller; and he himſelf was required to return to 
London, to deliver up his Commiſſion upon the Self- demi 
Ordinance. | 


Tavs ended the year 1644,which ſhall conclude this Book. 


62.4. 
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Iſai. I. 15. | 
And when you ſpread forth your hands, I will bide mine 
eyes from you; Yea, when you make many Prayers, J 
will not hear. Your hands are full of blood. 
| Iſai. XXVIII. 17. 
For we have made lies our refuge, and under falſbood have 
we hid our ſelves. e 


ym 


BE are now entring upon a Time, the re- 1 
I preſentation and deſcription whereof, . . ij 
muſt needs be the molt unpleaſant, and Tr 15;5. 
ungrateful to the Reader, in reſpect of 
the Subject matter of it; which will 
> conſiſt of no = —_— and folly, 
e on the one fide, than of malice and 

2 S vickedneſs on the other; and the moſt 
unagreeable and difficult to the Writer, in regard, that he 
ſhall probably, pleaſe very few who acted then upon the 
Stage of buſineſs, but muſt give very ſevere Characters of 
the Perſons, and ſeverely cenſure the Actions of many, who 
wiſh'd*very well, and had not the leaſt thought of iffoyalry 
or infidelity, as well as of thoſe, who, with the moſt deli- 
berate impiety, proſecuted their deſign to ruine and deſtro 
the Crown: A time, in which the whole ſtock of Affection, 
Loyalty, and Courage, which at firſt alone engaged Men in 
the Quarrel, ſeem'd to be quite ſpent, and to be ſucceeded 
by negligence, lazineſs, inadyertency, and dejection of Spirit, 
contrary to the Natural temper, vivacity, and conſtancy of 
the Nation: A time, in which they who pretended moſt 
publick-hcartedne, and did really wiſh the King all the 

: | greatneſs 
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greatneſs he deſir d to preſerve for himſelf, did facrifice the 
publick Peace, and the ſecurity of their Maſter to their own 
-paſſions and appetites, to their ambition, and animoſities 
againſt each other, without the leaſt deſign of Treachery, or 
Damage towards his Majeſty: A time, in which want of diſ- 
cretion, and meer folly, produced as much miſchief, as the 
moſt barefaced Villany could have done; in which the King 
ſuffer d as much, by the irreſolution, and unſteadineſs of 
his own Counſels, and by the ill humour, and faction of his 
Counſellors, by their not foreſceing what was evideat to moſt 
other Men, and by their jealouſies of what was not like to fall 
out; {ſometimes by deitbernting too long without reſolving, 
and as often reſolving without any deliberation, and moſt of 
all, not executing Vigorouſly what was deliberated and re- 
folv'd, as by the indefatigable induſtry, and the irreſiſtable 
power and ſtrength of his Enemies. 
Ax theſe things mult be very particularly enlarged upon, 
and expoſed to the naked View, in the Relation of what fell 
out in this Year, 1645, in which we are engaged, except we 
will ſwerre from that preciſe Rule of ingenuity, and integri- 
ty, we profeſs to obſerve; and thereby leave the Reader more 
perplexed, to ſee the moſt prodigious accidents fall our, with- 
out diſcerning the no leſs prodigious cauſes which produced 
them; which would lead him into as wrong an eſtimate of 
things, and perſwade him to believe, that an univerſal cor- 
ruption of the hearts of the whole Nation had brought forth 
thoſe lamentable effects; whereas they proceeded only from 
the folly and the frowardneſs, from the weakneſs and the wil- 
fulneſs, the pride and the — of particular Perſons, whoſe 
Memories ought to be charg'd with their own evil Actions, 
rather than that the Infamy of them ſhould be laid on the Age 
_ wherein they livd; which did produce as many Men emi- 
nent for their loyalty and incorrupted fidelity to the Crown, 
as any that had preceded it. Nor is it nar le to diſcourſe 
of all theſe particulars, with the clearneſs that is neceſſary to 
Subject them to Common underſtandings, without opening 
a door for ſuch reflections upon the King himſelf, as ſhall 
ſeem to call both his Wiſdom, and his ſteadineſs into que- 
ſtion, as if he had wanted the one to apprehend and diſcover, 
and the other to prevent, the Miſchiefs which threaten'd him. 
All which conſiderations might very well diſcourage, and even 
terrify me from proſecuting this part of the Work, with ſuch 
a freedom and openneſs, as muſt call many things to memory 
which are forgotten, or were never ſufficiently underſtood; 
and rather perſwade me to fatisfy my ſelf, with a bare rela- 
tion of what was done, and with the known event of that 


miſerable Year (which, in truth, produced all that followed 
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e in the ſucceeding years) without prying too ſtrictly into the 
n i cauſes of thoſe effects, and ſo let them ſeem rather to be the 
production of Providence, and the inſtances of Divine diſ- 
Ir pleaſure, than ſhew how they proceed from the weakneſs and 
K inadvertency of Men, not totally abandon'd by God Al- 
mighty to the moſt unruly luſts of their own appetite, and 
> inventions. ED ” 
Bor I am too far embarked in this Sea already, and have 
proceeded with too much fimplicity and ſincerity with re- 
ference to Things, and Perſons, and in the examinations of 
ll the grounds, and overſights of Counſels, to be now frighted 
„ vich the proſpect of thoſe Materials, which muſt be compre- 
hended within the relation of this year's tranſactions. I know 


0 my ſelf to be very free from any of thoſe Paſſions which na- 
© Wl urally tranſport Men with Prejudice towards the Perſons 
whom they are obliged to mention, and whoſe Actions they 


ve at liberty to cenſure. There is not a Man who acted the 


vy leaſt difference, or Perſonal unkindnels, or towards whom I 
a had not much inclination of kindneſs, or from whom I did 


not receive all invitations of farther endearments. There 
ere many who were not free from very great faults, and 
c orerſights, in the Counſels of this year, with whom I had 
” Wl great Friendſhip, and which I did not diſcontinue upon thoſe 
th unhappy overſights; nor did flatter them when they were 


il. chings my ſelf which I mention, and therefore can anſwer for 
the Trut of them; and other moſt important particulars, 
which were tranſacted in places very diltant from me, were 
tranſmitted to me, by the King's immediate direction and or- 
der, even after he was in the hands and power of the Enemy, 
out of his own Memorials, and Journals. And as he was al- 


he could not but well forelce, that many of the misfortunes 
of this enſuing year, would reflect upon ſome want of reſo- 
lution in Himſelf, as well as upon the groſs errors, and over- 
lights, to call them no worſe, of thoſe who were truſted by 
him. Wherefore as I firſt undertook this difficult work with 
His approbation, and by His encouragement, and for His 
vindication, fo I enter upon this part of it, principally, that 


ſuch a Communication; which is not like to be in this pre- 
ſent Age) how difficult it was for a Prince, ſo unworthily 
reduced to thoſe ſtreights his Majeſty was in, to find Mini- 
ters, and Inſtruments, equal to the great Work that was to 
be done; and how unlikely it was for him to have better ſuc- 


worlt part, in this enſuing year, with whom J had ever the 


paſt, by excuſing what they had done. I knew moſt of the 


ways ſevere to himſelf, in cenſuring his own overtights, fo 


the world may fee (at leaſt if there be ever a fit ſeaſon for 


ceſs under their conduct whom it was then very proper for 
r ET 
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him to truſt with it; and then, without my being over ſolli- 
citous to abſolve him from thoſe miſtakes, and weakneſſes, 
to which he was in truth ſometimes liable, he will be found 
not only a Prince of admirable Virtue, and Piety, but of great 
parts of Knowledge and Judgment; and that the moſt fignal 
of his Misfortuncs proceeded chiefly from the modeſty of his 
Nature, which kept him from truſting himſelf enough, and 
made him believe, that others diſcern'd better, who were 
much inferior to him in thoſe faculties; and fo to depart 
often from his own reaſon, to follow the opinions of more 
unskilful Men, whoſe Affections he believ'd to be unque- 
ſtionable to his Service. And fo we proceed in our relation 
of matter of Fact. 

W n at expectation ſoever there was, that the Self-denying 
Ordinance, after it had, upon ſo long deliberation, paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons, would have been rejected and caſt out 
by the Peers; whereby the Earl of Eſſex would ſtill have re- 
main'd General; it did not take up ſo long Debate there. 
The Marquis of Argyle was now come from Scotland, and fate 
with the Commiſſioners of that Kingdom, over whom he had 
a great aſcendant. He was, ir. matters of Religion, and in 
relation to the Church, purely Presbyterian; but in matters 
of State, and with reference to the War, perfectly Indepen- 
dent. He abhorr'd all thoughts of Peace, and that the King 
ſhould ever more have the Government, towards whoſe Per- 
| ſon, notwithſtanding the infinite obligations he had to him, 
he had always an inveterate malice. He had made a faſt 
Friendſhip with Sr Harry Vane, during his late being in Scot- 
land ; . they both liked each others Principles in Govern- 
ment. From the time of His coming to the Town, the 
Scotiſh Commiſhoners were leſs vehement in obſtructing the 
Ordinance, or the new modelling the Army: ſo that after it 
came to the Houſe of Peers, though thereby the Earl of Eſſex, 
the Earl of Mancheſter, the Earl of Warwick, and the Earl 
of Denbigh, (whole power, and authority, that is, the power, 
credit, and authority of the three firſt named, had abſolutely 
govern'd and ſway d that Houſe from the beginning) were to 
be diſpoſſeſſed of their Commands, and no Peer of England 
capable of any employment either Martial, or Civil; yet the 
Ordinance found little Oppoſition, and the old Argument, 
«That the Houſe of Commons thought it neceſſary, and that 
te it would be of miſchievous Conſequence to diflent from 


The Self-de- the Houſe of Commons, ſo far prevailed, that it paſſed the 
— — Houſe of Peers likewiſe; and there remain'd nothing to be 
in the Houſe done, but the Earl of Eſſex's Surrender of his Commiſſion 


f Lords. into the hands of the Parliament, from whom he had receiv'd 


it; which was thought neceſſary to be done with the ſame 
formality 
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formality in which he had been inveſted with it. Fairfax was 
now nam d and declar'd General, though the Earl of Eſſeæ 
made not haſte to ſurrender his Commiſſion ; ſo that ſome 
Men imagin'd, that he would yet have conteſted it: but he 
was not for ſuch enterpriſes, and did really believe that the 
Parliament would again have need of him, and his delay was 
only to be well adviſed, in all the circumſtances of the for- 
mality. In the end it was agreed, that at a conference of borh 
Houſes in the Painted-Chamber, he ſhould deliver his Com- 
miſſion; which he did. And becauſe he had no very plau- The Eart of 
ible faculty in expreſſing himſelf, he choſe to do it in Wri- hs 
ting; which he deliver'd to them; wherein he declar'd, With fo» | 
* what Affection and Fidelity he had ſerv'd them, and as he 
te had often ventur'd his Life for them, ſo he would willingly 
*have loſt it in their Service; and ſince they beliey'd that 
*what they had more to do would be better perform'd by 
<.nother Man, he ſubmitted to their judgment, and reſtored 
«their Commiſſion to them; hoping hey would find an abler 
*Servant: concluding with ſome expreſſions which made it 
manifeſt that he did not think he had been well uſed, or that 
they would be the better for the change: and ſo left them, 
and return'd to his own Houſe; whither both Houſes, the 
next day, went to attend him, and to return their thanks for 
the great Service he had done the Kingdom ; which they ac- 
knowledged. with all the Encomiums, and Flattering Attri- 
butes they could devile. 3 3 

By this Self-denying Ordinance, together with the Earl of 4d divers 
Eſex, the Earl of Mancheſter, Sr William Waller, the Earl of., A 
Denbigh, Major General Maſſey, loſt their Commands; as 
Cromwell ſhould likewiſe have * But aſſoon as the Ordi- 
nance was paſſed, and before the Reſignation of the Earl of 
Eſſex, the Party that ſteer d, had cauſed him to be ſent with 
a Body of Horſe into the Weſt, to relieve Taunton, that he 
might be abſent at the time when the other Officers deliver'd 
their Commiſſions ; which was quickly obſerv'd; and there- 
upon Orders were given, to require his preſent Attendance 
in Parliament, and that their new General ſhould ſend ſome 
other Officer to attend that Service; which was pretended to 
be done; and the very day named, by which, it was averr'd 
that he would be in the Houſe. A Rendezvous was then ap- 
pointed, for their new General to take a View of their Troops, 
that he might appoint Officers ro ſucceed thoſe who had left 
their Commands by Virruc of the Ordinance; and likewiſe 
in Their places who gave up their Commands, and refuſed 
to ſerve in the new Model, who were a great number of 
their beſt Commanders. From this Rendezvous, the Ge- 
neral ſent to delire the Parliament, © That they would give 
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| with his Army into the Field. Of all the Action that was till 


the King's Service (yet they miſerably infeſted and diſtracted 


mention'd at large hereafter. 
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ce Lieutenant General Cromwell leave to ſtay with him for 
«ſome few days, for his better information, without which, 


«him. The requeſt ſeeming ſo reaſonable, and being for ſo 
ſhort a time, little oppoſition was made to it: and ſhortly 
after, by another Letter, he deſird with very much earneſt 
nels, © That they would allow Cromwell to ſerve for that Cam- 
*pagne. Thus they compaſſed their whole deſign, in being 
rid of all thoſe whole affections they knew were not agree- 
able to Theirs, and keeping Cromwell in Command; who, in 
the Name of Fairfax, Modell'd the Army, and placed fuch 
Officers as were well known to Him, and to no body elle; 
and abſolutely govern'd the whole Martial Affairs; as was 
quickly known to all Men; many particulars whereof will be 


TnovGn the time ſpent in paſſing the Self-denying Ord- 
nance, and afterwards in new modelling their Army, had cx- 
ceedingly retarded the Preparations the Enemy was to make, 
before they could take the Field, whereby the King had more 
breathing time than he had reaſon to expect; yet all the hope 
he had of Recruits againſt that Seaſon, depended upon the 
Activity of thole to whoſe Care the providing thoſe Recruits 
was committed: ſo that there will be little Occaſion to men- 
tion any thing that was done at Oxford, till the Seaſon of the 
year obliged his Majeſty to leave that place, and to march 


that time, the Weſt was the Scene; where the Prince, aſſoon 
as he came to Briſtol, found much more to do (and in which 
he could not avoid to meddle) than had been foreſeen. One 
very great end of the Prince's Journey into the Weſt, befides 
the other of more importance, which has been named before, 
was, that by His preſence, direction, and Authority, the many 
Factions and Animoſities between particular Perſons of Qua- 
lity, and Intereſt in thoſe Parts, equal in their Affections to 


it) might be compoſed, and reconcil'd ; and that the endea- 
vours of all Men who wiſh'd well, might be united in the ad- 
vancing and carrying on that publick Service, in which al 
their joynt happineſs and ſecurity was concern'd. This Pro- 


vince, beſides the Prince's immediate counterance, and inter- 


poſition, required great diligence and dexterity in thoſe about 
him, who were truſted in thoſe Affairs. But his Highnels 
found quickly another task incumbent on him than had been 
expected, and a Miſchief much more difficult to be maſter's, 
and which, if unmaſter'd, muſt incvitably produce much wor 
effects, than the other could, which was, the ambition, emu- 
lation, and conteſt, between ſeyeral Officers of the Army, and 

4 Partics, 
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Parties which were then in thoſe Countries, whereby their 
ea, Troops were without any Dilcipline, and the Country as much 
0 expoſed to Rapine and Violence, as it could be under an Ene- 
; * my, and in an Article of time when a Body of the Enemy 
UY Bl was every day expected. That this may be the better under- 
hs ſtood, it will be neceſſary here in the entrance upon this diſ- 
ing courſe, to ſet down truly the State of the Weltern Counties, 


at the time when the Prince firſt came to Briſtol. 


oy TE Lord Goring had been ſent by his Majeſty, before the Tie State of 
time of the Prince's coming into the Weſt, with ſuch a Party 4 


Counties, 


nm of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, and a Train of . as when the 


he defir'd, into Hampſhire, upon a deſign of his own, of ma- Wales , 


| be king an Incurſion into Suſſex; where he pretended © He had Bride. 


ns «would do the fame. And fo a Commiſſion was granted to 
* him, of Lieutenant General of Humpſbire, Suſſex, Surry, and 
Kent, without the Leaſt purpoſe or imagination that he ſhould 
die erer be near the Prince. Some attempts he made, in the be- 
12 ginning, upon Chriſt- Church, in Hampſbire, a little unfortified 
die Fiſher-Town; yet was beaten off with loſs: So that he was 
 } forced to retire to Salisbury; where his Harſe committed the 
* ſame horrid Outrages, and Barbarities, as they had done in 

; Hampſhire, without diſtinction of Friends or Foes; fo that 
en thoſe Parts, which before were well devoted to the King, 
du worried by Oppreiſion, wiſh'd for the acceſs of any Forces to 
dan redeem them. Whilſt the Lord Goring lay fruitlelly in thoſe 
* Parts, a Party of Horſe and Dragoons, under the Command 
40 of Vandruske a German, paſſed by him without interruption, 
"OY to the relief of Taunton, then block d up by Colonel Windham, 
drei and reduced to ſome ſtreights; and accordingly effected ir. 
"WY About the ſame time, S* Walter Haſtings, Governour of Port- 
7 land, ſeconded by S* Lewis Dives (who had the Command of 
a0 Doeſet-ſpire as Colonel General) had ſurpriſed Weymouth, and 
le poſſeſſed the Forts, and the upper Town, the Rebels having 
A withdrawn themſelves into the lower Town, divided from 
v | the other by an Arm of the Sea, and of no conſiderable 
Y ſtrength : ſo that the ſpeedy reducing that ſmall place was not 
1" look'd upon as a matter of difficulty. However, leſt thoſe 
«IE Forces which had reliev'd Taunton, and were conceiv'd to 
ou be much greater than in truth they were, ſhould be able to 
nb diſturb the work of Weymouth, and for the ſooner expediting 
the buſineſs there, the Lord Goring, now pretenging that his 
" Friends in Suſſex and Kent were not ready for him, was by 
oe Order from Oxford, upon his own deſire, ſent thither; where- 
oy by it was thought, both the work of Weymouth, and Taunton, 
ies would be ſpeedily effected. Thercupon the Lord Hopton, 


*correſpondence; and that very many well affected Perſons 
*promiſcd to rife, and declare for the King, and that Kent 
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whoſe right it was to Command in thoſe Counties as Field- 
Marſhal of the Weſt, being ſent down by the King to com- 
poſe the diſorders there, upon the relief of Taunton, was, by 
ſpecial Order, recall'd to Briſfol, left there might be diſpute 
of Command between Him and the Lord Goring ; the one be- 
ing General of the Ordnance, the other General of the Horſe; 
but the Lord Hopton was likewiſe Field-Marſnal of the Weſt, 
in which the Lord Goring had no Commiſſion to Command. 

 SyorTLyY after the Lord Goring 's arrival about Weymouth, 
with his full ſtrength of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, and Ar- 
tillery, conſiſting of abore three thouſand Horſe, and fifteen 
hundred Foot, beſides what he found in thoſe parts, that place 
of ſo vaſt importance, was, by moſt Supine Negligence at beſt, 
retaken by that contemptible Number of the Enemy, who had 
been beaten into the lower Town, and who were look'd * 
as Priſoners at Mercy. The myſteries of which fatal los 
were nevcr enquird into; but with great plainneſs, by the 
Vote of the Country, imputed to General Goring 's natural want 
of Vigilance; who thereupon retir'd with his whole ſtrength 
into Somerſet- ſbire. His Highneſs, upon his arrival at Briſtol, 
found the Welt in this Condition; All Dorſet-ſhire entirely 
poſſeſſed by the Rebels, fave only what S? Lewis Dives could 
protect by his ſmall Garriſon at Sherborne, and the Iſland of 
Portland, which could not provide for it's own Subfiſtence: 
the Garriſon of Taunton, with that Party of Horſe and Dra- 
goons which reliev'd it, commanding avery large circuit, and 
diſturbing other parts in Somerſet. ſpire: Devon-ſhire,intent upon 
the blocking up of Plymouth, at one end, and open to incur- 
ſions from Lyme, and prejudiced by Taunton, at the other end: 
The King's Garrifons, in all three Counties, being ſtronger in 
Fortifications (which yet were not finiſh'd in any place, and 
but begun in ſome) than in Men, or any Proviſions to endure 
an Enemy: whilſt the Lord Goring's Forces equally infeſted 
the borders of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, by unheard of Ra- 
pine, without applying themſelves to any Enterprize upon 
the Rebels. Cornwal indeed was entire; but being wholly 
aſſign d to the blocking up of Phmouth, yielded no ſupply to 
any other Service, or to the providing its own Garriſons a- 
gainſt the time that they might be viſited by an Enemy. 
SIR William Waller and Cromwell, march'd together about 
this time towards the Weſt, and paſſing through Wilt-ſhire, 
had routed, and taken the whole Regiment of Horſe of Co- 
lonel Long, the High- Sheriff of that County, by his great de- 
fect of Courage, and Conduct; and ſeem'd to intend an at- 
tempt upon General Gering; who was ſo much ſtartled with 
the noiſe, at a great diſtance, that he drew his Forces fo far 
Weſt of Taunton, that Vandruske had an opportunity to w—_ 

. wit 
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with that Body of Horſe and Dragoons with which hc had 
celiev'd Taunton, to his fellows: whilſt the King's Forces re- 
poled themſelves upon the borders of Devon-ſhire, the Lord 
Goring himſelf, and moſt of his principal Officers, taking that 
opportunity to refreſh at Exeter, where they ſtay'd three or 
four days in moſt ſcandalous diſorder, a great part of his Horſe 
lying upon free Quarter, and plundering to the Gates of the 
City; which, in the beginning of the year, was an ill Preſage 
to that People, what they were to expect. But finding that 
Sr William Waller made not that haſte fe apprehended, having 
borrow'd ſuch Horſe and Foot as he could procure from Exe- 
ter, he return d again towards Taunton, and gave his Highneſs 
an account of his Condition. FR | 
Tax Prince being attended at Briſtol by the Commil- 

ſioners of Somerſet, found no one thing provided, or one pro- 
miſe complied with, which had been made by them at Ox- 
ford: Of his Guards of Horle and Foot, which they atlured 
him, for the proportion of that County, ſhould be ready a- 
gainſt his coming, not one Man or Horſe provided: Of the 
Hundred Pound a Week, to be allow'd by them towards his 
Highneſs's ſupport, not one penny ready, nor like to be. So 
that he was forced to borrow from the Lord Hopton s own pri- 
vate ſtore, to buy Bread. And, which was worſe than all this, 
we found plainly, that, what had been ſo particularly, and 
poſitively undertaken at Oxſord, was upon the confidence only 


of three or four Men, who were govern'd by St ohn Stawel, 


and M. Fountain, without any concurrence from the reſt of the 
Commiſſioners of that, or the other three Aſſociated Coun- 
ties; and that they who had been ſo confident, inſtead of 


forming and purſuing any deſign for railing Men or Money, 
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were only buſy in making Objections, and preparing Com- 


plaints, and purſuing their private Quarrels and Animoſities 


againſt others. So they brought, every day, complaints a- 


gainſt this and that Governour of Garriſons, for the Riots and 


Inſolencies of rhe Lord Goring's Soldiers, and, That thoſe 


te parts of the Country which were adjacent to Sherborne, and 


* Bridgewater, were compell'd to work at thoſe Fortifica- 


which they complain'd; and would redreſs them, aſſoon as 
e they ſhould diſcern ir to be in his Power: that the Forces 
* under the Lord Goring were an Army by themſelves, come 
te down into thoſe Parts, before his Highneſs; and ſtay d then 
© there for their Protection againſt the power of Waller ( which 
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e tions; with other particulars, moſt of which, they well knew, 
in that conjuncture of time, could not be prevented; and 

ſome of which were in themſelves very neceſſary. Yet the 
Prince endeavour'd to give them all encouragement; told 
them, That he was very ſenſile of all thoſe diſorders, of 
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ewas ready to Invade them) and the Garriſon of Taunton, 
** which they confeſſed infeſted their whole County; that he 
was very deſirous that Army might move Eaſtward, aſſoon 
Las they ſhould put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, as might 
e render them ſecure againſt their Enemies; wiſh'd them to 
e propoſe any Expedients, how the Fortifications of the Gar- 
*rifons might be finiſh'd, without ſome extraordinary help; 
gor to propole the moſt convenient one; and he would joyn 
* with them; and deſir d them to proceed in their Levies of 
Men, and Money, in the ways agreed on by themſelves; 
e and they ſhould find all concurrence and aſſiſtance from him. 
But notwithſtanding all he could ſay or do, nothing was rea- 
ſonably propoſed, or admitted by them, for the advancement 
of the Publick Service. | 

By this time, towards the end of March, St William Walter 
having advanced with his Horſc and Dragoons, by Bath, to- 
wards Briſtol, in hope, as hath been ſaid before, to have fur- 
priſed that City by ſome Treachery within, and being diſap- 
pointed there, retired towards Dorſct-ſhire, and the edge of 
Somerſet, adjoyning to that County; where Cromwell expected 
him; the Lord Gering having, in the mean while, fallen into 
ſome of Cromwell's Quarters about Dorcheſter, and taken ſome 
Priſoners, and Horſes, and diſorder d the reſt. Upon a diſpute 
between themſelves, or ſome other Orders, Cromwell retir'd 
to joyn with Sr Thomas Fairfax towards Reading; St William 
Waller ſtay'd in thoſe Parts, to intend the buſineſs of the Welt, 
but made no haſte to advance, expecting ſome Supplies of 
Foot by Sea at Weymouth. So that the Lord Goring drew back 
to Bruton, and ſent to the Prince to deſire, © That two of his 
* Council might meet him at Wells the next day, to conſider, 
* what courſe was beſt to be taken: accordingly the Lords 
Capel and Colepepper, the next day met his Lordſhip at Wells. 
Where, after long conſideration of the whole State of the 
Weſt, and of the great importance of reducing Taunton, with- 
out which no great matter could be expected from Somerſet- 


ire, the Lord Goring propoſed, and put the deſign in writing 


under his own hand, for the whole method and manner of 
his proceeding, © That he would leave the groſs of his Horſe, 
*and two hundred Foot mounted, in ſuch convenient place, 
de upon the $kirts of Dorſet-ſhire, and Wilt-ſhire, as they might 
be able to retire to their Body, if the Enemy advanced 
_ powerfully; and that he would himſelf, with all his Foot, and 
* Cannon, and ſuch Horſc as was neceſſary, attempt the taking 
te or burning of Taunton: and to that purpoſe, deſir d his High- 
nes,“ To ſend poſitive Orders to St Richard Greenvil (w lio, not- 
_ withſtanding his Highnets's commands formerly ſent to him, 
and fome Orders from the King himſelf, made not that haſte as 
might 
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might reaſonably be expected) to advance, and to direct the 
« Commiſſioners of Somerſet to give their Perſonal attendance 
upon that Service, and in the mean time to take care that 
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*{ufficient Magazines of Victual, and Prov iſion, were made 


« for the Soldiers: all which was exactly perform'd by his 
Highneſs, the next day after he receiv'd the deſires of Gene- 
ral Goring. | 
Bu x, within three or four days, and before the deſign upon 
Taunton was ready for Execution, it appear'd by conſtaut In- 


telligence, that Waller was advancing with a great Body of 


| Horle, and Dragoons, and ſome Foot; and therefore the at- 


tempt upon Iaunton was for the preſent to be laid aſide; and 
the Lord Goring very earneſtly deſir'd the Prince ro Com- 


mand Sr Richard Greenvil, who was now drawn near to Taun- 


ton, with eight hundred Horle, and above two thouſand Foot, 
beſides Pioneers, with all poſſible ſpeed to march to him, that 
ſo he might be able to abide the Enemy, if they came upon 
him; or, otherwiſe, to compel them to Fight, if they ſtay d 
in thoſe faſt Quarters, where they then were; which was a- 
bout Shaftsbury, Gillingham, and thoſe places. The Prince ac- 
cordingly ſent his Commands poſitively to St Richard Greenvil 


*To advance towards the Lord Goring, and to obey all ſuch 


Orders, as he ſhould receive from his Lordſhip. But he as 


poſitivel {ent his Highneſs word, © That his Men would not 


* ſtir a foot; and that he had promiſed the Commiſſioners of 
Devon, and Cormoal, that he would not advance beyond 
*Taunton, till Taunton were reduced; but that he made no 
* queſtion, if he were not diſturb'd, ſpeedily to give a good 
Account of that place. In the mean time, the Lord Goring, 
very gallantly and ſuccesfully, by night, fell upon 8t William 


Waller's Quarters twice, in leſs than a Week; and kill'd and 


took ſo good a Number, that it was generally bcliev'd, S- 


William Waller was leſſen d near a thouſand Men by thoſe Ren- 
counters; the Lord Goring ſtill declaring, That he could nei- 


*ther purſue his advantages upon a Party, nor engage the 
main of the Rebels, without the addition of Greenvil's Foot; 
and he, notwithſtanding all Orders, as peremptorily refuſing 


to ſtir, but profeſſing, That, if he had an addition of fix 
hundred Men, he would be in the Town within fix days. 


Wurrsr things ſtood thus, Sr William Waller, much 


weaken'd with theſe diſaſters, and the time of his Command 
| being near expir d, drew back Eaſtward; and was, by night- 
| marches, retired as far as Salisbury, before the Lord Goring 


had notice of his Motions. Whereupon his Highnels, upon 


conſideration how impoſſible it was to overtake him, which 


General Goring himſelf confeſſed by his Letters, or to engage 
the Forces under the Command of Greenyil, and the other 


Forces 
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Forces of thoſe parts, in any Action, before the buſineſs of 
Tauntm ſhould be over (which indeed diſappointed all our 
hopes both of Men, and Money, in that great County) and 
on the other fide, conſidering, if that place were reduced (as 
Sr Richard Greenvil undertook it ſhould be in fix days, and 
others, who had view'd it, thought it not a work of time 
beſides the terror it would ſtrike into their Neighbours, there 
would be an Army of four thouſand Horſe, and five thou- 
ſand Foot, ready to be applied to any ſervice they ſhould be 
directed to, and that then the Lord Goring might proſecute 
his Commiſhon in Sußex, and Kent, with ſuch a reaſonable 


| Recruit of Foot as ſhould be neceſſary, and yet his Highne\, 


enabled, in a ſhort time, to be in the head of a very good 
Army, raiſed out of the four Aſſociated Counties, either for 
the reducing the few other places which were Garriſon d by 
the Rebels, or to march toward his Majeſty : I ſay, upon 
theſe conſiderations, the Prince (with the privity and advice 
of Prince Rupert, who was then at Briſtol, and preſent at the 
whole Conſultation, and the principal adviſer in it) writ, upon 
the cleventh of April, to the Lord Goring, being then about 
Wells, That his opinion was, that the Horſe and Dragoons 
te under his Lordſhip's Command, ſhould advance from the 
«Quarters where they then-were, much to the prejudice of 
*thar County, into Dorſer-ſhire, or Wilt-ſhire, or into both 
cc of them; and that the Foot and Cannon ſhould march di- 


e xrectly toward: Taunton, according to the deſign formerly 


* propoſed by his Lordſhip ; and referr'd it to himſelf, whe- 
* ther his Lordſhip in Perſon would ſtay with the Horſe, or 


go with the Foot; and deſir d to receive his opinion, and 


e xeſolution upon the whole; there being nothing propoſed 


Bath to intend his Health: where he complain d privately, ti 


was only an Opinion, and not Orders, grounded upon what 


to be acted in two days. This Letter was ſent by Colone! 
Windham, the Governour of Bridgewater, who came that day, 


from before Taunton, from Sr Richard Greenvil; and could 


| beſt inform him of the ſtrength of the Town, and the Condi- 
tion of Sr Richand Greenvil's Forces. 


Tas next day Colonel Windham return'd, with a ſhort 


ſullen Letter from the Lord Goring to the Prince, © That he 


c had, according to his Command, ſent the Foot and Cannon 
*ro Taunton; and the Horſe, to the other places; and that, 
e ſince there was now nothing for him to do, he was gone tv 


* that his Forces were taken from him at a time when he 
te meant to purſue Waller, and could utterly Defeat him; and 
much inveigh'd againſt the Prince's Council, for ſending Or- 
ders to him fo prejudicial to the King's Service: whereas it 


himſelf had formerly propoſed, and to which he was deſir d 


fo | 
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to return his preſent judgment, being within half a days 
N of the Prince, upon whom he ought to have attended 
in Perſon, or have ſent his advice to him, if what was then 
offer d ſeem'd not convenient. But, after ſome days frolickly 
ſpent at Bath, he return d to his former temper, and waiting 
on the Prince at Briſtol, was contented to be told, That he 
*had been more apprehenſive of Diſcourteſies than he had 
*cauſe; and fo all milunderſtandings ſeemd to be fairly 
made up. . 

Tus Lord Goring's Foot and Cannon being thus ſuddainly 
ſent to Taunton, under the Command of S* Foſeph Wagſlafie ; 
for the better preventing any Miſtakes,” and Conteſts about 
Command, the Prince {cnt the Lords Capel and Colepepper to 
Taunton, to ſettle all diſputes that might ariſe, and to diſpoſe 
the Country to aſſiſt that work in the beſt manner; which 
prov'd very fortunate; for the ſame day they came thither, 
Sr Richard Greenvil, having brought his Forces within Muſ- 
quet-ſhot, on one ſide of Taunton, went himſelf to view 
Wellington-Houſe, five Miles diſtant, in which the Rebels had 
a Garriſon, and was out of a Window, ſhot in the Thigh; 
with which he fell, the wound being then concciv'd to be 
Mortal: ſo that there was no Perſon who would pretend to 
Command; thoſe under Greenvil, having no experienced 
Officer of Reputation equal to that Charge, yet being Superior 
in number to the other, would not be Commanded by Sr Jo- 
ſeph Wagſtaffe; ſo that if the Lords had not very appily 
been prelent, it is probable both thoſe Bodies of Foot, eac 
being too weak for the attempt by it ſelf, would if not diſ- 
banded, at beſt have retired to their former Poſts, and left 
thoſe of Taunton at liberty to have done what they thought 
beſt. But they being there, and S* Fobn Berkley being in that 


inſtant come thither to meet them, with an Account of the 


State of Devonſhire, they perſwaded him to undertake the 
preſent Charge of the whole (all the Officers of both Bodies 
having formerly receiv'd Orders from him) and to proſecute 
the former deſign upon the Town ; all Perſons ſubmitting till 
the Prince's Pleaſure ſhould be farther known; thoſe Officers 
under Sr Richard Greenvil, preſcntly ſending away an Expreſs 
to Briſtol, to deſire the Lord Hopton to take the Command of 
them. But his Lordſhip had no mind to enter upon any par- 
ticular Action with disjoynted Forces, till upon the with- 
drawing of the Lord Goring, the whole Command might be 
Executed according to former eſtabliſhment. And ſoa ſpecial 
direction was ſent to all the Officers, and Soldiers, to obey 
S* John Berkley, according to what had been formerly ſettled 

by the Lords. He, in few days, put the buſineſs in very 


good Order, and by Storm took Wiellington-Houſe, where 


Greenvil 
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Greenril had been hurt. I cannot omit here, that the Lords, 
coming to viſit Greenvil, in the inſtant that he was put into 
his Litter, and carrying to Exeter, told him, what they had 
thought neceſſary to be done in the point of Command; the 
which he ſeeming very well to approve, they defir'd him to 
call his Officers (molt of the principal being there preſent) 
and to Command them to proceed in the work in hand chear- 
fully, under the Command of St John Berkley; the which 
he promiled todo, and immediately faid ſomewhat to his Of- 
ficers, at the fide of his Litter, which the Lords conceiv'd to 
be what he had promiſed : but it appear'd after, that it was 
not ſo; and, very probably, was the contrary ; for neither 
Officer, nor Soldier, did his duty after he was gone, during 
the time Sr Fohn Berkley Commanded in that Action. 

T x Prince, finding the Publick Service in no degree ad- 
vanced by the Commiſſioners of Somerſet, and that though 
there was no progreſs made in the Aſſociation affected, and 
undertaken by them, yet it ſerv d to croſs, and oppoſe all other 


attempts whatſoever; thoſe who had no mind to do any thing, 


ſatisfy ing themſelves with the viſible impoſſibility of that de- 
ſign, and yet the other, who had firſt propoſed it, thinking 
themſelves engaged to conſent to no alteration; and his High- 
neſs being inform'd by a Gentleman (ſent by him, at his firſt 


coming to Hriſtol, to the two fartheſt Weſtern Counties, to 


preſs the execution of whatſoever was promiſed in order to the 
Aſſociation) © That thoſe two Counties of Devon, and Corn- 
real, were entirely devoted to ſerve the Prince, in what 


manner ſoever he ſhould propoſe; he thought fit, ro ſummon 


the Commiſſioners of all the Aﬀociated Counties, to attend 
upon him in {ome convenient place, where, upon full cont: 
\deration, ſuch concluſions might be made, as might beſt ad- 
vance the work in hand, both for the reduction of Taunton, 
and raiſing a marching Army; which Counſel had been ſooner 
given, and had in truth been fit to be put in practice upon his 


_ firſt coming to Friftol, when hediſcern'd the flatneſs, perem- 


ptorineſs, and unactivity of the Gentlemen of Somerſet ; from 
whom it was evident nothing was to be expected, till, by the 
unamity and ſtrength of the two Weſtern Counties, that 
County could be driven and compelled to do what was nece!- 
ſary, and to recede from their own ſullen and poſitive deter- 
minations; which had been eaſy to do, but that ſhortly after 
his Highneſs came to Hriſtol, upon what apprehenſions no 
Man knew, there was great jealouſy at Oxford of his going 


farther Weſt; and thereupon direction given That he ſhould 


„not remove from Priſtol, but upon weighty reaſons, and 
* with which his Majeſty was to be firſt acquainted. Wheres 
by his inſtructions, © He was to make his reſidence in ſuch? 
5 = place, 
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te place, as by the Council ſhould be thought moſt conducing 
c co his Affairs. However, ſuch a meeting with all the Com- 
miſſioners being demonſtrably neceſſary, and Briſtol thought 
dat too great a diſtance from the Weſt, beſides that the Plague Tie Prince 
ie begun to break out there very much, for the time of the Na 
his Highneſs refoly'd to go to Bridgewater for a few days, and feners of the 
t) ¶ co ſummon thither the Commiſſioners, the rather to give fome/** . 


: ciated Weſt 
h | countenance to the buſineſs of Taunton, then cloſely Beſieged ern dennis 


2 by St John Herbley); and to that purpoſe, directed his Letters ie Bride 


hy i "ns | water. 
to the ſeveral Commiſſioners to attend him there, on Wedueſ- 


wn day the three and twentieth of April; the King being then ar 
"> Wl Oxford, preparing for the Field, Prince Rupert at Worceſter, 
9 levying Men, and the Rebels at London in {ome diſorder and 


o W confuſion about their new Model, having newly remoy'd the 
1 Earl of Eſſex, and Earl of Mancheſter, Earl of Denbigh, and 
* S- William Waller from any Command, and Subſtituted:S*Tho- 
mas Fairfax General; who was, out of the other broken and 
b almoſt diflolv'd Forces, to mould a new Army, which was 
FF then in no very hopeful forwardneſs. 
Deos the f ion the Prince came to Hridgewater; and was 
attended by a great body of the Commiſſioners of Somerſet, 
that place being near the center of that great County; there 
appear d for Dorſet-ſhire, as ſent from the reſt, S* ohn Strang- 
waies, Me Anchetil Grey, and Mr Ryves; for Devon-ſhire , 
St Peter Ball, St George Parry, M* Saint Hill, and Mr Muddy- 
ford ; and for Cornwal, Sr Henry Killegrew, M* Coriton, M- 
Scawen, and Me Roſcorroth. The whole Body waited on the 
Prince the next morning; and were then told, © That his Com- 
| *ing thither was to receive Their Advice, and to give His 
e Affiſtance, in what might concern the peace and welfare of 
e each particular County; and might belt advance the Gene- 
*ral ſervice of the King; that if the Aſſociation which had 
been propos d, ſeem d to them, by the accidents and muta- 
© tions which had happen d fince the time of that firſt propoſal 
(as in truth very notable ones had happen d)“ not fit now 
to be further proſecuted, he was ready to conlent to any al- 
*teration they ſhould propoſe, and to joyn with them in any 
© other expedient; and wiſhed them therefore to confer toge- 
*ther, what was belt to be done; and when they were ready 
eto propoſe any thing to him, he would be ready to receive 
*ir. After two or three days conlultation amongſt them- 
ſelves, they were unanimouſly of opinion (except Sr Fohn 
Stawel, who, againſt all the reſt, and againſt all that could 
be faid to him, continued poſitive for the general riſing of 
One and All, and for that alone) © That That deſign was for 
the preſent to be laid afide ; and that, inſtead thereof, thoſe 
Counties, according to their ſeveral known proportions, 
ce WOU 
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«would in a very ſhort time (as I remember a Month was 
the utmoſt) © raiſe, and Arm, fix thouſand Foot, beſides 
*©the Prince's Guards, which would be full two thouſand 
more: not reckoning thoſe of the Lord Goring's which were 
ce fifteen hundred, but including the Foot of S* John Perkley, 
cc and St Richard Greenvil then before Taunton; which all Men 


concluded would be reduced in leſs than a Month. This 


Propoſition being approv'd by the Prince, all particulars were 


agreed upon: the ſeveral days for the Randezyous of the new 
levies, and the Officers to whom the Men were to be deli- 
ver'd, named; and Warrants iſſued out accordingly: all things 
requiſite for the ſpeedy reduction of Taunton order'd, and di- 
rected ; ſo that, towards the taking that place, and the raiſing 
an Army ſpeedily, all things ſtood fo fair, that more could 


not be wiſhed. 
As this Journey to Bridgewater wrought this good effec, 


ſo it produced one notable inconvenience, and diſcover d an- 


Council to mark, and conſider t 


other. The Prince, having before his coming _—_— 
been very little converſant with buſineſs, had been perſwaded, 
from his coming out, to fit frequently, if not conſtantly, in 

ho ſtate of Affairs, and to ac- 


cuſtom himſelf to a habit of ſpeaking, and judging upon what 


was faid; to the which he had with great ingenuity apply d 


himſelf ; but coming to Bridgewater, and having an extraor- 
dinary kindneſs for Mu Windbam, who had been his Nurle, 


he was not only diverted by her ar 17 and perulancy, from 


of Reverſions of Lands from the Prince; and finding that the 
Prince was not to tranſact any ſuch thing, without the Advice 


of Wales (till which time thoſe Officers were neyer made) be- 


applying himſelf to the ſerious conſideration of his buſineſs, 


but accuſtom'd to hear her ſpeak negligently and ſcornfully of 


the Council; which though at firſt it made no impreſſion in 
Him of diſreſpect towards them, encouraged other People 


who heard it, to the like liberty; and from thence grew an 


irreverence towards them; which reflected upon himſelf, and 
ſerv'd to bring prejudice to their Counſels throughout the 
whole courſe. She had many private deſigns of benefit and 
advantage to her ſelf, and her Children, and the qualifying 


her Husband to do all Acts of power without controul upon 


his Neighbours, and labour d to procure Grants, or Promiles 


of the Council, and that they were not like to comply in 
thoſe enterpriſes, ſhe contrived to raiſe jealouſies and diſlikes 
between them, and kindled ſuch a faction in the Prince's Fa- 
mily, as produced many inconveniences. For from hence 
Sr Charles Berkley, who had a promiſe to be made Controller 
of the Prince's Houſhold, and M* Long, who had the like 

romile to be his Secretary, when he ſhould be created Prince 
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gan to think they had injury done them, that they were not 
preſently of the Prince's Council, to which the places they 
were to have, gave them Title; though they knew well, thar 
the Lords who then attended upon the Prince, were of the 
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King's Privy Council, and in that capacity only, waited upon 


his Highneſs; and that the other were only of the Prince's 
own Council for his Revenue, and for the adminiſtration of 
the Dutchy of Cornwal, for which his Highneſs bad now his 
livery. 


HowEvVeER, theſe Fancies, thus weakly grounded, and 
entertain'd, made ſuch an impreſſion upon thoſe Perſons, that 
they united themſelves into a Faction, and prevail d over the 


weakneſs of the Earl of Berk-ſhire to joyn with them; and, 
by degrees, all of them joyn'd with all other diſcontented 
Perſons, to render the Council to be much neglected and un- 
dervalued. Laſtly, ſne being a Woman of no good breeding, 
and of a Country pride; Nihil muliebre preter corpus gerens, 
valued her ſelf much upon the Power, and Familiarity, which 
her Neighbours might tec ſhe had with the Prince of Wales; 
and therefore, upon all occaſions, in company, and when the 
Concourſe of the People was greateſt, would uſe great bold- 
neſs towards him; and, which was worſe than all this, ſhe 
affected in all Companies, where ſhe let her ſelf out to any 
freedom, a very negligent and diſdainful mention of the Per- 
ſon of the King; the knowledge of which humour of hers, 
was one reaſon that made his Majeſty unwilling his Son 
ſhould go farther Weſt than Briſtol ; Gs he knew Bridge- 
water muſt be a Stage in that motion. This her ill diſpoſition 
was no ſooner known to the Lords, who were all abſolute 
ſtrangers to her before, than they took care that his Highneſs 
hould make no long reſidence in that Garriſon. 


T x E other inconvenience, that it diſcover'd, was the de- 


ſign of the Lord Goring to have the Command of the Welt. 
For then it grew very apparent, that, whatever had been pre- 
tended for Kent, or Suſſex, he had, from the beginning, af- 
fected that Charge; and, I fear, had ſome other encourage- 
ment for it, than was then avowed. And therefore, from his 
firſt coming into thoſe Parts, he had with great induſtry ca- 


cially thoſe, whom he thought not well inclin d to the Lord 
Hopton; whom, by all ill Arts, he endeavour'd to underva- 
lue; inveighing againſt © The too great Contribution, aſhgn'd 
*to the Garriſon of Briſtol; and that any ſhould be allowed to 
the unneceſſary Garriſon (as he call'd it) at Lamport; 
*which had been lately ſettled by the Lord Hopton; and, as 
appear'd afterwards, was of vaſt importance: thoſe diſcourſes 
being moſt Popular ta the Country, though moſt pernicious 
| to 


Jieſſed the Commiſſioners of Somerſet, and Devon, and eſpe- 
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to the King: and promiſed © Great ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of 
« Diſcipline, if that Power under the Prince might be de- 
Fe 71 to him. To Bridgewater he came at the ſame time 
from Bath, upon pretence of Viſiting Taunton, and ſeeing 
« whether the work were like to be ſoon done, that it might 
«he worth the intending it. But in truth, to drive on his 
Project for Command with the Commiſſioners; who were 
invited by Sr Peter Ball to make it one of their Propoſitions to 
the Prince, © That the Lord Goring might be conſtituted his 
«<[ jceutenant-General ; which he himſelf had ſo abſolutely di- 
geſted, that, as if the matter it ſelf had been out of queſtion, 
he propo!ed privately to moſt of the Prince's Council, the 
Rules that ſiould be obſerv'd between them in the Govern- 
ment of the Army, and the Adminiſtration of the Civil Part. 
Some, of no extraordinary kindneſs to Gorizg, wiſhed the 
agreement made, and Him ſettled in the Command, as the 


belt, if not the only Expedient, foradvancement of the King's 


Service, and for the ſpeedy forming an Army worthy of the 
Prince's own Perſon inthe Head of ic; apprehending, that the 
dividing his Forces from the New Levies, would leave 2 


good body of Foot without an equal Power of Horſe, and 


without a Train, except a longer time were given for the ma- 


king ir, than the ſtate of Affairs promiled to permit. But when 
Goring diſcover'd by his diſcourſe with ſeveral of the Council 
(with whom he communicatcd upon the Argument very frec- 
ly, and expreſſed in plain Engliſh, © That except he might be 
« ſatisfied in the particulars he propoſed, he ſhould have no 
te heart to proceed in the publick Service) that they wouid 


not conſent to any Act that might reflect upon the Lord 


Hopton; and that {ome of them had ſuch a prejudice to hi; 
Perſon, that they would make no conjunction with him, he 


reſolv'd to compaſs his ends ſome other way; and to preſſed 


it no farther in any publick addreſs to the Prince at that time. 


It is not to be omitted, that he was then offer d, and afſur'd 


«That, aſſoon as the buſineſs of Taunton ſhould be over, he 
ce ſhould have ſuch a Recruit out of the New Levies, as would 
te make up his own Foot three thouſand Men, beſides Oth- 
ce cers; with which he might well proſecute his former de- 


ſign; and, in the mean time, he had the abſolute Command; 


the Lord Hopton not at 


all interpoſing, or meddling with the 
Army. 


Ir was now concluded by all Men who had well conti- . 
der d his carriage and behaviour from his frit coming into 
the Weſt, that, as he had form'd that deſign in his own 


thoughts from the firſt, of being about the Prince, and reſolv d 

never to march with the Army under Prince Rupert (wholc 

nature was not agreeable to him) ſo that he had purpolcly 
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and willingly ſuffer d Vandrusbę to Relieve Taunton, and even 
Weymouth to be again recover 'd by that handful of Men who 
had been beaten out of it, leſt the buſineſs of the Weſt might 
be done without him, by other Men; and that his preſence 
there might not be thought neceſſary. For if [aunton had 
been reduced, as it muſt have been if that ſmall Party had 
not Reliev d it even in the laſt Article, hc could have had no 
pretence to have ſtay d in thoſe Parts, but muſt immediately 
have purſued his former deſign upon Suſſex, and thoſe other 
Counties, for which he had never any reaſonable foundation; 
or have continued his march to the King; which he had leſs 
mind to do. When he firſt left Oxford, and went into Hamp- 
ſbire, which was before the end of the Treaty at Uxbridge, he 
had, in his jovial Fits, where he was always very unreſerv'd, 
declared, with great reſentment, That his Father was ill 
treated by the Queen in France, and that he hoped ſhortly 
eto be in {uch a poſture, that the King ſhould find it rea- 
ſonable to ule both his Father and Himſelf better. And 
yet the King had even then, upon his Suit, made his Father 


Captain of his Guard of Halberteers, and Created him Earl 


of Norwich, whereby himſelf had the Appellation of Lord, 
which he enough affected: and in his firſt debauches at Exe- 
ter, his brother Porter, who was Lieutenant General of his 
Horſe, inform'd ſome Perſons of Honour in confidence, T hat 
* Goring reſolvd to make himſelf Lieutenant General to the 
Prince, or elſe to be very ditcontented. This Advertiſe- 
ment was ſent to ſome of the Council, upon his Highneſs's 
firit coming to Briſtol ; and was the firſt hint that ever they 
recceiv'd, that he had affected that Charge; and was not, with 
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the reſt of his behaviour, like to diſpoſe them to wiſh that he 


might obtain his deſire; but to do all that was in their power 
to prevent It. 


Tus general buſineſs concerning the four Counties being Th . 
agreed ald ſettled at Bridgerwater, the Commiſſioners for De- 


Dev oncome 


ron, defir'd to be heacd in what concern'd that parricular ptain of Sr 
County; and then inform'd his Highneſs, That upon $"Ri- R'Þ4r 


* chard Greenvil's firſt entring upon the work of Plymouth, 


«2nd his aflurance under his hand, that he would take the 


*Town before Chriſtmas day, and that he would forthwith 
*Raiſe, Arm, and Pay twelve hundred Horſe, and fix thou- 


ſand Foot, they had affign'd him above one half of their 


G:eenv il. 


hole Contribution, amounting to above eleven hundred 


«pounds a Week, and, for the providing Arms and Am- 


munition, had aſſign'd him the Arrears of the Contribution 


due from thoſe hundreds allotted to him; which amounted 


eto near 6000!; he having likewiſe tlie whole Contribution 
"of Cornwal, being above {even hundred pounds weekly; and 


Vol. II. Part 2. "0-3 * had 
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«had receiv'd moſt part of the Letter and Subſcription Mo- 
«ney of that County, towards the fame Service: that he had, 
«from his firſt entring upon the charge, 2 2 thoſe 
© Contributions in Devon, which were duly paid; and had 
< receiv'd the greatelt part of the Arrears aſſign d to him for 
te the proviſion of Arms and Ammunition: Notwithſtanding 
ce all which, he had never bought above twenty Barrels of 
* Powder, or any Arms, but had receiv'd both the one and 
te the otlier from Them, out of their Magazines; and had 
© never maintain'd, or raiſed, near half the Number of Men 
ce to which he was obliged, till the Week before he was re- 
te quired to march to Taunton; when he had called the Poſe 
te Cymitatus, and out of Them forced almoſt the whole Num- 


cc ber of Foot, which march'd with him thither, bringing 


te them with him, as far as Exeter, unarm'd ; and there com- 
e pelld the Commiſſioners to ſupply him with Arms, and 
* Ammunition; that having left ſcarce two thouſand Foot, 


*and four hundred Horſe, before Plymonth, he continued 


*jtill to receive the whole Contribution formerly aſſign d 
te when he was to have twelve hundred Horſe, and fix thou- 
ce fand Foot; and would not part with any of it: fo that he 


c receiv d more out of Devon-ſhire for the blocking up off 


* Plymouth (having all Cornwal to himſelf likewiſe) than wa 
«left for the Garriſons of Exeter, Dartmouth, Barnſtable, anc 


» 


ling the Garrifons, providing Arms and Ammunition 


«with which they had before not only ſupplied themſelve 
* but had {ent great quantities to the King's Army, to the 
* Lord Goring, and to the Siege of Taunton: That he woul 


* not ſuffer them to ſend any Warrants to collect the Letter 


tand Subſcription Money, to ſettle the Exciſe, or meddle 
te with Delinquents Eſtates in the hundreds aſſign'd to him for 


Contribution; and had thoſe continual conteſts with S*Fc's } 
* Berkley, being Colonel General of the County, and the | 
*other Governours of Garriſons, pretending that He had 
* power to Command them; that there was ſuch an Animojity Þ 


**grown between them, that they very much apprehendel 


*the danger of thoſe diviſions; there having been {ome blood 
ce ſhed, and Men kill'd, 1 00 their private Conteſts: and 


therefore beſought his Highneſs, © By his Authority, to fer- 
*rle the limits of their ſeveral juriſdictions; in order to the 
Martial Affairs; and likewiſe ro order St Richard Greenvi! 
*to receive no more Contribution, than would ſuffice for the 
* maintenance of thoſe Men, who continued before Ph 
mouth; whereby they could be only enabled to perform 
ce Their parts of the Afociation, 


T x1s was preſſed with ſo much earneſtneſs, and reaſon, 
that 
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that it was thought very adviſcable for his Highneſs himſelf 
to go to Exeter, where both the Commiſſioners and S*Richard 
| Greenyil were; and there, upon the hearing of all that could 
be ſaid, to ſettle the whole diſpute. But, at the fame time, 
and whilſt that matter was in conſideration, Letters came 
from his Majeſty to his Highneſs and the Lords, exprelly 


| cannot imagine ; and thereupon the Prince himfelf return'd 
| Bridgewatcr only ſeven days; and ſent the Lords Capel and 


with inſtructions © To examine all the Complaints, and Alle- 


cc ſions of Sr John Berkley, and St Richard Greenvil, ſo to agree 
te the matter of Juriſdiction, that the publick Service might 
ce not be obſtructed. YE: YL TO. | obo | 

As soo as the Lords appointed by his Highneſs to go to 
| Exeter, came thither,. they went the ſame hour to Vitit Se 


tended only as a Viſit, and ſo would not reply, at that time 
to many very ſharp, and bitter complaints and iuvectives he 


before Taunton) but told him, That they would come to 
him again the next day, and conſider of all buſineſſes. Ac- 
cordingly they came, when, with great bitterneſs, he again 
complain d of the Governour, and ſome dilreſpects from his 
Lieutenant Governour : but when he was preſſed to parti- 
culars, he mention'd principally ſome high and diſdaiuful 


the witholding ſome Priſoners from him, which he had fent 
his Marſhal for near Taunton, The truth of which, was this; 
whilſt Sr Richard was before Taunton, he had ſent for one 
Mr Sms, a Juſtice of Peace of the County, a rich and de- 
epit Man, who liv'd within three miles of that Town. He 
harg'd him with ſome inclinations to the Rebels, and of fa- 


huſtificat ion, and innocency, and defired to be put upon any 


ould proceed in another way; and gave him three days 
o provide the Money. Before the time expired, St Richard 
as hurt, and carried to Exeter; whither he no ſooner came, 
put he diſpatch' d his Marſhal to fetch M* Syms to him; who 
ppeal'd to Sr gol Berkley (who had then the Command) 
nd deſired to be put upon any Trial; and (beſides that he 
as of a very infirm body, and unfit for Travel) many Gen- 

EE, + £ Þ tlemen 


cial. However, Sr Richard told him, He was a Traytor, 
and ſhould redeem himſelf at a thouſand pound, or elſe he 
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inhibiting his going farther Weſtward; upon what reaſons 1 


to Briſtol on Wedneſday the thirtieth of April, having ſtaid at Up which 
the Prin-e 
ſends three 


| Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Exeter, cmi 


ſio ners of his 
own to Exee 


« eations of rhe Commiſſioners, and to ſertle the buſineſs of wer, a4 /; 
ce the Contribution; and upon view of the ſeveral Commil- '2 774» e 


Briſtol. 


Richard Greenvil, who was Hill bedrid of his hurt. They in- 


made againſt S" ohn Berkley (who was then at the Leaguer 


Speeches, the moſt of which were denied by the other, and 


rouring their proceedings. The Gentleman ſtood upon his 
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llemen af the beſt Quality gave him a very good Teſtimony, 
and undertook for his Appearance, whenever he ſhould be 
call'd upon. Upon this, Sr ohn Berkley diſcharged the Mar- « 
ſhal, and writ a very civil Letter to St Richard Greenvil, of 7 

the whole matter; And that he would fee the Gentleman b 

e forth coming upon the leaſt warning; but that it would be v 

*an act of great cruelty, to carry him a Priſoner, in that in- cc 

ce diſpolition of health, from his Houſe. Sr Richard look'd t. 
upon this, as the robbing him of a thouſand prone, and writ n 
ſuch a Letter to St Fohn Berkley, fo full of ill Language, and 'C 
Reproach, as I have never ſeen the like Form, and to a Gen- h 
tleman; and complain'd to us of the Injury. We told him, 8 

e That neither He, nor Sr Fohn Berkley had any Authority to At 

* meddle with M Syms, or any Perſons of that Quality; who 40 

te could not be look d upon as Priſoners of War; but if in cc 

e truth he ſhould prove to be a Delinquent, and gullty of er 

e thoſe crimes objected againſt him, his Fine and Compoſi- mn 


* tion was due to the King, who had affign'd the fame tothe a1 

ce Prince for the publick Service; and that there were Com- ri 

te miſſioners, before whom he was regularly to be tried, and 01 

* with whom he might only compound. He would not'un- W 

derſtand the reaſon of this, but inſiſted upon St Fohn Berl- uw 

© ley's protecting Syms, as a great indignity to himſelf. On © m 
L the other hand, S* John Berkley complain'd by his Letters, 
: * That thoſe Soldiers brought to Taunton by Greenvil, every I th 
* day moulder'd away, and he had reaſon to believe it was ti 
= by His direction; for that thoſe that ſtay d, and the Officers, ar 
6 | te vyere very backward in performing their duties; and that, 


ce after the taking of Wellington-Houſe, he had commanded 
ce that nothing ſhould be done towards the defacing it, be- 
ce cauſe it might poſſibly be fit to put a Garriſon into it, if the 
ee Siege ſhould be raiſed from Taunton; but that the Officer, 
ho was under Greemil, had, notwithſtanding ſuch Com- 
* mand, burnt it; That he proceeded in the levying Mo- 
te nies, and ſending out extravagant Warrants throughout the 
* County; and many other particulars. BY 
Sr Richard Greenvil denied, © That the Soldiers left the 
Leaguer, or that Mellington-Houſe was burnt, by any di- 
* rxection of His: though it appear'd, that all ſuch Soldiers as 
left their Colours and came tò him, were kindly uſed, and 
had Money given to them by him; and that Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Robinſon, after he had receiv'd Orders from Sr John Berk- 
ley not to ſlight Mellington-Houſe, rode to Exeter to St Richard 
Greewil, and immediately, upon his return from him, cauſed 
it to be burnt. Greenvil ſaid, © That he levyed no Monies, 
*nor ĩſſued out any Warrants, but what he had Authority to 
* do by his Commiſſion. In the end they ſhew'd him their 


In- 
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Inſtructions from the Prince, Throughly to examine all dif- 
«ferences between them; and, upon view of both their Com- 
« miſſions, to agree what limits cach of them ſhould obſerve. 
Thereupon, he ſhew'd them his Commiſſion in Paper, under 
his Majeſty's Sign Manual, atteſted by the Lord Digby, by 
which he was authorized To Command the Forces before 
te P. mouth; and in order thereunto, with ſuch clauſes of lati- 
tude and power, as he might both raiſe the Poſſe, and Com- 
mand the Train'd-bands, and indeed the whole Forces of both 


Counties; and was to receive Orders from his Majeſty, and 


his Lieutenant General; and was likewiſe at that time High 
Sheriff of Devon. St John Berkley's Commiſſion was precedent, 
and more formal, being under the Great Seal of England, 
* Of Colonel General of the Counties of Devon and Cornwal, 
te and to Command the whole Forces of both Counties, as 
«well Train'd-bands, as others; fo that, though their Com- 
miſſions were not in intention all one, yet they included clauſes, 


and powers, ſo much the ſame, that either of them had Autho- 


rity enough to diſturb the other; and he that me ſaw his 
own, might reaſonably chink he had power over the other: 


| which, between Perſons ſo diſinclined one to the other as they 


were grown to be, might have prov'd very fatal, if the re- 


medy had not been fo near by his Highneſs's Authority. 


Ar ret the peruſal of their Commiſſions, they ſhew'd him 
their Inſtructions, concerning the regulating the Contribu- 
tions in proportionable aſſignments for the ſeveral Services; 
and deſired his opinion, © What Forces were now neceſſary 
*for the blocking up of Plymouth, ſince any attempt for the 
*taking it was to be laid aſide, at leaſt for a time? And that 
*thereupon, ſuch aſſignation might be made to that purpole, 
* as was ſufficient, and the reſt otherwiſe diſpoſed of. He told 
them, That the Forces then there (being about fifteen hun- 
*dred Foot and four hundred Horſe, on the Devon-ſhire fide) 
*were ſufficient ; and propoſed allowance little enough for 


the Service; and then faid, © That it troubled him to be con- 
| fined to ſuch an employment, as the blocking up a place, 
| © whilſt there was like to be ſo much Action in the Field; and 
| Ethereforc he hoped, his Highneſs would give him leave to 
| wait on him in the Army; where he thought he might do 
e him much better Service. They told him, © They had Au- 


*thority from the Prince (for ſome of his Friends had men- 


| tion'd the ſame, ſoon after he had receiv'd his wound) “If 
| they found his health able to bear it, and his inclination led 


te him that way, to let him know, that his Highneſs would 
© be glad of his Service, in the moulding that Army which 
*was then raiſing ; which, allowing two thouſand Food to 


| ©the recruiting the Lord Goring, would be in view fix thou- 
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ee ſand Foot, and above two thouſand Horſe with the Guards; 
ce jn which he had defign'd Him the ſecond Place of Com- 
ce mand. But then, they faid, © They knew not where to place 
*the Command before Plymouth. S* Richard very chearfully 
recciv'd the Propoſition for himſelf in the Army ; and for 
Plymouth, he faid, © No Man was tit to undertake the work 
ce There, but St Fohn Berkley, who had the Command of both 
ce Counties: that it was viſible by the differences and breaches 


ee that had been between Them, how inconvenient it would 


*be to have that Charge independent; whereas if it were in 
tt one hand, the unanimous conſent of both Counties, and all 
the Forces in them, would more eaſily do the buſineſs. 
Arr things being thus agreed upon, as far as they could 
be without S* Fohn Berkley's conſent, who was then before 
Taunton ; the Lords reſolv'd to return to the Prince, and in 
their way to diſpoſe S* Fohn Berkley to what had been pro- 
poled; and left the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Exeter, to 
agree with the Commiſſioners, upon the e of the 
Contributions, and to ſettle ſome other particulars which they 
had reſolv'd upon. The whole Contribution of the County 


of Devon amounted to two thouſand pound Weekly; wherc- 


of ſo many hundreds were affign'd by the Commiſſioners, for 


the maintenance of the Forces before Plymouth, as amounted 


to the juſt proportion and eſtabliſhment propoſed by St Ri- 
chard Greenvil himſelf; and then ſo many to the Garriſons 
of Exeter, Dartmouth, Barnſtable, and Tiverton, as amounted to 
the payment of ſuch Forces, as, on all hands, were agreed to 
be abſolutely neceſſary for their defence, at the loweſt eſta- 


bliſnment. All which being done, upon 3 that the 


would be, according to the aſſignments, exactly paid, there 


whole Contribution, being two thouſand pound Weekly, 


remain d not a penny overplus, for the buying Ammunition 
and Arms, for the finiſhing Fortifications, for Victualling the 


Garriſons, or for blocking up of Lyme; which if it were not 


done, all that part of the Country would be liable to that preſ- 


ſure; and ſo, unable to pay Contribution where it was aſſign d. 
But it was ſuppoſed, the laſt might be done by drawing out 


{ome Numbers from the ſeveral Garriſons, if there were no 


diſturbance from abroad; and the reſt muſt be ſupplied out 


of the Exciſe (the Major part whereof was by the King aſ- 
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ſign d for the Support of the Princeſs Henrietta left at Exeter) 
and {ome other extraordinary ways to be thought of; the Let- 
ter-Money, and Subſcription- Money, being almoſt exhauſted. 

H 1s Highneſs was no ſooner return'd to Briſtol from Bridge- 
water, which was on the laſt day of April, than General Ge- 
ri was ſent for by the King, to draw his Horſe and Dra- 
goons towards Oxford; that thereby his Majeſty might 
| frec 
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free himſelf from Cromwell ; who, with a very ſtrong Party of 
Horſe, and Dragoons, lay in wait, to interrupt his joyning 
with Prince Rupert about Worceſter. How unwelcome ſocver 
theſe Orders were to the Lord Goring, yet there was no re- 
medy but he mult obey them: and it was now hoped, that 
the Welt ſhould be hereafter freed from him, where he was at 
that time very ungracious. He march'd with that Expedition 
| towards the King, who was then at Woodſtock, that he fell 
upon a Horſe Quarter of Cromwell's and another Party of 
Fairſaxs Horſe, as they were attempting a paſſage over the 
River of Iſis, ſo proſperouſly (the very Evening before he 
came ro the King) that he broke and defeated them with a 
great ſlaughter, which gave him great Reputation, and made 
him exceedingly welcome: and it was indeed a very fea- 
ſonable Action, to diſcountenance, and break ſuch a Party, in 
the Infancy of their new model; and did break their preſent 
meaſures, and made Fairfax to appoint a new place of Ren- 
dezvous for his new Army, at a greater diſtance from the 
| King's Forces. 9 


2 


PRINCE Rupert, who now met with very little oppoſition Aten, 
in Council, had throughout the Winter, diſpoſed the King to g 


reſolve © To march Northwards, and to fall upon the Scots 
„Army in Tork-ſbire, before Fairfax ſhould be able to per- 
* fect his new model to that degree, as to take the Field. This 
deſign was not unreaſonable; nor the Prince to blame for de- 


| firing to take revenge on them for what paſſed the laſt year; 


| which now they were ſeparated from the Engliſh, who had 
indeed defeated him, he believ'd was eaſy to be done. That 
| purpoſe of marching Northward was now the more haſten'd, 
that in the way, Cheſter might be reliev d; which was cloſely 
beſieg'd; and then they might come ſoon enough to Ponte- 
fract-Caſtle, before which the Scots Army then was; and if 
they could defeat that, the King would be again, upon the 
matter, Maſter of the North: which, by the Inſolence of the 
Scots, and the diſlike they had of the new model, was con- 


Oxford. 


| ceiv'd to be better affected than ever. The next day after 


| Goring came to the King, the Army was drawn to a Rendez- 
vous, and conſiſted then of five thouſand Foot, and above fix 
| thouſand Horſe; an Army not to be reaſonably leſſened in 


the beginning of a Campagne, when the King was to expect 


| he ſhould have ſo much to do; and if it had been kept to- 


| gether, it is very probable, that the Summer might have been 


| crown'd with better ſucceſs. 3 

FPalRFAx was then about Newbury, not in readineſs to 
march; yet reported to be much more unready than he was. 
It was faid, that his deſign was to carry his whole Army to 
the relief of Taunton, brought almoſt to extremity ; which 


Tt4 if 
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if he could bring to pals, would give him great Reputation, and 
would make the Parliament near Sharers with the King in the 
intereſt of the Weſt. Upon this proſpect, it was thought rea- 
{onable, and accordingly propoſed, © That the King himſelf 
© would march with his Army into the Welt; and thereby, 
te not only prevent the relief of Taunton, but compel Fairfax 
ce to Fighr, before he ſhould be able to joyn with Cromwell ; 
te who had not yet gather'd his Troops together. This was the 
concurrent advice of the whole Council with which the King 
uſed to conſult, Prince Rupert only excepted, and & Marma- 
duke Langdale, who commanded the Northern Horle ; which 
were impatient to be in their own Country. Now the very 
contrary Affections towards each other, between Prince Ru- 
pert and the Lord Goring, began to cooperate to one and the 
lame end. The Prince found that Gorirg, as a Man of a ready 
Wit, and an excellent Speaker, was like to have moſt Credit 
with the King in all debates; and was jealous, that, by his 
Fr.endſhip with the Lord Digby, he would quickly get ſuch an 
intereſt with his Majeſty, that his own Credit wouid be much 
Eclipicd. Hereupon, he did no leſs deſire that Goring ſhould 
return again into the Weſt, than Goring did, not to remain 
where Prince Rupert Commanded. This produced a great 
Contidence and Friendſhip between them, and the Prince told 
him all that any of the Council had ſpoken freely to him,waen 
his H'ghneſs abhorr'd nothing more than that Goring ſhould 
be near the Prince of Wales; and Goring ſaid all of the Coun- 
cil, which he believ'd would moſt irreconcile him to them. So 
they both agreed to do all they could, to leſſen the Credit, and 
Authority of the Council. The King was deſir d ro receive 
the Information, and State of the Weſt, from Goring ; who 

upon the late good Fortune he had, and by the Artifices of 
the Lord Digby, was too cafily believ'd. He inform'd the King 
with all imaginable confidence, © That if, by the poſitive Com- 
* mand of the Prince, contrary to his opinion and advice, his 
Forces had not been taken from him, and applied to the Siege 
* of Taunten, he had doubtleſs totally ruin'd all Waller's Forces, 
Le and prevented the coming of thoie Parties, who had given 

his Majeſty ſo much trouble at Oxford: that he had been 
*always uſed, upon his refort to the Prince, with great dif- 
 *reſpec, being not call'd into the Council, but put to an at- 
e tendance without, amongſt inferior Suiters ; and then told 
many particular paſſages at Bridgewater, of which he raiſed 

advantage to himſelf, upon the prejudice he bcgot to others. 
Wnuk nas the truth of the deſign upon Taunton is be- 
fore ſet down, with all the circumſtances; and Waller was 
march'd beyond Salisbury, before the Lord Goring knew 
where he was; and confeſſed, there was no overtaking him i 

5 an 
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and he had always receiy'd as much reipect from the Prince, 
and Council as could be given to a Subject; being conſtantly 
call'd, and admitted to Council when he was preſent; and 
when abſent, Opinions andAdvices ient to him from the Coun- 
cil, upon ſuch particulars as h.m{e!f propolcd, with a full re- 
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ference to his diſcretion, to do, upon the place, as he judged 
moſt meet: yet, I ſay, he got fo much Credit, that the King, 


by his Letter of the tenth of May to the Prince, directed, 


That General Goring ſhould be admitted into all Conſultations. 


tc and Dchatcs, and adviicd withal, as if he were one ct the 
*eſtabliſh'd Council; that Prince Rupert having granted him 
Power, to give Commiſſions in that Army, all Commil- 
*ftons to be granted ſhould pals by General Gering ; and that 
*none ſhould be granted by the Prince, in his own Name, 
* otherwiſe than in ſuch Caſes as were of relation mecrly to 
*the Aſſociation: that the Council Nlould contribute their 
*opinions and advices to General Goring, but that his High- 
*ncls ſhould carefully forbear to give unto the Lord Goring 
*any poſitive or binding Orders; whereas, by his Inſtructions, 
when he came from Oxford, he was to put both his Com- 
miſſions, of Generaliſſimo, and of General of the Aſſociation 
in execution, as he found molt convenient; his Majeſty him- 


ſelf then entertaining very little hope of the Aflociation, as 


it was propoled; and therefore, by his Letters to the Prince 


of the twentieth of April, which came to him at Bridgewater, 


all the aſſignations formerly made towards the Aſſociation, 
were d:rectcd to be diſpoſed, and converted to ſuch uſes, as 
by the advice of his Council ſhould be found moſt advanta- 
geous to the Service of thoſe Parts; and thereupon the Levies 
were conſented to, and dire&ed as is before mention'd. With 
theſe triumphant Orders, the Lord Goring return'd into the 
Weſt ; where we ſhall now leave him, and wait upon his Ma- 
jeſty, in this unfortunate march, unt l we find cauſe enough 
to lament that Counſel, which to fatally diſmiſſed Goring, and 
his Forces, at a time, in which, if he had been born to Serve 
bis Country, his preſence might have been of great uſe and be- 
refit to the King; which it was never after in any occaſion. 
Wu tx Goring was thus ſepatated from the King's Army, 
iis Majeſty march'd to Eveſham; and in his way, drew out 
lis Garriſon from Cambden-Houſe: which had brought no 
other benefit to the Publick, than the enriching the licen- 


Tue Lord 
Goring ſent 
back rato 
the Weſt, 


ous Governour thereof; who exerciled an illimited T yranny 


rer the whole Country, and took his leave of it, in wanton- 
burning the Noble Structure, where he had too long in- 
abiced, and which, not many years before, had colt above 
lirty thouſand pounds the building. Within few days after 
ic King left Eveſham, it was ſurpriſed by the Enemy, or 

| | | rather 
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rather ſtorm'd and taken for want of Men to defend the 


Works; and the Governour, and all the little Garriſon made 
Priſoners. The loſs of this place was an ill Omen to the ſuc- 


cceding Summer; and, upon the matter, cut of all the inter- 


| Marches of 
the King's 
«Army to- 


__ wards the 
Narth, wh:!ft 


courſe between Morceſter, and Oxford ; nor was it at all re- 
pair'd by the taking of Hawhke/ley-Houſe in Worcefter-ſhire ; 
which the Rebels nad fortified, and made ſtrong, and which 
the King's Arwy took in two days, and therein the Gover- 
nour, and one hundred and twenty Priſoners; who ſerv'd to 
redcem thoſe who were loſt in Eveſham. And fo, by eaſy and 
flow marches the Army proſecuted their way towards Cheſter. 
But, in Stafford-ſhire, the Lord Byron, who was Governour of 


du. Thom: Cheſter, met the King; and inform'd him, © That the Re- 


Fairfax 


with bu, ſate cc 


dow hefe ore 
Ox ford. 


The Ning 
ferm and 
Tak ”s Lei- 
ceſter. 


ce bels, upon the noile of his Majeſty's advance, were drawn 
off; and ſo there was no more to be done, but to proſecute 
the Northern deſign; which was now intended, and the Army 
upon it's march accordingly ; when Intelligence was brought, 
That Fairſax had ſent a ſtrong Party to relieve Taunton, and 
«© was Himſelf, with his Army, fate down before Oxford. This 
could not but make ſome alteration, at leaſt a pauſe in the 
Execution of the former Counſels: and yet Oxford was known 
to be in fo good a Condition, that the loſs of it could not 
in any degree be apprehended, and nothing could more rea- 
ſonably have been wiſh'd, than that Fairſax ſhould be through- 
ly engaged before it: And it was concluded, © That the beſt 
* way to draw him from thence, would be to fall upon ſome 
* place poſſeſſed by the Parliament. ne 
Trex had no Town ſo conſiderable near the place where 
the King then was, as Leiceſter; in which there was a good 


_ Garriſon, under the Command of Sr Robert Pye; and Prince 


Rypert, who was always pleas'd with any brisk attempt, chear- 


fully entertain'd the firſt motion, and tent St Marmaduke Lang- 
dale forthwith to ſurround it (which was of great extent) with 
bis Horſe; and the next day, being the laſt of May, the whole 
Army was drawn about the Town, and the Prince, having 
taken a view of it, Commanded a Battery to be forthwiti 
raiſed againit an old high ſtone Wall, on the South- ſide of the 
Town; which, by his own continued prefence, was finiſh't 
with admirable diligence: which done, he ſent a Summons 
to the Governour; who return'd not ſuch an Anſwer as ws 
required. Thereupon, the Battery began to play; and, is 
the ſpace of four hours, made ſuch a Breach, that it ws 
thought Counſellable, the ſame Night to make a general A 
fault with the whole Army, in ſeveral places; but principally 
at the Breach; which was defended with great Courage, and 
Reſolution ; infomuch, that the King's Forces were twice re- 
pulicd with great loſs and ſlaughter; and were W t0 

ca 


cipally 
ge, an 


vice re- 
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draw 
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draw off in deſpair: when another Party on the other fide of 
the Town, under the Command of Colonel Page, ſeconded 
by a Body of Horſe that came but that day from Newark, and, 
putting themſelves on Foot, advance, with their Swords and 
Piſtols, with the other, enter'd the Town; and made way for 
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their Fellows to follow them: fo that, by the break of day, the 


Aſſault having continued all the Night, all the King's Army 
enter'd the Line. Then the Governour, and all the Officers 
and Soldiers, to the Number of twelve hundred, threw down 
their Arms, and became Priſoners of War: whilſt the Con- 
querors purſued their advantage, with the uſual Licenſe of 
Rapine, and Plunder, and miſerably ſack d the whole Town, 
without any diſtinction of Perſons, or Places; Churches, and 
Hoſpitals, as well as other Houſes, were made a Prey to the 
enraged, and greedy Soldier, to the excceding regret of the 
King; who well knew, that, how diſaffected ſoever that Town 
was generally, there were yet many who had faithful hearts to 
him, and who he heartily wiſ'd might be diſtinguiſh'd from 
the reſt: but thoſe Seaſons admit no difference of Perſons. 
Though the place was well gotten, becauſe ſo little time had 
deen ſpent in the getting it, 2 was not without very conſi- 


Soldiers dead upon the places of Aſſault, with many Officers; 
Colonel Saint George, and others of Name; beſides many 
more wounded, and maimed. The King preſently made the 
Lord Loughborough, a younger Son of the Earl of Huntington, 
and one who had ſerv d him eminently from the beginning of 


a Soldier of known Courage and Experience, his Lieutenant 
Gorernour. 8 5 

Tu E taking of Leiceſter, the chief Town of that Province, 
eren as ſoon as he came before it, and in that manner, purely 
by an Act of great Courage, gave the King's Army great re- 


derable loſs on the King's fide; there being near two hundred 


the War, Governour of Leiceſter ; and Sr Matthew Appleyard, 


putation, and made a wonderful impreffion of terror upon 


the hearts of thoſe at Weſtminſter; who now revoly'd the 
conditions, which were offer'd at Uxbridge ; which they had 
refuſed. They began to curſe their new Model; and to re- 


proach thoſe who had perſwaded them © So ungrarefully to 
*throw off their old General, who was ready to foment all 


their diſcontents. It was not above twenty days, that the 
"King's Army had been in the Field, and in that ſhort time, 
tit had reduced two ſtrong Garriſons of Theirs, without 
giving the Soldiers any conditions, Hawkeſly-Houſc in Mor- 
"ceſter-ſhire, and the Town of Leiceſter: whilſt their new Ce- 


'neral Fairfax had only faced Oxford at a diſtance, to try 


"whether the Ladies would prevail for the giving up of the 
Town, to pacify their fears; and had attempted to take 
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tea poor Houſe that lay near Borſtal-Houſe, and had been 
© beaten from thence with conſiderable loſs, and had drawn 
* off from both, very little to his Honour, Theſe diſcourſe, 
were ſo publick in the City, and had ſo much Credit in both 
Houſes of Parliament, that they exceedingly defired Peace, 
and exerciſed their thoughts only how they might revive the 
old Treaty, or ſet a new one on foot; when the evil Genius 
of the Kingdom in a moment ſhifred the whole Scene. 

LETCESTER was a Poſt, where the King might, with 
all poſſible Convenience and Honour, have fare ſtill, till his 
Army. might have been recruited, as well as throughly re- 


freſned. Colonel Gerrard was upon his march towards him 


from Wales, with 2 Body of three thouſand Horſe and Foot: 


and he had reaſon to expect, that the Lord Goring would be 


very ſhortly with him with his Horſe; for he was not de- 
parted from the King above four or five days, with thoſe 


Orders which are mention'd before (and with which he was 


ſo well pleated) but that the King ſaw cauſe to repent his ſe- 
paration, and ſent other Orders to recall him as Con as was 
poſſible. But the King's fate, and the natural unſtead ineſs, 
and irreſolution of thoſe about him, hurried him into Coun- 
ſels very diſagreeable to the poſture he was in. He knew 
not that Fairfax was gone from Oxford; and the Intelligence 
which ſome Men pretended to have receiv'd from thence, 
was, That it was in diſtreſs. The Duke of Tork remain d 


there; the Council, many Lords and Ladies, who ſent In- 


telligence to their Friends, and all the Magazines were there; 
and if all theſe ſhould fall into the Enemies hands, 2 
would appear a very poor recompence. Theſe particulars 
being unskilfully, yet warmly preſſed by thoſe who could not 


be underſtood to mean amiſs, the King reſoly'd to march di- 


m. King realy for Oxford; and in order thereunto, within five days 


marches 
back towards 


Oxford. 


after the taking of Leiceſter, he appointed the Rendezvous 
for his Army; where he might yet very reaſonably have been 
diſcouraged from proſecuting that intention; for it then ap- 
pear'd cvidently, how very much it was weaken'd by, and 
ſince that Action, by the loſs of thoſe who were killed and 
wounded in the Storm; by the abſence of thoſe who were 


left behind in the Garriſon; and by the running away of 


very many with their Plunder, who would in few days have 
return'd. cre 
Tus number of the King's Foot which remain d, did not 


amount to above three thouſand five hundred; which was not 


a Body ſufficient to Fight a Battle for a Crown. Then, al 
the Northern Horſe, who had promiſed themſelves, and vete 
promiſed by the King, that they ſhould go into their ov" 
Country, were ſo diſpleaſed with this new Reſolution, = 

the? 
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| been ff they were with great Difficulty reſtrain'd from Disbanding; 
Irawn and, though they were at laſt prevail'd with to march, were 
ourſe; | not enough recover d to be depended upon in any ſuddain 
| both Action. Notwithſtanding all this, the march was continu'd ; 
peace, the next day, at Harborough, the Intelligence came © That 
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ve the © Fairfax was drawn off from Oxford, without having ever S Thomas 
*enin; ¶ *approached fo near it, as to diſcharge one Piece of Cannon ah 

ec it: that he had be 1 draws off 

upon it; that he had been beaten off from Borſtal-Houſe from 0x- 


with “with the loſs of Officers, as well as Soldiers; and that, he bord. 


ill his N“ was march d with his whole Army ta Buckingham. But this 
ly re- kindled a greater appetite to find highs, than there was be- 
s him fore. Indeed there was leſs reaſon to march Northward, ſince 
Foot: they might well apprehend the Scotifh Army in their Face, 


ald be 
ot de- 
thoſe 


le was 
his ſe. ¶ be oblig d to find them out, mult come with many diſadvan- 


as wa; tages. Theſe Conſiderations were all laid aſide, and every 
lineſs, ¶ body believ'd, that Fairfax his Army was much diſpirited, by 
Coun- having fail'd in their two firſt Enterprizes; and that it was 
knew now led out of the way, that it might recover Courage, be- 


they might expect, and could not fail of an Addition of 


igence fore ĩt ſnould be brought to Fight with ſo Victorious Troops, 


hence, as the King's were; and therefore that it was beſt to find 
nain'd them our, whilſt their fear was yet upon them: all Men con- 
nt In- ¶ cluding that to be true, which their own wiſhes ſuggeſted to 
there; ¶ them. So the Army marched to Daventry in Northampton. ſbire: 
— where, for want of knowing where the Enemy was, or what 
cularsſ be intended to do, the King remain'd in a quiet poſture the 
1d not ſpace of five days. 


and Fairfax in their Rear.” But there was the ſame reaſon 
ſtill for their retiring back to Leiceſter, or to Worceſter, where 


Forces to the Army; and where the Enemy, who mult now 


ch di- Ueo the thirteenth of Fune, the King receiv'd Intelli- 


e days gence, that Fairfax was advanced to Northampton, with a 
ez vous ſtrong Army; much ſuperior to the Numbers he had for- 
e been merly been advertiſed of. Whereupon, his Majeſty retir'd 
en ap- the next day to Harborough; and meant to have gone back 
y, and 10 Leiceſter, that he might draw more Foot out of Newark, 
d and and ſtand upon his defence, till the other Forces which he 
» were expected, could come up to him. But, that very Night, an 
way of Alarm was brought to Harborough, that Fairfax himſelf was 
s have Quarter'd within fix Miles. A Council was preſently call'd, 
the former Reſolution of retiring preſently laid aſide, and 

id not Na new one as quickly taken, © To Fight; to which there was 
vas not always an immoderate appetite, when the Enemy was within 
en, al *ny diſtance, They would not ſtay to expect his coming, 
4 were but would go back to meet him. And fo in the Morning 
ir oun early, being Saturday the fourteenth of June, all the Army 
1, that ¶ vas drawn up, upon a riſing ground of very great advantage, 
they N — 
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about a Mile South from Harborough (which was left at theit 
back) and there put in order to give or receive the Charge, 
The main Body of the Foot was led by the Lord Aftley (whom 
the King had lately made a Baron) conſiſting of about two 
thouſand and five hundred Foot; the right Wing of Horſe, 
being about two thouſand, was led by Prince Rupert; the left 
Wing, conſiſting of all the Northern Horſe, with thoſe from 
Newark, which did not amount to above ſixteen hundred, 
was Commanded by St Marmaduke Langdale; in the Reſerye, 
were the King's Life-Guard, Commanded by the Earl ot 
Lindſey, the Prince Rs Regiment of Foot (both which did 
make very little above Mht hundred) with the King's Horſe- 
Guards, Commanded by rhe Lord Bernard Stuart ( newly 
made Earl of Lichfield) which made that day about five hun- 
dred Horſe, OD 

Tun Army, thus diſpoſed in good order, made a ſtand on 


that ground to expect the Enemy. About eight of the Clock 


in the Morning, it began to be doubted, whether the Intel- 
ligence they had receivd of the Enemy was true. Upon 
which the Scout-maſter was ſent to make farther diſcovery ; 
who, it {cems, went not far enough; but rcturn'd and averr'd, 


That he had been three or four Miles forward, and could 


te neither diſcover, nor hear any thing of them: preſently, a 


report was raiſed in the Army,“ That the Enemy was retircd. 
Prince Rupert thereupon drew out a Party of Horſe and Mal- 
- queteers, both to diſcover, and engage them, the Army re- 


maining ſtill in the ſame place, and poſture they had been in. 
His Highneſs had not march'd above a mile, when he re- 
ceiv'd certain Intelligence of Their advance, and in a ſhort 


time after, he ſaw the Van of their Army, but it ſeems not fo 


diſtinctly, but that he conceiv'd they were retiring. Where- 
upon, he advanced ncarer with his Horſe, and ſent back, 
That the Army ſhould march up to him; and the Meflenger 
who brought the Order ſaid, That the Prince deſir'd they 


 *ſhould make haſte. Hereupon the advantage ground was 
quitted, and the excellent order they were in, and an advance 


made towards the Enemy, as well as might be. By that time 
they had march'd abour a mile and an half, the Horſe of 


the Enemy was diſcern'd to ſtand upon a high ground about 


Naſeby ; whence, ſeeing the manner of the King's march, in 


a full Campagne, they had leiſure and opportunity to place 


themſelves, with all the advantages they could defire. The 
Prince's natural heat, and impatience, could never endure an 
Enemy long in his view; nor let him believe that they had 
the courage to endure his Charge. Thus the Army was en- 
gaged before the Cannon was turn'd, or the ground made 
choice of upon which they were to Fight: ſo that Courage 

was 
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Ir was about ten of the Clock, when the Battle began: The Bani 
The firſt Charge was given by Prince Rupert; who, with his J Naleby. 


own, and his Brother Prince Maurice's Troop, perform'd ir 
with his uſual vigour ; and was ſo well ſeconded, that he bore 
down all before him, and was Maſter of fix pieces of the Re- 
dels beſt Cannon. The Lord Aftley, with his Foot, though 
gainſt the Hill, advanced upon their Foot; who diſcharged 
their Cannon at them, but over-ſhot them, and ſo did their 
Muſqueteers to. For the Foot on either fide hardly ſaw each 
other till they were within Carabine ſhot, and fo only gave 
one Volly ; the King's Foot, according to their uſual cuſtom, 
falling in with their Swords, and the But-ends of their Muſ- 

ucts; with which they did very notable execution, and put 
te Enemy into great diſorder and confuſion. The right 
Wing of Horſe and Foot being thus fortunately engaged and 
advanced, rhe left Wing, under Sr Mirmadake Lanedale, in 
fre Bodies, advanced with equal reſolution; and was en- 


counter d by Cromwell, who Commanded the right Wing of 


the Enemies Horle, with ſeven Bodies greater, and more nu- 
merous than either of the other; and had, beſides the Odds 
in number, the advantage of the ground ; for the King's 
Horſe were obliged to march up the Hill, before they could 


Charge them: yet they did their duty, as well as the place, 


and great inequality of Numbers would enable them to do. 
But being flanked on both ſides by the Enemies Horſe, and 
prefled hard, before they could get to the top of the Hill, 
they gave back, and fled farther and faſter than Sn them. 
Four of the Enemies Bodies, cloſc, and in good order fol- 
low'd them, that they might not rally again; which they 


never thought of doing; and the reſt Charged the King's 


Foot, who had till then ſo much the advantage over T heirs; 
whilit Prince Rupert with the right Wing purſued thoſe Horſe 
which he had broken and defeated. | 

Tun King's Reſerve of Horſe, which was his own Guards, 
vith Himſelf in the head of them, were even ready to Charge 
thoſe Horſe who purſued his left Wing, when on a ſuddain, 
uch a Pannick fear ſeiſed upon them, that they all run near a 


quarter of a mile without ſlopping; which happen d upon an 


extraordinary accident, that hath ſeldom fallen out, and mig lit 
vell diſturb and diſorder very reſolute Troops, as thoſe were, 
and the beſt Horle in the Army. The King, as was ſaid be- 
ore, was even upon the point of Charging the Enemy, in the 
head of his Guards, when rhe Earl of Carnewarth, who rode 
next to him (a Man never ſuſpected for infidelity, nor yet 
Oe from whom the King would have receiv d Counſel in ſuch 
acale) on a ſuddain, laid his hand on the bridle of the . 

TEE orſe, 
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Horſe, and {wearing two or three full Mouthed Scotiſb Oath, 
(for of that Nation he was) faid, © Will you go upon your 
Death in an inſtant? and before his Majeſty underſtood wha: 
he would have, turn'd his Horſe round; upon which a word | 
run through the Troops, © That they ſhould march to the 
te right hand; which led them both from Charging the Enemy, 
and aſſiſting their own Men. Upon this they all turn d their 
| Horſes, and rode upon the Spur, as if they were every Man 
to ſhift for himlelf. 5 . 
I x is very true that upon the more Soldierly word ſar, 
which was tent after them, many of them return'd to the 
King; though the former unlucky word carried more from 
him. By this time, Prince Rupert was return'd with a good 
Body of thoſe Horſe, which had attended him in his proſpe- 
rous Charge on the right Wing; but they having, as they 
thought, acted their parts, could never be brought to rally 
themleives again in order, or to Charge the Enemy. That 
difference was obſerv'd all along, in the diſcipline of the King's 
Troop-, and of thoſe which march'd under the Command of 
Fairfax, an Cromwell (for it was only under Them, and had 
never been remarkable under Eſſex, or Waller) that, though 
the King's Troops prevail d in the Charge, and routed thoſe 
they Charged, they ſeldom rallied themtelves again in order, 
nor could be brought to make a ſecond Charge again the lame 
day : which was the reaſon, that they had not an entire Vi- 
Rory at Edge hill: whereas the other Troops, if they pre- 
vail d, or though they were beaten, and routed, preſently 
rallicd again, and ſtood in good order, till they receiv'd new 


Orders. All that the King and Prince could do, could not 


rally their broken Troops, which ſtood in ſufficient Numbers 
upon the Field, though they often endeavour'd it, with the 
manifeſt hazard of their own Perſons. So thar, in the end, 
the King was compell'd to quit the Field; and to leave Fair- 
fax Maſter of all his Foot, Cannon, and Baggage; amongſt 
which was his own Cabinet, where bis molt ſecret Papers 
were, and Letters between the Queen and Him; of which 
they ſhortly after made that barbarous uſe as was agreeable to 
their Natures ; and publiſh'd them in Print; that is, ſo much 
of them, as they thought would aſperſe either of their Ma- 
jeſties, and improve their prejudice they had raiſed againlt 
them ; and conceal'd other parts, which would have vindi- 
cated them from many particulars with which they had zt- 
perſed them. 5 
1Snari not ſtay, in this place, to mention the Names of 
thoſe Noble Perſons who were loſt in this Battle; when che 
King, and the Kingdom were loſt in it; though there were 


above one hundred and fifty Officers, and Gentlemen of 
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;W prime Quality, dead upon the ſpot; whoſe Memories ought 
uo be preſerv'd. The Enemy left no manner of Cruelty un- 
WM cxerciſed that day; and inthe purſuit kill'd above one hundred 
Women, whereof ſome were the Wives of Officers of Quali- 
ty. The King and Prince Rupert, with the broken Troops, 
march'd by Leiceſter that Night to Aſbby de la Zouch; and Tie King | 
the next day to Lichfield; and continued two days march [777.9 
more, till they came to Bewdley in Morceſter- ſbire; where Bewdley : | 
they reſted one day; and then went to Hereford, with ſome {nee io 
disjoynted imagination, that they might, with thoſe Forces 

under Gerrard, who was General of South Wales, and was 

indeed upon his march, with a Body of two thouſand Horſe 

and Foot, be able to have raiſed a new Army. At Hereford, Tine 
Prince Rupert, before any form'd Counſel was agreed upon —— 
what the King ſhould do next, left the King, and made haſte 5 Briſtol. 
to Briſtol that he might put that place into a condition to 

refiſt a Powerful and Victorious Enemy; which, he had rea- 

ſon to believe, would in a ſhort time appear before it. No- 

thing can be here more wonder d at, than that the King ſhould 

amuſe himſelf about forming a new Army in Counties which 

bad been vexed, and worn out with the oppreſſions of his 

own Troops, and the Licence of thoſe Governours, whom 

er, be had put over them; and not have immediately repaired 

me into the Weſt, where he had an Army already form'd, and a 

Vi- People, generally, well devoted to his Service; whither all 

re- his broken Troops, and General Gerrard, might have tranſ- 

ty ported themſelves, before Fairfax could have given them any 

cw MW interruption ; who had fomewhat to do, before he could bend 

not WW his courſe that way: of which unhappy omiſſion we ſhall 

bers have too much occaſion to take more notice, after we have 

the ¶ zgain viſited the Weſt. . 

Tae Sickneſs which infeſted Ayiftol, and which was thought The Aft, 
to be the Plague, had made it neceſſary for the Prince of T wen 


: in the mean 
Wales to remove from thence: and no place was thought ſo tine. 
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pers ¶ convenient for his reſidence as Barnſtable, a pleaſant Town 
hich {Win the North part of Devon-ſhire, well Fortified, with a good 
le ro ¶ barriſon in it, under the Command of S* Allen Apfley. And 
uch Ws his Highneſs was upon his way thither, he receiv'd the Or- 
Ma- ers which the Lord Goring, who was now return'd, had pro- 
ainlt Weured from the King; which he carefully tranſmirted to his 


Highneſs, aſſoon as he arrivd. At the ſame time, the Lord 
Clepepper receiv d another Letter from the Lord Digby, dated 
ber days after the former Orders, by which he ſignified © The 
es of King's expreſs pleaſure, that the Lord Goring ſhould Com- 
1 che ¶ mand thoſe Forces in Chief; that Sr Richard Greenvil ſhould 
were be Major General of the whole Army; that St Fobn Berk- 
n of W' ley, as Colonel General of Deyon and Cornwal, ſhould in- 
rime Vol. II, Part 2. | Un e tend 
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 «qgt be in the Army, but keep his reſidence in a ſafe Garri- | 


improve the butinels of the Welt, and provide reletves, and | 


for his reſidence. 


determin'd; the Gentlemen who were to raiſe Regiments, 
profeſſing, That they would receive no Commiſſions but from 


King concerning them, the Lord Goring took as much care to 


within three days, there was another change; for the Lord 


days after the former, ſignified © His Majeſty's pleaſure, that | 


© pron-ſhire with all the Forces could be ſpared ; and that 


Taunton reliev d by a ſtrong Party of two thouſand Horle, and 
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«tend the work before Plymouth ; and that Prince Rupert 
« would fend his Ratification of all theſe ; that the Lord Hop- 
ton ſhould attend his Charge at the Army, as General of 
« the Artillery. To which purpoſe, his Majeſty with his own 
hand writ to the Lord Hopton; And that the Prince ſhould | 


«{n; and There, by the advice of his Council, manage and 


« reinforcements for the Army : with an Intimation, That 
«MF Smith's Houſe, near Hriftol, would be a convenient place | 


Tue Prince and Council were much amazed at theſe Or- 
ders and Reſolutions, fo different from thoſe which had been 
made; and therefore they thought it fit to conceal them, till 
they might repreſent faichfully to his Majeſty the ſtate and 
condition of thoſe parts, and their advice thereupon: well 
knowing, that if it were believ'd in the County, that the 
Prince's Authority was in the leaſt manner ſuperſeded, or di- 
miniſhed, beſides other inconveniences, the hopeful Levies 
upon the agreement at Hridgewater, would be in a moment | 


« his Highneſs. But whatever care They us'd to conceal the 
matters of thoſe Letters, and to haſten away a diſpatch to the 


publiſh them; and from that time expreſſed all poſſible con- 
tempt at leaſt of the Council attending the Prince. However, 


Digby (ſending at the ſame time expreſs Orders from the King 
to the Lord Goring to that purpoſe) by his Letters to the 
Lords of the Council, of the nineteenth of May, within five 


te the Lord Goring ſhould march forthwith towards Northam- 


ce the Prince himſelf ſhould ſtay at Dunſtar-Caſtle, and encou- 
ce rage the new Levies: it being (I preſume) not known at 
Court, that the Plague which had driven him from Ariſtl, 
was as hot in Dunſtar-Town, juſt under the Walls of the 
Caſtle. Ar the fame time, a Letter to the Lord Hopton from 
the King, order'd him © To Command the Forces under the 
Prince. The Prince was then, as is ſaid before, in his way 
to Hurnſtable; having left five hundred of his Guards to keep 
the Fort in Hriſtol, the Garriſon being then very thin there, 
by reaſon of ſo many drawn from thence for the Service be- 
fore Taunton. 5 . 
GENERAL Goring, upon his return from the King, found 


three 
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three thouſand Foot, which unhappily arriv'd in the very Ar- 


ticle of reducing the Town, and after their Line was enter'd, 
and a third part of the Town was burn d. But this Supply 


. raiſed the Siege, the Beſiegers drawing off without any lols ; 


and the Party that reliev'd them, having done their work, 
and left ſome of their Foot in the Town, made what haſte they 
could, to make their Retreat Eaſtward; when Goring fell ſo 
W upon their Quarters, that he did them great mil- 
c 


Taunton, nor march Eaſtward; and doubtleſs he had them 
then at a great advantage: by the opinion of all Men that 
knew the Country. Bur, by the extreme ill diſpoſing his Par- 
ties, and for want of particular Orders (of which many Men 


ſpoke with great licence) his two Parties ſent out, ſeveral 


ways, to fall upon the Enemy at Petherton-Bridge, the one 
Commanded by Colonel Thornhill, the other by St William 
Courtney (both diligent, and ſober Officers) they fell foul on 
each other, to the loſs of many of their Men ; both the chief 
Officers being dangerouſly hurt, and one of them taken, be- 
fore they knew their Error; through which the Enemy with 
no more loſs got into, and about Taunton; notwithſtanding 
which untoward accident, General Goring was, or ſeem'd, 


very confident that he ſhould ſpcedily to diſtreſs them, that 


ief; and believ'd that, in that diſorder, he had ſo ſnut them 
up between narrow paſſes, that they could neither retire to 


the place would be the ſooner reduced, by the relief that had 


been pur into it, and that. in few days they would be at his 
Mercy. 


Tus was before the latter end of May; when, upon the 


confidence of ſpeedily diſpatching that work, all poſſible and 
effectual care was taken to ſupply him with Proviſions, and to 
lend all the new Levied Men, and his Highneſs's own Guards 
thither. Inſomuch, as he had within few days a Body of full 
five thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe ; which he Quar- 
ter'd at the moſt convenient places; rather for eaſe, than du- 
ty; having publiſh'd Orders, under pretence of preſerving the 
Country from plunder, and with a promiſe of moſt exem- 


plary Diſcipline, *© That fix pence a day ſhould be collected for 


*the payment of each Trooper; to which he got the Com- 


miſſioners conſent; by virtue whereof, he raiſed great Sums 
of Money, without the leaſt abatement of the former diſor- 


ders: yet he proceeded with ſuch Popular circumſtances, ſend- | 


ing moſt {pecious Warrants out, and Declarations for Refor- 


mation; {ometimes deſiring, That folemn Prayers might 
ebe ſaid in all Churches for him; and to deſire God to bleſs 
*fome attempt he had then in hand; always uſing extreme 
Courtſhip to the Commiſſioners ( whom he barefaced in- 
form'd, That he was to have, or rather, that he had the ab- 
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ce ſolute Command of the Welt under the Prince, without re- a 
« ference to his Council) that with his Promiſes, Proclama- tire 
tions, and Courtſhip, together with laughing at thoſe Perſons |} the 
they were angry at, he had wrought himſelf into very Popu- { / 
lar conſideration; till they found, that he promiſed and pub- | ſelc 
liſhed Orders, to no other purpoſe than to deceive them; and hap 
that, whilſt he ſcem'd with them to laugh at other Men, he ch. 
made them Properties only to his own ends. *di 
In this conjuncture, the King's Letter came to the Lord | for, 
| Goring, To march towards Northampton- ſhire ; to which he re- 2 
turn'd an Anſwer by an Expreſs, before he defir'd the Princes x 
dire&ions ; . he was diligent enough to procure his La 
Highneſs's opinion for the reſpit of his march. The truth is, ſuc 
the aſſurance that he gave of his reducing thoſe Forces within Pol. 
very few days; the leaving all the Welt to the Mercy of the | knc 
Rebels, if he went before they were reduced; the danger of | ath! 
| their marching in his Rear, and carrying as great an addition gra 
| of ſtrength to the Enemy, as General Goring could carry to me 
the King, except he carried with him the Forces of the ſeveral 1 © © 
Garriſons, which were then joyn'd to him, made it very Coun- 3. 
ſelable to ſuſpend a preſent Obedience to thoſe Orders, till I en 
his ny might receive the full and true State of his Affairs W © 
in thoſe parts; to which purpoſe, an expreſs was ſent likewiſe 8 
by his Highneſs to the King. In the mean time, General | aga 
Goring was ſo far from making any advance upon Tauntm, - I h 
that he grew much more negligent in ir, than he had been; att 
ſuffer'd Proviſions, in great quantities, to be carried into the co 
Town, through the midſt of his Men; negle&ed, and diſl- MW In 
couraged his own Foot ſo much, that they ran away faſter dea 
than they could be ſent up to him; and gave himſelf whol- the 
ly to Licence; inſomuch that ſome times he was not ſeen *rh 
abroad, in three or four days together. At this time came the te 
news of the fatal blow at Naſeby, which freed him from any dete 
fear of being drawn out of the Weſt; yet he uſed no expedi- ce th 
tion to attempt any thing upon the Enemy, who were ex- e 
3 Cceedingly diſhearten'd ; but ſuffer d the Guards to be more * 
| negligently kept; inſomuch that his Quarters were often beaten any 
up, even in the day time; whilſt ſome Principal Officers of the 
his Army, as Lieutenant General Porter, and others, with His \ 
leave, had ſeveral Parleys with the Officers of the Rebels, to mas 
the very great ſcandal of the reſt ; who knew not what inter- the 
pretation to make of it, at a time that he uſed to mention eſpe 
| the Perſon of the King with great contempt, and ayow'd in por 
= all places a virulent diſlike of the Prince's Council. Thus, Wal 
| after about fix Weeks lying about Taunton, the Forces where- | bee 
| 8 of he promiſed to confound (I mean thoſe that marched to to 7 
| the relief of it) within few days, he was forced himlelf to re- lon 


tire, hav 
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tire, and ſuffer them to joyn with S* Thomas Fairfax; who in 
the beginning of Fuly march'd towards thoſe parts. | 


AFTER the Prince came to Barnſtable, though he very 7he Prince 


ſeldom receiv'd =- account from the Lord Goring of what 


happen'd, he was inform'd by ſeveral Perſons of Credit, That Barnftable, 


*he was much diſcontented; and expreſſed a great ſenſe of 
* diſreſpe&, and unkindneſſes that he had receiv'd. There- 
fore it was wiſh'd by them, © That ſome means might be 
found out, to ſettle a good underſtanding with him, where- 
e by he might be encouraged to an Alacrity in ſo important 
*a Seaſon: and he having appointed to be at Tiverton on 
ſuch a day, the Prince ſent thither Sr Fohn Berkley, St Hugh 
Pollard, and Colonel Aſbburnham, to confer with him, and to 
know what he deſir d; the Prince having never denied to 
athſt him, in any one particular he had ever propoſed, or to 
grant him any thing he had expreſſed adefire of. Upon their 
meeting there, he carried himſelf very high; talked only of 
“General neglects put upon him by the Prince's Council; 
te that he had been promiſed by the King to have the Com- 
ce mand of the Weſt, but that they had hinder'd it; which 
* affront he requir'd ro have repair d, before he would do any 
Service upon the Enemy; with many bitter Invectives 
againſt particular Perſons; © Whereof, he ſaid, Prince Rupert 
© had told him that ſome thought him not à Man fit to be 
*truſted. They had indeed ſpoken freely to his Highneſs 
to that purpoſe, upon his very frankly diſcourſing of him. 
In the end, theſe three Perſons preſſing him as Friends to 
deal particularly with them, what would ſatisfy him; he told 
them, © If he might be preſently made Lieutenant- General to 
e the Prince, and admitted of his Council, and be promiſed 
*to be Sworn of the Privy-Council, aſſoon as might be, and 
*ro be Gentleman of the Prince's Bed-Chamber, he would 
*rhen proceed roundly and cheerfully in the buſineſs; other- 
© wiſe, the Prince's Council ſhould do the work themſelves 
*for Him. All this being ſo extravagant, it cannot be thought 
any Anſwer could be given to it, eſpecially it being ſaid to 
them as Friends, and not expreſly ſent to the Prince. 7 
Wu x the Prince firſt apprehended the advance of Sr Tho- 
ma Fairfax to the Welt, he very earneſtly recommended to 
the Lord Goring the ſtare of the Garriſons about Aridgewater, 
eſpecially the Garriſon of Lamport, which was of ſo great im- 
portance, that, being well ſupplied, it had ſecured Aridge- 
water, and all that part of the Country. This Garriton had 
been ſettled by the Lord Hopton, upon his firſt coming down 
to Taunton, after Vandruske had raiſed the Blockade that Co- 
lonel Windham had laid to it; and S* Francis Mackworth (who 
having been formerly Major-General to the Marquis of New- 
| Uu3z-: Caſile, 


that Garriſon; not only 
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Caſile, was now, that Army being diſſolv d, returning to his 


Command in the Low Countries by his Majeſty's leave) was 


engaged by him, to take the Command of it till, upon the 
Prince's coming into thoſe Parts, a worthier Command could 
be provided for him; and before the Lord Goring's coming 
to Taunton, he had Fortify'd it to a good degree. This Gar- 
riſon, from the firſt Eſtabliſhment, had been much malizn'd 
by Colonel Windham, who deſir'd not to have another Go- 
vernour fo near him, who was to receive ſome of the fruit 
that he had before look'd on as his own, though never aſſign d 
to him: and then, upon ſome differences between St John 
Stawel, and Str Francis Mackworth, it was more inveighed 
againſt: inſomuch as at the firſt coming down of the Prince 
to Hriſtol, moſt of the time was ſpent in complaints from $: 
John Stawel of this Garriſon, and of the forcing the Country 
to work, and contribute to thoſe Fortifications. Aftgr the 
Lord Goring's coming to Taunton, he had, as a compliment to 
Bridgewater, and to all the Gentlemen, who were grown an- 


_ gry with my Lord Hopton, upon their own fancies, beſides 
the former unkindnefles he had to Sr Francis Mackworth upon 
{ome diſputes they had Had in the North (where they were 


both General Officers) very much neglected, and oppreſſed 
L countenancing all complaints 
againſt ir, but by taking away all the Contribution aſſign d for 


the ſupport of ir, for the ſupplying his own Army; and ex- | 
preſsly inhibiting him by force to Levy thoſe Rates, which 


the Prince himſelf had affign'd to him. Inſomuch as when 
the Club-men of the County afſembled together in great Num- 
bers, and, having taken 10 

Garriſon Priſoners, for requiring their juſt Contributions in 


Money, or Proviſions, came up to the Walls of Lamport, and 
diſcharged their Muſquets upon the Works, and Sr Francis | 


Mackworth thercupon with his Horſe Charged them, and 


killing one or two of them, forced the reſt to run away, the | 


Lord Goring ſent him a very ſtri& reprehenſion for fo doing, 


and poſitively Commanded him To do ſo no more; nor in 
*any Caſe to diſturb or injure thoſe People. This brought | 
that Garriſon ſo low, that when it might have preſervd that 
Army, it had not two days Proviſions in it; Sr Francis 

Mackworth, having been call'd to wait upon the Prince's Per- 
ſon, as well by his own choice (when he ſaw the carriage 


towards him, believing that ſome prejudice to his Perſon 
brought a diſadvantage to the place) as by Prince Rupert's 
advice; who promiſed, when he left the Prince at Barnſtable, 
and viſited Goring, and Aridgewater, © To ſettle that Gar- 


f 78 of Lamport, and make Colonel Windham Governour 
of it. | a 


HERE 


ome Officers and Soldiers of that 


began then to riſe in great Numbers, in ſeveral parts of the 
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Hex I cannot but ſay ſomewhat of the Club- men; who of (tub- | 


men in 30. 


Country, about the time that the Prince went from Bath to vortec- 
Bridgewater, in his Journey to Barnſtable ; and that night his ire. 


Highneſs lay at Wells, which was the ſecond of June, a Pe- 
tition was deliver d to him, which had been agreed upon 
that day at Marſhals Elme, where there had then aſſembled 
five or {1x thouſand Men, moſt in Arms; and the Petitioners 
were appointed to attend the next day at Aridgewater for an 
Anſwer. It was evident, though the avow'd ground for the 
riſing, was the intolerable Oppreſſion, Rapine, and Violence, 
exercis d by the Lord Goring's Horſe, that, in truth, they re- 
cciv'd encouragement from many Gentlemen of the Country; 
{ome of them thinking, it would be a good expedient to ne- 
ceſhrate a Reformation of the Army; others believing it 
would be a profitable riting for the King, and would grow 
into the matter of the firſt A ſſociation, One and All. There- 
fore ſome principal Agents of St Fobn Stawel's were very 
active in thoſe Meeting's; and he himſelf was very ſollicitous, 
that a very gracious Anſwer might be rcturn'd to their Peti- 
tion; which was follow'd by ſome Farmerly Men, and others 
of the Clergy, both which had good Reputations of affection, 
and integt ; to the King's Service. The Prince expreſſed 
a great ſenſe of te Oppreſſions they ſufter'd, by the d iſorder 
of the Army, which he promiſed to do his beſt to reform; 
to which end, he writ many carneſt Letters to the Lord Go- 
ring. But his Highneſs told them, © That this unwarrantable 
*courle of aſſembling together, and being their own Judges, 
ce would prove very pernicious: for though many of them 
© might mean well, yet ſome active Miniſters would mingle. 
ce with them, on the behalf of the Rebels, and having once 
brought them to a kind of Neutrality, and Unconcernedneſs 
ce for the King, would in a moment, be able, againſt all their 
e good wiſhes, to apply them againſt him; and therefore 
r ſtreightly inhibited them to meet any more in that manner, 
© except they firſt liſted themſelves in Regiments, and choſe 
Gentlemen of the Country to Command them; to whom 
his Highneſs offer d to grant Commiſſions to that purpoſe. 
Tus Anſwer ſeem' d to ſatisfy thoſe who attended on the 
behalf of the Petitioners, until they were perſwaded by ſome 
Gentlemen not to ſubmit to it; and fo they continued their 
meetings; many inferior Officers of the Army quitting their 
Charges, and living amongſt them, and improving their dil- 
contents. When rhe Prince went to Barnſtable, he gave 
General Goring Advertiſements Of the great danger that 
* might ariſe out of the licence that People took to them- 
ff ſelves; and therefore adviſed him, © As on the one hand, 
= 5 Vu *ro 
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to ſuppreſs and reform the crying diſorders of the Army 
*by good Diſcipline, and ſeverity upon enormous Tran{- 
ce greſſors; ſo on the other, ſeaſonably to diſcountenance and 
* puniſh thoſe Aſſemblies of Club-men; which would other- 
«wiſe, in time, prove as dangerous to him, as any other 
ie ſtrength of the Rebels. But, whether it were to ſhew his 
greatneſs, and fo, Popularly to comply with what the Prince 
had diſcountenanced, or whether in truth he believ d he ſhould 
be able to make uſe of them, and perſwade them to become 
a part of his Army, he did ule all poſſible compliance with 


them, and would not ſuffer any force to be uſed againſt them, 
So that they grew to be ſo powerful, that they kept Provi- 


ſions from the Army, and the Garriſons; and when he moy'd 
from Taunton, upon the coming down of S* Thomas Fairfax, 
they kill'd many of his Soldiers; and did him more miſchief, 
than all the power of the Rebels. | e 

Wu x the Prince came to Barnſtable, he recciv'd the 
fatal news of the Battle of Naſeby, by the noiſe and triumphs 
which the Rebels made in thoſe parts for their Victory, 
without any particular information, or account from Oxford, 
or any Credible Perſons; which left ſome hope that it might 
not be true, at leaſt rot to that degree that diſaffected People 
reported it to be. However, at the worſt it concern'd him 
the more to be ſollicitous to put the Welt into ſuch a poſture, 
that it might be able to repair any loſs the King had receiv d; 
which he might have done, if the jealouſies and Animoſities 
between particular Perſons could have been reconcil'd, and 


a Union been made amongſt all Men who pretended to wiſh, 


and really did wiſh, proſperity to the King's Affairs; which 
were diſturbed, and even render'd deſperate, by the intolera- 


ble Pride of incorrigible Faction. Notwithſtanding the Or- 


ders, which had been made by the Commiſſioners of Deron- 


ſire, for diſtributing the Contributions of that County, which 


have been mention'd before, and in which ſuch a proportion 


was aſſign d for the maintenance of the Forces before Phy mouth, 
as in St Richard Greenvil's own judgment was ſufficient for 
them; he had ſtill continued to Levy the whole Contribu- 
tion, which he had done formerly, for fix thouſand Foot, and 
twelve hundred Horſe; and faid, © He could not ſubmit to 
* the other diviſion and retrenchment; for that there was 
* nothing aſſign'd, or left for the payment of his Men before 
* Taunton. He was told by the Commithoners, © That they 
_ were now a part of the Army, and liv'd as their fellows did; 
*that they had receiv'd no Moncy from him ſince their go- 
e ing thither, but had Had free Quarter as the reſt of the Ar- 
e my; and that it would prove of ill Conſequence, and beget 
*a Mutiny, if they ſhould receive a Weekly pay, when _ 
| | cc © 
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tt of the reſt did, nor any Army the King had in England : 
«that he could not but confeſs, by the State of the whole, 
«that the diſpenſation was very reaſonable; and that it could 
not be expected that the County would be contented to 
ec Pay their Contribution for the payment of other Forces, not 
«of their own Country, when their own Garriſons, that were 
kept for their defence, ſhould be compell d for want of pay, 


«to diſorders, or to disband. But that, if he thought any 


«thing in thoſe Eſtabliſhments unneceflary, or that he thought 
«Proviſion could be otlierwiſe made for them, they would 
be contented that thè Overplus ſhould be diſpoſed as he de- 
*fired. He Anſwer'd none of their reaſons; but poſitively 
faid, © He would ſpare none of the Contributions formerly 


v aſſign'd to him; though the Commiſſioners had the fame 
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Authority now to take it away, as they had then to diſpoſe 


it to him; and though it appear'd to be aſſign'd for the main- 
tenance of ſo great a Force, as was before ſpoken of, and 
upon his undertaking, under his hand, To take the Town 
© before Chriſtmas-day. | 


Wu x this Account was preſented to the Prince, he Tranſ«%ims 
found ir neceſſary, and reſolv d, to confirm what was propoſed f: Barnita- 


not be ſupported ; yet deferr'd the ſettling thereof, till he 


. x A 6 aac ble: 
by the Commiſſioners, without which thoſe Garriſons could -+-/ 
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e pe- 


came to Barnſtable, being reſolv d ſpeedily to go thither; and, i. 


before his coming thither, had ſent to the Commiſſioners both 
of Devon and Cornwal to attend him; which they did within 
a day or two after he came thither, together with S* Fohn 
Berkley, and S* Richard Greenvil. The Commiſſioners for Devon 
rery earneſtly preſſed the ſettling the Contributions in the 


manner before propoſed, and the regulating the Exorbitant 


Power of S* Richard Greenvil, who raiſed what Money he 
pleaſed, and committed what Perſons he pleaſed; and the 
Commiſſioners from Cornwal preſented a very ſharp complaint 
gainſt him, in the Name of the whole County, for ſeveral 
Exorbitancies, and ſtrange Acts of Tyranny exerciſed upon 
them: That he had committed very many honeſt ſubſtan- 
"tial Men, and all the Conſtables of the Eaſt part of the 
"County, to Lydford Priſon in Devon-ſhire, for no offence, 
but to compel them to Ranſom themſelves for Money; and 
"that his Troops had committed ſuch outrages in the Coun- 
"try, that they had been compell'd, in open Seſſions, to de- 
"Clare againſt him; and to Authorize the Country, in caſe 


*that he ſhould ſend his Troops in ſuch manner, to riſe, and 


beat them out; which Declaration was produc'd, fign'd by 
ul the Commiſſioners, who were moſt eminently and zcalouſly 
affected to his Majeſty ; and was indeed no other than a de- 
douncing War againſt Greenyil ; and was excuſed by them 
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« A; an AQ of neceſſity to compoſe the People, who would 
© otherwitc in the inſtant have riſen, and cut the Throars «f 
* all his Men. So that, whoever would have made a judg. 


ment, upon what he heard from the Commiſſioners of Deron 
and Cernival at that time, muſt have concluded, that Sr R. 
chard Greenvil was the molt juſtly odious to both Counties, 
that can be imagin d. And no doubt he had behaved him- | 
ſelf with great Pride, and Tyranny over them; though the | 
Diſcipline he exerciſed over his Men at Plymouth, in keeping 
them from committing any diſorder, or offering the leaſt pre- 
judice to any Man (which, confiderifg the great aſſignment 
of Money he had, and the ſmall Numbers of Men, was no 
hard matter to do) had raifed him much Credit among the 
Country Pcople, who had liv'd long under the Licence of 
Prince Maurices Army; and the fame of it had extended his 


Reputarion to a grcater diſtance. 


| Tnx nt hath been too much faid already, to diſcover the | 
nature and the temper of this Gentleman, if the current of this 
diſcoutſe did not make it abſolutely neceſſary to mention ma- 
„ particulars, with which the Prince was troubled almoſt in 
all places, and which exceedingly diforder'd the whole buſineſs 
of Devon and Cornwat ; and, indeed, thereby the whole Welt. 
There was one particular that made agreat noiſe in the Coun- 
try: ſhortly after he was deputed to that Charge before Ph- 
mouth, upon the hurt of M* Digby, one Brabant, an Atturney 


at Law (who had heretofore ſollicited the great Suit againſt 


Sr Richard in the Star-Chamber, on the behalf of his Wife and | 
the Earl of Suffolk, living in thoſe parts, and having always 


very honeſtly behaved himſelf towards the King's Service 


knowing, it ſeems, the nature of the Gentleman, reſolv'd not 
to venture himſelf within the Precincts where he Commanded; 


and therefore intended to go to ſome more ſecure Quarter; 


but was taken in his Journey, having a Mountero on his head, 


Sr Richard Greenvil had laid wait to apprehend him; and he 


likewiſe had conceal'd his Name; but, being now brought 


before S* Richard, was immediately, by his own direction, 
without any Council of War, becauſe he faid he was diſguiſed, 


hanged as a Spie: Which ſeem'd fo ſtrange and incredible, 


that one of the Council ask'd him, © Whether it was truc? 
And he anſwer d very unconcernedly, © Yes, he had hanged 
* him, for he was a Traytor, and againſt the King; and that 
* he had taken a Brother of his, whom he might have hanged 
ce too, but he had ſuffer'd him to be exchanged. He (aid, 
* He knew the Country talked, that he hanged him for re- 


*verge, becauſe he had ſollicited a cauſe againſt him; but that 


was not the cauſe ; though, having play'd the Knave with him, 
che ſaid ſmiling, © He was well content to find a juſt occaſion 
*ro puniſh him, Tu: 
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ud Tae Prince was very unwilling to enter fo far, and fo 
of Wl particularly upon the paſſionate complaint of either County, 
gs thereby ro be compell'd to cenſure or to diſcountenance 
ron Richard Greenvil; who, he thought, might be applied very 
Ni- ulefully to the Publick Service. Therefore his Highneſs re- 
ces, ¶ flv'd, according to the former deſign, to commit the buſinels 
m- Wl of Plymouth to St Fobhn Berkley ; who might, without any re- 
he ¶ proach to the other, diſcharge ſuch from impriſonment as 
ing had lain long enough there, and who made no other pre- 
re- ¶ tence to the Contribution, than according to the Aſſignments 
nt il nade by the Commiſſioners; and to diſpoſe St Richard Green- 
no n to the Field, according to his own Propoſition; for which 
he WF there was now the more ſeaſonable opportunity, the Lord 
of JW Goring having then written tothe Prince,“ To deſire him, that, 
his ein regard very many of Sr Richard Greenvil's Soldiers be- 
ore /aunton were run away, inſomuch that of the two thou- 
the WE land two hundred brought thither by him, there were not 
his N © ix hundred left, and that there could be no ſuch expedient 
na- *co bring them back, or to encourage the new Levies, as by 
in WF © his preſence in that Army, that he would ſend Sr Richard 
cls Wl *Greenvil thither; where he ſhould Command as Field-Mar- 
lt. MW *hal: To which purpoſe he had likewiſe written to St Ri- 
a dard Greenvil, petſwading him, © That he ſhould fix a Quar- 
- Lier towards Lyme, and have the whole managing of that 
Province: and fo a very good correſpondence was begun 
nlt between them. Thereupon, his Commiſſion of Field-Marſhal 
nd WF of the Aſſociated Army was deliver'd to him, with direction 
3Y- WM © In the mean time to abide with the Lord Goring ; who de- 
cc | WW puted him to Command in the ſame place. It is true that he 
not then defir'd, © To continue the Command before Plymouth in 
d, *Commendam, and to execute the fame by his Major General; 
cr; bat, he was told, that it was otherwiſe ſettled by his own 
ad, "Propoſition and Advice, and therefore that it could not be 
be WW © alter'd And indeed would have prevented the ſatisfaction, 
git I vhich was to be given to the two Counties. Then he inſiſted 
on, Fiery much upon ſome Aſſignmeut of Contribution for the 
my; for, he faid © He neither would, nor could Command 
le, Men who were not paid. But after ſome ſharp invectives 
4inſt the exceſs and lazineſs of Governours, and the need- 
cd WY els Contribution aſhign'd to Garriſons, finding that the ſub- 
har I fitence for the Army muſt be provided out of Somerſet and 
. Dorſet, he took his leave of the Prince; and with his Com- 
id, A niffion of Field-Marſhal, went to the Lord Goring before 
* Taunton ; St John Berkley being at the ſame time diſpatched 
: to P hmout h. | 3 | | | c. T. Fair. 
, Azour the beginning of July St Thomas Fairfax enter d fax with vis 
into Somerſet-ſhire ; ſo that General Goring found it conve- t 


| Somerlet- 
mend ſhire, 
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nient to draw off from Taunton, and ſeem'd to advance toward, 


him, as if he intended to Fight; fixing his Quarters between 
the Rivers about Lamport, very advantagiouſly for defence, 
having a Body of Horle and Foot very little inferior to the} 
Enemy, although by great negligence he had ſuffer'd his Foot 
to moulder away before Taunton, for want of Proviſions, and 


Countenance; when the Horſe enjoy'd Plenty, even to Ex- 
cels and Riot. He had been there very few days, when the 


Enemy, at Noon day, fell into his Quarters, upon a Party of 
Horle of above a thouſand, Commanded by Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Porter; who were fo ſurpriſed, that though they were in 
a bottom, and could not but diſcern the Enemy coming down 
the Hill, half a Mile at the leaſt, yet the Enemy was upon 
them, before the Men could get upon their Horſes; they be- 
ing then feeding in a Meadow; fo that this Body was entirely 
routed, and very many taken; and, the next day, notwith- 
ſtandirg all the Advantages of Paſſes, and Places of Advantage, 
another Party of the Enemies Horſe and Dragoons fell upon 
the whole Army; routed it; took two pieces of Cannon; 
and purſued Goring's Men through Lamport (a place, which if 
it had not been with great induſtry diſcountenanced, and op- 


preſſed, as is faid before, might well have ſecured his, and re- 
liſted their Army) and drove them to the Walls of Bridge- 


water ; whither the Lord Goring in great diſorder retir d; 


and ſpending that Night there, and leaving with them the 


Cannon, Ammunition, and Carriages, and ſuch Soldiers as 
were deſired, in equal diſorder, the next day, he retir'd into 


Devon-ſhire; the Club- men and Country People infeſting his 
march, and knocking all Straglers, or wearied Soldiers, on the 
head. Upon that Rout, which was no leſs than a Defeat of 
the whole Army, the Lord Goring retir'd to Barnſtable; from 
whence (the Prince being gone ſome days before to Laun- 


 Ceſion in Cornwa!) he writ to the Lord Digby, © That there was 


*1{0 great a terror, and diſtraction among his Men, that he 


te was confident, at that preſent, they could not be brought to 


* Fight againſt half their number. In the Letter he writ, That 
* he had then (being within three days after their rout, when 


very many Straglers were not come up) “ between three and 


© four thouſand Foot (Prince Rupert's Regiment being left in 
Bricgew:ter, conſiſting of above five hundred Men, and two 
hundred in Hurrou-, and five and twenty hundred Horſe, be- 
ſides Sr Lewis Dives's Regiment, and all the Weſtern Horſe) 
ſo that, by his Account, conſidering that there were not lels 
than one thouſand Men kill'd, and taken Priſoners, in thoſe 
two unlucky days, and that very many were run to Briſtol, 
and others not come to him, it appears, that, when he roſe 
from I uunton, he had a ſtrength little inferior to the ECD 
18 
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SI Thomas Fairfax then no more purſued them, after this 
unning away, but left them time enough to refreſh, and re- 
corer themſelves; whilſt he himſelf intended the recovery of 
fridgewater ; which was exceedingly wonder'd at; though it 
was quickly diſcern'd, he had good reaſon to ſtop there. In 
the mean time General Goring ſpent his time at Zarnſtable, 
and thoſe parts adjacent; his Army Quartering ar Torrington, 
and over the whole North of Devon, and his Horſe commiting 
ſuch intolerable Inſolencies and Diſorders, as alienated the 
hearts of thoſe who were belt affected to the King's Service. 
Inſtead of endeavouring to recruit his Army, or to put him- 
ſelf ina readineſs and poſture to receive the Encmy, he ſufter'd 
ll, who had a mind, to depart; inſomuch, as he writ to the 
Lord Colepepper, on the 22 of July, That he had not above 
"thirteen hundred Foot left. When he was at Barnſtable, he 
rave himſelf his uſual Licence of drinking; and then, inveigh- 
ing againſt the Prince's Council, ſaid, © He would juſtify that 
They had been the cauſe of the loſs of the Weſt; inveigh- 
ing likewiſe in an unpardonable dialect againſt the Perſon of 
the K ing, and diſcourſing much of the revenge he would take 
upon thoſe who had affronted him: and in this manner he en- 
tertain'd himſelf to the end of Fuly, writing Letters of diſcon- 
tent to the Prince, and the Lords; one day complaining for 
rant of Money, and deſiring the Prince to ſupply that want, 


; 4 when he well knew he wanted Suppl for his Own Table * 


and never receiv'd penny of the publick Collections, or Con- 
tributions: Another day, deſiring, That all Stragling Sol- 
*diers might be ſcent out of Cornu al, and drawn from the 
*Garriſons, that he might advance upon the Enemy; and 
the next day propoſing, That all the Foot might be put into 
*Garriſons, for that they could not be fit for the Field; fo 
that before an Anſwer could be ſent to his laſt Letter, another 
commonly arriv'd of a different temper. HOY . 
SIR Richard Greenvil grew again no leſs troubleſome and 
inconvenient, than the Lord Goring. He had left the He 
at Barnſtable, well pleaſed with his Commiſſion of Field-Mar- 
nal, and more that he ſhould Command alone the Blocking 
up of Lyme; which, he refolv'd, ſhould bring him in plenty 
of Money; and in order to that, it was agreed, that, on ſuch 
aday appointed, © So many Men from the Garriſons of Dart- 
mouth, Exeter, and Barnſtable, ſhould be drawn to Tiverton ; 
*where they ſhould receive Orders from S* Richard Greenvil, 
"and joyn with ſuch as he ſhould bring from the Lord Go- 
"ring, for making a Quarter towards Lyme; and Orders iſ- 
"lued from his Highneſs accordingly. Thoſe from Exeter, 
according to order, appear'd, at the time; and thoſe from 
Kumſtable and Dartmouth, march'd a day's Journey and mos 
towards 


| K | 
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| towards Tiverton ; but then, hearing that the Lord Gerins Ml ment 
was riſen from Taunton, made a halt; and ſent back to the Ml raiſe 
Prince for Orders; who conceiv'd that, upon the riſing of M man 
| the Lord Goring, the deſign of fixing a Quarter upon Lyme, that 
would be diſappointed, and that it would be neceſſary to an E- 
ſtrengthen Barnſtable, where his own Perſon was; and re- fock 
| call'd thoſe Men back thither ; having diſpatched Letters to MW Com 
| Sr Richard Greenvil, to acquaint him with the accidents that MW ner, 
| had diverted thoſe from Dartmouth and Barnſtable ; but let- M and i 
| ting him know, © That, if the deſign held, thoſe of Barrfable W judg 
«ſhould meet, when and where he would ; © be h. 
 $1n Richard Greenvil took an occaſion, from the Soldiers, man 
1 failing to meet, at the day appointed at Tiverton (though if MW from 
| they had met, there could have been no progreſs in the for- Sequ 
mer deſign) to exclaim againſt the Prince's Council; and, MW ving 
| the next day, in a Cover directed to Me Fanſhaw, Who was MW him 
= - Secretary of the Council; without any Letter, return d the M Grar 
| Commiſſion of Field-Marſhal, formerly given him by the W the * 
' Prince; and within two or three days after, on the fifth of M 2; he 
Fuly, he lent a very infolent Letter to the Lords of the Coun- ¶ dera 
cil, complaining of“ Many undeſerv'd abuſes offer d to him; hurt, 
; _ * implying, © Thar the ſame were faſten'd on him by Them, on W his C 
| the behalf of S* John Berkley ; told them, that when they MW mov* 
| ce moved him to give over the Command of the Forces before M Gree 
ce Plymouth to St John Berkley, they had promiſed him the MW himf 
ce Principal Command of the Army under the Prince: where- ¶ a ful 
as the truth is before ſet down, that the Propoſition was made Ml Chie 
by Himſelf, both of quitting that Charge, and of St Join the t 
Berkley's taking it, as the only fit Perſon. He ſaid, He had nefs. 
< hitherto ſerv d the King upon his own Charge, and upon Eſex 
ce his own Eſtate, without any allowance; and that, when he Wl riſe 
cent from Barnſtable, he was promiſed a Protection for his W 
* Houſe and Eſtate ; but when, after he was gone, his Ser- agai: 
«vant brought a Protection ready drawn, all the Clauſes that ¶ Coui 
ce corprehended any thing of favour, were left out; and ſuch WM of th 
* Protection ſent to him as he cared not for. He con- Ml cis L 
cluded, © That he would ſerve as a Voluntier, till he might M his « 
© have opportunity to acquaint his Majeſty with his Sufferings. by 1 
Here it will be neceſſary, upon the mention of this Protection W Corn 
(which he took ſo ill to be denied) and the mention of Sequ 
Serving the King, without Allowance, upon his own Eſtatc, M a ore 
' which he very often, and very inſolently objected both in his For 
Letters, and in his Diſcourſe to the Prince himſelf, to lay M Con 
ſomeu hat of his Eftate, and what ſmall allowance, as he pre- full! 
tended, he had from the King for his Service. in h 
Wu ex he came firſt into that Country, he had no Com- MW took 
mand at all; arm d only with a Commiſſion to raile a Regi- dier: 
| | ment | 
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ment of Horſe, and a Regiment of Foot; of which, he never 
he Wl raiſed Horſe or Man, till long after, that he came to the Com- 
of M mand about Plymouth. Eſtate he had none, either there, or, 
that I have heard any where elſe. It is true, his Wife had 
to Ml an Eſtate, of about five hundred Pounds a year, about Tavi- 
te- fock and other parts of Devon; but it is as true, that it was 


to MW Convey'd before Marriage, as hath been faid, in fuch a man- 


at ner, to Friends in truſt, that upon long Suits in Chancery, 
et· ¶ and in other Courts, in the time of Peace, there were ſeveral 
ble MW Judgments and Decrees in Chancery againſt him. So that 

be had never ſince the difference with his Wife, which was 


rs, MW many years before, recciv'd the leaſt benefit, or advantage 


if from it. The firit thing the King granted to him, was the 
or- Sequeſtration of all his Wife's Eſtate to his own uſe (ſhe li- 
id, ¶ ving then in the Rebels Quarters) upon which Title he ſettled 
vas himſelf in her Houſe near Taviſtock, and, by virtue of that 
he Grant, took all the Stock upon the Ground; and compell'4 
che W the Tenants to pay him all the Arrears of Rent, or as much 
oft as he faid was in Arrear, which amounted to a very conſi- 


in- derable value. When Colonel Digby receiv'd his unfortunate 


m; MW hurt, which render'd him for that time uncapable to exerciſe 
on Wl his Command, Sr Fohn Berkley very earneſtly, and He only, 
cy mov d Prince Maurice to confer that Charge upon S* Richard 
ore Wl Greenvil; and, though it was within a County of which he 
himſelf had the principal Charge as Colonel General, procur'd 
a full Commiſſion for the other to Command thoſe Forces in 
Chief; and deliver d, or ſent the ſame to him; having, from 
the time of his firſt coming down, uſed him with much kind- 
neſs. He had not then Commanded long, when the Earl of 
Eſex came into thoſe Parts; whereupon he was compell'd to 
nſe; and after joyn with the King. 

| Wren the Earl of Eſſexs Forces were diffolv'd, he was 
again defign'd for that Service; and before the King left the 


ach W of the Earl of Bedford in Devon-ſhire, all the Eſtate of Sf Fran- 
on- cs Drake (by which he had Buckland Monachorum, which was 
ght his Quarter whilit he block'd up Plymouth; and Worrington = 


by Launceſton ) in Devon, and the Lord Roberts his Eſtate in 
Cornwal; all which, and his Wife's Eſtate, he enjoy d by the 
Sequeſtration granted from his Majeſty, and of which he made 
a greater Revenue than ever the owners did in time of Peace. 
For, betides that he ſuffer d no part of theſe Eſtates to pay 
Contribution (whereby the Tenants very willingly paid their 
full Rents) he kept very much ground, about all the Houſes, 


took from Delinquents; for though he ſuffer d not his Sol- 
diers to plunder, yet he was, in truth, himſelf the greateſt 8 


Country, he granted him the Sequeſtration of all the Eſtate 


in his own hands; which he ſtocked with ſuch Cattle as he 
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derer of this War; for when ever any Perſon had diſobey d 
or neglected any of his Warrants, or when = Man fail'd to 
appcar at the Poſſe (which he ſummon'd very frequently after 
he was Sheriff of Devon, and for no other end but the penalty 
of Defaulters) he {ent preſently a Party of Horſe to apprehend 
their Perſons, and to drive their Grounds, If the Perſons 
were taken, they were very well content to remit their Stock to 
redeem their Perſons. For the better diſpoſing them thereto, he 


- would now and then hang a Conſtable, or ſome other poor 


fellow, for thole faults of which an hundred were as guilty: and 
if, out of the terror of this kind of Juſtice, Men hid them- 
ſelves from being apprehended, they durſt nor fend to require 
their Stock; which was from thence quietly enjoy'd: ſo that 
he had a greater Stock of Cattle of all ſorts, upon his Grounds, 
than any Perſon whatſoever in the Weſt of England. Beſides 
this, the ordering of Delinquents Eſtates in thoſe Parts being 
before that time not well look d to, by virtue of theſe Seque- 
ſtrations, he ſeiſed upon all the Stock upon the Grounds, upon 
all the Furniture in the ſeveral Houſes, and compell d the Te- 
nants to pay to him all the Rents due from the beginning of 
the Rebellion. By theſe, and ſuch like means, he had not 
only a vaſt Stock, but receiv d great Sums of Money, and had 
as great ſtore of good Houſehold-Stuff, as would Furniſh 
well thoſe Houſes he looked upon as his own. This was his 


_ own Eſtate, _ which, he ſaid, he had maintain'd himſelf, 
without any 


owance from the King; which Iam confident, 
beſides what he got by his Contributions, which would always 

ay double the Men he had, and were ſtrictly levied, and by 
th other Arts, and Extortions of ſeveral kinds was more, 
and more worth in Money to him, than his Majeſty beſtow'd 
upon all his General Commanders of Armies, and upon all his 
Officers of State, ſince the beginning of the Rebellion to that 


time. This computation would ſeem too enviouſly made, if 


I ſhould proceed here to take any view of the Services he ever 
did; and therefore (though they that are very good Witneſ- 
ſes, ſay, that notwithſtanding all the bold promiſes of taking 
Plymouth within few days, His fartheſt Guards were never 
*nearer the Town, than the Lord Hopton's head Quarter 
tc was the firſt day that he came thither) I ſhall leave that to 


other Men to make the particular Eſtimate. 


No w when Sr Richard Greenvil deſir d at Barnſtable a Pro- 
tection for his Houſes and Eſtates, it was conceiv'd, that he 
apprehended there might, under pretence of Claim, ſome at- 
tempt be made upon his Stock by the Owners; or that he 
feared, and there might be too ſtrict an enquiry, by him that 


| ſucceeded, for ſuch things as being deſign d for the Publick 


Service, had been applied to his particular private Uſe; as 
| having, 


telted 
vitho 
Wa 
's, o 
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having, with great importunity (as a thing upon which the 
Service depended) gotten from the Commiſſioners of Devon 


he employed them all in the building a great riding Houſe ar 
Buckland, for his own Pleaſure. However, ſo ſevere and ter- 
rible a Perſon might eaſily be thought lyable to many treſ- 
paſſes, when he ſhould be remoy'd from the place where he 


by him, than promiſed by the Prince; but after his departure, 
his Servant bringing ſuch a Protection drawn, as exempted all 
thoſe Eſtates which the King had grantcd to him in Seque- 
ſtration, from the payment of any Contributions (the which 
had been already fo ſcandalous, that moſt of the principal 
Perſons of Cornwal had by that example, and with indignation 
at it, forborn to pay their Rates; and he was told the ill con- 
ſequence of it; and, That no Perſon there in Council, 
« whereof ſome Had very much greater Commands in Armies 
n te than He, and though others thought their Services deſery'd 
any reaſonable Privilege, had been ever freed from Con- 
of *tribution) thercupon thoſe clauſes were {truck out, and the 
xx Protection in a fuller manner ſtill than ordinary, {ign'd by the 
d Prince; and St 7ohn Berkley, then preſent, declared (of which 
ſh his Servant was advertiſed, thee it was not fit, for the Ex- 
is ample, to put it in writing) © That he would not require any 
A . for that Eſtate which was his Wit 
enjoy d by him only by virtue of the Sequeſtration; and the 
denying of this Protection was his great grievance. And yet 
he did not only never pay a penny Contribution before, or 
after, for all theſe Eſtates, but refus d to pay the Fee-farm 
Rent, due to the King out of the Earl of Bedford's Eſtate, 
being two hundred Marks per annum, though the Auditor was 
ſent to him to demand it; but this was meerly an Act of his 
own Soveraignty. 8 „ 
AFTER this angry Letter to the Lords, and the throw- 
ing up his Commitſſion without a Letter, and fo having no 
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Quarter, with his own Horſe and Foot, at St Mary Ottree, 
within nine or ten Miles of Exeter; where he govern'd as 
imperiouſly as ever; raiſed what Money he would, and im- 
prifon'd what Perſons he pleaſed. In the end St John Berkley, 
ro- laring appointed the Conſtables of thoſe Hundreds which 


he vere aſſign'd for Plymouth, to bring in their Accounts of what 


- 


at- Money they had p 
he eeſted, he did only that thereby he might ſtate the Arrears, 
hat without the leaſt thought of reproach to the other) he cauſed 


ick Warrant to be read in all Churches in the County (that 


as W's, order'd it to be read in all, and in ſome it was read) 
ins, MW Vol. II. Part 2. — “That 


above a thouſknd Deal-boards, to make Huts for the Soldiers, 


Govern'd fo abſolutely. The Protection was no ſooner asked 


e's, and 
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Commiſſion at all to meddle in Martial Affairs, he fixed a 


aid to St Richard Greenyil (which, he pro- 
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« That all Perſons ſhould bring him an Account of what Mo- 
« nies or Goods had been plunder'd from them by Sr Joby 
&« Berkley, or any under him; with ſeveral Clauſes very de- 
rogatory to his Reputation. This, as it could not otherwiſe, 
begot great reſentments; inſomuch as the Commiſſioners of 
Devon {ent an Expreſs to the Prince, who was then in Corn- 
wal, belceching him © To call Sr Richard Greenvil from 
* thence, and to take ſome Order for the ſuppreſſing the Fu- 
« rious inclinations of both ſides, or elſe they apprehended, 
« the Enemy would quickly take an advantage of thoſe Diſ- 
*ſentions, and Invade the Country before they otherwiſe in- 
te tended; and, in their Letter, ſent one of the Warrants that 
Sr Richard had caus d to be read in the Churches; which in- 
deed was the ſtrangeſt I ever ſaw. „ 
HEREU TON, the Prince ſent for Sr Richard Greenvil to 
attend him; who accordingly came to him at Liskard; where 
his Highneſs told him © The ſenſe he had of his diſreſped to- 
te wards him, in the ſending back his Commiſſion in that man- 
ce ner; and of his carriage after; and asked him, What Au- 
* thority he now had either to command Men, or to publiſh 
te ſuch Warrants? He anſwer'd, That he was High Sheriff 
te of Deron, and by virtue of that Office he might ſuppreſs 
* any Force, or enquire into any grievance his Country ſuf- 


 *ferd; and as far as in Him lay, give them remedy. He 


was told, © As Sheriff he had no power to raiſe or head Men, 


* otherwiſe than by the Poſſe Comitatus; which he could not 
e neither upon his own head raiſe, without Warrant from the 
e Tuſtices of Peace: that, in times of War he was to receive 


* Orders, upon occaſions, from the Commander in Chief of 
the King's Forces; who had Authority to Command him 
*by his Commiſſion. He was asked,“ What he himſelf would 
© have done, if when he commanded before Plymouth, the 
“High Sheriff of Cornwal ſhould have cauſed ſuch a Warrant 


«concerning Him to be read in Churches > He anſwered 


little to the Queſtions, but ſullenly extolled his Services, and 


_ enlarged his Sufferings. Afterwards, being reprehended with 
more Sharpneſs than ever before, and being cold, *©That, what- 


ever diſcourſes he made of ſpending his Eſtate, it was well 
* underſtood, that he had no Eſtate by any other Title than 
*the meer bounty of the King; that he had been courted by 
e the Prince more than he had reaſon to expect; and that he 
* had not made thoſe returns on His part which became him; 
*In ſhort, if he had inclination to ſerve his Highneſs, he 


_ *ſhould do it in that manner he ſhould be directed; if Not, he 


* ſhould not, under the Title of being Sheriff, ſatisfy his own 

e Pride, and Paſſion (Upon which reprehenſion being be- 

come much gentler, than upon all the gracious Addreſſes vr 
| — wh — 
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had been made to him) he Anſwer d, 8 He would ſerre the 
cc Prince in ſuch manner, as he ſhould Command]; and there- 
upon he was diſcharged, and return'd to his Houſe at Wor- 
rington, one of thoſe places he had by Sequeſtration. (It be- 
long'd to St Francis Drake) where he liv'd privately, for the 


| ſpace of a Fortnight, or thereabouts, without interpoſing in 


the Publick buſineſs. Let us now fee how this Tragedy was 
acted in other places. | 


We left the King at Hereford, not reſolv'd what courſe to 


ſteer; Prince Rupert gone to Briſtol, from whence he had 


made a ſhort viſit to the Prince at Hurnſtable, to give him an 
account of the ill poſture he had left the King in, and from 


thence went to Goring to conſult with Him; and it was ex- 


ceedingly wonder'd at, that when he ſaw in what condition 
he was (for he was then before Taunton) and the number of 


his Horle and Foot (which every body then thought had been 


his buſineſs to be inform'd of) he did not then haſten advice 
to the King, for his ſpeedy repair thither; bur his chief care 
was to ſecure Friftol; which, ſure at that time he made not 


the leaſt _ of doing; and believ'd the Winter would 


come ſeaſonably for future Counſels. 


Tus King quickly left Hereford, and went to meet the n. King 


Commiſſioners for South ales at Abergaveny, the chief Town — 
in Monmouth-ſhire. As they were for the moſt part Perſons t meer the 


of the beſt Quality, and the largeit Fortunes of thoſe Coun- © 


ners of South 
Wales. 


ties, ſo they had manifeſted great Loyalty and Affection, from 
the beginning of the War, by ſending many good Regiments 
to the Army, and with their Sons, and Brothers, and ncareſt 
Kindred; many of whom had loſt their lives Bravely in the 
Field: They now made as large and ample Profeſſions as 
ever, and ſeem'd to believe, that they ſhould be able, in a very 
ſhort time, to raiſe a good Army of Foot, with which the King 


might again look upon the Enemy; and accordingly agreed 


what Numbers ſhould be levied upon each of the Counties. 


From thence his Majeſty went to Ragland-Caſtle, the Noble meu + 


Houſe of the Marquis of Worcefter ; which was well Fortify'd, — 


and Garrifon'd by him; who remain'd then in it. There he 
reſolv d to ſtay, till he ſhGuld ſee the effect of the Commil- 
ſioners mighty promiſes. But he found in a ſhort time, that, 
either by the continued ſucceſſes of the Parliament Armies in 
all places, the particular information whereof was every day 
brought to them, by Intelligence from their Friends, or the 
Triumphs of their Enemies in Monmouth and Gloceſter, or by 


the renew'd troubles, which the preſence of their Governour, 
General Gerrard, gave them (who had been, and continued to 


be, a = ns and unskilful manager of the affections of the 
People; as having govern'd them with extraordinary rigour, 
. | 228 and 
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and with as little courteſie and civility towards the Gentry, as 
towards the Common People) there was little probability of 


raiſing an Army in thoſe parts: where all Men grew leſs af- 
feed, or more frighted, which produced one and the ſame 


effect. The King ſtay'd at Ragland, till the News came That 
ce Fairfax, after he had taken Leiceſter 8 could not hold 
out longer than to make honourable conditions ) © Was 
© march d into the Weſt, and had defcated Goring's Troops at 


« Lamport; and at the ſame time, that the Scotiſh Army was 


te upon its march towards Worceſter, having taken a little Gar- 
te riſon that lay between Hereford and Worceſter by Storm; and 


* put all within it to the Sword. And Prince Rupert ſent for 
all thoſe Foot which were levied towards a new Army, and 


part of thoſe which belonged to General Gerrard, to ſupply 


the Garriſon of Hyiſtol: ſo that his Majeſty ſeem d now to 


have nothing in his Choice, but to tranſport himſelf over the 


Thence to 
Chepſtow : 


Severn to Briſtol, and thence to have repair'd to his Army in 


the Welt; which would have been much better done Before, 
yet had been well done Then; and the King reſolv'd to do fo; 
and that the Horſe under Gerrard, and Langdale, ſhould find 
a Tranſportation over Severn (which might have been gone) 
and then find the way to him, wherever he ſhould be. 

Turks was fo fully reſolv'd, that his Majeſty went to the 
Water fide near Chepſtow /; where Veſſels were ready to Tranſ- 
port him, and where Prince Rupert from Hriſtol met him, 


very well pleaſed with the Reſolution he had taken, though 


he had nor been Privy to the Counſel. Here again the un- 
happy diſcord in the Court, raiſed new obſtructions; they who 
did not love Prince Rupert, nor were lov'd by him, could not 


endure to think that the King ſhould be ſo wholly within 
his power; and he himſelf was far from being importunate 


that his Majeſty ſhould proſecute his purpoſe, which he had 


not adviſed, though he liked it well enough; and ſo would 


Thence to 
Cardiff; 


not be anſwerable for any ſucceſs. His Majeſty himſelf being 
too irreſolute, the Counſel was again changed, and the King 
marched to Cardiff; where he had been very little time, when 
he was inform'd, that Bridgewater was loſt: and then they, 
who had diſſwaded the King's Embarkation for Briſtol, were 
much exalted, and thought themſelves good Counſellors; 
though, in truth, the former reſolution had been even Then 
much better purſued ; for nothing could have hinder'd his 
Majcity from going to Exeter, and joyning all his Forces; 


which would have put him in a poſture much better than he 
dT. Fau- was Ever afterwards. Indeed the taking Bridgewater, which 


fax rakes 
Bridgewa- 
ter. 


the King had been perſwaded to believe a place impregnable, 
could not but make great impreſſions upon him, to think that 
he was betrayed, and conſequently not to know whom 5 
8 truſt. 
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truſt. It was in truth matter of amazement to all Men, nor 
was it any excuſe, that it was not of ſtrength enough againſt 
ſo ſtrong an Army; for it was ſo ſtrongly Situated, and it 
might well have had all thoſe additions which were neceſ- 
ſary, by Fortifications, that it was inexcuſable in a Govern- 


nour (who had enjoy'd that Charge above three years, with 


all allowances he had himſelf defir'd, and had often aſſured 
the King, That it was not to be taken) that it did not re- 
fiſt any the greateſt ſtrength that could come before it for one 


Week; and within leſs than that time, it was Surrender'd 


and pur into Fairfax's hands. 

T a a T this prodigious ſucceſs on the Enemies fide, ſhould 
break the Spirits of moſt Men, and even caſt them into deſpair, 
is not at all to be wonder'd at; but that it ſhould raiſe the- 
hopes of any that it would produce a Peace, is very ſtrange ; 
yet this imagination did ſo much harm, that Men generally 
neglected to make that preparation againſt a powerful and in- 
ſulting Enemy, that was in their power to have made, out of 
confidence that the offer of a Treaty would now prevail, and 
produce a Peace; and every Man abounded ſo much in his 
own ſenſe on this point, that they were not capable of any 
reaſon that contradicted it. The Commiſſioners of all Coun- 
ties, which were the beſt Gentlemen, and of beſt Affections, 
_= whom the King depended to apply the Common Peo- 
ple 


to his Service, were ſo fully of this opinion, that they 
made Cabals with the principal Officers of the Army, to 


concur with them in this judgment, and to contrive ſome 
way how it might be brought to paſs; and too many of them 
were weary of doing their duty, or fo much aſhamed of not 
having done it, that they profeſſed themſelves to deſire it, at 


| leaſt as much as the reſt. This temper ſpread it {elf fo uni- 


verſally, that it reach d ro Prince Rupert himſelf; who writ 
his Advice to that purpoſe to the Duke of Richmond, to be 
preſented to the King; who took that occaſion, to write the 


ſo lively an expreſſion of his own Soul, that no Pen elſe could 


- enſuing Letter to the Prince, with his own hand; which was 


have written it, and deſerves to be tran{mitred to Poſterity, 


as a part of the Portraiture of that excellent Perſon, which 
hath been diſguiſed by falſe, or erroneous Copies from the 
true Original; and follows in theſe words. 


From Cardiff in the beginning of the Month of Aug. 1645. 


Nephew, TAs 


_ E©Tx1s is occaſion'd by a Letter of yours, that the Duke 
te of Richmond ſhew'd me yeſternight. And firſt, I afſure you, 
J have been, and ever will be, very careful to advertiſe you 
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ce of my reſolutions, aſſoon as they are taken; and. if I en- 


ce joyn d ſilence to that which was no ſecret, it was not my 
c fault; for I thought it one, and I am ſure it ought to have 
te been ſo now. As for the opinion of my buſineſs, and your 


© Counſel thereupon, If I had any other Quarrel but the de- 


* fence of my Religion, Crown and Friends, you had full 
*reaſon for your advice. For I confeſs, that ſpeaking either 


te as to meer Soldier, or Statcs-man, I muſt ſay, there is no 
* probability but-of my ruin; but as to Chriſtian, I muſt tell 
you, that God will not ſuffer Rebels to proſper, or His 


te Cauſe to be overthrown: and whatſocver Perſonal Puniſh- 
© meat it ſhall pleaſe him to inflict upon me, muſt not make 
© me repine, much leis to give over this Quarrel ; which, by 
ce the Grace of God, I am reſolv'd againſt, whatſoever it colt 


teme; for I know my obligations to be both in Conſcience, 
and Honour, neither to abandon God's Cauſe, injure my 


<*Succefſors, nor forſake my Friends. Indeed I cannot flatter 
ce my ſelf with expectation of good ſucceſs, more than this, 
te to end my days with Honour, and a good Conſcience; which 
** obliges me to continue my endeavour, as not deſpairing that 


God may in due time avenge his own Cauſe. Though I 


e muſt ayow to all my Friends, that he that will ſtay with me 
cc at this time, muſt expect, and reſolve, either to die for a 
* 200d Cauſe, or which is worſe, to live as miſerable in the 


maintaining it, as the violence of inſulting Rebels can make 


te him. Having thus truly and impartially ſtated my Caſe 


unto you, and plainly told you my politive reſolutions, 


* which, by the Grace of God, I will not alter, they being 
neither lightly nor ſuddainly grounded, I earneſtly deſire 
*you not in any ways to hearken after Treaties; aſſuring 


you, as low as I am, I will not do leſs than what was offer d 


*in my Name at Uxbridge ; confeſſing that it were as great 
*a Miracle that they ſhould agree to ſo much reaſon, as that 


I ſhould be, within a Month, in the ſame Condition that 


I was immediately before the Battle of Naſeby. Therefore, 
te for God's ſake, let us not flatter our ſelves with theſe Con- 


ce ceits; and, believe me, the very imagination that you are 


te deſirous of a Treaty, will loſe me ſo much the ſooner. 
« Wherefore, as you love me, whatſocver you have already 
* done, apply your diſcourſe according to my Reſolutions, 
te and judgment. As for the Iriſh, I aſſure you they ſhall not 
te cheat me; but it is poſſible they may couzen themſelves : 
© for be aſſured, what I have refuſed to the Engliſh, I will 


not grant to the Iriſh Rebels, never truſting to that kind of 
* People (of what Nature ſoever) more than I ſee by their 
Actions; and I am ſending to Ormond ſuch a diſpatch, as 


e am ſure will pleaſe You, and all honeſt Men; a Copy 
| FLyphereof, 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


« whereof, by the next opportunity, you ſhall have. Laſtly, 
ce be confident I would not have put you, nor my ſelf, to the 
«trouble of this Letter, had I not a great eſtimation of you, 
te and a full confidence of your Friendſhip to 

5 Vour Cc. 


Wunx the King came to Cardiff, he was entertain'd with 
the News, © That the Scotiſb Army was let down before Here- 
« ford, and that, if it were not reliev'd within a Month, it 
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t muſt fall into their hands. To provide for this, there could 


be no better way found out, than to ditect the Sheriffs of 
thoſe Welſh Counties to ſummon their Poſſe Comitatus, where- 
by the King was-perſwaded to hope, that there would be 


Men enough to wait N him in that expedition; who with 
d 


the Horſe he had, would have been equal to any attempt they 


could make upon the Scots. But it was quickly diſcover'd, 


that this Expedient had raĩſed an unruly Spirit, that could not 
eaſily be ſuppreſs d again; for the diſcontented Gentlemen of 
thoſe Counties, now they had gotten the People legally ro- 
gether, put them in mind of *© The Injuries they had receiv'd 


from General Gerrard, and the intolerable exaction they 


*lay under, which would undoubtedly be increaſed, if he 
*continued in that Government. So that, inſtcad of pro- 
viding Men to march with the King, they provided a long 
liſt of grievances; from all which they deſir d to be reliev'd 
before they would apply themſelves towards the relief of He- 
reſord. All this was fo ſturdily urged, that a Body of no leſs 
than four thouſand Men, of thoſe who were thus called ro- 
gether, continued together many days, and would not be ſe- 


2 till the King was even compell'd to give them ſatiſ- 


action in the particular they moſt inſiſted upon; which was 
the removal of General Gerrard from having any Command 


over them; and that Charge was preſently conferr d upon the 


Lord Aftley, the Major General of the Army; who was moſt 


acceptable to them; and they afterwards conform'd themſelves. 


as much to his directions, as from the diſtraction of the time, 
and the continual ill Succeſſes, could be expected by him. 
Bur it was the hard fate of the King, that he could not 


provide what was fit for his own Service, except he provided 


ikewiſe for the ſatisfaction of other Men's Humours and 


Appetites. Gerrard had now, upon the matter, the Com- 
mand of all the Forces the King had to truſt to in thoſe parts; 
and he was of too impetuous a Nature, to ſubmit to any 
thing for Conſcience, or Diſcretion, or Duty; ſo that the 
King was compell' d to ſatisfy his Ambition for this preſent 
Dagradation, by making him a Baron; and which was an 
odd and a very fantaſtical circumſtance that attended it, for 
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The Hiſtory Book I'X. 
no other reaſon, than becauſe there was once an Eminent 
Perſon, called Charles Brandon, who was afterwards made a 
Duke, he wonld be Created Baron of Brandon, that there 
might be another Charles Brandon, who had no leſs aſpiring 
thoughts than the former; when he had no pretence to the 
Lands of Brandon; which belonged to, and were, at that 
time, in the poſſeſſion of a Gallant and Worthy Gentleman 
Sr Themas Glembam, who at the fame time (very unluckily 
upon that account) came to the King at Cardiff, with abour 
two hundrcd Foot, which he had brought with him out of 
the Garriſon of Carliſle , which place he had defended for the 
ſpace of eleven Months againſt David Leſley, and till all the 
Horſes of the Garriſon were caterf* and then had render d, 
upon as honourable Conditions, as had been given upon any 
Surrender; David Lefley himſelf convey'd him to Hereford ; 
where he joyn'd with the other part of that Army, and from 
thence Str Thomas Glembam (who was by his Conditions to 
march to the King wherever he was) came to his Majeſty at 
Cardifj, at the time when the Title of his own Land, which 
came to him by Inheritance, was conferr'd upon a Gentleman 
of another Family: who, how well extracted ſoever, was of 
leſs Fortune, and, as many thought, of no greater Quality, or 
Merit. This unſeaſonable Preferment more irritated the Coun- 
try, from which the King then expected Aſſiſtance, that when 
they believ'd they had accuſed him of Crimes which deſerv d 
the higheſt Cenlure, they ſaw him pretend to, and rewarded 
in, an higher degree than he could ever probably have ar- 
rived to, but for that Accuſation. Here the King, after all 
his endeavours were render'd fruitleſs, entertain'd a new ima- 
gination, that he might get into Scotland to the Marquis of 
Mountroſe, who had done wonders there; and thereupon left 
Cardiff; and, over the Mountains of Brecknock, and Radnor, 
paticd the Scotiſh Quarters, and came to Ludlew, before chat 
Army had any notice of his march. „ 

Wrex the King came firſt to Ragland, he had ſent an 
Expre!s to the Prince, by which he wiſh'd © That the Lord 
Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, might, 
cc aſſoon as was pothble, attend his Majeſty. The danger of 
the way was ſuch, and the paſſage fo difficult, that the Meſ- 
lenger came not quickly ro his Highneſs. The Chancellor 
being then ungt to Travel by reaſon of the Gout, the Lord 
Colepepper made all poſſible haſte out of Cornwal, where the 
Prince then was, and found his Majeſty at Cardiff, when he 
_ was departing from thence; and waited on him to Brecknock; 
from whence he was again diſpatch d with this Letter, to the 
Prince; which, being the firſt direction the King gave of that 
Nature, is necctiary to be here inſerted in ſo many words. 

- | Brecknock, 
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Brecknock 5'* Auguſt 1645. 
Charles, 


«IT is very fit for me now to prepare for the worlt, in or- 


ing you; judging it fit to give it you under my hand, that 
«you may give the readier Obedience to it. Wherefore 
*know that my Pleaſure is, whenſoever . find your ſelf in 
apparent danger of falling into the Rebels hands, that you 
*convey your ſelf into France, and there, to be under your 
« Mother's care; who is to have the abſolute full Power of 
«your Education in all things, except Religion; and in That, 
not to meddle at all, but leave it entirely to the care of 
«your Tutor, the Biſhop of Salisbury, or to whom he ſhall 
e appoint to ape place, in time of his neceſſitated ab- 
old 


4ſence. And 
to require the Aſſiſtance and Obedience of all your Council; 
te and by their Advice, the fervice of every one whom You 
*and They ſhall think fit to be employ'd in this buſineſs; 
*which I expect ſhould be perform'd, if need require, with 
«this time, from . 

Your loving Father, Charles R. 


mour we left him at Barnſtable, he cnter'd into correſpon- 


bnding that the Enemy troubled him not, but had given him 
reſt, whilſt the Army was employed upon other important 
&ervice, They two met privately ; and, upon the Encourage- 
ment and Money he receiv'd from Greenyil, he writ to the 


Chancellor a very chearful, and a very long Letter, bearing 


late the firlt of Auguſt, in which he inſerted ſeveral Propoſi- 
tons; which, he ſaid, had been framed © Upon conference 
*with Sr Richard Greenvil; which he deſired might be pre- 


*ſented to the Prince; and if they ſhould be conſented to, 


*and confirm'd by his Highneſs, he faid, he would engage 
*his life, that he would in a very ſhort time have an Army 


call Obedience, and without grumbling: This being all at 
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The King's 
1 1 y . . Letter to th 
der to which I ſpoke with Colepepper this Morning concern- Ne of 


Wales from 
Brecknock. 


e performance of this, I Command you 


Ar rE RH the Lord Goring had lain ſome time in the ill hu- The Lord 
oring 
es Pre- 


dence with St Richard Greenvil; who, he knew well, was as poſitions ro 
uninclined to the Council about the Prince as Himſelf ; and “ Free: 


*of ten or twelve thouſand Men, that ſhould march where- 


ſoever they ſhould be Commanded; and ſhould be in as good 


"order, as any Army in the World: and concluded his Let- 
er with theſe words; *I ſee ſome light now of having a 
brave Army very ſpeedily on Foot, and I am ſending a 
Copy of this incloſed Letter to the King, with this pro- 
feſſion, that I will be content to loſe my Life, and my Ho- 
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ee nour, if we do not perform our parts, if theſe demands be 


Which the 
Prin.e © 


grauted, 


*the Army; and thereupon Sr Richard 


two hundred pounds to the Lord Goring at their firſt meeting, 
and calling the Poſſe of Devon to meet at ſeveral 2 


faid, © He would have no more to do with him. However 


any Commiſſion, and very ſeaſonably Suppreſſed an Inſur- 


raiſed what Money he pleaſed upon others; then return d to 
his Houſe at Worrington. All the Vivacity that had fo lately ue m 


into Garriſons; although the Enemy gave them the ſame lei- 
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te granted. 
Tuis Letter being preſented to his Highneſs, then at to C 


Launceſton, found ſo gracious a reception, that the next day, ¶ cello 


being the ſecond of Auguſt, the Prince return d him an An- vas 
ſwer of full conſent; and the ſame * Sign'd all the parti- thre 


culars propoſed by him; expreſſing a farther reſolution To W have 


* add whatever elſe ſhould be propoſed to him, and within ¶ Corn: 
ce his Power to grant; ſo that there was once more a hope of ¶ from 
looking the Enemy in the facc, and having a fair Day for the Wrence 
Weſt. The next day, or thercabouts, St Richard Greenvil WW the ( 
himſelf attended the Prince, in a ſeeming good humour; all preſſe 
the Propoſitions were immediately confirm d; ſome of which ¶ abro⸗ 
were, That St Richard Greenvil ſhould receive ſuch a propor- 
te tion of the Contributions of Cornwal, and five thouſand ¶ ende 
pounds of the Arrears, for the payment of the Officers of Wh uf 
' Id gather up all 
e the Straglers, who were return'd into Cornwal from their 
* Colours; who, he ſaid, would amount to three thouſand 
* Foot; and he would raiſe three thouſand Foot more in De- 
te von. ſbire. So he betook himſelf again to Action, ſending 
out his Warrants, and Levying Men and Money; having lent 


where himſelf was ſtill preſent; by which, he pretended, he 
ſhould ſpeedily recruit the Army. But before * end of Au- 
guſt, that Friendſhip grew colder; Sr Richard obſerving a bet- 
ter correſpondence between the Lord Goring, and S* John 
Berkley, than he hoped would have been, and hearing chat 
the Lord Gering uſed to mention him very ſlightly (which 
was true ) he writ a very ſharp Letter to him, in which he 


he continued as Active as before, being now in Devon, and 
then in Cornwal, where he Commanded abſolutely without 


re&ion about St Ives, which might elſe have grown to a head; 
and hanged two or three fellows, who, I believe were guilty 
enough, by his own order without any Council of War; and 


appear'd in the Lord Goring, upon the news of the loſs of huble, 
Sherborne, declin'd; and then there was nothing, but com- r fror 
plaint of want of Money, and a Propoſition to put the Army 


ſure, to purſue the former deſign, Fairfax being then en- 
gaged with his Army before Briſtol. 


As soo as the Prince, who was then at Launceſion, hey 
| "ml 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
read the Letter, which the Lord Colepepper brought to him 
from the King, he return'd it to theLord Colepepper to keep, and 
t Wo Communicate it to the Lords Capel, Fopton, and the Chan- 
„ceellor of the Exchequer; for it was a misfortunggghat there 
vas not ſo good Correſpondence with the Earl WF Berk-ſhire 
- EW (through ſome jealouſies that were infuſed into him) as might 
o WW have been wiſh'd; and from the Prince's firſt coming into 
n WW Crmval, ſome of his Servants of the belt Quality, who had 
of WM from the beginning been diſcontented, and upon ſtrange pre- 
ie Wiences thought themſclves undervalued that they were not of 
il the Council, and, fince the King's misfortune at Naſeby, ex- 
11 WW prefled their indiſpoſitions with more Licence, and whiſper'd 
ch abroad That there was a purpoſe of carrying the Prince into 
Fance, not that they believ'd it, but thereby thought to 
dender the Council odious and ſuſpected, had wrought fo 


of ar upon the Earl of Berk-ſhire, that He ſeem'd to believe it 
all N wo, whereby they got ſo much intereſt in him, that he al- 
cir Wways Communicated w hatſoever paſſed in Council to them; 
nd o that a Lotter of ſo great importance was not thought fit to 
De- te Communicated to him, nor to the Earl of Brentford, who 
ing though he was very kind, and juſt to the other four) was 
ent Not without his jealouſies, and was an ill treaſurer of Secrets. 
ng, ¶ They were very much troubled at the fight of the Letter, not 
* t the Command of Leaving the Kingdom, for though they 
he 


tad never Communicated their thoughts to each other upon 


Au- lat Subject before, they found themſelves unanimous in the 
bet- NReſolution, That rather than he ſhould be taken by the Re- 
fobu bels, they would carry him into any part of the Chriſtian 
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that World. For the better doing whereof, from that minute, 


hey took care that there was always a Ship ready in the Har- 


h he N our of Falmouth. But it troubled them, © That the King's 


cver ¶ Command was fo poſitive for Fance, againſt which they 
could make to themſelves many objections. Beſides that, 


hout Ne of the Prince's Bed-Chamber, who was newly return'd 
n{ur- Nom Paris, brought a Letter from the Earl of Norwich, then 
zead; be King's Embaſſador there, to one of the Council; in which 
uilty N xing notice of a report there of the Prince of Wales's coming 
and iter, he paſſionately declar d againſt it, As a certain Ruin 
d r0 to the Prince; of which the Meſlerfger, by His direction, 
ately We many inſtances of moment. And they were the more 
oſs of oubled, becauſe the Lord Colepepper, who brought that Let- 
com- from the King, averr'd, © That he had Had no conference 
Army Wvith the King upon the Argument, but had wholly de- 
e lei- ¶ clin d it, as a matter too great for him: ſo that they had no- 
n cn-Wing before them but that Letter. After two or three fad 
edates between themſelves, they agreed upon © A Letter 
1 hay to be prepared in Cipher, preſenting their reaſons, and 
rea . | : | «what 
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The Hiſtory Book IX. 
ce what they had been inform'd concerning France; and there- 
ce fore offer d it to his Majeſty, whether he would not leave 
* the choice of the place to them, or nominate ſome other 
*againſt ich ſo many exceptions might not be made; and 
** propoſed land, (if the Peace were made there) or Scot- 
* land, if the Marquis of Mountroſe was as Victorious as he 
as reported to be; withal aſſuring his Majeſty, that in 
*cale of danger, they would run any hazard, or into any 
* Country, before the Prince ſhould fall into the hands of 
* the Rebels, This Letter after it was Communicated with 
the Prince, as the Debates bad been, was forthwith ſent by 
an Exprels. . 

Towa nps the end of Auguſt, the Lord Goring, after he 

had, in all his ſecret diſcourſes, and in the hours of his jollity, 
{ſpoken very bitterly of the Council about the Prince, as the 
Authors of all the Miſcarriages, ſent the Lord Wentworth to 
Launceſton to his Highneſs, with certain demands, as he call'd 
them, on his behalf; but with direction, That before he 
te preſented them to the Prince, he ſhould Communicate them 
eto the Lord Colepepper, or to the Chancellor, and be adviſed 
* by them, in what manner to preſent them. 

H1s Demands were, and ſo he ſtyl'd them (1) To have a 
Commiſſion to be Lieutenant-General of all the Weſt, and to 
Command immediately under the Prince, Garriſons as well as 
the Army, and to be ſworn of the Council aſſoon as might be. 
(2) That all Commiſſions to Officers of the Army, when his 
Highneſs is preſent, be given by the Prince; but that his 
Highneſs ſhould Sign none but fuch as he ſhould ＋ * for 

him. (3) That in the Prince's abſence he ſhould Sign, and 
grant all Commiſſions; and that, if any Governments of Towns 
ſhould fall vacant, he might have the abſolute recommenda- 
tion of thoſe that are to ſucceed, or, at leaſt, a Negative 
Voice. (4) That all defigns of Conſequence ſhould be de- 
bated, in the Prince's preſence, by the Prince's Council, and 
ſuch Officers of the Army as he ſhould chooſe to affiſt at it. 
(5) That the Number of the Prince's Guards ſhould be li- 
mited; and many other particulars, which ſeem'd ſo unrea- 
ſonable, and unfit to be publickly urged, that the Lord Cole- 
pepper perſwaded the Lord Wentworth, to ſuſpend the preſent- 
ing them; © The rather (as he ſaid) becauſe the Chancellor 
was then abſent (being ſent by his Highneſs to Pendennis- 
_ Caſtle, under pretence of giving ſome direction in the mater 
of the Cuſtoms, bur in truth, to take care that the Frigate pro- 
vided for the Prince's Tranſportation might be in readinels, 
and Victuals be privately made ready, to be preſently put on 
Board, when the occaſion ſhould require) © And likewiſe be- 


K cauſe his Highneſs intended to be ſhortly at Exeter, 2 
3 p — * — | | | ce rhe 
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« the Lord Goring, being preſent, might better conſider, and 


« debate his own buſineſs; to the which the Lord Wentworth 
conſented. 


Fox the Commiſſioners of Devon had beſought his High- 


neſs to interpoſe his Authority, inthe regulating and diſpoſing 
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the Army to march towards the relief of Briſtol ; declaring, 


As the poſture of it then was, that both that County, and 


«Garriſons, muſt in a ſhort time be as much undone, and 


*loſtby Them, as by the Invaſion of the Enemy; that all the 
tt Foot ſubſiſted by, and liv'd _ the Magazines of the Gar- 
*riſons; and the Horſe poſſeſſed the other part of the Coun- 
te try to themſelves; and would neither ſuffer proviſions to be 
* brought to the Markets, for the repleniſhing their Stores, 
*nor Warrants to be exccutcd for any payments; pretending 
they were to defend their own Quarters; whilſt themſelves 


*leyyed what Monies they pleaſed, and committed all forts | 


* of inſolencies and outrages. By this means both before in 
Somerſet-ſhire, and afterwards in Devon-ſhire, when the King's 
Army was forced to retire, the Enemy found great plenty of 
Proviſions in thoſe Quarters, where His Forces hat been in 
danger of ſtarving: as, all about Taunton, there were very 


great quantities of Corn, when the King's Forces had cauſed | 


all their Bread to be brought out of the Stores of AFridgewater, 
and Exeter; which procceded partly from the negligence, and 
lazineſs of the Officers and Soldiers, who would not be at the 
trouble of threſhing out the Mows, and Ricks, which were 
there; but principally by the Protection given by the Horſe 


who would not ſuffer any thing to be carried out of their Quar- 


ters; and ſuch as ſent their Proviſions to Market, were ture 
to have their Money taken from them in their return. Inſo- 
muchas it was affirm'd by the Commiſſioners of Exeter, That 


te before the Enemy had any Quarter within ten miles, there 


was not ſo much proviſion brought into that Ly in a Fort- 


*night, as they ſpent in a day: which was only by reaſon of 


the diſorder of our own Horſe, General Goring being all this 


time in Exeter, breaking Jeſts, and Laughing at all People, 
who brought complaints to him; as, one day, when the Fiſner- 
men complained to him,“ That as they came to the Market, 
*they were robbed by his Troopers, who took all their Fiſh. 
from them, he ſaid, © That they might by this ſee what great 
Injury was done to his Men, by thoſe who accuſed them 


*of great Swearing; for if they did Swear, you know, (faid 


che) they could catch no Fiſh. 5 

U r ox theſe reaſons, and the very earneſt deſire of the Lord 
Goring, and the Commiſſioners, the Prince, on Friday the 
29th of Auguſt, went from Launceſton to Exeter in one day; 


leaving Sr Richard Greenvil (who then ſeem'd to be in good 


humour 
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humour) to bring up the Soldiers in Cornu al, and to haſten 


A deſign to 


his Levies in the North and Weſt parts of Devon. The Army 
having now lain ſtill from the beginning of July to the end 
of Auguſt, without the leaſt Action, or Alarm from the Ene- 
my, and fo being ſufficiently refreſh'd, and, as their Officers 
ſaid, awaken'd to a ſenſe and a ſhame of their former amaze. 
ments, it was unanimouſly agreed at a Council of War, his 
Highneſs being preſent, © That the Foot ſhould preſently ad- 
*yance to Tiverton; and the Horle to the Eaſt of Exeter; 
ec and that, aſſoon as Sr Richard Greenvil could come up with 
ce his Men, they ſhould all advance to the relief of Hriſtol; 
which was underſtood to be in avery good condition; the laſt 
Meſſenger that came thence, afluring the Prince, as from 
Prince Rupert, that he was ſufficiently provided with all Ne- 
ceſſaries for fix Months. 

Tu RE had been, from the time of the firſt going of the 


reset prince into Cornwal, ſeveral rumours diſperſed, as hath been 


Prince to 
ſend Condg- 
tions of 
Peace, pre- 
vented. 


ſaid, by thoſe who were diſcontented or angry with the Coun- 
cil, That there was an intent to carry the Prince into France; 
which begot infinite prejudice toall that was adviſed. Of this 
diſcourſe General Goring had made great ule, to the difadyan- 


T tage of all thoſe whom he deſired to diſcredit, which was in- 


deed one of the Motives of his Highneſs's Journey to Exeter, 


that he might diſcountrnance that Report; which had wrought 


ſo far amongſt the Gentlemen of the ſeveral Weſtern Coun- 
tics, who were retir'd thither for Safety, that there was a 
Reſolution among them © To Petition the Prince to interpoſe 
te between the King and the Parliament; and to ſend a Meſ- 


i ſage to the latter with Overtures of Peace: and to that pur- 


poſe, meetings had been amongſt thoſe Gentlemen, to agree 
upon what Articles the Prince ſhould propoſe a Peace; eve- 
ry Man declaring his opinion, what condeſcenſion ſhould be 
in the matter of the Church, of the Militia, and of Ire- 
land, upon conſideration of what had paſſed at Uxbridge. 
When my Lords of the Council heard of theſe conſultations, 
they apprehended great inconveniencies might ariſe from 
thence to the King's Service, and to the Prince; who, by 
being preſſed by their defires and importunities, would loſe 
the honour and thanks of the good Succeſs that might attend 
it: Beſides that, if he ſhould ſend any Meſſage upon their 


| Motion, they would quickly make Thendtives Fade of the 


matter of it, and Counſellors of what was to be done upon 


it: therefore they were of opinion, That all endeavours were 


Petition of {ſuch a na- 


te to be uſed to divert, and prevent . 
neſs; which with great 


te ture from being preſented to his Hig 
difficulty, was at laſt effected. 


SHORTLY 
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rence be- 


Goring being not then well, but engaged in a courſe of Phy- 


diſcover his heart, and whatever had ſtuck with him. Where: Prince's 
upon, according to appointment, the Perſon he had deſired, 
went to him one Morning to his Lodging; when he cauſed 
all Perſons to withdraw; and bid his Servant not to ſuffer 
any Man to diſturb them. When they were by themſelves, 
he began with the diſcourſe of © Unkindneſſes he had appre- 
*hended from the Council, and from that Perſon in parti- 
*cular; but confeſſed he had been deceiv'd, and abuſed by 
«wrong information: that he was now very ſenſible of the 
« damage that had befallen the Publick by thoſe Private jea- 
« louſies and Miſtakes; and deſired, that if any thing had in- 
* diſcreetly or paſſionately fallen from him, it might be for- 
*-otten; and that they might all proceed vigorouſly in what 
e concern'd the King's Service; in which he could not re- 
4ceĩve a better encouragement, than by an aſſurance of that 
* Perſons Friendſhip. From this, he diſcourſed at large 
«his apprehenſions of his Brother Porter, of his Cowardice 
tc and oy his Treachery, with vcry great freedom in man 
ce particular inſtances; and concluded, That he reſolv d to 
quit himſelf of him; and after two hours ſpent in thoſe 
diſcourſes, and in ſomewhat that concern'd his Father, in 
which he ſaid, He was to receive this Perſon's advice by his 
*Father's direction (it being about the Government of Pen- 
dennis) as if he had ſaid all he meant to ſay, he asked the 
other negligently, What he thought of the Demands he had 
«ſent by the Lord Wentworth? Proteſting, He had no pri- 
te yate thoughts, but only an Eye to the Publick Service; to- 
*wards the doing whereof, as the exigents of Affairs then 
*ſtood, he did not think himſelf ſufficiently qualified. The 
other told him, That whatever He thought of them would 
*not ſignify much, being bur a ſingle voice in Council; by 
the concurrent Advice whereof, he preſumed, the Prince 
*would govern himſelf, However, if he would have him 
tell him his opinion as a Friend, he would ſhew himſelf fo 
will a Courtier, as to tell it him frankly; which, except he 
*reform'd him in his Judgment, he ſhould declare where it 
*ſhould be propos'd, and, he believ'd, it would be the opi- 
*nion of moſt of the Lords, if it were not His. Thereupon 
he told him very freely and plainly, © That he thought his 
*Demands not fit for the Prince to grant, nor ſeaſonable for 
Him to ask; his Authority being the ſame, as to the Pub- 
lick, all his Orders being Obeyed; and the Prince giving 
Him the ſame Aſſiſtance, as if he were his Lieutenant Ge- 


ce neral: 


S HO RTI after the Prince's coming to Exeter, the Lord A Gonfe- 


4: : tween the 
ſick, defir'd that he might have a free Conference with one Lord Go- 


of the Council in private; in which, he profeſſed he would {18,5 
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ce neral; that the Prince had not hitherto interpoſed his Au- 


<thority in the governing that Army; and therefore, that he 
tc concciv'd it unſeaſonable, at that time, for his Highneſs to 


ce ijntereſt himſelf in the Command thereof; which he ſhould 


« Jo by making him Lieutenant General: that the King hay- 
© ing lire&ted the Prince to make the Lord Hopton his Lieu- 
© tenant General, it would not become Them to adviſe the 
ce Prince to alter that deſignation, without receiving his Ma- 
ce jeſty's Command: therefore he adviſed him, © Since the al- 
ce teration was no way neceſſary, and would inevitably beget 
© much trouble, that he would defer the preſſing it, till the 
e King's Aﬀairs ſhould be in a better poſture. Satisfied he 


was not, yet he forbore to importune the Prince to that pur- 


poſe at this time. 


Prince Ru- ABOUT the middle of September, the Prince being ſtill at 


Vers 


Briſtol, 


pert del= Exeter, the News came of the fatal loſs of Briſtol; which, as 


all ill accidents at that time did, calt all Men on their Faces, 
and damped all the former Vigour and Activity for a march. 
However, the former Reſolution continued of drawing to Ti- 
verton, and at leaſt of defending thoſe Paſſes, and keeping 


the Enemy from Invading Devon: for the better doing where- 


of, and enabling them to Fight, If Fairfax ſhould advance, 


the Prince return d to Launceſton ; whither he Summon'd all 


the Train'd-bands of Cornwal, and an appearance of the whole 
Country; which appear'd very chearfully, and ſeem'd well 
inclined to march to Tiverton. In the mean time the ſame 
negligence and diſorder continued in the Army, and the Lord 
Goring, with the ſame Licence and unconcernedneſs, re- 


main d at Exeter, to the great Scandal of the Country, and 


diſheartning of the Army. About the latter end of Septem- 


ber, his Lordſhip wrig a Letter to the Lord Colepepper; in 


which he remember d him of the Propoſitions formerly {ent 
by the Lord Wentworth to Launceſton ; and recounted at large 
but very unjuſtly, the diſcourſe which had paſſed between 
the other Councellor and Him, at Exeter, upon that Subject; 
in which he charged the other with Anſwers very far from 
thoſe he had receiv'd from him; and deſir d his Lordſhip, 
*© That, by His means, he might know poſitively what he was 
c to truſt to; concluding, That without ſuch a Commiſſion 
* as he defir'd, he could not be anſwerable for the Mutinies 
© and Diſorders of the Army. Whereupon his Highneſs, upon 
full conſideration of the Miſchiefs that would attend his Ser- 
vice, if he ſhould conſent to the Matter of thoſe Demands, 
or comply with the Manner of the demanding, ſent him 
word, © That he would not for the preſent, grant any ſuch 
« Commiſſion; and wiſhed him © T9 purſue the ae, 


Counſels and Reſolutions, in advanc ing towards the E; 
| cc all 
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te all things being in a good forwardneſs in Cornwal to ſecond 
*him. And fo there was no further preſſing that Overture; 
however, he preſum'd to ſtyle himſelf in all his Warrants, 
and Treatics with the Commiſſioners, and in ſome Orders 
which he Printed, General of the Weſt. 

Tus ſuddain an unexpected loſs of Briſtol, was a new 
Earthquake in all the little Quarters the King had left, and no 
leſs broke all the Meaſures which had been taken, and the 
deſigns which had been contrived, than the loſs of the Battle 
of Naſeby had done. The King had made haſte from Ludlow, 
that the Scotiſh Army might no more be able to interrupt him; 
and with very little reſt paſſed through Shropſhire, and D-rby- 


ſhire, till he came to Wellbeck, a Houle of the Marquis of 


Nezw-Cafile in Nottingham-ſhire, then a Garriſon for his Ma- 
jeſty; where he refreſhed himſelf and his Troops, two days; 
and, as far as any reſolution was fixed in thoſe days, the pur- 

le was, To march directly into Scotland, to joyn with the 
Marquis of Mountroſe ; who had, upon the matter, reduced 
that whole Kingdom. During his Majeſty's ſhorr ſtay at Well- 
beck, the Governour of Newark , with the rent” Henke for 
Nottingham and Lincoln, repaired to him, as likewiſe all thoſe 
Gentlemen of 7erk-ſhire who had been in Pontefract-Caſtle 
(which, after a long and worthy defence, was lately, for meer 
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want of all kind of Proviſions, Surrender d upon good condi- 


tions; whereby, All the Soldiers had liberty to repair to their 


« own Houſes, and might live quietly there) whereupon the 


Gentlemen aſſured the King, © They were as ready as ever to 
*ſerve him, when they ſhould be required. Whether the 
wonted irreſolution of thoſe about the King, or the imagina- 
tion, upon this report of the Gentlemen, that a body of Foot 
might ＋ 2 gather d together in thoſe pre (which was 
enough encouraged by the chearfulneſs of al 


the Gentlemen 


of the ſeveral Counties) prevailed, or not, ſo it was, that the 


King was perſwaded, © That it was not belt to continue his 
“March, with that ſpeed he intended, towards Mountroſe 


te but that it would be better to ſend an Expreſs to him, to 
* agree upon a fit place for their meeting; and in the mean 


time, his Majelty might be able to refreſh his wearied 
Troops, and to raiſe a Body of Foot in thoſe parts. To 
which purpoſe, Doncaſter was propoſed as a fit place to begin 


in: and to Doncaſter, thereupon, the King went; and the Gen- We Kg 
tlemen ſo well perform'd their undertaking, that, within three mace, 


days, there was an appearance of full three thouſand Foot; 


who undertook, within four and twenty hours, to appear well 


armed, and ready to march with his Majeſty, what way ſoever 


he would go. Rs 
HERE again the King's froward Fortune, deprived him 
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of this opportunity to put himſelf into a poſture of War. That 
very Night, they receiv'd Intelligence, © That David Leſl 
«yas come to Rotheram with all the Scotiſh Horſe; which 
was within ten miles of Doncaſter. The News whereof fo 
confounded them (as beaten and baffled Troops do nor natu- 
rally, in a ſhort time, recover Courage enough to endure the 
fight of an Enemy) that they concluded © He came in purſuit 
«of the King, and therefore that it was now too late to pro- 
*ceed upon their Northern Expedition, and that the King, 
te muſt ſppeedily remove to a greater diſtance for his own ſecu- 
rity. Whereupon, he made haſte (without expecting that 
recruit of Foot) from Doncaſter, back again to Newark; Re- 
ſolving then to go directly to Oxford: whereas, in truth, 
David Leſley knew nothing of the King's being in thoſe parts; 
but, upon ſuddain Orders from Scotland, was required to 
march, with all poſſible expedition, with the Horſe, to relieve 
his own Country from being totally overrun and ſubdued by 
the Marquis of Mountroſe ; who had then actually taken Eden- 
borough. The Orders had no ſooner come to the Scoriſh Army 
before Hereford, but he begun his march, without the leaſt 
apprehenſion of any Enemy in his way, till he ſhould come 
into Scotland; and ſo, as he had made a very long march that 
day, he came tired and wearied with his Troops that Night 
into Rotheram. And he confeſſed afterwards, If the King 
te had then fallen upon him, as he might eaſily have done, he 


Thence to 
Newark 


© had found him in a very ill poſture to have made reſiſtance, 


te and had abſolutely preſerv d Mountroſe. But by his fo ſud- 
dain retreat, David Leſley was at liberty to purſue his march 
Mountroſe for Scotland, and came upon — before he expected 
e ſuch an Enemy; and fo prevented his future triumph, that 
Leſley, he was compell'd with great loſs to retire again into the High- 
lands; and Leſley return d time enough to relieve and ſupport 
= nog Army, after they were compell d to riſe from He- 

„ e 
The King Tre King now, with great expedition, proſecuted his 
ud: Journey to Oxford, though not without making ſome Starts out 
of the way; by which he had opportunity to beat up ſome 
Quarters of new levied Horſe for the Service of the Parlia- 
ment; and, before the end of Auguſt, he arrived at Oxford; 
where he did not ſtay more than two days, but departed from 
thence again to Worceſter, with a reſolution to attempt the re- 
lief of Hereford; which had defended it ſelf bravely, and very 
much weaken'd the Scotiſh Army by frequent Sallies. They 
had only aBody of eight A tired Horſe remaining, whic 


David Leſley left behind him when he marched with the reſt 

into Scotland; and therefore the raiſing that Siege was thought 

the leſs difficult; and with this refolation his Majeſty fo 
1 2 Oxfor 


in an. 
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Oxford the third day after he came thither. Upon his arrival 
at Ragland, he was certainly inform'd, © That Fairfax had Be- 
v ſieged Briſtol; for which no body underwent any trouble; 
for all Men looked upon that place as well Fortified, Man- 
ned, and Victualled; and the King even then receiv d a very 
chearful Letter from Prince Rupert; in which, © He under- 
took to defend it full four Months. So that the Siege being 
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* 


Thence td 
Ragland, 


begun fo late in the year, as the beginning of September, there 


was reaſonable hope that the Army might be ruined, before 
the Town taken. Therefore the King proſecuted his former 
reſolution, at leaſt ro endeavour the relief of Hereford. And 
as he was upon his March thither, he receiv'd Intelligence 
* That the Scotiſb Army, upon the notice of his Purpoſe, was 
te that Morning riſen in great diſorder and confuſion, and re- 


The Scots 


*ſolv'd to make their retreat on the Welſh ſide of the River, 7/7 


and ſo to paſs through Gloceſter. This news was ſo wel- 
come, and his Majeſty was receiv'd with ſo full joy into the 
City of Hereford, that he {lipp'd the opportunity he then had of 
liſfommoding at leaſt, if not ruining the Scotiſh Army ; which 
now paſſed through a ſtrange Country, where they had never 
been, and where the whole Nation was extremely odious ta 
the People. 
them to paſs through his Garriſon, till rhey ſent him word 


? fore Here- 


ford and 
march into 
the North. 


Nor would the Governour of Gloceſter ſuffer 


plainly * That if they might nor paſs through that Town, they 


*knew they ſhould be very welcome to paſs through Worce- 
«fer; by which Argument he was convinced; ſo that he 
permitted them to go through that Town, from whence they 
proſecuted their march into the North. If, in all this time, 


they had been purſued by the King's Horſe, conſidering the 


ſmall Body they had of their own, there is little doubt to be 
made, very many, if not the greater part of that Army, had 
been deſtroyed. 

Br the King's heart was now ſo wholly ſet upon the Relief 
of Briſtol, that nothing elſe was thought _ which might 
in any degree delay it. And ſo the King, from Hereford, ad- 


rertiſed Prince Rupert, That he had raiſed the Siege of Here- 


ford, and that the Scots were marched Northward ; that he 
intended ſpeedily to relieve him; and in order to it, that he 
had then commanded General Goring, to draw what force 
che could out of the Weſt; and to march to the Somerſet-fhire 
"fide of Briſtol; and that his Majeſty would himſelf have a 
Body of threc thouſand Foot, drawn out of the ſeveral Gar- 
©riſons of thoſe parts, which ſhould paſs over the Severn, a- 
about Zerkley-Caltle on trennen de; and that his Horſe, 
*wvhich were then above three thouſand, ſhould at the ſame 
time Ford the Severn not far from Gloceſter (as they might 
tave done) © And fo joyn with his Foot; and by this means, 
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ce all things being well concerted, they might hopefully fall on 
ce Faiyſax his Quarters on both ſides. And the better to bring 
all this to pals, the King himſelf went the ſecond time to Rag- 
land, the Houſe of the Marquis of Worceſter; ſending the 
Horſe to thoſe ſeveral places, as might belt facilitate the exe- 
cution of the defign that was form'd for the relief of Briſtol. 
Bur when the King came to Ragland, he receiv'd the ter- 
rible information of the Surrender of Zriſtol, which he ſo 
little apprehended, that if the evidence thereof had not been 
erg it could not have been believ d. With what 
indignation, and dejection of mind, the King receiv'd this 
Advertiſement, SEK 6s other deſcription and enlargement, 
than the ſetting down, in the very words of it, the Letter 
which the King writ thereupon to Prince Rupert; which, 
conſidering the unſpeakable indulgence his Majeſty had ever 
ſhew'd towards that Prince, is ſufficient evidence, how highl 
he was offended and incenſed by that act; which yet he tool 
| ſome time ſadly to think of, and conſider, before he would 
allow himſelf to abate ſo much of his natural candour towards 
him. Aſſoon as he receiv'd that . Intelligence, he 
preſently remov d from Ragland, and return d to Hereford, 
the Poſt he choſe wherein to conſider the deſperateneſs of the 
condition he was in, and to enter upon new conſultations. 
To that purpoſe, he ſent Orders © For all the Officers, and 
*their Troops, which had been ſent into Shrop-ſbire, Mor- 
2 and South Wales, to provide for the relief of 
te Hyiſtol, to attend him there. And aſſoon as he came to 
Hereford, he diſpatch'd an Expreſs with this Letter to Prince 
Rupert. 


Nephew, 3 

The N, Tuo the loſs of Briſtol be a great blow to me, yet 
bene, Ru. your Surrendring it as you did, is of fo much affliction to 
pert up» me, that it makes me not only forget the conſideration of 
4 Be. that place, but is likewiſe the Greateſt Trial of my con- 
lol. *ſtancy that hath yet befallen me; for what is to be done, 
& after one that is fl near me as You are, both in Blood and 
e Friendſhip, ſubmits himſelf to ſo mean an Action? (I give 
*it the eaſieſt term) ſuch----I have ſo much to ſay, that 1 
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* will ſay no more of it: only, leſt raſhneſs of Judgment be 


laid to my charge, I muſt remember you of your Letter of 
the 12% of Auguſt, whereby you aſſured me, that, if no 
<« Mutiny happen d, you would kcep Hriſtol for four Months. 
Did you keep it four Days? Was there any thing like a 
* Mutiny? More Queſtions might be asked, but Now, I 
te confeſs, to little-purpoſe: My concluſion is, to deſire you 
e to ſeek your Subliſtance, until it ſhall pleaſe God to deter- 


cc mine 
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© mine of my Condition, ſomewhere beyond Sea; to which 


end I ſend you herewith a Paſs; and I pray God to make 


te you ſenſible of your preſent Condition, and give you means 
to redeem what you have loſt; for I ſhall have no greater 
joy in a Victory, than a juſt occaſion without bluſhing to 
te aſſure you of my being 

Your loving Uncle, and moſt faithful Friend, C. R. 
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Wir this Letter, the King ſent a Revocation of all Com- 


miſſions formerly granted to Prince Rupert, and ſignified his 
Pleaſure to the Lordsof the Council at Oxford, whither Prince 


Rupert was retired with his Troops from Briſtol, © That they 


*ſhould require Prince Rupert to deliver into their hands his 
«© Commiſſion, And whether the King had really ſome ap- 


prehenſion that he might make ſome difficulty in giving it up, 


and make ſome diſorder in Oxford, or whether it was the ef- 
fe& of other Men's Counſels, his Majeſty, at the ſame time, 
ſent a Warrant likewiſe for the preſent Impriſonment of Co- 
lonel Leg (who was Governour of Oxford) as a Perſon much 
in the Prince's favour, and therefore like to be ſubſervient to 
any of his Commands. But this circumitance of rigour, 
made the other judgment upon the Prince thought to be over 
ſuddain, That he ſhould be made the firſt Example, of the 
«King's Severity, when ſo many high Enormities, and Miſcar- 
© rjages of others, had paſſed without being called in queſtion. 
And as no body ſuſpected the Prince's want of Duty in ſub- 


mitting to the King's Pleaſure, ſo Colonel Leg was generally 


believ'd to be a Man of that entire Loyalty to the King, that 
he was above all temptations: this circumſtance of commit- 
ting the Governour, made the other to be likewiſe ſuſpected 
to be more the effect of the power of ſome Potent Adver- 
faries, than of the King's own Severity. 

Wren the Prince of Wales came to Launceſton from Exe- 
ter (which was about the middle of September) after the loſs 


of Briſtol, and the motion of the Enemy inclined Weſtward, _ 


it was then thought fit to draw all the Train'd-bands of Corn- 
wal to Launceſton, and as many of them as could be per- 


{waded, to march Eaſtward ; it being agreed at Exeter, That 
te jf the Enemy gave time, the force of both Counties (lave 


| © what was neceſſary to be continued at Phmouth) ſhould be 


* drawn to Tiverton, and upon that Paſs, to Fight with the 
e Rebels; for the better compaſſing whereof, it was Order'd, 


ce that St Richard Greenvil ſhould Command all the Corniſh 
© Train'd-bands, whereunto ſhould be added his own three 
e Regiments, which he had formerly carried to Taunton , who 
took themſelves to be ſo diſobliged, both Officers and Soldiers 
(as in truth they were) by the Lord Goring, chat they were 
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abſolutely disbanded, and could by no other means be gotten 
together, but upon aſſurance that they ſhould be Commanded 
by Sr Richard Greenvil. Things being thus ſettled, Greenvil 
ſcem'd well fatisfied, having all the reſpect, and encourage- 
ment from the Prince that was deſir d, or could be given; and 
without any other indiſpoſition, than that, once in two or 
three days, be would write a Letter cither to the Princc him- 
ſelf, the Lords, or M* Fanſhaw, Extolling himſelf, and Re- 
roaching the Lord Goring s plundering Horſe, and ſemetimes 
St John Berkley; in all which he uſed a very extraordinary 
Licenſe. - 
DuRING the Prince's being at Exeter, St Fobn Berkley 
had deſir d, That, in reſpect his continual preſence would 
ebe neceſſary at Exeter, Gece the Enemy apparently look'd 
te that way, kis Highneſs would diſpoſe the Command of the 
* Forces before Plymouth, to ſuch a Perſon as he thought fit; 
te who might diligently attend that Service. There was a ge- 
neral inclination to have ſent back Sr Richard Greenvil to that 
Charge, which it was viſible he look'd for; but there were 
three great points to be conſider d; The firſt, the pretence that 
General Digby had to that Command; to whom it Origi- 
nally belonged ; and both He, and the Earl of Zriftol, expect- 
ed it upon this alteration; he being at that time fo well re- 
cover'd in his health, that he was well able to execute the 
Command: The next, that it ſhould be offer'd to Greenvil, 
he would infiſt upon ſuch aſſignations of Contributions, as 
would make the ſubſiſtence of the Army, and of the Garriſons 
impoſſible; the laſt and the greateſt, was, that the whole de- 
ſign being now to draw ſuch a Body together, as might give 
the Rebels Battle, this could not be without the Corniſh 
Train'd-bands, and thoſe other Soldiers, who had run from 
their Colours; neither of which, would march without S* 
Richard Greenvil; and it was apparent, if he went to Ply- 
mouth, thoſe old Soldiers would go to him. Beſides, his ex- 
perience and activity was then thought moſt neceſſary to the 
| marching Army; where there was a great dearth of good Of- 
ficers. Hereupon, it was reſolv'd that General Digby ſhould 
again reſume the Charge about Plymouth, but upon any ex- 
rraordinary occaſion, and advance of the Enemy, he was to 
receive Orders from St Richard Greenvil ; and accordingly, 
upon Sr Richard Greenvil's advancing into Devon, and fixing 
a Quarter at Okington, Digby was order d ſo to do; which he 
obſerv'd accordingly. 


a 


In the beginning of October, the Lord Goring perſwaded 
rhe Commiſhoners of Devon, upon his promiſe to puniſh 
and ſuppreſs all diforders in the Soldiery, and that the Mar- 
kers ſhould be free, To double the Contribution of the 

| e County 
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en te County for fix Weeks, and to aſſign half thereof to his 
d Army; by virtue whereof he raiſed vaſt Sums of Money; 
il but abated nothing of the former diſorders, and preſſures: and 
:- the Money ſo raiſed, inſtead of being 3 diſtributed 
d amongſt the Soldiers, was diſpoſed to ſuch Perſons as he 
Ir thought fit by his Warrants to lired. Bur no ſooner was Sr 
a Thomas Fairfax advanced as far as Cullampton, than the Lord 
e- Goring gave over the thouglit of defending Devon, and, by his 
es Letter of the eleventh of October to the Lord Colepepper, ſaid, 
ry *'That he had ſent all the Horſe, but one thouſand, Weſt- 
«ward, under the Command of the Major General, to joyn 


ey «with the Corniſh; who were to advance; and that Him- 
Id te ſelf, with one thouſand Horſe, and all his Foot, reſolv'd to 
'd «ſtay in Exeter to defend that Town, if the Enemy came 
1e te before it ; or to be ready to attend their Rear, if they march d 
t; forward; and therefore defir'd, © That his Highneſs would 
e- * appoint whom he thought fit, to give Orders to the Lord 
at * Wentworth, his Major General, who was prepared not to 


re te diſpute Orders ſent by any Subſtituted by the Prince. Here- 
at upon, the Prince had appointed S* Richard Greenvil To ad- 
i- * yance with the Corniſh to Okington, and directed the Major 
d- General © To receive Orders from him: But, by that time 
e- they two had diſpoſed themſelves in Order, as they did ve 
1C handſomely and chearfully, General Goring changed his mi nd, 
il, and within four days after his former Letter, he retired with 
as his thouſand Horſe out of Exeter to Newton Buſbell; and 
ns then ſent to the Prince, by a Letter to the Lord Colepepper, 
e- to know © Whether Sr Richard Greenvil ſhould receive Orders 
re from him; and offer d to undertake any deſign with Sr 
ſh e Richard Greenvil, or by Himſelf, as the Prince ſhould di- 
m e rect; or that if his Preſence and Command ſhould be 


Sr thought, on the account of any indiſpoſition in the Corn 

J- te towards him, probably to produce any inconvenience to the 
x- © Service, he would willingh , for that Expedition, reſign his 
he © Command to any Perſon the Prince would deſign for it: 
f- intimating withal, That if the Lord Hopton had it, the Lord 
Id * Wentworth would willingly receive Orders from him. His 
x- Highneſs, the next day, writ to him, That he committed 
to the management of the whole to his Lordſhip; and had Com- 
7. © manded S* Richard Greenvil to receive Orders from him, 


19 © ho had then a Food Body of Corniſh with him, and power 
ne te to draw off the Men from Plymouth, if there ſhould be 


* occaſion, 
d Tux King's having been in that perpetual motion, as hath 
ſh been mention'd before, kept the Expreſs that had been ſent to 
r- him from the Counſellors, upon the firſt ſignification of his 
1 Pleaſure concerning the Prince's Tranſportation into France, 
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from delivering that Letter for ſome time. So that it was the 
middle of October, before they recciv'd his Majeſty's further 
direction. Then this Letter to the Lord Colepepper was brought 
back by the ſame Exprels. 


Colepepper, | 
HA vt ſeen and conſider d your diſpatches; and for this 
ce time you muſt be content with Reſults without the Reaſons, 
© caving you to find them: Lord Goring muſt break through 
cet Oxford with his Horſe, and from thence, if he can, find 
te me out, whcereloever he ſhall underſtand I ſhall be; the 
*Region about Newark being, as I conceive, the moſt likely 
ce place. But that which is of more neceſſity, indeed abſo- 


lute, is, that, with the beſt conveniency, the molt ſecrecy, 


*and grea.elt expedition, Prince Charles be Tranſported into 
* France, where his Mother is to have the ſole care of him, 
*inall things but one, which is his Religion; and that muſt 
* {till be under the care of the Biſhop of Salisbum; and this 
I undertake his Mother ſhall ſubmir unto: concerning 
© which, by my next diſpatch, I will advertiſe Her; this is 


Your moſt aſſured Friend Charles R. 


TroveGn this Letter was writ after the loſs of Briſtol, 
yet when it arriv'd, the hopes of the Weſt were not thought 


deſperate; and it was abſolutely concluded between the Lords, 


That, as the Perſon of the Prince was never to be in hazard 


e of being Surprized, ſo he was not to be Tranſported out of 


* the King's Dominions, but upon apparent, viſible neceſſity, 
© in point of ſafety: And the very ſuſpicion of his going had 
been, both by the Lord Goring and others, enviouſly whil- 


per d, to the great diſheartning of the People; fo that (be- 
tides that an unſeaſonable attempt of going, might have been 


diſappointed) they ſaw that the loſs of the whole Weſt, both 


Garriſons, and Army, would immediately have attended that 


Action, and therefore they thought, they ſhould be abſoly'd, 


in point of duty, by the King, if they only preſerv'd themſelves 


in a power of obeying him, without executing his Command 


at that time; eſpecially ſince General Goring thought it not 


reaſonable ta obſerve the Orders, which were ſent to him at 


the ſame time, for marching towards the Ring, nor ſo much 


as adviſed with his Highneſs, or Communicated that he had 
receiv'd any ſuch Orders; and yet his Highneſs let him know, 


That he was well content, that he ſhould break through with 


*his Horſe to the King; which he might have done. 


Tus Enemy, having gain'd Tiverton, made no great haſte 


to the Weil of Exeter, bur ſpent their time in F ortifying ſome 
OM Houſes 
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Houſes near the Town, on the Eaſt-ſide, without receiving 
the leaſt diſturbance from the Army ; the Lord Goring enter- 
raining himſelf in his ufual jollity between Exeter, Totneſs, 
and Dartmouth; it being publickly ſpoken in Exeter, © That 
*the Lord Goring intended to leave the Army, and ſpeedily 
*to go beyond Seas, and that Licutcnant General Porter re- 
*folv'd to go to the Parliament; long before the Prince un- 
derſtood General Goring's reſolution to go into France, by any 
intimation from himſelf. The twenticth of November, his 
Lordſhip writ a Letter from Exeter to the Prince by the Lord 
Wentworth, © That, now that the Enemy and his Lordſhip 
* were ſettled in their Winter Quarters, (whereas the Enemy 
was then as ſtirring as ever) © He did beg leave of his High- 


| *neſs to ſpend ſome time for the recovery of his health, in 


e France; intimating, © That he hoped to do his Highneſs 
te ſome notable Service by that Journey; and defir'd, © That 
te his Army might remain entirely under the Command of the 
“Lord Wentworth (whereas, not above a Fortnight before, 
he had writ, © That the Lord Wentworth was very willing to 
te receive Orders from the Lord Hopton ) until his return; 
ce which, he ſaid, ſhould be in two Months; and fo having 
diſpatch'd the Lord Wentworth with his Letter to the Prince 
to Truro, his Lordſhip, never attending his Highneſs's leave 
or approbation, went the ſame, or the next day, to Dart- 
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mouth; where he ſtay d no longer than till he could procure The Lerd 


a paſſage into France; whither, with the firſt wind, he was g 


res inte 


Tranſported; Lieutenant General Porter, at the ſame time, France. 


declining the Exerciſe of his Command, and having receiv'd 
ſeveral Meſſages, Letters, and a Paſs from the Enemy for 
his going to London. After the knowledge whereof, General 
Goring ſign d a Warrant for the Levying two hundred pounds 
upon the Country for the bearing his Charges. The Lord 
Wentworth, at the time of his being then at Truro, told ſome 
of his Confidents, That the Lord Goring intended to return 


e no more to the Army, or into England; but rely'd upon 


Him to preſerve the Horſe from being engaged, till he 


*could procure a Licence from the Parliament to Tranſport 
them, for the Service of a Forreign Prince, which would 
*be a fortune to the Officers. And the Major-General faid 


«afterwards at Launceſton, that he could not underſtand the 


*Lord Gering's deſigns ; for that at his going from the Army, 


* he gave the Officers great charge to preſerve their Regiments, 


for he had hope to get leave to Tranſport them; and within 
few days after he arriv'd at Paris, he ſen: Captain Porridge 


into England, to fetch all his Saddle Horſes, and Horſes of 


Service upon pretence that he was to preſent them in France; 


though at the ſame time he aſſur d his Friends, © That he was 


ce returns 
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*returning ſpeedily with Men and Money ; which was not 
the more beliey'd by his ſending for his Horſes. 

TrovGn there had been no great Modeſty uſed in the 
diſcourſes of the People towards General Goring, from the 
time of his firſt faſtning in the Weſt, eſpecially of the Corniſh, 
whom he had moſt unskilfully irreconciled to him, by his con- 
tinual neglects and contempts of them (as he would uſually 
before Taunton, when he view'd his Foot, clap an Iriſb-man, 
or one of thoſe Soldiers who came out of Ireland, who doubt- 
lefs were good Men, on the Shoulders, and tell him, in the 
| hearing of the reſt, © That he was worth ten Corniſh Cowards, 
the greateſt part of his preſent ſtrength, and all his future 
hopes 1 upon the Corniſh, many whereof had reaſon 
to believe themſelves not inferior to any who had ſervd the 
King) yet from the time that he left the Army, and went for 
France, they gave themſelves a greater Licenſe; and declar d 
That he had, from the beginning, Combined with the Re- 
«bels; and having waſted and ruined all the Supplies which 
© had been ſent him, had now left a diſſolute and odious 
Army to the Mercy of the Enemy, and to a County more 
<*juſtly incenſed, and conſequently more mercileſs than they. 
© They compared the loſs of Weymouth, in the view of his 
< Army, after he had been in the Town, and when the whole 
ce direction was in him, with the Counter-ſcuffle at Petherton- 
Bridge, when two of his own Parties, purſuing the Orders 
*they had receiv'd, Fought with each other, whilſt the Ene- 
© my retired to their own ſtrengths: they remember d the 
<« voluntary, wanton, incenſing the Country; the diſcounte- 
* nancing the Garriſon of Lamport, and diſſolving it; the eat- 
«ing the Proviſions of the reſt ; the cheriſhing the Club-men; 
* and the lying with his whole Army before Taunton full fix 
Weeks (after he had declar'd the Enemy to be in his Mer- 
*cy, within fix days) and in that time (pretending that he 
< would in few days ſtarve them) he ſuffer d great quantities 
© of Proviſions to be carried into them, through his own 


< Quarters, and ſeveral Interviews, and private Meetings to 
< be by his Brother Porter 2 a, 4 N had before ſuſ- 


4 N and the chief Officers of the Rebels: the neglecting 
< his Body of Foot, during the time that he lay before Taun- 
ton, by which he ſuffer d above two thouſand to run away. 


They talked of the beating up his Head Quarter the day 


«before the Rout at Lamport at Noon-day, for which no 
Man was ever called to a Council of War; and that total 

* Rout at Lamport, as two of the moſt ſupine, and — 
« Defcats, that were ever known; before which, or in thoſe 
*ſtreights, or upon any other occaſions of Advice, that he 
* never called a Council of War to conſider what was 2 be 

5 — « done; 
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« done; and in that laſt buſineſs of Lamport, himſelf was fo 
ce far from being preſent, that coming in great diſorder to 
te Bridgewater, he ſaid, he had loſt his Foot, and Cannon; 
ce which indeed were brought off entirely by the care, and 
« diligence of the Lord Wentworth, and S* Joſeph Wagſtaff. 
They talked of his unheard of neglecting the Army, /after 
ce that Retreat at Bridgewater, inſomuch as of between three 
te and four thouſand Foot, which himſelf confeſſed he had 
* after that buſineſs (and if his loſs had been no greater than 
*he own'd, muſt have been a far greater Number) within 
«ſixteen days, he had not thirteen hundred, nor ever after 
*recover'd a Man, but what was gotten up by the Activity 
*and Authority of the Prince. Laſtly, they remember d his 
lying in Devon-ſhire from the beginning of Fuly, which was 
ce about the time of his Retreat from Lamport, to the end of 
“ November, when he went to France (which was five Months) 
*with a Body of above four thouſand Horſe and Foot; de- 
*troying, and irreconciling the Country to the King, and 
1h Cauſe, without making the leaſt attempt, or in any de- 
*pree looking after the Enemy; whillt the Rebels by formal 
Sieges, took in the Garriſons of Bridgewater, Sherborne, and 
e Briftol, and many other important holds. _ 
Uron the whole matter, comparing his Words, and his 
Actions, laying his doing and his not doing together, they 
concluded, © That if he had been confederate with the Enemy, 
*and been corrupted to betray the Weſt, he could not have 
*taken a more effeQual way to do it; fince he had not in- 
*tereſt enough by any Overt Act to have put it into their 
* power; and therefore they who had a greater opinion of 
his Wit, Courage, and Conduct, than of his Conſcience, and 
Integrity, preſum'd the failing was in the latter ; towards 
which opinion they were the more inclin'd, by many diſcourſes 
negligently let fall by the Enemy in their Quarters, © That 
*they were Sure enough of Goring; and by Sr Thomas Fair- 
fax's applying himſelf to the taking thoſe ſtrong places after 
the Rout at Lamport, without ever conſidering or looking 
after the Lord Goring's Army ; which he-could not but know 
conſiſted of a Body of Horſe, equal in Number to his own; 
and had reaſon to apprehend thoſe two Populous Counties of 
Devon and Cornwal, could quickly recruit the Foot ; © which 
negligence (ſaid they) Fairfax could never be guilty of, 
* if he had not been well aſſured, that thoſe Forces ſhould 
*work them no inconvenience; beſides that, being unpur- 
ſued Goring might eaſily have made an eſcape, and joyn'd 
with the King, and ſo have divertcd all the 3 deſigns 
upon the Weſt. — . Bo 
OTutkrs, who were not enough in love with the Lord 
| Coriag 
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Goring, to deſire to be joyn'd with him in any Truſt, yet in 
their opinions clearly abfolv'd him from any Combination 
with the Enemy, or deſign of Treachery, and imputed the flow 
managing the buſineſs, at his firſt coming into the Weſt, and 
orerſlipping ſome opportunities of advantage, to his defire of 
being ſettled in that Command, and fo not making haſte, leſt, 
the work being done, he might be neceſſitated to leave thoſe 
Parts, and be called to the King; for without doubt, though 
there was a reconciliation made between Him and Prince Ru- 
pert to that degree, that all the Countenance General Goring 
recciv'd from Court in prejudice of the Prince's Authority, 
and of his Council, was procur'd for him purely by that 
Prince; who in one of his Letters to him, at ſuch time as he 
was before Taunton, uſed theſe words; © What you defire in 
your Letter, on the 224 of May, ſhall be obſervd; and 
tc aſſure your ſelf that Prince Rupert ſhall maintain General 
* Goring's Honour and Power, and ſhall loſe his Life, rather 
«than General Goring ſhall ſuffer for Prince Rupert; which 


Letter (as he did any others, which he receiv'd from his Ma- 


jeſty, or the Secretaries in Cipher) he Communicated to the 
Company in all his Acts of good fellowſhip; yet, I ſay, it was 
very evident, he was reſolv d never to be in the ſame Army 
' with Prince Rupert under his Command; and all his looſe and 
ſcandalous Speeches, they imputed to an innate licenſe he 
had always given himſelf; and his groſs and unfortunate Over- 
fights, to the lazineſs and unactivity of his Nature; which 
eould better purſue, and make Advantages upon good Suc- 
ceſſes, than ſtruggle and contend with difficulties and ſtreights. 
And they who had been neareſt the Obſervation found a great 
difference between the preſentneſs of his Mind and Vivacity 
in a ſuddain Attempt, though never ſo full of Danger, and 
an Enterpriſe that requir'd more deliberation, and muſt be at- 
tended with patience, and a ſteady circumſpection; as if his 
Mind could not be long bent. And therefore he had been 
_ obſerv'd to give over a Game, ſooner than Gameſters that have 
been thought to have leſs Fire. Many other paſſages muſt 
be attributed to his perfect hatred of all the Perſons of the 
Council, after he found they would not comply with his de- 
ſires, and to his particular Ambition; and both thoſe Paſſions 
of Ambition, and Revenge, might tranſport his Nature beyond 
any limits. But what he meant by his diſcourſe at parting to 
the Officers, for the keeping the Horſe for the Service of ſome 
Forreign Prince, was never underſtood, except he did really 
believe, that he ſhould ſhortly return with a Body of Foot; and 
ſo that they ſhould not be forward to engage with the Enemy, 
or elſe to keep ſuch a dependance upon him from the Officers, 
that they ſhould always hope for employment under him. 
- Walls? 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 

WurlsrT S' Richard Greenvil ſtay' d at Okington, he had 
ſeveral ſtrange deſigns; which he always communicated to 
the Prince, or Lords, in Writing; one of which was, © To 
te cut a deep Trench from Barnſtable to the South Sea, for 
ce the ſpace of near forty Miles; by which, he ſaid, he would 
« defend all Cormwal, and ſo much of Deyon, againſt the World; 
and many ſuch impoſſible Undertakings; at which they who 
underſtood matters of that Nature, thought him beſides him- 
ſelf. Notwithſtanding the Train'd-bands of Cornwal return'd 
to. their Homes (having ſtay'd out their Month ; which was 
their firſt Contract) Sr Richard Greenvil ſtay'd ſtill at Oking- 
ton, with his three Regiments of old Soldiers, having barri- 


cadoed the Town; the Pals being of very great importance 


to hinder the Enemy from any Communication with Plymouth. 


And indeed the Reputation of his being there with a greater 


Strength than in truth he had at any time, was a great means 
of keeping the Rebels on the Eaſt- ſide of Exeter, as appears 
by their {uddain Advance, aſſoon as he remov'd from that Poſt ; 


the Icait advice to the Prince of ſuch his purpoſe, and con- 
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which he did about the end of November, without giving 


trary to the expreſs deſire of the Lords Capel, and Colepepper, 


who were then at Exeter, and hearing of his Reſolution, had 
written to him very carneſtly · Not to remove. He ſuddain- 


| ly retir'd with his three Regiments from Okington into Cor:- 


wal, and Muſtcr'd his Men upon the River Tamar, that divdes 
Cornwal, from Devon, with expreſs Command © To Guard the 
c Paſſes, and not ſuffer any of the Lord Goring's Men, upon 
* what pretence or warrant ſoever, to come into Cornwal. For 
the better doing whereof, he cauſed the Country to come in 
to work at their Bridges, and Paſſes, as he had done before, 


moſt unreaſonably, for the Fortifying of Launceſton ; and 


cauſed Proclamations, and Orders of his own, to be read 
throughout -Cornwal, in the Churches, That if any of the 
Lord Goring's Forces (whom in thoſe Writings he charged 
with all the odious Reproaches for Plundering) & ſhould of- 


*fer to come into Cornwal, they ſhould Ring the Bells, and 
thereupon, the whole County ſhould Riſe, and beat them 


© out; by theſe unheard of, and unwarrantable means, pre- 


png the Country to ſuch a hatred of the Lord Goring, and 


is Forces, that they rather defir'd the Company of the Re- 
bels; ſo alienating all Men's Spirits from reſiſting of the Ene- 
my; and all this without ſo much as Communication with 
the Prince, till it was executed. 
As our the laſt week of November, he came himſelf to 
Truro to the Prince, on the ſame day that his Highneſs had 


receiv d Letters from the Lords at Exeter, of the extreme ill 


Conſequence of S* Richard Greenpils drawing off from Oking- 
| ; ton; 
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ton; upon encouragement whereof, a ſtrong Party of the E- 
nemy was come to Kirton. Whereupon his Highneſs ſent 
for Sr Richard Greenvil; and, in Council, acquainted him 


with thoſe Letters, and other Intelligence that he had receiy'd 


of the Enemy, and deſired him to conſider what was now to 
be done. The next day, without attending his Highneſs any 
more, but returning to his Houſe at Worrington, he writ a 


long Letter to Mr Fanſhaw of his Advice, which he deſired 


Enemy in thoſe Parts; and when an 


might be Communicated to the Lords; which was, © That 
«his Highneſs ſhould ſend to the Parliament for a Treaty, 
te and ſhould offer, if he might enjoy the Revenue of the 
te Dutchy of Cornwal, and that they would not advance to 
te diſturb him in that County, that he would not attempt any 
e thing upon them, but that they ſhould enjoy the freedom 
te of all their Ports in Cornwal for Trade, without any di- 
te ſturbance by his Majeſty's Ships: and fo, in plain Engliſþ, 
to fit ftill a Neuter between the King and the Parliament, 
at a time when there was a Body of Horſe Superior to the 
ual proportion of Foot 
might have been gotten together; and when his Majeſty had 
not the face of an Army in any other ou of England. The 
Prince was very much troubled at this Letter, and the more, 
becauſe he found S* Richard Greenvil had contracted a great 


| friendſhip with ſuch of his Highneſs's Servants, as he had rea- 


ſon to believe leſs zealous and intent upon the Honour, and 
Proſperity of the King; and becauſe he had diſcover d he 
laboured very much to infuſe a jealouſy into the Governour 


of Pendennis-Caſtle, © That the Prince intended to remove 
him from that Command, and to confer it upon the Lord 


_ © Hopton; to which pu 
from Okington, (when the Lord Hopton, and the Chancellor, 


ſe he had written to the Governour 


were ſent down thither to aſſiſt him in the Fortifying and 
Supplying that Caſtle; which if they had not done, it would 
not have held out, as it did afterwards) That the Lord 
< Hopton had a Commiſſion to take that Charge from him; 
< but that he ſhould not ſuffer ſuch an affront to be put upon 


c him; for He, and all his Friends, would ſtick to him in it: 
Whereas there was never the leaſt thought or intention to 


make any alteration in that Government. 
_ SnorTLyY after that Letter of the 27h, Sr Richard Green- 


vil writ again to M Fanſhaw, to know how his Propoſitions 


were approv'd; to which, by direction, he return d, That 


ce the Council had not been yet together ſince the receipt of 
them; the Lords Capel, and Colepepper, being not then re- 


te turn d from Exeter; and that therefore his Propoſitions had 


not been yet Debated. He proc 
his Fortifications there, and, about, the middle of December, 


the 


eeded in the mean time in 
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the Prince continuing at Truro, he ſent ſeveral Letters to the 
Gentlemen of the County © To meet him at Launceſton: One 
of which Letters I ſaw, to Colonel Richard Arundel; in 
which, © He defired him to bring as many Gentlemen, and 
© others of Ability, as he could, as well the diſaffected, as 
cc yell- affected; for that he intended toCommunicate to them 
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* ſome Propoſitions, which he had formerly preferr'd to the 


e Prince, and though they were not hearken'd to There, he 


© believ'd would be very acceptable to his Country-men of 


te Cornwal: but the Prince's ſuddain going to Taviſtock dif- 


appointed that meeting. 


SHORTLY after the Lord Goring's going into Fance, the 
Prince, being inform'd from Exeter, That the Enemy, at 


«the {ame time having finiſhed their works, which kept the 
« City from any Relief on the Eaſt-ſide, were now drawing 


their Forces to the Welt-fide, whereby that City would be 
© ſpeedily Diſtreſſed; thought it neceſſary to ſend the Lords, 


Brentford, Capel, Hopton, and Colepepper, to confer with the 


Lord Wentworth, who lay then at Aſb- Burton, fix miles from 
Totneſs, and with Sr Richard Greenvil, who was ready to draw 


ſome Foot into Devon, to the end that ſuch an underſtanding 


might be ſettled between them two, that the Service might 


proceed: their Lordſhip's being directed, by Inſtructions un- 


der his Highneſs's hand, upon conſideration of the ſtate of the 
Forces, and conference with the Lord Wentworth, and Sr Ri- 
chard Greenvil, to adviſe what ſpeedy courſe ſhould be taken 
for the Relief of Exeter (the Prince having at the ſame time 
disburſed a thouſand pound ready Money to two Merchants 
of Exeter, for Proviſion of Corn for that City) preſuming that 
both the one and the 2 have been» very ready to 
have receiv d and followed the advice which their Lordſhips 
ſhould give. 1 1 

Tut place of meeting was appointed to be Taviſtock; 


where every body was, fave the Lord Wentworth; but He 


failing, the Lords, having directed Sr Richard Greenvil how 
to diſpoſe of himſelf, went themſelves to Aſb-Burton, near 
twenty Miles farther, to the Lord Wentworth's Quarter ; where 


they ſpent a day or two, but found not that reſpe& from 
him they had reaſon to have expected. His Lordſhip was 

8 of diminution in his Command, which General 
Goring had deyoly'd to him, and expreſſing himſelf often · 


very je 


times to them very unneceſſarily, That he would receive Or- 


ders from none but the Prince Himſelf; whereupon, and 
upon the importunate calling for Relief from Exeter, their 
Lordſhips Thought it abſolutely neceſſary, that the Prince 
« Himſelf ſhould advance in Perſon, as well to bring up as 
te great a Body of the Corniſh, as was poſſible (which with- 


out 
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ee that they might be enabled to that purpoſe, by joyning with 


Body. 


« the Foot that were in Exeter; which was a conſiderable 
For the conducting ſo great a deſign, upon which 
no, leſs than three Crowns depended, the Lord Wentworth 


could not be thought of Intereſt, Experience, or Reputation 
enough: and yet there was ſo great regard, that he ſhould 


not ſuffer in his Honour, or the imaginary Truſt devoly'd to 


him by General Goring, or rather indced that no notable ha- 


zard might be run, by any unneceſſary mutation in Com- 


mands, at a time when the Soldier was to be led to Fight, 
that it was reſolv d, That he ſhould be rather Adviſed, than 
* Commanded; and that if he comported himſelf with that 
* Temper and Modeſty, as was expected, all Reſolutions 
*ſhould be form'd in Council, and all Orders thereupon 


ec ſnhould iflue in His Name. 


Tu x next day after Chriſtmas-day, the weather being very 
ſharp, the Prince went from Truro, to Bodmin; and the next 
day to Taviſtock; where the Lords of the Council attended; 


the Lord Wentworth continuing at Aſb-Burton, and his Horſe 
ſpread over that part of the Country which was at any di- 


ſtance from the Enemy. S* Richard Greenvil, who attended 


| likewiſe at Taviſteck, had ſent three Regiments of Foot to 


Okington, under the Command of Major General Moleſwworth ; 
which were ſecured by the Brigade of Horſe under Major Ge- 


neral Web, who was Quarter'd near thoſe parts, and the Cor- 


niſb Train'd-bands were to come up within a week; the 
Blockade before Plymouth was maintain'd by General Digby, 
with about twelve or thirtcen hundred Foot, and ſix hundred 
Horſe; but the whole Contribution afſhign'd for the ſupport 


of thoſe Forces, was taken by the Lord Wentworth's Horle ; 


ſo that the Prince was compell'd to ſupply thoſe Men, out of 


the Magazines of Victual which he had provided in Cornwal 


for the Army when it ſhould march; and to leave his own 


Guard of Horſe upon the skirts of Cornwal; there being no 


Quarter to be had for them nearer his own Perſon. 
_ Agovr this time, Sr Thomas Fairfax Quarter'd at a Houſe 


about two miles Eaſt of Exeter, St Hardreſs Waller with a Bri- 
gade of his Army at Kirton, and another part of the Army 
had poſſeſſed Powdram-Houle, and the Church, Hulford-Houle 
and ſome other Holds on the Welſt-fide ; fo that no Proviſions 


vent in, and it hath been ſaid before, how long the Army 


under Goring had ſubſiſted upon the Proviſions within, and 


kept all ſupply from entring: the advice taken at Taviſlock, 


upon 


Book IX. 
© out his Preſence was not to be hoped for) as to diſpoſe the 
“ Command of the whole Forces in ſuch manner, as might 
ce probably be for the beſt advantage; the beſt that was to be 
* hoped for, being to bring the Enemy to Fight a Battle; and 


on 
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upon the Prince's coming thither, was, That aſſoon as the 
« Corniſh Foot ſhould be come up, his Highneſs ſhould march 
* with thoſe, his own Guards, and as many Foot as might 
* conveniently be taken from before Plymouth, by leaving 
*« Horſc in their place, to Totneſs; where a Magazine ſhould 
ce be made of Proviſions for the whole Army, boch by Money 
*( for which the County would yield great ſtore of Provi- 
*ftons) and by Victuals brought out of Cornwal by Sea; for 
which likewiſe directions were given: © From that place it 
* was concluded, that the Prince might joyn with the Forces 
ce jn Excter, except the Rebels ſhould draw their whole Body 
ce between them; and then that Garriſon would be able both 


eto relieve it ſelf, and to infeſt the Enemy in the Rear; and 


te the Prince might retire, or Fight, as he found it moſt con- 
*yenient and adyantageous to him. Reſolutions being thus 


fixed, and the Corniſh being not expected in full Numbers 


till the Week following, the Prince choſe to go to Torneſs ; 
where all things neceſſary might be agreed with the Lord 


Wentworth, who might convenicntly attend there, his Quar- 


ters being within ſix miles; and where directions might be 


given for making the Magazine, towards which Money had 


been return d out of Cornwal. 
Tu E next = aftcr the Prince came thither, the Lord 


Wentworth attended him, and was inform'd in Council, what 


had been thought reaſonable at Taviſtock; the which he ap- 
prov'd of; the Prince then call'd to {ce a Liſt of the Quarters, 
that thereupon it might be agreed how the whole Army 
ſhould be Quarter'd when they came together; to which end, 
the next day, the Lord Wentiworth brought the Quarter Ma- 
ſter General Pinkney, who indeed govern'd him. At the firſt 
Council, the Lord Wentworth told the Prince, That he was 
c to declare one thing to him, at the entrance into buſineſs, 
*2nd for the prevention of any miſtakes, that he could re- 
* ceive no Orders from any Perſon but his Highneſs; the Lord 
* Goring having repoſed that truſt in him, and given him a 
* Commillion and Inſtructions to that purpoſe; which he of- 
ten repeated afterwards in Council, and, in the Debate of 
Quartering, talked very imperiouſly, and very diſreſpectfully, 
and one day, after he had been drinking, very offenſively to 
ſome of the Council, in the pretence of the Prince. The time 
was not conceiv'd ſeaſonable for the Prince to declare how 


the Army ſhould be commanded, till he had brougat it toge- 
ther, and till he had his own Guards about him; and ſo the 
Prince, though he was nothing ſatisfied in the Lord Went- 
werth's carriage, only told him“ That he would take the Com- 


*mand of the Army upon Himſelf, and iſſue our Orders as 
he ſhould think fit; and having viſited the Port and Garriſon 
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of Dartmouth, and taken ſufficient courſe for the providing 
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the Magazines, and ſettled the differences about Quartering, 
he return'd to Taviſtock; relolving, with all poſſible expedi- 


— tion, to march with the whole Body of Foot to Totneſs, ac- 


. 4 . 
cording to former appointment. 


Tur day before the Prince begun his Journey to Tayi- 


ſtock, he receiv'd a Letter from the King his Father, dated 


A Letter 
from the 


King to the 


Prince. 


upon the ſeventh of November, in theſe words: 


Oxford, 7*> of November 1645. 
Charles, | 

„I Leave others to tell you the News of theſe Parts, 
© which are not ſo ill, as I believe, the Rebels would make 
* you believe: that which I think fit to tell you is, I com- 
e mand you, aſſoon as you find your {elf in a probable dan- 
ce ger of falling into the Rebels hands, to Tranſport your ſelf 
*into Denmark; and, upon my Bleſſing, not to ſtay too long 
* upon uncertain hopes within this Iſland, in caſe of danger as 
* above faid. For, if I miſtake not the preſent condition of 
*the Weſt, you ought not to defer your Journey one hour; 
*in This I am not abſolutely poſitive; but I am directly po- 
*f{itive, that your going beyond Sea is abſolutely n:ceffary for 


me, as I do, to command you; and I do not reſtrain you 


* only to Denmark, but permit you to chooſe any other Coun- 


try, rather than to ſtay here; as for Scotland and Irelaud | 


e forbid you either, until you ſhall have perfect aſſurance, 
ce that Peace be concluded in the one, or that the Earl of 
* Mountroſe in the other, be in a very good condition; which, 
* upon my word, he is not now: ſo God bleſs you. 

Your loving Father, Charles R. 


Tuo vou the intimations in this Letter were ſtrong for a 


preſent remove, yet they not being Poſitive, and the time of 


the year being ſuch, as that the Prince could not be block'd 


up by Sea, and fo could chooſe his own time, and having one 


County entire, and Exeter and Barnſtable in the other well 
Garriſon'd, beſides the Blockade before Plymouth, and the re- 
putation of an Army, the Council were of opinion, that the 
time was not yet ripe; and ſo purſued the former deſign ot 


joyning the Corniſh to the Horſe, and to endeavour the relief 


of Exeter; for which purpoſe, the Prince undertook the 


| Journey before mention d to Taviſtock, the day after Chrifimas 


day; and, at his coming thither, receiv'd this other Lerte: 
from the King. 


7 Oxford, 


*< oth 
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Oxford, the 7h of December 1645 . 
Charles, 


WII I to you this day Month; of which, few days Anctder 


*after, I ſent you a Duplicate. The cauſes of my Commands T“ 
his MA ty. 


*to You in that Letter, are now multiplied. I will name 
* but one, which I am ſure is ſufficient for what I ſhall now 
de add to my former: it is This; I have reſolv d to propoſe a 
* Perſonal Treaty to the Rebels at London; in order to which» 
*a Trumpet is by this time there, to demand a Pals for my 
« Meſſengers, who are to carry my Propoſitions ; which if 
* admitted, as I believe it will, then my real ſecurity will be, 
«your being in another Country, as aHo a chief Argument 
* (which ſpeaks it ſelf without an Orator) to make the Rebels 
* hearken, and Meld to Reaſon : whereas therefore I left you 
«by my laſt co judge of the time, I abſolutely command you 
*ro ſeek for carefully, ayd take the firſt opportunity of Tranſ- 
* porting your ſelf into Denmar;, it conveniently you can; 
ce hut rather than not go out of this Kingdom, immediatcly 
« after the recept of this, I permit, and command you to re- 
e pair to any other Country, as France, Holland, &c. whereto 
ce you may arrive with moſt convenient ſecurity as to your 
* paſſage; for nothing elſe is to be fear d: I need not recom 
*mend to you the leaving the Country in the belt poſture you 
* may, it o ſpeaks it ſelf, as I ſhall always do ro be, 

Tour loving Father, Charles R. 


His Highneſs, as he uſed to do, aſſoon as he had peruſed 
the Letter, which, as the reſt, was written in the Lord Cole- 
peppers Cipher, and by him Decipher'd, deliver'd it again to 
his Lordſhip, *© To be ſecretly kept and Communicated to the 
other three; for it was by no means yet ſafe to truſt it 
farther. They were much troubled at the receipt of this Let- 
ter; for, beſides that it found them in the Article of the moſt 
probable deſign had been on foot fince the late diſaſters, to 
preſerve the Weſt ; if they ſhould have attempted to have 
given Obedience to that Command, the ſuddain, unexpected, 
and unreaſonable leaving the Army, would viſibly have de- 
clared what the intent had been, and would probably have 
engaged the People and the Soldiers (who wonld have wanted 
neither Intelligence, nor Inſtigation from the Prince's own 
Servants; of whom the Lords could not rely upon three Men) 
they being full of hope in the Enterpriſe they were upon, 
and full of diſlike of the other they were to chooſe, to have 
prevented it; in which, they might reaſonably have expected 
aſſiſtance from the Garriſon of Pendennis; from which place 
bis Highneſs was neceſſarily to remove Himſelf. So nor 

2 1 2 the 


the Prince ſnould attempt to go, and ſucceed, the Army, up- 


on that diſcountenance, muſt diſſolve; and if he ſucceeded 


not, there might be a fatal conſequence of the endeavour and 
diſappointment. Then, though they had long kept a Ship in 
the Harbour in readineſs, and had at that time another Frigat 
of M. Haſdunks, yet by its having been carried with ſo much 


ſecrecy that very few had taken notice of it, they could not 


be provided for ſo long a Voyage as to Denmark, which, with 
ſo important a Charge, would require two Months Victual at 


| leaſt. But that which troubled them moſt, was the very Ar- 


gument which his Majeſty was pleaſed to ule for his ſo poſi- 
tive Command; which, to their underſtanding, ſeem'd to 
conclude rather, that his Highnels's T ran{portation (at leaſt 
without an immediate abſolute neceſſity) was at that time 
moſt unſeaſonable: for if, in expectation of Treaty, his Ma- 


jelty ſhould venture his Roya! i rims his High and ſhould 


e recciv'd there, and at the fame time his Higbhneſs's Perſon 


ſhould be Tranſported out of the Kingdom, by his Majeſty“s 


own Commands (which could not then have been conceal d) 
it was reaſonable to believe, that not oniy the Rebels would 
make great advantage of it, as an Argument againſt his Ma. 
jelty's ſincere intentions, and thereby draw untpeakable and 
irreparable prejudice upon him; but that his own Council, 
by which he was diſpoſed to that Overture, and whoſe Aſ- 
ſiſtance he muſt conſtantly uſe, would take themſelves to be 
highly diſobliged by that Act; and they would loſe all con- 


fidence in their future Counſels. 


Uros the whole Matter, the Lords were unanimouſly of 
opinion, © That the Relief of Exeter was to proceed in the 
« manner formerly agreed, and that the Prince's Perſon was 
te to be prelent at it: and thereupon they ſent an expreſs to the 
King, with a diſpatch ſign'd by the Four who were truſted, 
a Duplicate whereof was ſent by another Expreſs the next day, 
in which they preſented a clear ſtate to his Majeſty of his 


| Forces, and the hopes they then had of improving their con- 
dition by the Prince's Preſence; of the condition of Exeter, 


* and of the Strength, as they concciv'd, of the Enemy; and 
of the inconveniency, if not the impoſſibility of obeying his 


| Majeſty at that time. They farther inform'd his Majeſty of 


The great ind iſpoſition, that they perceiv'd in all the Ser- 
*yvants towards his Highneſs's leaving the Kingdom; and 
that the jealouſy was ſo great of his going into France, that 
© they had reaſon to believe that many who were very faith- 
«ful, and tender of his Safety, would rather wiſh him in the 
© hands of the Enemy, than in that Kingdom; and therefore, 
when the time of Neceſſity ſhould come (which they aſ- 
* ſured his Majeſty they would with any hazard watch and 

| OE . « abferve) 
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e obſerve) they muſt prefer the continuing Him ſtill within 

*his Majeſty's own Dominions, and ſo watt him to Silly, or 

te Ferſey, and from thence conclude what was to be done far- 

*ther. They preſented likewile their humble opinion to him, 

*rhat in caſe he ſhould he engaged in a Perſonal Treaty at 

* London (waich they conceiv'd the Rebels would never ad- 

* mit, without ſuch Acts firit obtain d from his Majeſty, as 
| * might invalidate His Power, and confirm. Theirs) how in- 
| * convenient it might be, without the Privity of thote Coun- 
e fellors, whom he was then to truſt, ro Tranſport the Prince, 
c except in danger of Surprifal, bctore the ĩſſue of that Treaty 
e might be diſcern'd : Aijuring his Majeſty, © That nothing 
* ſhould put his Highnets's Perſon into the hands of the Par- 
*liament, but his Majcſty's own Commands; which they) 
* ſhould nar reſiſt in his own Dominions, nor, they e 
**any body elſe, if he were out of them. 

Txt appearance at Taviſtock anſwer'd the expectation ; N 7.4 
there being full two thouland four hundred of the Train d- vn, 
bands, very cheerful, and ready to march; at Okington were Hane beute 
eight hundred old Soldiers, under Major General Molejrworth; #7 * Sure | 
the Foot with the Lord Hentworth were given out to be eight 
hundred, with the Lord Goring's Guards which were in Dart- | 
mouth; and to be drawn thence, upon the advance to the 
Army: from Barnſtable, the Governour had promiſed to ſend 
five hundred Men; and out of Exeter, at the leaſt, a thou- 
{and five hundred Men wore promiſed: all which, with his 
N. Highneſs's Guards, might well be depended upon for ſix 
thouſand Foot. The Horſe was very little fewer than five 
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- thouſand ; whereof his Highneſo's Guards made near ſeven 
4 hundred; ſo that if all theſe could have been brought to 


1 Fight, the day ſeem'd not deſperate. The Foot were ap- 
7 7 21 ** . 

inted to have march'd the morrow, when the News came 
. * That the Enemy was advanced, and had beaten up the Lord 
© Wentwor1th's Quarters in two ſeveral places; and mortly af- 


- ter the News, the Lord Wentworth himſelf came in, in great 
4 diſorder, not inform'd of the particular of his loſs, but con- 
is | ceiv d it to be greater than in truth it was, though many Men, 
of and more Horſes, were taken in both places. The Prince 
"al was very deſirous to purſue the former reſolution, and to 


TY have advanced with the whole Body to Totneſs, but the Lord 
Wentworth did not only alledge, © That probably the Enemy 


C * was poſſeſſed by that time of Totneſs, but rhar he had in 
"> *truth no hope to rally his Horſe together, in any Numbers, 
— till they might be allow d three or four days reſt. Whereas 
£ all that Rout had been occaſion d by {mall Parties of the Enc- 
a” my, who, at day time, came into their Quarters, and found 
e) no Guards, but all the Horſe in the Stables; and their who!c 
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Body mov'd not in two or three days after; cncouraged, it 
was thought, by the great diſorder they found thole Troops 
to be in. Matters ſtanding thus, and it being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, by reaſon of this diſorderly retreat of the Horſe, to 
draw off the Blockade from Plymouth, Taviſtock was no longer 
thought a place for the Prince's Reſidence; his Highnets 


by the advice of a Council of War remov'd to [.aunceſton ; 


whither all the Foot were drawn, and the Horſe appointed to 


_ keep the Devon-ſhire ſide of the River; and from thence he 


hoped he ſhould be ſpeedily able to advance towards Exeter. 
Tur King had ſtaid at Hereford, as hath been ſaid, in 
great perplexity, and irrefolution ; not knowing which way 


to take, but moſt inclined to go to Worceſter ; till he was at- 


ſured, “ That the whole ſtrength of the Parliament in the 


North was gather'd together under the Command of Points; 


*and that he was alrcady come between Hereford and Wor- 


( ceſter, with a Body of above three thouſand Horſe and Dra- 
** goons; with which he was appointed always to attend the 


*King's motion: fo that it would be very hard for his Majeſty 


to get to Worceſter, whither his purpole of going was, upon 


the new reſolution he had taken again to march into Scotland 


to joyn with Meuntreſe, who was yet underſtood to be pro- 
= are This being the only deſign, it was not thought rea- 
0 


nable To proſecute that march by Worceſter, and thereby 
**to run the hazard of an Engagement with Pointz ; but ra- 
ether to take a more ſccure paflage through North Wales to 
© Cheſt-r; and thence, through Lancaſhire, and Cumberland, to 


find a way into Scotland, unobſtructed by any Enemy that 


* could oppoſe them. This Counſel pleaſed; and within four 
*days, though through very unpleaſant ways, the King came 
within half a days Journey of Chefler ; which he found in more 
danger than he ſuſpected; for within three days before, the 


Enemy, out of their Neighbour Garriſons, had ſurpriſed both 
the Out-works and Suburbs of Cheſter; and had made ſome 


attempt upon the City, to the great Terror, and Conſternation 
of thoſe within; who had no apprehenſion of ſuch a ſurpriſe. 
So that this unexpected coming of his Majeſty, look'd like a 


22 of Providence for the preſervation of ſo impor- 


nt a place: and the Beſiegers were no leſs amaz'd, locking 


upon themſelves as loſt, and the King's Troops belicy'd them 


to be in their power. 5 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale was ſent with molt of the Horſe 


_ over Halt-Bridge, that he might be on the Eaſt-tide of the 


River Dee; and the King, with his Guards, the Lord Ger- 
74rd, and the reſt of the Horle, march'd directly into Cheſter, 
wita a reſolution, That, early the day following, Sr Mar- 
© maduke Lingdaie ſhould have fallen upon the back of the 
; . — — | cc Enemy, 
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it Enemy, when all the force of the Town ſhould have Sallied 
» ce out, and fo incloſed them. But St Marmaduke Langdale, 
* 4 being that Night drawn on a Heath two Miles from Cheſter, 
0 had intercepted a Letter from Points ( who had march d a 
er much ſhorter way, after he was inform'd which way the King 
5 was bound) to the Commander that was before Cheſter, telling 
3 him, That he was come to their reſcue, and deſiring to have 
0 e ſome Foot ſent to him, to affilt him againſt the King's 
0 Horſe: and the next Morning he appear'd, and was Charg'd _ 
. by St Marmaduke Langdale, and forced to retire with loſs; 
1 but kept ſtill at ſuch a diſtance, that the Foot from before 
y 'Cheſter might come to him. The Beſiegers begun to draw out 


1 of the Suburbs in ſuch haſte, that it was belicv'd in Cheſter, 
e they were upon their Flight; and ſo moſt of the Horſe and 1 
| Foot in the Town, had order to purſue them. But the others A 
* haſte was to joyn with Points; which they quickly did; and 1 
D then they Charg'd Str Marmaduke Langdale; who, E over- 
c power d, was Routed, and put to Flight; and purſued by 
y Pointz, even to the Walls of Cheſter. There the Earl of Lich- 


n field with the King's Guards, and the Lord Gerrard with the 

4 reſt of the Horſe, were drawn up, and Charg'd Points, and 
ho forced him to retire. But the diforder of thoſe Horſe which A 
* firſt led, had fo filled the narrow ways, which were unfit for 

y Horte to fight in, that at laſt the Enemies Muſqueteers com- 

1 pell'd the King's Horſe to turn, and to Rout one another, 

0 and to overbear their own Officers, who would have reſtrain d 

0 them. Here fell many Gentlemen, and Officers of Name, 
it with the brave Earl of Lichfield ; who was the third Brother 
ir of that Illuſtrious Family, that Sacrificed their Lives in this 

e Quarrel. He was a very faultleſs young Man, of a moſt gentle 

e courteous, and affable Nature, and of a Spirit and Courage 

e Invincible; whoſe loſs all Men exceedingly lamented, and 

h the King bore it with extraordinary grief. There were many 

e | Perſons of Quality taken Priſoners, amongſt whom S Philip 

n | Muſgrave, a Gentleman of a noble Extraction, and ample For- 

. tune in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland ; who liv'd to engage 


2 himſelf again in the ſame Service, and with the fame Af- 

fection, and, after very great Sufferings, to ſee the King Re- 

g ſtored. This Defeat broke all the Body of Horſe, which had 

n attended the King from the Battle of Naſeby, and which now 
fled over all the Country to fave themſelves; and were as 


much diſperſed, as the greateſt Rout could produce. 
e Tu E defign of marching Northward, was now at an end; 
5 and it was well it was ſo; for about this very time Mlountroſe 


„ was Defeated by David Leſley ; fo that if the King had ad- 
vanced farther, as he reſolv'd to have done, the very next day 
c after he came to Cheſter, he could never have been able to 
ö n | | 22 4 9 hare 
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have retreated. He ſtaid in Cheſter only one Night after this 


We Rig blow, but return'd, by the ſame way by which he had come, 


to Denhigh-Caſtie in North Wales, being attended only with 


zo raly bs five hundred Horſe; and there he ſtaid three days to refreſh 


himſelf, and to rally ſuch of his Troops as had ſtopp'd within 
any diſtance. So that, in a ſhort time, he had in view four 
and twenty hundred Horſe; but whither to go with them was 
ſtill the difficult queſtion. Some propoſed © The Iſle of An- 
gleſey, as a place of Safety, and an Iſland Fruitſul enough 
*ro ſupport his Forces; which would defend irs ſelf againſt 
any Winter attempt, and from whence he might be eaſily 
*©'Tranſported into Jreland or Scotland. They who objected 
againſt this, as very many objections might well be made, 
propoſed © That his Majeſty might Commodiouſly make his 
*©Wintcr Quarters at Worcefter, and by Quartering his Troops 
te upon the Severn, between Zridgenorth and Worceſter, ſtand 
„there upon his Guard; and by the acceſs of ſome other 
* Forces, might be able to Fight with Pointz; who, by this 
time, that he might both be able the more to ſtreighten Che- 
ſter, and to watch the King's motion, had drawn his Troops 
over the River Dee into Denbigh-ſhire ; fo that he was now 
nearer the King, and made the march lait propoſed, much 
the more difficult; but there was fo little choice, that it was 
ns, and with good Succeſs; and there being another 
Bridge to paſs the Dee ſome Miles further, and through as ill 
ways as any thoſe Countries have, his Majeſty went over 
without any oppoſition ; and had, by this means, left Pointz 
a full day's Journey behind. Here Prince Maurice waited on 
his Majeſty with eight hundred Horſe, part whereof was of 
Prince Rupert's Regiment that came out of Frifflol. And now 
being thus ſtrengthen d, they leſs apprehended the Enemy; 
yet continued their march without reſting, till, by Fording 
the Severn, they came to Hyridgenorth, the place deſign d. Now 
every body expected, that they ſhould forthwith go to Wor- 
_ and take up their Winter Quarters; but upon the News 
of the Surrender of Berkley-Caſtle in Gloceſter- ſbire, and of the 
Deviz:s in Wilt-ſhire, two ſtrong Garriſons of the King's, it 
was urged, © That Worceſter would not be a good place for 
the King's Winter Reſidence, and Newark was propoſed as 
*a place of mere ſecurity. This advice was the more like to 
be embraced, becauſe it was vehemently purſued upon a pri- 
vate, and particular Intereſt. 
Trovs n Prince Rupert had ſubmitted to the King's plea- 
ſure, in reſigning his Commiſſion, yet he refolv'd not to 
make uſe of his Paſs, and to quit the Kingdom, till he might 
firſt ſee his Majeſty, and give an account of the Reaſons 
which oblig'd him to deliver up Briſtol; and was — to 
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begin his Journey towards him, aſſoon as he could be inform'd 
where the King intended to reſt. The Lord Digby, who had 
then the chief influencc upon his Majetty's Councils, and was 
generally believ d to be the ſole cauſe of revoking the Prince's 
Commiſſion, and of the Order fent to him to leave the King- 
dom, without being heard what He could tay for himſelf, 
found that the odium of all this proceeding fell upon Him; 
and therefore, to prevent the breaking of that Cloud upon 


Him, which threaten'd his Ruin (for he had not only the 


indignation of Prince Rupert, and all his Party to contend 
with, but the extreme Malice of the Lord Gerrard ; who uled 
to hate heartily upon a ſuddain accident, without knowing 
why; over and above this, as Prince Rupert would have an 
caſy Journey to Worceſter, fo Prince Maurice was Governour 
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there, who had a very tender ſenſe of the ſeverity his Bro- 


ther had undergone, and was ready to revenge it; whereas if 
the King went to Newark, the Journey from Oxford thither 


would be much more difficult, and Prince Maurice would be 


without any Authority there) theſe Reaſons were Motives 
enough to the Lord Digby, to be very ſollicitous to divert 
the King from Worceſter, and to incline him to Newark; and 
his Credit was ſo great, that againſt the opinion of every 
other Man, the King reſolv'd to take that courſe; ſo having 
ſtay'd only one day at Bridgenorth, and from thence ſent S* 
Thomas Glemham to receive the Government of Oxford, he made 


haſte to Lichfield; and then paſſed with that ſpeed to Newark , ent- 


that he was there aſſoon as the Governour had notice of his 
purpoſe. Inthis manner, in the greateſt perplexiry of his own 
Affairs, was his Majeſty compell'd to condeſcend to the par- 
_ ticular, and private Paſſions of other Men. 
Wren the King came io Mewwark, he betook himſelf to 


Newark. 


The condi- 
tien of the 


the regulating the diſorders of that Garriſon ; which, by their g.,.,z, / 


great Luxury and Exceſſes, in a time of ſo general Calamity, 
had given juſt ſcandal to the Commiſſioners, and to all the 
Country. The Garriſon conſiſted of about two thouſand 
Horſe and Foot; and to thoſe there were about four and 
twenty Colonels and General Officers, who had all liberal At- 
ſignments out of the Contributions, according to their Qua- 


Newark at 


thu time. 


lit ies; ſo that though that ſmall County paid more Contribu- 
tion than any other of that bigneſs in England, there was 
very little left to pay the Common Soldiers, or to provide 


for any other Expences. This made ſo great a noile, that the 
King found it abſolutely neceſſary to reform it ; and reduced 
ſome of the Officers entirely, and leſſend the Pay of others; 
which added to the number of the Diſcontented; which was 
very much too numerous before. Now reports were ſpread 
abroad with great confidence, and the advertiſement ay” her 
evera 
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ſeveral places, though no Author named That Mountroſe, 
ce after his Defeat, by an accels of thoſe Troops which were 
te then abſent, had Fought again with David Leſley; and to- 
*rally Defeated him; and that he was march'd towards the 
© Borders with a ſtrong Army. This news how groundleſs 
ſocver, was ſo very good, that it was eaſily believ'd, and be- 
licv'd to that degree, that the King himlelf declared a Reſo- 
lution, the third time, To advance, and joyn with Mountroſe; 
and the Lord Digby (who knew that Prince Rupert was al- 
ready upon his way from Oxford, and that Prince Maurice 
had met him at Banbury) prevail'd fo far, that the King re- 


folv'd without delav, or expecting any Confirmation of the 


Report, © To move Northward to meet the News, and, if it 
v fell not out to his Wiſh, he would return to Newark. In 


this Reſolution, after a Weeks ſtay at Newark, hemarch'd co 


Tuxford ; and the next day to Mellbeck, having in his way, 
met with the fame general Reports of Mountroſe's Victor':s ; 
which were interpreted as ſo many Corfirmations; and there- 
fore, though the King aſſembled his Council to conſult at 


Pellbeck, he declar'd © That he would not have it Debated, 


«whether he ſhould advance or retire ; but concerning che 
* manner of his advancing; ſince he was reſol d not to re- 


tire; which he was ſure would be attended with more mit- 


*chict than could accompany his advancing. 

Tuis Declaration, how diſagreeable ſoever it was to the 
ſenſe of much the Major part, left very little to be conſulted 
upon; for ſince they muſt advance, it was eaſily agreed **Thar 
*they ſhould mach the next day to Rotheram; and tuat the 
Troops ſhould be drawn to Rendezvous, the next Morn- 
ing at luch an Hour; and ſo the Officers were riſing to 


give Orders out for the execution of what was Relolv'd ; 
when, in the inſtant, one knock'd at the door; who, being 


cail'd in, was found to be the Trumpeter formerly ſent from 
_ Cardiff to the Scotifh 


i/h Army, with a Letter to the Earl of Le- 
ven, General thereof; who had taken him with him as far as 


Beriuick, before he would ſuffer him to be diſcharg d. The King 


He anſwer' d, That the laſt News he had heard of him, was 


ask d him, What he had heard of the Marquis of Mountroſe: 


*thar he was about Sterling, retiring farther North; and that 
David Lefly was in Lothian, on the fide of Edenborough; and 
© that the Scotiſh Army lay between North Allerton and New- 
**Caftle. This {o uncxpeRed Relation, daſhed the former 


purpoſe ; and the Lord Digby himſelf declar'q © That it was 
by no means fit for his Majeſty to advance; but to retire 


ce preſently ro Newark; which was, by every body, agreed 
to; ani the Rendezrous of the Army for the next Morning 


to continue. When they were at the Rendezvous, the King 


declar'd 


preſently to Doncaſter. 
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*declar'd, © That though it was not judged fit for himſelf to 
* advance Northward, yet hc thought it very necetlary, that 
« St Marmaduke Langdate ſhou:d, with the Horte under his 
„C Command, march that way; and endeavour to joyn with 
* Mountroſe. And, having laid fo, his Majelty look d upon 
SH Marizacduke, who very checrtully lubmitted to his Majelty's 
plealure; and laid, © He had only one Suit to make to his 
* Majeſty ; which was, that the Lord Digby might Command 
*in Chief, and He under him. All who were preſent, ſtood 
amaz'd at what was now faid; of which, no word had paſſed 
in Council; but when the Lord Digby as frankly accepted of 
the Command, they concluded, that it had been concerted 
before between the King and the other Two. 

No Man contradicted any thing that had been propoſed; 
and ſo immediately, upon the place, a ſhort Commiſſion was 


prepar d, and Sign'd by the King, to conſtitute the Lord Digby 


Lieutenant General of all the Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed 
for the King on the other tide of Trent, and with this Com- 
miſſion he immediately departed from the King, taking with 


him from the Rendezvous all the Northern Horte, with St 
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Marmaduke Langdale, and St Richard Hutton, High Sheriff 


of Tork-ſbire, together with the Earls of Carnewarth, and Nid- 
diſdale, and ſeveral other Scotiſh Gentlemen: He march'd in 
the head of fifteen hundred Horſe; and fo in a moment be- 
came a General, as well as a Secretary of State; and march'd 


BECause this expedition was in a ſhort time at an end,. 
it will not be amiſs to finiſh the relation in this place; there 
being no occaſion to reſume it hereafter. The Lord Digby 
was inform'd at his being at Doncaſter, © That there was, in 
*a Town two or three Miles diſtant, and littie out of the way 
* of the next days march, one thouſand Foot newly raiicd for 
*the Parliament; which he refolv'd, the next Morning to 
fall upon; and did it fo well, that they all threw down their 
Arms, and diſperſed; whereupon he prolecuted his march to 
a Town call'd Sherborne, where he ſtay d to refreſn his Troops; 
and whilſt he ſtay'd there, he had notice of the advance ot 
ſome Troops of Horſe towards him, under the Command of 
Colonel Copley: Digi) preſently Scumded ro Horſe, and ha- 
ving gotten ſome few Troops ready, march'd with them out 
of the Town; and finding Copley ſtanding upon a convenient 


ground, he would not ſtay for his other Companies, but im- 


mediately Charg'd them with that Courage, that he routed 
moſt of their Bodies; which, after a ſhort retiſtance, Fled, 


and were purſued by his Horſe through Shorvorne, where the 
other Troops were refreſhing thumſeives; who diſceraing the 
Flight of Horſe, in great Coniternation, concluded, that they 
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were their own Fellows, who had been routed by the Ene- 
my; and fo with equal confuſion they mounted their Horſes, 


and Fled as faſt as the other, ſuch ways, as they ſeverally 
conceiv'd tobe moſt for their ſafety. By this means, a bf ox. 


- that remain'd * the Field unbroken, fell upon the Lor 
e 


Digby, and thoſe Officers, and Gentlemen, who remain'd 
about him; who were compell'd to make their retreat to Skip- 
ton; which they did with the loſs of Sr Richard Hutton (gal- 


lant and worthy Gentleman, and the Son and Heir of a very 


Vencrable Judge, a Man famous in his Generation) and two 
or three other Perſons; and with the loſs of the Lord Dighy's 
Baggage; in which was his Cabinet of Papers; which, being 
publiſhed by the Parliament, adminiſter'd afterwards ſo much 
occaſion of diſcourſe. 


Ar Skipton, moſt of the ſcatter'd Troops came together 


again, with which he march'd, without any other miſadven- 


tures, through Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, as far as Dum- 


freeze in Scotland; and then, neither receiving directions 


which way to march, nor where Mountroſe was, and leſs know- 


ing how to retire without falling into the hands of the Scoriſh 
_ upon the Borders; in the higheſt deſpair, that Lord, 
Sr Marmaduke Langaale, the two Farls, and moſt of the other 
Officers, Embarked themſelves for the Iſle of Man; and 
ſhortly after, for Ireland; where we ſhall leave them, all the 
Troops being left by them to ſhift for themſelves. Thus 
thoſe fifteen hundred Horle which march'd Northward, with- 
in very few days were brought to nothing ; and the General- 


ſhip of the Lord Digby, to an end. But it it had not been for 
that extraordinary accident of the flying of his own Troops, 


becauſe the Enemy fled (as the greateſt misfortunes which 
befel that Noble Perſon, throughout the whole courſe of his 
Life, uſually fell out in a conjuncture when he had near attain'd 
to what he could wiſh) he had without doubt been Maſter of 


Pork, and of the whole North; the Parliament having noother 


Forces in all thoſe parts, their Garriſons * than thoſe 


Foot which he firſt defeated, and thoſe Horſe which he had 
ſo near broken. The temper, and compoſition of his Mind 
was ſo admirable, that he was always more pleaſed and de- 


lighted that he had advanced ſo far, which he imputed to his 


own Virtue and Conduct, than broken or dejected that his 
Succeſs was not anſwerable, which he ſtill charg'd upon ſe- 
cond Cauſes, for which he thought himſelf not accountable. 

Wu the Lord Digby and Sr Marmaduke Langdale left 
the King, his Majeſty march'd back to Newark with eight 
hundred Horſe of his own Guards, and the Troops belong- 
ing tothe Lord Gerrard; and quickly heard of the misfortune 


that befell the Northern Adventures; upon which he con- 
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cluded that it would not be ſafe for him to ſtay longer in the 
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place where he was, for by this time Pointz was come with 
all his Troops to Nottingham, and Roſſiter with all the Force 
of Lincoln-ſhire to Grantham ; and all the power his Majeſty 
had, was not in any degree ſtrong enough to oppoſe either 


of them; fo that he was only to watch an opportunity by the 


Darkneſs of the Nights, and good Guides, to ſteal from thence 
to Worceſter, or Oxford; in either of which he could only ex- 
pect a little more time, and leiſure to conſider what was next 


to be done. 


Bu r before his Majeſty can leave Newark, he muſt under- A» «ccomr 
go a new kind of Mortification from his Frinds, much ſharper CORY 7 
than any he had undergone from his Enemies; which, with- V of ts 
out doubt, he ſuffered with much more grief, and perplexity $9, 
of Mind. Prince Rupert was now come to Belvoir-Caſtle, g the 
with his Brother Prince Maurice, and about one hundred and 1 
twenty Officers who attended him ; with which he had ſu- 
ſtained a charge from Roſſiter, and broke through without 
any conſiderable lots. When the King heard of his being fo 
near, he writ a Letter to him, by which © He required him to 
*{tay at Belvoir till further Order; and reprehended him 
for not having given obedience to his former Commands. 
Notwithſtanding this Command, he came the next day to 
Newark, and was met by the Lord Gerrard, and St Richard 
Willis, Governour of the Town, with one hundred Horſe, 
two miles in hisway. About an hour after, with this Train, 
he came to the Court; and found the King in the preſence; 
and, without Ceremony, told his Majeſty, that he was 
cc come to render an acconnt of the loſs of Briſtol, and to clear 
ce himſelf from thoſe imputations which had been caſt upon 
him. The King ſaid very little to him; but, Meat being 
brought up, went to Supper; and, during that time, asked 
ſome Queſtions of Prince Maurice, without ſaying any thing 


to the other. After he had Supped, he retired to his Chamber, 


without admitting any farther diſcourſe; and the Prince re- 
turn'd to the Governour's Houſe, where he was well treated 
and lodged. The King, how diſpleaſed ſoever, thought it ne- 


ceſſary to hear what Prince Rupert would ſay, that he might 


with the more eaſe provide for his own eſcape from thence ; 
which it was high time to make. So he appointed the next 


day to hear his defence, which the Prince made with many 


proteſtations of © His Innocence, and how impoſſible it was 


long to defend the Fort, after the Line was entred. His Ma- 


jeſty did not ſuſpect his Nephew to have any Malicious de- 
ſign againſt his Service, and had no mind to aggravate any 
circumſtances which had accompanied that Action; and there- 


fore, after a day or two's debate, cauſed a ſhort Declaration ” 
5 
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be drawn up, by which Prince Rupert was abfolv'd and clear'd 
from any Ditloyalty, or Treaſon in the rendring of Hiſtol, 
but nor of Indiſcretion. So that matter was ſettled; upon 
which the King expected the Prince ſhould have departed, as 
himlelt refolv'd to proſecute the means for his own eſcape, 
without communicating it to him. | 

Tu Change of the poſture of the Enemy, and Pointz's 
coming to the North-tide of Trent, made his Majeſty reſolve to 
begin his march on the Sunday Night, being the twentieth of 
October; which he imparted to none but two or three of the 
neareſt truſt. But the differences were grown ſo high between 
the Governour and the Commithoners ( who were all the 
principal Gentlemen of the Country, and Who had with Cou- 
rage and Fidclity adher'd to the King from the beginning, 
and whole intereſt alone had preſcrv'd that place) and had 
been fo much increaſed by the mutual Conteſt, which had 
been between them in the preſence of the King, that there 
was no polſibility of reconciling them, and very little of pre- 
ſerving the Garriſon, but by the removal of the Governour ; 
which was ſo cvident to the King, that he refolv'd on that ex- 
pedient; and, on the Sunday morning, ſent for Sr Richard 
Willis into his Bed-Chamber; and after many gracious expreſ- 
fions of © The Satisfaction he had receiv'd in his Service, and 
«of the great abilities he had to ſerve him, he told him, His 
te n deſign to be gone that Night; and that he reſolv'd to 
ce take him with him, and to make him Captain of his Horſe 
* Guards; in the place of the Earl of Lichfield, who had been 
«lately kill'd 42 Cheſter (which was a Command fit for 
any Subject) “And that he would leave the Lord 17 
« Govornour of Newark, who being allied to moſt of the 
«Gentlemen of the adjacent Counties, and having a good 
«Eſtate there, would be more acceptable to them. His Ma- 
jeſty condeſcended ſo far, as to tell him, © That he did not 
« hereby give a judgment on the Commiſſioners fide, who he 
*qdeclar'd had been to blame in many particulars; and that 
* he himſelf could not have an ampler vindication, than bj 
*the honour and truſt he now conferred upon him ; but he 
«found it would be much eaſier to remove Him, than to re- 
te form the Commiſſioners; who, being many, could not be 
ce any other way united in his Service. 1 

Sr Richard Willis appear'd very much troubled; and excuſed 
the not taking the other command, As a place of too great 
Honour, and that his Fortune could not maintain him in 
© that employment; he ſaid, that his Enemies would triumph 
© at his removal, and he ſhould be looked upon as calt out, 
© and diſgraced. The King replied, © That he would take 


1 (care, and provide for his Support; and that a man could 


— 
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te not be looked upon as dilgraced, who was placed ſo near 
ce his Perſon ; which, he told him, he would find to be true, 
* when he had thought a little of it. So his Majeſty went out 
of his Chamber, and preſently to the Church. When he re- 
turn'd from thence, he fat down to dinner; the Lords and 
other of his Servants, retiring likewiſe to their Lodgings. 
Before the King had din'd, S* Richard Willis, with both the 
Princes, the Lord Gerrard, and abour twenty Officers of the 
Garriſon, entred into the preſence Chamber: Willis add reſſed 
himſelf to the King, and told him, © That what his Majeſty 
*had faid to him in private, was now the publick Talk of the 
*'Town, and very much to his Diſhonour: Prince Rupert 
aid, That Sr Richard Willis was to be remoy'd from his Go- 

ce vernment, for no Fault that he had corhmirred, but tor be- 
* ing His Friend: the Lord Gerrard added, © Thar it was the 
ce Plot of the Lord Digly, who was a Traytor, and he would 
* prove him to be fo. The King was fo ſurpriſed with this 
manner of behaviour, that he role in fome diforder from the 
Table, and would have gone into his Bed-chamber; calling 
Sr Richard Willis to follow him; who anſwer'd aloud, That 
< he had receiv'd a Publick injury, and therefore that he ex- 
* pected a Publick ſatisfaction. This, with what had paſſed 


before, fo provoked his Majelty, that, with greater Indignation 


than he was ever ſeen poſſeſſed with, he commanded them 
* To depart from his Preſence, and ro come no more into it; 
and this with ſuch circumſtances in his looks and geſture, as 


well as words, that They appear'd no leſs confounded ; and 


departed the Room, aſham'd of what they had done; yet al- 
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ſoon as they came to the Governour's Houle, they Sounded 


to Horſe, intending to be preſently gone. 


T n noiſe of this unheard of Inſolence, quickly brought 


the Lords who were abſent, and all the Gentlemen in the 
Town, to the King, with expreſſions full of Duty, and a 
very tender ſenſe of the uſage he had endured. There is no 


doubt, he could have proceeded in what manner he would 
againſt the Offenders. But his Majeſty thought it beſt, on 


many conſiderations, to leave them to themſelves, and to be 
puniſh'd by their own reflections; and prelently declared the 


Lord Bellaſis to be Governour ; who immediately betook him- 


ſelf to his Charge, and placed the Guards in fuch a manner 
as he thought reaſonable. In the Afternoon a Petition and 
Remonttrance was brought to tliz King, fign'd by the two 


Princes, and about four and twenty Officers; in which they 


deſired, © That Sr Richard Willis might receive a Trial by a 
* Court of War; and if they found him faulty, then to be 
« di{miſſed from his Charge; and that, if this might not be 


granted, they deſired Paſſes for themſelves, and as many 
Horſe 
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« Horſe as deſir d to go with them. Withal, they ſaid, © They 
ee hoped, that his Majeſty would not look upon this Action 


te of theirs as a Mutiny. To the laſt, the King ſaid, He 


«would not now Chritten it; but it look'd very like one: 
« As for the Court of War, he would not make that a judge 
« of His Actions; but for the Paſſes, they ſhould be imme- 
te diately prepared for as many as deſired to have them. The 


next Morning the Paſſes were ſent to them; and in the After- 


noon they left the Town; being in all about two hundred 
Horſe; and went to Whverton, a {mall Garriſon depending 
upon Newark; where they ſtayed ſome days; and from thence 
went to Helyoir-Caſtle ; from whence they ſent one of their 
Number to the Parliament, To deſire leave, and Paſſes, to 
tego beyond the Seas. 
BEST DES the excecding trouble and vexation that this 
Action of his Nephews, towards whom he had always ex- 
reſſed ſuch L pode and indulgence, gave the King, it 
bad well nigh broke the deſign he had for his preſent eſcape; 
which was not poſſible to be executed in that time: and 
Point⁊ and Roſſiter drew every day nearer, believing they had 
ſo encompaſſed him round, that it was not poſſible for him 


to ger out of their hands. They had now beſieged Shetford- 


Houle, a Garriſon belonging to Newark, and kept ſtrong 
Guards between that and Helvoir, and ſtronger towards Lich- 
feld; which was the way they moſt ſuſpected his Majeſty 


would incline to take; ſo that the truth is, nothing but Pro- 


vidence could conduct him out of that Labyrinth; but the 
King gave not himlelf over. He had fixed now his Reſolu- 
tion for Oxford, and ſent a truſty Meſſenger thither with di- 
rections. that the Horſe of that Garriſon ſhould be ready, 
upon a day he appointed, between Hanbim and Daventry. 


Then, upon Monday, the third of November, early in the 
Morning, he ſent a Gentleman to Belvoir-Caſtle, to be in- 
| form'd of the true State of the Rebels Quarters, and to ad- i 


vertiſe St Geryss Lucas, the Governour of that Garriſon, of 


his Majeſty's deſign to march thither that Night, with order 


that his Troops and Guides ſhould be ready at tuch an hour; 


but with an expreſs charge,“ That he ſhould not acquaint the 


te Princes, or any of their Company, with it. That Gentle- 


man being return'd with very particular information, the re- 


ſolution was taken © To march that very night, but not pub- 
liſh'd till an hour after the ſhutting the Ports. Then order 
was given, That all ſhould be ready in the Markert-place, at 


te ten of the Clock; and by that time the Horſe were all 


there, and were in number between four and five hundred, 

of the Guards and of other looſe Regiments ; they were all 

there put in order; and every Man was placed in ſome 3 ; 
| — whih 
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which done, about cleven of the Clock, they began to march; 


the King himſelf in the head of his own Troop, march'd in me King 


retreat, 19 


the middle of the whole Body. By three of the Clock in the 


or alarm given. There S* Gervas Lucas, and his Troop, with 
good Guides were ready; and attended his Majeſty till the 
break of day ; by which time he was paſt thoſe Quarters he 
molt apprehended ; but he was ſtill to march between their 


Garritons; and therefore made no delay, but march'd all that 
day; paſſing near Hurleigh upon the Hill, a Garriton of the 
Enemy, from whence ſome Horle waitcd upon the Rear, and 

took and kill'd ſome Men, who either negligently ſtaid be- 


hind, or whoſe Horſes were tired. Towards the Evening 
the King was ſo very weary, that he was even compell'd to 
reſt and iJecp for the {pace of four hours, in a Village within 
eight miles of Northampton. At ten of the Clock that Night, 


they begun to march again; and were, beiore Day, the next 
Morning paſt Daventry ; and before Noon, came to Bunbury ; 


where the Oxford Horic were ready, and waitcd upon his Ma- 


jeſty, and conducted him fafe to Oxford that day; ſo he fi- Ard arrives 
there. 


niſh'd the molt tedious and grievous march that ever King 
was exerciſed in, having been almoſt in perpetual motion from 
the loſs of the Battle of Naſeby to this hour, with ſuch a va- 
riety of diſmal accidents as muſt have broken the Spirits of 


any Man who had not been truly magnanimous. At Oxford, 


the King found himſelf at reſt, and eaſe to revolve, and re- 
fle& upon what was paſt, and to adviſe and conſult of what 
was to be done, with Perſons of entire devotion to him, and 
of ſteady Judgments; and preſently after his coming thither, 
he writ that Letter of the ſeventh of November; and, ſhortly 
after, the other of the ſeventh. of December; both which are 
mention d before, and ſet down at large. 


Tu Prince of Wales did not enjoy ſo much reſt and eaſe The King's 
Fairs in 
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« : - - g wards Ong- 
Morning, they were at Belvoir ; without the leaſt interruption tord : 


in His Quarters; for, upon the hurry of the Retreat of the 5 10 


Horſe, which is mention d before, and which indeed was full about thi 
time, 


of confuſion, very many of the Train'd-bands of Cornwal broke 


looſe, and run to their Houſes, pretending © They fear'd that 


the Horſe would go into that Country, and plunder them; 
for which fear they had the greater ber, 

the Retreat, many Regiments had Orders from the Lord 
Wentworth to Quarter in Cornu al; of which his Highneſs was 


no ſooner advertiſed, than he ſent his Orders poſitive, That 


e no onc Regiment of Horſe ſhould be there, but that they 


|< ſhould be all Quarter'd on the Devon fide. Upon that, they 


were diſperſed about the County, for the ſpace of thirty miles 
breadth, as if no Enemy had been within two days march of 


them. They were now drawn tcgether, and to be engaged 
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ecauſe, upon 
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te together in one Action againſt the Enemy; all the Hotic and 
Foot of the Lord Goring; the Command whercof, che Lord 
Wentworth chal enged to himſelf by deputation ; the Horie 
and Foot of St Richard Greenvil; and the Horſe and Foot of 
General Digby, neither of which acknowledged a luperiority 


in the other, beſides the Guards; which nobody pre ended 


ro Command bur the Lord Capel. Whrn the Prince remov'd 
from Taviſtock, the raiſing the Blockade from P!;mcnth was 
abſolutely neceſſary, and it was concluded, as hatn been laid, 
at a Council of War, © That it would be fit for his Highneis 
te to remove to Launceſton; whither the Train'd-bands, and 
*the reſt of the Foot ſhould likewiſe come, and the Horle 
te march on the Devon-ſhire fide, and Quarter molt conve- | 
*niently in that County. The care of the Retreat, and bring- 


ing the Proviſions from Taviſtock, was committed to S' Richard 


Greenvil ; which was perform'd by him to negligently, that 
beſides the diforders he tufter'd in Taviſte:k , by the Soldiers, 
a great part of the Magazine of Victuals, and three or four 
rad pair of Shoes, were left there; and ſo lo!t, The 


day after the Prince came to Launceſton, Sr Richard Greenvil 


writ a Letter to him, wherein he reprelented © The impoth- 
te bility of keeping that Army together, or fighting wich it in 
* the condition it was then in; told him, © That he had the 
te night before, ſent directions to Major General Harris (who 
Commanded the Foot that came from about Plymouth) © To 
te guard ſuch a Bridge; but that he return'd h.m word, that 
te he would receive Orders from none but General Dighy ; 
ce that General Digby ſaid, that he would receive Orders trom 
* none but his Highneſs; that a Party of the Lord Wentworth's 
© Horſe had the ſame Night come into his Quarters, where 
ce his Troop of Guards, and his Firelocks were; that neither 
te {ſubmitting to the Command of the other, they had fallen 
© foul, and two or three Men had been kill'd; that they con- 
©*tinued ſtill in the ſame place, drawn up one againſt an- 
* other ; that it was abſolutely neceſſary, his H ghneis ſhould 
te conſtitute one Superior Officer, from whom ail _ inde- 
4 pendent Officers might receive Orders; without which, it 
* would not be poſſible for that Army to be kept together, 
* or do Service; that for His own part, he knew his Seve- 
te rity and Diſcipline had render d him fo odious to the Lord 
* Goring's Horſe, that they would ſooner chooſe to ſerve the 
*Enemy, than receive Orders from Him; therefore he de- 
te fired his Highneſs to conſtitute the Earl of Brentferd, or 


e the Lord Hopton, to Command in Chief, and then he hoped, 
_ ſome good might be done againſt the Enemy. 


Tux miſchief was more viſible by much than a remedy ; 
it was evident ſome Action muſt be with the Enemy * 
a a 
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few days, and what inconvenience would flow from any al- 
teration, at ſuch a conjuncture of time, was not hard to gueſs, 
when both Officer and Soldier were deſirous to take any oc- 
caſton, and to find any excule to lay down their Arms; and 

it was plain, though there were very few who could do good, 
there were enough that could do hurt; betides, whoever was 

fit to undertake ſo great a truſt and charge, would be very 
hardly entreated to take upon him the Command of a diſſo- 
Jute, undiſciplin'd, vice, beaten Army, upon which he 
mult engage his Honour, and the hope of what was lett, with- 

out having time to reform, or inſtruct them. That which 
made the reſolution neceſſary, was, that though there was lit- 

tle hope of doing good by any alteration in Command, there 

was evident and demonſttrable ruine attended no alteration ; 

and they who were truſted might be accountable rothe World, 

for not adviſing the Prince to do that, which, how hopeleis 
ſoever, only remain'd to be done. . 

TaxEREveoON, on the fifteenth of Fanuary, his Highneſs De Lord 

made an Order, That the Lord Hopton ihould take the Charge 


mae Genes 


*of the whole Army upon him; and that the Lord Ment- Y of the 


ec 4vorth ſhould Command all the Horie, and S* Richard Green- 


F EY rages the Weflern 
**pil the Foot. It was a heavy impoſition, I contels, upon army. Lord = 
the Lord Hopton (to the which nothing but the molt abſtract- I e 


ed Duty and Obedience could have Submĩtted) to take charge re terſe, 
of thoſe Horſe whom only their Friends feac'd, and their Ene- A 
mies laughed at; being only terrible in Plunder, and reio- 
lute in Running away. Of all the Train'd-bands of Cornwal, 
there was not three hundred left; and thoſe, by ſome infu- 
ſions from Greenvil and others, not ſo devoted to him as might 
have been expected. The reſt of the Foot (beſides thoſe who 
belonged to the Lorg Goring, which were two Regiments of 
about four hundred) were the thiee Regiments of about fix 


hundred; which belong d to Sr Richard Greenvil, and the Of- 


ficers of them entirely his Creatures; and thoſe belonging to 


General Digby, which were not above hve hundred; To theſe 
were added (and were indeed the only Men, but a {mall 


Troop of his own of Horſe and ſome Foot, upon whole affe- 


Ciion, courage, and duty he could rely; _— ſome parti- 


cular Gentlemen, who could only undertake for themſelves) 


about two hundred and fifty Foot, and eight hundred Horſe 


of the Guards; who were Commanded by che Lord Capel, and 
entirely to receive Orders from his Lordſhip. 
Tus Lord Hopton very gencrouſly told the Prince, © That 
te jr was a cuſtom now, when Men were not willing to ſub- 
te mit to what they were enjoyn d, to ſay, that it was againſt 
ce their Honour; that their Honour would not ſuffer them to 
ce do this or that; for His part, he could not obey his High- 
Aa a 2 *neſs 
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ve neſs at this time, without relolving to loſe his Honour; 
© which he knew he mult, but ſince his Highneſs thought it 
* neceſſary ro Command him, he was ready to obey him with 


*the loſs of Honour. Since the making of this Order was 
concluded an Act of abſolute neceſſity, and the Lord Heston 
had ſo worthily Submitted to ir, it was poſitively refolv'd by 
his Highneſs, © That ir ſhould be dutifully Submitted to by 
*all other Men; or that the Refuſers ſhould be exemplarily 
* puniſhed. There was not the leaſt ſuſpicion that Sr Richard 
Greenvil would not willingly have Submitted to it, bur was 
| believ'd that the Lord Wentworth, who had carried himſelf ſo 
high, and more inſolently ſince his diſorderly retreat than be- 
fore, would have refus'd ; which if he had done, it was reſolv'd 
by the Prince preſently to have committed him, and to have 
deſir d the Lord Capel to have taken the charge of the Horſe. 

H 1s Highnels {ent S* Richard Greenvil a Letter of thanks, 
*for the advice which he had given; and which, he ſaid, he 
*had followed, as by the incloſed Order he might perceive; 


*by which his Highneſs had committed the care and charge 
doof the whole Army to the Lord Hopton, appointing that the 


*Lord Wentworth ſhould Command all the Horle, and S? Ri- 
ve chard Greenvil all the Foot, and both to receive Orders 
*from the Lord Hopton : no Man imagining it poſſible that 
beſides that he had given the advice, he could have refuſed 
that Charge, by which he was to have a greater Command 
than ever he had before, and was to be commanded by none 

but by whom he had often been formerly 3 But 
the next day after he receiv'd that Letter and Order, contrary 


to all expectation, he writ to his Highneſs © To deſire to be 


excuſed, in reſpect of his indiſpofition of health; expreſſing, 
te that he could do him better ſervice in getting up the Soldiers 
* who ſtraggled in the Country, and in ſuppreſſing Malignants; 
and at the {ame time, writ to the Lord Cole pepper, That he 
could not conſent to be commanded by the Lord Hopton. 
It plainly appear d now, that his drift was to ſtay behind, and 

ommand Cornwal ; with which, conſidering the premiſes, 
the Prince thought he had no reaſon to truſt him. He ſent 
for him therefore and told him © The extreme ill conſequence 


that would attend the publick Service, if he ſhould Then, 


«and in ſuch a manner, quit the Charge his Highneſs had 
committed to him; that more ſhould not be expected from 
*him than was agreeable to his health; and that if he took 
e the Command upon him, he ſhould take what Adjutants he 
be pleas'd to aſſiſt him. But notwithſtanding all that the 

Prince could ſay to him, or ſuch of his Friends, who thought 

they had intereſt in him, lie continued obſtinate; and poſi- 
tively refuſed to take the Charge, or to receive Orders Gow 
the Lord Hopton. | = _ Wauar 
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Wuar ſhould the Prince have done? for beſides the ill 
conſequence of ſuffering himſelf to be in that manner con- 
remned, at a time when that Army was fo indiſpoſed, it was 
very evident, if Greenvil were at liberty, and the Army once 
march'd out of Cornwal, he would have pur himſelf in the 
head of all the diſcontented Party, and at leaſt endeavour'd to 
have hindred their retreat back into Cornwal, upon what oc- 
<1h10n ſoever; and for the preſent that he would under-hand 
have kept many from marching with the Army, upon the 
ſenſeleſs pretcnce of defending their own Country. So that, $R.Green- 
upon full confideration, his Highneſs thought fit to commit „ 17's 
him to Priſon to the Governour of [Launceſton ; and within mand, the 
two or three days after, ſent him to the Mount; where he , om 
remain d till the Enemy was poſſeſſed of the County; when 2-5». 
his Highneſs, that he might by no means fall into their hands, 
gave him leave to Tranſport himſelf beyond the Sea. 

Tur Lord Wentworth, though he ſeem'd much ſurpriſed 
with the Order when he heard it read at the Board, and de- 
fir'd © Time to conſider of it till the next day, that he might 
«confer with his Officers; yet, when the Prince told him, 

**that he would not refer his Acts to be ſcanned by the Of- 
ce ficers; but that he ſhould give his poſitive Anſwer, whether 
© he would ſubmit to it, or no; and then his Highneſs knew 
© what he had to do; he only defir'd © To cont:der till the 
Afternoon; when he ſubmitted ; and went that Night out 
of Town to his Quarters; of which moſt Men were not glad, 
but rather wiſhed (ſince they knew he would never obey 
chearfully) that he would have put the Prince to have made 
further alterations; which yet would have been accompanied 


with hazard enough. By this time the Intelligence was cer— 


tain of the loſs of Dartmouth, which added neither Courage, 
nor Numbers to our Men; and the importunity was ſuch from 


Exeter for preſent relief, that there ſeem d even a neceſſity 


of attempting ſomewhat towards it, upon how great diſadvan- 
tage ſoever; and therefore the Lord Hopton refolv'd to march 


by the way of Chimley ; that ſo, being between the Enemy 


and Barnſtable, he might borraw as many Men out of the 
Garriſon, as could be ſpared ; and by ſtrong Parties at leaſt 
to attempt upon their Quarters. But it was likewile reſolv d, 


e That in reſpe& of the ſmallneſs of the numbers, and the 


ce general indiſpoſition, to ſay no worſe, both in Officer and 
ce Soldier, it would not be fit for his Highnels to venture his 


c own Perſon with the Army; but that he ſhould retire to 


cc Truro, and reſide there; againſt which there were objections 

enough in view, which were however weighed down by 
greater, * : 

Warotrver had obſery'd the temper of the Gentry of 
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that County towards Sr Richard Greenvil, or the Clamour of 
«the Common Pcople againit his Opprefſion and Tyranny, 
would not have believ'd, that ſuch a neceſſary proceeding 
againſt him. at that time, could have been any Unpopular 
Act; there being ſcarce a day, in which ſome Petition was 

not preſented againſt him. As the Prince paſſed through 
Bodmin, he receiv d Petitions from the Wires of many ſub- 
ſtantial, and honeſt Men; amongſt the reſt, of the Mayor of 
Liſtithiel; who was very eminently well affected and uſeful 
to the King's Service; all whom Greenvil had committed to 
the Common Goal, for preſuming to Fiſh in that River; the 
Royalty of which he pretended belonged to him, by Virtue 
of the Sequeſt ration, granted him by the King, of the Lord 
Roberts s Eſtate at Lanhetherick; whereas they who were com- 
mitted, pretended a Title, and had always uſed the liberty of 
Fiſhing in thoſe Waters, as Tenants to the Prince of his Hi h- 
neſs's Mannor of Liſtithiel; there having been long Suits be- 
tween the Lord Roberts and the Tenants of that Mannor, for 
that Royalty. And when high Highneſs came to Taviſtock, 


he was again Petition d by many Women for the liberty of 


their Husbands, whom Sr Richard had committed to Priſon, 


for refuſing to grind at his Mill, © Which, he faid, they were 


* bound by the Cuſtom ro do. So by his Martial Power he 


had Aﬀerted whatever Civil Intereſt he thought fit to lay 


claim to; and never diſcharged any Man out of Priſon, till 
he ablolurely ſubmitted to his Pleaſure. EE, 

Tus xt were in the Goal at Launceſton, at this time when 
himſelf was committed, at leaſt thirty Perſons, Conſtables 
and other Men, whom he had committed, and impoſed F.nes 
upon, ſome of three, four, and hve hundred pounds, upon 
pretence of Delinquency (of which he was in no caſe a pro- 

r Judge) for the payment whereof they were detain'd in 
Prien. Amongſt the reſt, was the Mayor of S* Ives, one 


Hammond, who had then the reputation of an honeſt Man; 
and was certified to be ſuch by Colonel Robinſon the Go- 


vernour, and by all the Neighbouring Gentlemen. After the 


late Inſurrection there, which is ſpoken of before, he had 


given his Bond to S* Richard Greenvll, of hve hundred pound, 


ro produce a young Man, who was then abſent, and accuſed 


to be a favourer of that Mutiny, w.thin ſo many days. The 
time expired before the Man could be found; but within 
three days after the expiration of the term, the Mayor ſent the 
Fellow to Sr Richard Greenvil ; That wauld not ſatisfy ; but 
he ſent his Marſhal for the Mayor himſelf, and required fifty 
Pound of him for haying forfeited his Bond, and upon his re- 
fuſal forthwith to pay it, committed him to the Goal at Laun- 


ceſton. The Son of the Mayor preſented a Petition to the 


Prince, 
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Prince, at Truro, for his Father's liberty, letting forth the 
matter of fact as it was, and annexing a very ample teſtimony 
of the good AfeCtion of the Man. The Petition was referr'd 
to St Richard Greenvil, with direction, © That if the caſe were 
*in truth fuch, he ſhould diſcharge him. Aſſoon as the Son 
brought this Petition to him, he put it in his Pocket; told 
him, The Prince underſtood not the buſineſs; and committed 
the Son to Goal, and cauled Irons to be put upon him for 
his preſumption. Upon a ſecond Petition to the Prince, at 
Launceſton, after the time chat S' Richard himlelf was com- 
mitted, he directed the Lord Hoptun, Upon examination 
te of the truth of it, to diſcharge the Min; of which, when 
Sr Richard heard he [cnt to the Goaler, © To forbid him, at 
**his peril, to dilcharge Hammond; threatning him © To 
© make him pay the Money; and after that, cauſed an Action 
to be enter d in the Town Court at Launceſton upon the for- 
feiture of the B nd. Yet no withſtanding all this, he was no 
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ſooner comm.tted by the Prince, than even thoſe who had 


complain'd of him as much as any, expreſſed great Trouble; 
and many Officers of choſe Fo ces which he had Command- 
ed, in a Tumultuous manner, Pctition'd for his releate, and 
others cook great pains to have the indiſpoſition of the Peo- 
ple, and the ill accidents that follow'd, imputed to that pro- 


ceeding againſt & Richard Greenvil; in which none were 


more forward, than ſome of the Prince's own Houſhold Ser- 
vants ; who were ſo tender of Him, that they forgot their 
duty to their Maſter. 


Ir was Friday the ſixth of February, before the Lord Hop- 
ton could move from Launceſton, for want of Carriages for 


their Ammunition, and Proviſion of Victual; neither had he 
then Carriages for above half their little Store, but rely'd 
upon the Commiſſioners to ſend the remainder after; and ſo 


went to Torrington ; where he refoly'd to faſten, till his Pro- 


viſions could be brought up; and he might receive certain 
Intelligence of the Motion, and Condition of the Enemy. 


He had nor continued there above four days, in which he 
had Barricadoed, and made ſome little Faſtneſſes about the 


eight Miles of Torrington, with ſix thouſand Foot, three thou- 
fand five hundred Horſe, and five hundred Dragoons ; of 
which ſo near advance of the Enemy (notwithſtanding all the 


| Town, when S* Thomas Fairfax advanced to Chimley, within 


ſtri& Orders for keeping of Guards; whereof one Guard was, 


or, was appointed to be, within two Miles of Chimley ) he 
had not known but by a Lieutenant, who was accidentally 
plundering in thoſe parts, and fell amongſt them. So negli- 
gent, and unfaithful, were both Officers and Soldiers in 
their duty. 
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T nt Lord Hopton having this Intelligence of the Strength, 
and Neighbourhood of the Enemy, had his Election of two 


ed ar Tor- things, either to retire into Cornwal, or to abide them where 


Sir Thomas 


he was; the firſt, beſides the diſneartning of his Men, ſeem'd 
rather a deferring, than a preventing of any miſchief that 
could befall him; for he forefaw, if he brought that great Body 
of Horſe into Cornwal, the few that remain'd of the Train'd- 
bands, would immediately diſſolve, and run to their Houles ; 
and rhe rema:nder of Horſe and Foot, in a ſhort time, be 
deſtroy'd without an Enemy. Therefore he rather choſe, 
notwithitanding the great diladvantange of Number in Foot, 
to abide them in that place; where, if the Enemy ſhould at- 
tempt him in ſo faſt a Quarter, he might defend himſelf with 
more advantage, than he could in any other place. So he 
placed his Guards, and appointed all Men to thcir Poſts, ha- 
ving drawn as many Horſe (ſuch as on the ſuddain he could 
get) into the Town, as he thought neceſſary ; the reſt being 
order'd to ſtand on a Common, at the Eaſt end of the Town. 
But the Enemy forced the Barricado in one place by the baſe- 
neſs of the Foot; with which the Horſe in the -— hn more 
baſely receiv'd ſuch a Fright, that they could neither be made 
to Charge, nor Stand; bur, in perfect confuſion, run away ; 
whoſe example all the Foot ppon the Line, and at their other 
. Poſts, follow'd; leaving their General (who was hurt in the 
Face with a Pike, and his Horle kill d under him) with two 
or three Gentlemen, to ſhift for themſelves; one of the Of- 
| ficers publickly reporting, leſt the Soldiers ſhould not make 
haſte enough in running away, © That he ſaw their General 
run through the Body with a Pike. The Lord Hopton reco- 
vering a freſh Horſe, was compell'd (being thus deferred by 
his Men) to retire; which he did, to the Borders of Cornwal ; 
and ſtay d at Stratton two or three days, till about a thouſand 
or twelye hundred of his Foot came up to him. Ir was then 
in conſultation, ſince there was no likelyhood of making any 
ſtand againſt the Enemy with ſuch Foot, and that it was vi- 
fible that Body of Horſe could not long ſubſiſt in Cornwal, 
whether the Horſe might not break through ro Oxford; which, 
in reſpect of their great wearineſs, having ſtood two or three 
Days and Nights in the Field, and the Enemies ſtrength be- 
ing drawn up within two Miles of them, was concluded to 
be impoſſible. Beſides, that there was at that time a confident 
aſſurance, by an Expreſs (Sr D. What) out of Fance, Of 
< four or five honed Foot to come from thence within 
© three Weeks, or a Month at fartheſt; thoſe Letters, and 
the Meſſengers, averring, That moſt of the Men were ready, 
* when He came away. PEN | 
Tt Enemy advanced to Stratton, and ſo to lan ; 
where 
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where Mr Edgecomb, who had always pretended to he of the 
King's Party, with his Regiment of Train'd-bands, jovn'd 
with them; and the Lord Hopton retir'd to Bodmin; the Horle, 
Officers and Soldiers, notwitliſtanding all the ſtrict Orders, 
very negligently performing their duty; inſomuch as the Lord 
Hopton proteſted, “That, from the time he undertook the 
* Charge, to the hour of their diflolving, ſcarce a Party or 
*Guard appear'd with half the Number appointed, or within 


*two hours of the time; and Goring's Brigade, having the 
Guard upon a Down near Bodmin, drew oft without Orders, 


and without ſending out a Scout; inſomuch as the whole grols 


of the Rebels, were at day time march'd within three Miles, 


before the Foot in Bodmin had any notice. So that the Lord 
Hopton was inſtantly forced to draw off his Foot and Carriages 


Weſtward; and kept the Field that cold Night, being the 


firſt of March; but could not, by all his Orders diligently ſent 


out, draw any conſiderable Body of Horſe to him by the end 


of the next day; they having Quarter d themſelves at plea- 
ſure over the Country, many above twenty Miles from Bod- 
min, and many running to the Enemy; and others purpoſely 
ſtaying in their Quarters, till the enemy came to diſpoſſeſs 


them. , 
Wuex by the diſorders and diſtractions of the Army, 
which arc before ſet down, his Highneſs was perſwaded to 
make his own Reſidence in Cornwal, he came to Truro on 
the 12th day of February ; where he receiv'd a Letter from 


the King, dire&ed to thole four of rhe Council who had Sign- 


ed that to his Majeſty at Taviſtock. This Letter was dated at © 


Oxford the fifth of February, and contained theſe words; 


*Yours from Taviſtock hath fully ſatisfied me, why my 
Commands concerning Prince Charles his going beyond Sea 
«were not obeyed. And I likewiſe agree with you in opi- 
ce nion, that he is not to go until there be an evident neceſſity; 
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e alſo approving very much of the Steps whereby you mean 


<the Prince's going over, whenſoever there ſhall be a viſible 
cc hazard of his falling into the Rebels hands. In the mean 


e to do it. But ing over, bee my Commands to you for 


| *rime, I like very well that he ſhould be at the head of the 


© Army; and ſo much the rather, for what I ſhall now im- 


e part to you of my reſolution, &c. And fo proceeded in the 
Communication of his own deſign of taking the Field; which 
was afterwards fruſtratẽd by the defeat of my Lord Aftley, and 

the ill ſucceſs in the Well. 


Tus Prince having ſtaid ſome days at Truro, went to The Prince 


Pendennis; intending only to recreate himſelf for two or 
| three 


Loes to Pen- 
dennis... 
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three days; and to quicken the Works, which were well ad- 


vanced; his Highneſs having iflued all the Money he could 
procure, towards the finiſhing of them. Burt, in the very 


Morning that he meant to return to Truro, his Army being 


then retired, and Fairfax at the edge of Cornwal, the Lord 
Hopton and the Lord Capel ſent Advertiſements, © That they 
e had ſeverally receiv'd Intelligence of a deſign to ſeife the 
te Perſon of the Prince; and that many Perſons of Quality of 


«the Country were privy to it. Hereupon the Prince thought 


it moſt convenient to ſtay where he was, and ſo return d no 
more to Truro. The time of apparent danger was now in 
view, and if there were in truth any deſign of ſeiſing the 


| Prince's Perſon, they had reaſon to believe that ſome of his 


aun Servants were not ſtrangers to it. The Lords Capel 


and Hopton being at the Army; only the Prince, the Lord 


. Colepepper and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, knew the 


King's Pleaſure, and what was to be done. And they two 


had no confidence, that they ſhould have Reputation enough 


to go through with it; the Earl of Berk-ſbire continuing very 


| Jealous of the deſign of going into France, whatever they {aid 


to the contrary: The Governour of the Caſtle was Old and 


Fo arful, and not reſolute enough to be truſted ; and his Son, 


eſpecially if he ſhould have been at London, which was then 
conhdently averr'd by ſome, who ſwore © They met him at 
* Uxbridge. Therefore theſe two Counſellors concluded, That 


though a gallant Gentleman, and worthy of any Truſt, had 


little Credit with his Father. 


Tue as was no Letter from the King (though they had 


long before defir'd ſuch a one, and propoſed the Form) fit 
to be publickly ſhew'd, in which there were not {ome Claules 
which would have been applied to his Majeſty's diſſervice; 


rhe Prince's going away muſt ſeem to be the effect of Coun- 


© ſel upon neceilicy, and the appearance of danger to his Per- 


t ſon without any mention of the King's Command. But 
how to procure this Reſolution from the Council was the 
difficulty. Haw very well knew the Lords minds who were 


abſent, but durſt not own that knowledge, leſt the deſign 


might be more ſuſpected: In the end, having adviſed Bald- 


win Wike, to cauſe the Frigat belonging to Haſdunck, and the 
other Ships, to be ready upon an hours warning; they pro- 


poſed in Council, when the Lords Berk. ſhire, and Brentford 
were preſent, To ſend M Fanſbaw to the Army, to receive the 


opinion and advice of the Lords that were there, what was 


ce heſt to be done with reference to the Perſon of the Prince, 
cc and whether it were fit to hazard him in Pendenns ; which 
was accordingly done. Their Lordſhips, according to the 
former agreement between them, return d their advice, That 
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«it was not fit to adventure his H.ghnets in that Caſtle 


*(which would ngt only not preſerve his Perſon, but pro- 


te bably$ by his ſtay-therce, might be loſt; but by his abſence 
might defend ir ſelf) and tha: he ſhould remove to Ferſey 


*or Sil. This, upon Mi Fanſhaw's _ was unani- 


mouſly conſented to by the whole @ounci 


Bur becaule Ferſey was fo near to France, and fo might 


give rhe giea er umbrage, and that Silly was a Jo of Coral, 
and was by them all conceiv'd a place o 


unqueſtionable 
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ſtreng eh, the publick Retolution was for Silly, it being in their 
power, when they were at Sea, to go for Ferſey, if the Wind 


was fair for one, and croſs to the other. So the Reſolution 
being imparted to no mote that Night, than was of ablolute 


neceſſity {for we apprebended clamour from the Army, from 


the Country, and from that Garriſon in whòſe Power the 


Prince was) the next Morning, being Monday, the ſecond 
of March, after the News was come that the Army was re- 
tiring from Bodmin, and the Enemy marching furiouſly after, 


and thereby Men were ſufficiently awaken'd with rhe appre- 
henſion of the Prince's Safety; the Governour and his Son 
were call'd into the Council, and made acquainted with the 
Prince's Reſolution, That Nightro Embark himſelf for Silly, 
*being a part of Cornwal; from whence, by ſuch aids and 


e relief, as he hoped he ſhould procure from France and For- 


*reign parts, he ſhould be beſt able to relieve them. And 


accordingly, that Night, about ten of the Clock, he put 
himſelf on Board; and on Wedneſday in the Afternoon, ar- 
riv'd ſafe in Silly; from whence, within two days, the Lord 
Colepepper was {ent into France, to acquaint the Queen © With 


Thence by 
Sea to Silly. 


* his Highneſs's being at Silly; with the Wants and Incom- 


ce modities of that place; and to defire ſupply of Men and 
ce Monies for the Defence thereof, and the Support of his 
te own Perſon; it being agreed in Council, before the Lord 


Colepepper's going from Silly, © That if, upon advancement of 


te the Parliament Fleet, or any other apparent danger, his 


* Highneſs ſhould have cauſe to ſuſpect the ſecurity of his 


te Perſon there ( the ſtrength of the place in no degree an- 
ſwering expectation, or the fame of it ) © He would inume- 


« diately Embark himſelf in the ſame Frigat (which attended 
there) “ and go to Ferſey. 7 


Wue w the Lord Hopton found that he could put no re- 


| ftraint to the Licenſe of the Soldiers, he called a Council of 


War to conſider what was to be done. The principal Of- 


ficers of Horſe were fo far from conſidering any Means to 


put their Men in order, and heart to face the Enemy, that 
they declared in plain Engliſh, © That their Men would ne- 


te yer be brought to Fight, and therefore propoſed poſitixely, 
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*to ſend fora Treaty: From which not one Officer diſſented, 
except only Major General Web, who always profeſſed againſt 

it. The Lord Hepton told them, © It was a thing he could 
* not conſent to without expreſs leave from the Prince (who 
«was then at Pendenni-Caſtle) to whom he would imme- 
< diately diſpatch away an Expreſs; hoping, that, by that 
delay, he ſhould be able to recover the Officers to a better 
Relolution; or that, by the advance of the Enemy, they 
would be compell'd to Fight. But they continued their im- 
portunity, and at laſt (no doubt by the advice of our own 
Men; for many, both Officers and Soldiers, went every da 
in to them) a Trumpet arriv'd from St Thomas Fairfax with 
a Letter to the Lord Hopton, offering a Treaty, and making 
ſome Propoſitions to the Officers and Soldiers. His Lord- 
ſhip Communicated not this Letter to above one or two, of 
principal Truſt; conceiving it not fit, in that diſorder and 


dejectedneſs, to make it publick. Hereupon, all the prin- 


cipal Officers aſſemble together (except the Major-General, 
Web) and expreſſing much diſcontent that they might not lee 
the Letter, declare peremptorily to the Lord Hopton, That 
ce if he would not conſent to it, they were refolv'd to Treat 
*themiclves. And from this time they neither kept Guards, 


nor perform'd any Duty; Their Horſe every day mingling 


with thoſe of the Enemy, without any Act of Hoſtility. In 
this ſtreighc, the Lord Hopton having ſent his Ammunition 
and Foot into Pendenns, and the Mount, and declar'd, That 
he would neither Treat for himſelf nor the Garriſons, he 
gare the Horſe leave to Treat; and thereupon thoſe Articles 
were concluded, by which that Body of Horle was diflolv'd ; 
Tre ord and Himſelf and the Lord Capel, with the firſt Wind, went 
. a: from the Mount to Silly, to attend his Highnels ; who, as is 
fav'd. ſaid, was gone thither from Pendenns-Caltle, after the Ene- 
mies whole Army was enter'd Cornwal. 5 
Lie HavinG left the Prince in Silly, fo near the end of that 
Dithe dla- ons . 
miſton Pr;. Unproſperous year 1645 (for it was upon the three and twen- 
ſoxer a tieth of March) that there will be no more occaſion of men- 
Fendennis. tjoning him till the next year, and being now to leave Corn- 
wal, it will be neceſſary to inform the Reader of one parti- 


ae 


cular. It is at large ſet down, in a former Book, what pro- 


ceedings had been at Oxford againſt Duke Hamilton; and 
how he had been firſt ſent Priſoner to Briſtol, and from thence 


to Pendennis-Caſtle in Cornwal. And fince we ſhall hereafter 
find him acting a great part for the King, and General in the 


Head of a great Army, it would be very incongruous, after 
having ſpent ſo much time in Cornwal without ſo much as 


naming him, to leave Men ignorant what became of him, 


and how he obtain d his Liberty; which he employ d after- 


wards 


, 
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wards with ſo much Zeal for the Kings's Service to the loſs of 
his Life; by which he was not only vindicated in the opi- 


nion of many Honeſt Men, from all thoſe Jcalouſies aud 


Aſperſions, he had long ſuffer'd under; but the proceeding 
that had been againſt him at Oxford, was look d upon by 
many as void of that Juſtice and Policy, which had been re- 


quiſite; and they concluded by what he did after a long Im- 


pritonment, howmuch he might have done more Succeſsfully, 
if he had never been reſtrain d. Without doubt, what he 
did afterwards, and what he Suffer'd, ought, in great mea- 
ſure, to free his Memory from any Reproaches for the Er- 
rors, or Weakneſs, of which he had before been guilty. 
What were the Motives, and Inducements of his Commit- 
ment, have been at large ſet down before in the proper plage. 
It remains now, only to ſet down how he came at laſt tobe 


poſſeſſed of his Liberty, and why he obtain'd it no ſooner, by 


other more gracious ways from the King; which might have 
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been an obligation upon him; when it raight catily have 


been foreſeen, that he muſt be, in a ſhort time, at Liberty, 
notwithſtanding any oppoſition. 1 
Wu the Prince firſt viſited Cornwal, to ſettle his own 
Revenue of that Dutchy; which was the only ſupport he had, 
and out of which he provided for the carrying on the King's 


Service, upon many emergcnt occaſions; he ſpent ſome days 


at Truro, to ſettle his duty upon the Tinn, by Virtue of his 
ancient Priviledge of Preemption. And in that time, which 
was about the end of Fuly, the Governour of Pendenni- 
Caſtle, invited him to dine there; which his Highneſs wil- 
lingly accepted, that he might take a full view of the Situa- 
tion and Strength thereof; having it then in his view, that 
he might probably be compell'd to reſort thither. Every 
Man knew well that Duke Hamilton was then a Priſoner 


there, and therefore it was to be conſider d, what the Prince 


was to do, if the Duke ſhould deſire, as without doubt he 


would, to kits his hand. And it was reſolv d without diſ- 
pute, That the Prince was not to admit ſuch a Perſon into 


ec his Preſence, who ſtood ſo much in his Fathers diſpleaſure, 


te and was committed to Priſon by him; and that none of 
ce the Council, or of his Highneſs's Servants, ſhould viſit, or 


center into any kind of correſpondence with him. There- 


upon the Governour was adviſed, in regard the Accommo- 


dations in the Caſtle were very narrow, That, during the 


time the Prince was in the Caſtle, the Duke ſhould be re- 


moved out of his Chamber into one of the Soldier's Houſes; 
which was done accordingly. This the Duke took very hca- 


vily, lamenting © That he might not be admitted to ſee the 
Prince; and had a deſire to have conferr'd with the Lord 
| | Cole- 
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Colepepper, or the Chancellor, which they were not then at 
liberty to have ſatisfied him in. He afterwards renew id the 
{ame deſire to them both, by his Serrant M Hamilton. 
Hereupon, when the Chancellor was ſhortly after ſent to viſit 
the Poſts of Padffow, the Mount, and Pendennis, which was 
about the middle of Auguſt (the buſineſs being, under that 
diſguiſe, to provide for the Prince's Tranſportation, when it 
ſhould be neceſſary) the Prince referr'd it to him © To ſee the 
* Duke, if he found it convenient. When he came to Pen- 
dennis, and was to ſtay there neceſſarily ſome days, he was in- 
form d, That the Duke came always abroad to Meals, and 
* that at that time all Men ſpoke freely with him: So that, 
either he was to be made a cloſe Priſoner by his being there, 
os they were to meet at Supper and Dinner. The Gover- 
nour x the asked him, Whether the Duke ſhould come a- 
 *broad. The Chancellor had neither Authority nor Reaſon 
to make any alteration; therefore he told him, © He knew 
e his own Courſe, which he preſumed he would obſerve who- 
"ever came; and that if the Duke pleaſed, he would wait 
upon him in his Chamber, to kiſs his hands before Supper; 
the which he did. = 

We the Duke, after ſome Civilities to him whom he 
had long known, and ſome Reproaches to the Governour who 
was preſent, © Of his very ſtri& uſage and carriage towards 

„him; which, he ſaid, he believ'd he could not juſtify 
| (whereas the Chancellor well knew, that the Governour was 
abſolutely govern'd by him) ſpoke to him of his own con- 
dition, and of © His Misfortune to fall into his Majeſty's diſ- 


te pleaſure, without having given him any Offence : He told 


| him, That he had very much deſire to ſpeak with him, 
ic that he might make a Propoſition to him, which he thought 


* for the King's Service; and he defired, if it ſeem d ſo to 
« Him, that he would find means to recommend it to his 


* Majeſty, and to procure his acceptance of ir. Then he told 
him, © That he was an abſolute Stranger to the Affairs of both 
Kingdoms, having no other Intelligence, than what he re- 
e ceivd from Gentlemen whom he met in the next Room at 

« Dinner; but he believd, by his Majeſty's late loſs at 
on Er that his condition in England was very much worſe 
than his Servants hoped it would have been; and therefore, 


that it might concern him to tranſact his buſineſs in Scor- 


and aſſoon as might be: that he knew not in what (tate 


*the Lord Mountroſe was in that Kingdom, but he was per- 


* {waded that he was not without oppoſition. He ſaid, He 
*was confident that if he Himſelf had his liberty, he could 
* do the King conſiderable Service, and either incline chat 
* Nation powerfully to mediate a Peace in England, or po- 

9 e ſitively 


ſhould write, or any Meſſage he ſhould ſend, as the reſult 
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© ſitively to declare for the King, and joyn with Mountroſe. 
He ſaid, He knew, it was believ'd by many, that the Ani- 
e moſity was fo great from him to Mountroſe, who indeed 
* had done him very cauſeleſs injuries, that he would rather 
© mediate Revenge than concur with him in any Action; 
© but he ſaid, he too well underſtood his own danger, if the 
*King and Monarchy were deſtroyed in this Kingdom, to 


se think of Private Contention and matters of Revenge, when 
be the Publick was ſo much at Stake. And he muſt acknow- 


* ledge, how unjuſt ſoever the Lord Mountroſe had been to 
*him, he had done the King great Service; and therefore 
proreſted with many Aſſeverations, He ſhould joyn with 
* him in the King's behalf, as with a Brother ; and it he could 
*not win his own Brother from the other Party, he would 
*be as much againſt Him. He ſaid, he could not apprehend 
© that his Liberty cou d be any way prejudicial to the King; 
<* for he would be a Priſoner ſtill upon his Parole; and woul 

© engage his Honour, that if he found he could not be able 
*ro do his Majeſty that acceptable Service, which he defir'd 


(of which he had not the leaft doubt) he would ſpeedily 


*return, and render himſelf a Priſoner again in the place 


here he then was. In this diſcourſe he made very great 


profeſſions, and expreſſions of his Devotion to the King's Ser- 
vice, of his Obligations to him, and of the great confidence 


he had, in this particular, of being uſeful to his Majeſty. 


AFTER he made ſome paule, in expectation of what the 
Chancellor would fay, the Chancellor told him, © He doubred 
cc not but he was very able to ſerve the King both in that and 
ce in this Kingdom; there being very many in both who had 
«2 — dependance upon him: that he heard the K ing 
* was making ſome propoſitions to the Scotiſh Army in Eng- 


te and, and that it would be a great inſtance of his Affection 
and Fidelity to the King, if by any Meſſage from him to 


* his Friends, and Dependents in the Scoriſh Army then be- 
ce fore Hereford, or to his Friends in Scotland, his Brother be- 
© ing the head or prime Perſon of Power there that oppoſed 


 Mountroſe, they ſhould declare for the King, or appear wil- 


* ing to do him Service; and that he having free liberty to 


ce ſend, through the Parliament's Army, to London; or into 


« Scotland, he might aſſoon do the King this Service, as re- 
*ceive a Warrant for his enlargement; which, he preſumed, 


te he knew could not be granted but by the King himſelf. 


Tut Duke replied, © That he expected that Anſwer, but 
* that it was not poſſible for him to do any thing by Meſſage 
« or Letter, or any way but by his Preſence : Firit, that they, 
«in whom he had intereſt, would look upon any thing he 


*of 
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ce of diſtreſs and compulſion, not of his affection or judgment. 
* Betides he laid, he look'd upon himſelf as very odious to 
ce that Nation, which was irreconciled to him for his Zeal to 
*the King, and thought this a juſt judgment of God upon 


*him for not adhercing to them. And, he faid, for his own 
Brother, who he heard indeed had the greateſt influence 
upon their Counſels, he had no reaſon to be confident in 


ce him, at that diſtance; for, beſides the extreme injury he 


© had done him, in making an eſcape from Oxford, by which 


*both their innocencies were made to be ſuſpected, and for 
ce which he ſhould never forgive him, he was the Heir of the 
* Houle and Family; and he believ'd, would be content that 


© himſelf ſhould grow old and die in Priſon: whereas if he 


c were at liberty, and amongſt them, he was confident ſome 


«for love, and others for fear, would ſtick to him; and he 


* ſhould eaſily make it appear to thoſe who were fierceſt 
* againſt the King, that it concern d their own intereſt to ſup- 


e port the King in his juſt Power. However, he concluded, 
© that the worlt that could come was his returning to Priſon, 
« which he would not fail to do. So the diſcourſe ended for 
that Night. | 
Tax next day the Duke enter'd again into the ſame Ar- 


gument, with much earneſtneſs, that the Chancellor would 


interpoſe, upon that ground, for his liberty; who told him, 


* That he was ſo ill a Courtier, that he could not diſſemble to 


© iim: that he was not fatisfhed with his Reaſons; and could 


e not but believe, he had intereſt enough, at that diſtance, to 


* make ſome real demonſtration of his Affection to the King, 
ce by the impreſſion he might make upon his Dependents and 
ce Allies: and therefore that he could not offer any advice to 


te the King, to the purpoſe he deſired. He told him, That 


ehe had been preſent at the Council- Table when the King 


cc Communicated that buſineſs, which concern d him, to the 


«Board ; and that he gave his opinion fully, and earneſtly, 


© for his Commitment; being ſatisfied, upon the Information 


ce that was given concerning him, that his Affection to the 
ce King was very queſtionable; and that it appear d, that he 


tc had been earneſtly preſſed by thoſe Perſons of Honour in 
«that Kingdom, upon whom his Majeſty relied, to declare 
tc himſelf; and that if he could have been induced fo to do, 
ce having promiſed the King that he would, and having Autho- 


ce riry to that purpole from him, they might very caſily have 
ce ſuppreſſed that Rebellion in the bud: but that his Lordſhip 


« and his Brother, were ſo far from oppoſing it, that the very 
© Proclamation which had iflued out there for the general In- 


te ſurrection (which Proclamation was peruſed at the Council- 
te Table, when he was committed) was not only ſet forth in 
a N 5 ce his 
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ce his Majeſty's o.] Name, but Sealed with his Signet; which 
* was then in the Cuſtody of the Earl of Lanrick his Brother, 
* he being Secretary of State in that Kingdom. That thoſe 
«who were the principal informers againſt him, and who 
* profeſſed that they could do no Service, if he were at liber- 
*ty, now fince his reſtraint, being arm'd with no more Au- 
Y x (oo than he had, at his laſt being there, when the King- 


«dom was in Peace, had, upon all diſadvantages imaginable, 


*when that Kingdom was totally loſt to the King, reduced 
*the greateſt part of it again to his obedience ; and there- 
cc fore, whether it was his Lordſhip's misfortune, or his Fault, 
Efince things proſper'd ſo well in his abſence, he could not 
«as a Counſellor, adviſe the King, without the privity and 
*conſent of the Lord Mountroſe, or without tome ſuch Teſti- 


© mony of his Service, as he hag, before propoſed, to give 


«him his Liberty: and that any ill ſucceſs, which poflibly 
© might have no relation to that Act, yould yet be imputed 
to that Counſel ; and the Lord Monntroſe have at leaſt a 


*;uſt, or probable excuſe, for any thing that ſhould happen 


c amiſs. 


Tu Duke thanked him for the freedom he had uſed to- 
wards him; and ſaid, Upon the Information which was 
«piven againſt him, he muſt acknowledge the proceedings 
«to be very juſt; but he was confident whenever he ſhould 
«be * to a fair bearing, he ſhould appear very inno- 
cc cent from the e which had been given. He ſaid, 


<he had never made the leaſt promiſe to the King, which he 


< had not exactly perform d; that he had not Authority or 


<« Power to croſs any thing that was done to the prejudice of 
*the King; and therefore to have made any ſuch Attempt, 


Cor Declaration, as ſome Lords had deſired, in that conjun- 


cc cure of time, had been to have deſtroyed themſelves to no 
© purpoſe : and therefore, he made haſte to the King with 


E ſuch Propoſitions, and Overtures, that he was confident, if 


* he had been admitted to have ſpoken with his Majeſty, at 


his coming to Oxford, he ſhould have given good ſatisfaction 


cc jn them; and then intended immediately to have return d 


cc into Scotland, with ſuch Authority and Countenance, as the 


te King could well have given him; and doubted not but to 


te have 4 any inconveniences from that Kingdom: but 
te that by 
ce for he had notice upon his Journey, what was intended, and 


his Impriſonment (which he could have prevented, 


ce truſted ſo much in his innocence, that he would not avoid 


ce jt) all thoſe deſigns failed. For his Brother, he could ſay 


tc nothing; but he beliey'd him an honeſt Man; and for the 


a ptoceedings of the Lord Mountroſe, though he had receiv d 


te good aſſiſtance from Ireland, which was a good Foundation 
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© he could not but ſay, it had been little leſs than miracu- 
lous : However, he preſumed the work was not ſo near 
done there, but that his Aſſiſtance might be very ſeaſonable. 


After this they ſpoke often together; but this was the ſub- 


ſtance and reſult of all; he inſiſting upon his preſent Liberty, . 
and the other as preſſing, that he would write to his Friends. =Y 
1 Vet the Chanceller promiſed him © To preſent, by the firſt — 
* convenience, his Suit and Propoſition to the King; which * 

he ſhortly after did in a Letter to the Lord Digby. 6 
Urox the firſt news of the loſs of the Battle of Naſeby, it — 

was enough foreſeen, that the Prince himſelf might be put to * 

a retreat to Pendennis-Caſtle. Therefore they wiſh'd, © That *1 
eit might be in the Prince's power, upon any emergent oc- 8. 

e caſion, to remove the Duke from that place. Which con- 20 
ſideration the Lord Colepepper preſented to the King, at his be 
being with him in Wales; and thereupon a Warrant was ſent ſai 
from the King, for the removal of the Duke to Silly; which * 
was likewiſe foreſeen that the Prince might repair to. As the il © 
Enemy drew nearer the Weſt, many good Men were very 1 
ſollicitous, that the Duke ſhould be removed from Pendennis, =, 
having a great jealouſy of the intereſt he had in the Govern- ny 
nour; of which there was ſo univerſal a ſuſpicion, that many = Ch 
Letters were writ to the Council, That if he were not ſai 

< ſpeedily diſpoſed to ſome other place, they feared the Caſtle to\ 
«would be betrayed: and St Richard Greenvil writ earneſtly mi 
to the Prince about it (as did S* Harry Killigrew, a Perſon of * 
entire Affections to the King, and a true Friend of the Go- „1 
vernour) very importunately. So that about the Month of * 
November, the King's Warrant for his removal was ſent to | 

Sr Arthur Baſſet Governour of the Mount; who went to Pen- in 
Det Ha- dennis in the Morning, and took him with him to the Mount, | ©t 
N in order to remove him to Silly, when the time ſhould require ha 
the Mount. it; the Duke expreſſing great trouble and diſcontent that he if! 
—- ſhould be removed, and pretending, © That he could not ride me 
for the Stone (of which he complain d fo much, that he had th. 
petĩition d the King for leave to go into France to be cut) and be 

the Governour, and all that Fwy and Garriſon, made ſhew re] 

of no leſs grief to part with him, he having begotten a great Pr. 
opinion in that People of his Integrity and Innocence. But Sil 
when the Duke ſaw there was no Remedy, he mounted a the 
Horſe that was provided for him, and paſſed the Journey ſoc 
very well. 81 to 
Ar rE R the loſs of Dartmouth, ſome Perſons of near truſt rei 
about the Prince reſumed the diſcourſe again of enlarging ba 
the Duke, and believ'd that he would be able to do the King be 
great Service in the buſineſs of Scotland; and this prevailed N 


ſo far with one of the Lords of the Council, that upon the 
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confidence f Dr Frazier, the Prince's Phyſician, he made a | 

E with the Dr to the Mount; and did think, that he e, 
RJ 


ad fo much prevail'd with the Duke, that he had conſented 
To ſend a Servant ſpeedily to the Scoriſh Army in England 
*(who ſhould likewiſe pats by the King, and carry any Let- 
te ters to his Majeſty from the Prince) to perſwade them to 
* comply with the King, and that he would likewiſe diſpatch 
* Charles Murray into Scotland, inſtructed to his Brother Lan- 
erich, and that Party, to oblige them to joyn with Mountroſe. 

e But D Frazier confeſſed to thoſe he truſted, that the Duke 
ce rather conſented to it to ſatisfy that Lord's vehemence and 
© importunity, than that he had any great hope of ſucceſs by 
«it; inſiſting ſtill, that nothing but his own Liberty would 
ct do it: for which he gave a reaſon, that before had never 
been heard of, and was very contrary to what the Duke had 
faid to the Chancellor, which was,“ That the State of Scotland 
ce was ſo ſenſible of the injury done to the Duke by his impri- 

F ſonment (which he had faid before that they were very glad 
of) © That they had made an Order, that there ſhould never 
ce he Treaty with the King, or agreeing with Mountroſe, till 
ce he was at Liberty, or brought to a legal Trial. And when 
Charles Murray went to him for his Inſtructions, though he 
ſaid much for him to ſay again to his Friends, and his Brother 1 
towards their declaring for the King, he diſcouraged him i 
much as to the Journey, repreſenting to him © His own dan 1 
te ger and the ſtrict Orders that were in Scotland againſt di- 
c viſive Motions; of which, he ſaid, he feared this would be 

| ce taken for one. 

Tuis made the Council to have no mind to be engaged 

in any Treaty with him, and leſs in propoſing or conſenting 

| ce to his Liberty; not only upon the former knowledge the 

| had of his diſpoſition and nature, but alſo that they believ'd 

5 if he were not ſincere, he would do much miſchief; and the 

| more for being in any degree truited; if he were ſincere, 

that he would be able to do more good for the King, by 

| being redeem'd out of Priſon by the Enemy, than by being 

* | releaſed by the King or Prince. And therefore, when the 

. Prince remov'd in that haſte and diſorder from Pendennis to 

Silly, there was no poſſibility of removing him; ſo that, at 

| the ſurrender of the Mount, which was, by his advice, much Upon he 

ö ſooner than they had reaſon to do it, when they were able S, 

to defend themiclves for many Months, he was enlarged, and je b, A 
.  remoy'd himſeif to London by ſpeedy Journeys on Horſe- . 
back; and did never after complain of the Stone; which he 


rng —̃ — 2 — — — L * 
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before proteſted © Would kill him, if he were not cut with- 
| DJ 77 OO 
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me King's W left the King in Oxford, free from the trouble and un- 


Tec cafinefs of thoſe perpetual and wandring Marches, in which 
he had been ſo many Months exerciſed; and quiet from all 
rude and infolent provocations. He was now amongſt his 
true and faithful Counſellors and Servants, whoſe Affection 
and Loyalty had firſt engaged them in his Service, and made 
them ſtick to him to the end; and who, if they were not able 
to give him aſſiſtance, to ſtem that mighty Torrent that over- 
bore both Him and Them, paid him ſtill the Duty that was 
due to him, and gave him no vexation when they could not 
give him comfort. There were yet ſome Garriſons remaining 
in his Obedience, which were like, during the Winter Sea- 
| fon, to be preſerv'd from any attempt of the Enemy. But 
upon the Approach of Spring, if the King ſhould be without 
an Army in the Field, the Fate of thoſe few places was eaſie 
to be diſcern'd. And which way an Army could poſſibly be 
brought together, or where it ſhould be rais'd, was not with- 
in the compaſs of the wiſeſt Man's comprehenſion. How- 


ever the more difficult it was, the more vigour was to be 


applied in the attempt. Worceſter, as it was Neighbouring 
to Wales, had the greateſt Outlet and Elbow- room; and the 


Parliament party that had gotten any Footing there, behaved 


' themſelves with that Inſolence and Tyranny, that even they 


who had called them thither, were weary of them, and ready 


to enter into any combination to deſtroy them. Upon this 

roſpect, and ſome invitation, the King ſent the Lord Aſtley 
q whom he had before, at his being at Cardiff, conſtituted 
Governour of thoſe Parts, in the place of the Lord Gerrard) 
to Worceſter, with order, © To proceed, as he ſhould find him- 
«ſelf able, towards the gathering a Body of Horſe together, 
te 2gainſt the Spring, from thoſe Garriſons which were left, 
ce and from Wales: and what progreſs he made towards it will 


be ſoon known, | Os 
Wuer a full proſpect upon the moſt mature delibera- 

tion, was taken of all the hopes which might with any co- 

Jour of reaſon be entertain'd ; all that occurr'd, appcar'd fo 


hopeleſs and deſperate, that it was thought fit to reſort to 
an old expedient, that had been found as deſperate as any; 


which was a new Overture for a Treaty of Peace: for which, 

they who adviſed it, had no other reaſon, but that they could 

8 not tell what elſe to do. Cromwell had left Fairfax in tlie 
Cromwell Weſt, and with a Party Selected had ſer down before Baſing, 
oe mand his imperious Summons having been rejected, he Storm d 
Baſing. the Place and took it, and put moſt of the Garriſon to the 
Sword: and a little before Winchefter had Surrender d upon 

eaſy conditions. The leſſer Garriſons in the North, which 

had ſtood out till now, were tender d every day; and the 
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Scotiſh Army, which had march'd as far as their own Borders, 
was called back, and requir'd to Beſiege Newark. So that 
whoever thought the ſending to the Parliament ( puffed up 
and ſwoln with ſo many Succeſſes) for a Peace, would prove 
to no purpoſe, was not yet able to tell, what was like to 
prove to better purpoſe. This reflection alone prevail'd with 
the King, who had enough experimented thole inclinations, 
to refer entirely to the Council, © to chooſe any expedient, 

” 2 thought moſt probable to ſucceed, and to prepare any 

* Metlage they would adviſe his Mijeſty to lend to the Par- 
*liament. And when they had conſider'd it, the Overturcs 
he had already made, by two ſeveral Mctiages, to which he 
had receiv'd no Anſwer, were lo ample, that they knew not 
what addition to make to them; but concluded, © That this 
te Meflage fould contain nothing but a re[cntment of That, 
*and a demand of an Anſwer to the Meſſages his Majeſty 
ce had formerly ſent for a Treaty of Peace. 

Tus Meſlagg had the {ame entertainment which the for- me King 
mer had receiv'd. It was receiv'd, read and then laid alide on ens 
without any Debate; which they who wiſh'd well to it had reace, wb 
not credit or courage to advance; yet {till found means to 2 — 

convey their advice to Oxford, That the King ſhould not — 
* give over that importunity: and they who had little hopes 
of better effects from it, were yet of opinion, © That the neg- 
ce lecting thoſe gracious invitations, made by his Majeſty for 

peace, would ſhortly make the Parliament fo odious, that 

e they would not dare long to continue in the ſame obſti- 

| *nacy. The Scots were griev d and enragedto ſee their Idol 
Presbytery ſo undervalued, and lighted, that beſides the In- 
dependents power in the City, their very Aſſembly of Di- 

vines every day loſt Credit and Authority to ſupport it, and 

| | deſired nothing more than a Treaty for Peace: and many 

| ethers who had contributed moſt to the ſuppreſſion of the 
King's Power, were now much more afraid of their own 

Army, than ever they had been of His Authority ; and be- 

liev'd, that if a Treaty were once fer on foot, it would not 

Z be in the power of the molt violent to render it ineffectual: 

| or whatever they believ'd themſelves, they convey d this to 

| ſome about the King, as the concurrent advice of all who pre- 

tended to wiſh well: And ſome Men took upon them to 
ſend the ſubject of what Meſſage the King ſhould ſend, and 

1 cloath'd in {ach expreſſions, as they conceiv'd were like to 

gain ground; which his Majeſty could not but gracioully ac 
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cept; though he very ſeldom imitated their Style. ſends ogain 
ArxTExthe King had long expected an Anſwer to his laſt /* E * 


MNeſſage, induced by thoſe and the like reaſons above men- te Dute of 
tion d, he ſent again to the Parliament, © Thar they would * 
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* {end a Safe Conduct for the Duke of Richmond, and the 
Earl of Southampton, M John Aſhburnham, and M. Geoffrey 
* Palmer; by whom he would make ſuch particular Propo- 
ce ſitions to them, as he hoped would produce a Peace. To 
this they return d an Anſwer, ſuch as it was, That it would 


ebe inconvenient, and might be of dangerous conſequence, 


to be Sign'd by him; which would be the only way to pro- 


te to admit thoſe Lords and Gentlemen to come into their 


*Quarters;'but that they were preparing ſome Propoſitions, 


te which, when finiſh'd, ſhould be {ent to his Majeſty in Bills, 


ce duce a Peace. The King underſtood well what fach Bills 
would contain, and which when he had granted, he ſhould 
have nothing left to deny; and therefore liked not, that ſuch 
concluſions ſhould be. made without a Treaty. He refolv'd 
once more to try another way, which having been never yet 
try'd, he believ'd 

hazard ſoever his Perſon ſhould be in, he ſhould diſcover, 


whether he had ſo many Friends in the Parliament, and the 


The King 
ſends to de- 


fire 4 Perſo- 


nal Trea 
at Weſt- 
minſter. 


«© Weſtminſter, wi 


City, as many Men would perſwade him to conclude; and 
whether the Scots had ever a thought of doing him. Service. 
He ſent to them, towards the end of December, That ſince 
*all other Overtures had prov'd ineffectual, He defir'd to 
te enter into a Perſonal Treaty with the two Houſes of Par- 
*<liameat at 1 and the Commiſſioners of the Par- 


c liament of Scotland, upon all matters which might conduce | 
dito the Peace and Happineſs of the diſtracted Kingdoms; 


* and to that purpoſe his Majeſty would come to London, or 

| ch fuch of his Servants as now attended him, 
te and their followers, not exceeding in the whole the Num- 
te ber of three hundred Perſons, if he might have the engage- 
te ment of the two Houſes of Parliament, the Commiſſioners 
te of the Parliament of Scotland, of the Chief Commanders in 


Str Thomas Fairfax's Army, and of thole of the Scotiſb Army, 


*for his Free and Safe coming to, and abode in London, or 
©. N for the ſpace of forty days; and after that 


ee time, for his Free and Safe repair to Cord, Worceſter, or 


* Newark, if a Peace ſhould not be concluded: For their bet- 
*ter encouragement to hope well from this Treaty, his Ma- 


ec jeſt offer d to ſettle the Militia in ſuch Perſons as ſhould 


acceptable to them. 


Tris Meſſage indeed awaken'd them, and made them be- 


lieve that the Gameſters who were to play this Game, look'd 
into their hands, and hoped to find a Party in their own 
Quarters; and that if they ſhould neglect to ſend an Anſwer 


to this Meſſage, their Silence might be taken for conſent, 


and that they ſhould quickly hear the King was in London; 


which they did not wiſh, They made thereupon more than 


they could not deny; and if granted, what 


ordinary | 


3 
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ordinary haſte, to let his Majeſty know, That there had been 
*no delay on their parts; but for the Perſonal Treaty de- 
te ſired by his Majeſty, after ſo much Innocent Blood ſhed in 
*the War by his Commands, and Commiſſions (with the 
mention of many other odious particulars)* They conceiv'd, 
*that until Satisfaction and Security were firſt given to both 
Kingdoms, his Majeſty's coming thither could not be con- 
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* yenient, nor by them aſſented to; nor did they apprehend 


it a means conducing to Peace, to accept of a T tcaty for 
few days, with any thoughts or intentions of returning to 


© Hoſtility again. They obſerv'd, That his Majeſty detir'd 


te the engagement, not only of the Parliament, but of the 
* Chief Commanders in Sr Thomas Fairfax's Army, and thoſe 
* of the Scetiſh Army; which they laid, was againlt the Pri- 
*vilege and Honour of Parliament, to have tho!e joyn'd with 


them, who were Subject and Subordinate to their Autho- 


*rity. They renew'd what they had faid in their laſt An- 
ſwer, That they would ſhortly ſend {ome Bills to his Majeſty, 
e the ſigning of which would be the belt way to procure a 
* good and ſafe Peace. 5 


TrovGH the King was not willing to acquieſce with this T- King 
ſtubborn 1 bur ſent Meſſage upon Meſſage (till to“ again. 
them for a 


tter Anſwer, and at laſt offer d To diſmantle 
«all his Garriſons, and ſo come to and reſide with his Par- 
* liatment, if all they who had adhered to him, might be at 


© liberty to live in their own Houſes, and to enjoy their own | 


*Eſtates, without being obliged to take any Oaths, but 


e what were cnjoyn'd by the Law; he could never procure | 


any other An{wer from them. And leſt all this ſhould not 
appear Affront enough, they publiſh'd an Ordinance, as they Their od. 


F nance there- 


the Parliament already given to him, come, or to attempt to 
© come within the Lines of Communication, the Committee 


call'd it, That if the King ſhould, contrary to the advice o 


* of the Militia ſhould raife ſuch Forces as they ſhould think 
ce fit, to prevent any Tumult that might ariſe by his coming, 


and to ſuppreſs any that ſhould happen; and to apprehend | 


ce any who ſhould come with him, or reſort to him, and to 


*ſecure his Perſon from Danger: which was an expreſſion 


they were not aſhamed N 6 to uſe, when there was no 


Danger that threaten'd him, but what themſelves contriv'd, 


and deſign d againſt him. To this their Ordinance, they 


added another Injunction, That all who had ever borne 
* Arms for his Majeſty 98 very many upon the Sur- 
render of Garriſons, and 

Articles upon thoſe Surrenders, were come thither) “ ſhould 


te immediately depart, and go out of London, N penalty of 
a 


«being proceeded againlt as Spies. So that doors being, 
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in this obſtinate manner, ſhut againſt a Treaty, all thoughts 
of That, at leaſt with reference to the Parliament, were laid 
aſide; and all endeavours uſed to get ſuch a power together, 
as might make them ſce that his Majeſty was not out of all 
poſſibility of being yet able to defend himſelf. | 


 Wrex all hopes, as I ſaid, were deſperate of any Treaty 


with the Parliament, and conſequently many hazards were 
to be run, in the contriving a Peace any other way; the 


ſuſtaining the War, witch any probability of Succeſs, was the 
next deſirable thing to a Peace, and preferable before any ſucli 


Pcace, as was probably to be hoped for from the Party that 


govern'd the Army, which govern'd the Parliament. The 


King therefore uſed all the means which occurr'd to him, or 
which were adviſed and propoſed by others, to divide the 


Independent Party; and to prevail with ſome principal Per- 


{ons of them, to find their Content and Satisfaction in ad- 


vancing his Intereſt. That Party comprehended many who 
. A ſo much Enemies to the State, or to the Church, 


as not to deſire heartily that a Peace might be eſtabliſh'd upon 
the foundations of Both, ſo their own particular Ambitions 
might be comply'd with. To them the King thought he 
might be ableto propoſe very valuable Compenlations for 
any Service they could do Him; and the Power of the Preſ- 


bycerians, as they were in conjunction with the Scars; ſeem d 


no unnatural Argument to work upon thoſe, who profeſſed 
to be ſway d by matter of Liberty of Conſcience in Religion: 


| fince it was out of all queſtion, that they ſhould never find the 


leaſt ſatisfaction totheirScruples, and their Principles in Church 


Government, from thoſe who pretended to Erect the King- 


dom of Jeſus Chriſt. And it was thought to be no il] Preſage 


towards the repairing of the Fabrick of the Church of Eng- 
land, that it's two Mortal Enemies, who had expoſed it to 
ſo much Perſecution and O 
tally, and labour'd each others Deſtruction, with the ſame 


preſſion, hated each other as mor- 


Fury and Zeal they had both practiſed towards Her. This 


vas well acquainted with the unruly Spirit and Malice of the 


reaſonable imagination very much diſpoſed the King, who 


Presbyterians, to think it poſſible that he might receive ſome 
benefit from the * 


and with which he was utterly unacquainted: and his Ma- 


jeſty's extraordinary Affection for the Church made him the 
lels weigh and conſider the incompatibility and irreconcila- 
bleneſs of that Faction with the Government of the State; of 
which, it may be, he was the leſs ſenſible, becauſe he thought 
nothing more impoſſible, than that the Engliſh Nation ſhould 


ſubmit to any other than Monarchical Government. There 


were beſides an over. active and buſy kind of Men, who {till 


under- 


nts; a Faction newly grown up, 
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undertook to make Overtures as agreeable to the wiſh of 
{ome principal Leaders of that Party, and as with their Au- 
thority, and ſo prevail'd with the King, to ſuffer ſome per- 
ſons of Credit near him, to make ſome Propoſitions, in his 
Name, to particular Perſons. And it is very probable, thar 
as the fame Men, made the expectations of thoſe People ap- 
pear to the King much more reaſonable and moderate, than in 
truth they were, ſo they perſwaded the others to believe, 
that his Majeſty would yield to many more important Con- 
ceſſions, than he would ever be induced to grant. So either B in vain, 
fide had, in a ſhort time, a clear view into each others inten- 
tions, and quickly gave over any expectation of benefit that 
way; fave that the Independents were willing, that the King 
ſhould cheriſh the hopes of their complyance, and the King 
as willing that they ſhould believe that his Majeſty might be 
prevail'd with to grant more, than at firſt he appear d re- 
ſolv'd to do. I 

Tux truth is, though that Party was moſt prevalent in 
the Parliament; and comprehended all the Superior Officers 
of the Army (the General only excepted ; who thought him- 11 
ſelf a Presbyterian ) yet there were only three Men, Vane, (| 

_ Cromwel, and Ircton, who govern'd and diſpoſed all the reſt 
according to their Sentiments; and without doubt they had ; 
not yet publiſhed their dark deſigns to many of their own A 
Party, nor would their Party, at that time, have been ſo nu- 4 

merous and conſiderable, if they had known, or but imagin'd „ 
that they had entertain d thoſe thoughts of Heart, which they VN 
grew every day leſs tender to conceal, and forward —— 1 
to diſcover. : P 
Tux k was another Intrigue now ſet on foot, with much 4 Trey | 


more probability of Succels, both in reſpect of the thing it K 
ſelf, and the circumſtances with which it came accompanied ; the Scots, 
and that was a Treaty with the Scots, by the Interpolition and 5H 09 | 
Mediation of the Crown of France; which, to that purpoſe fn of | 
at this time, ſent an Envoy, one Montrevil, to London, with France: = = 
ſome formal Addreſs to the Parliament, but intentionally to crevit ;, 6 
Negotiate between the King and the Scots; whoſe Agent at/*s for tat 
Paris had given encouragement tothe Queen of England, then“ T. 
there, to hope that That Nation would return to their Duty; 
and the Queen Regent, in the great generoſity of her Heart, 
did really deſire to contribute all that was in Her Power to 
the King's recovery. To that purpoſe, ſhe ſent Montrevil at 
this time with Credentials to the King, as well as to the Par- 


liament; by which the Queen had opportunity to Communi- 


cateher Advice to the King her Husband; and the Envoy had [ 
Authority © To engage the Faith of France, for thc perfor- 9 
te mance of whatloever the King ſhould promite to the Scots. 4 

ms Tris 1 
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Tus was the firſt inſtance, and it will appear a very ſorry 
one, That a Forreign Soveraign Prince gave, of wiſhing a Re- 
conciliation, or to put a period to the Civil War in his Ma- 
jeſty's Dominions; towards the contrivance whereof, and the 
frequent fomenting ir, too many of them contributed too 
much. The old Maxim, That the Crown of England could 
s Ballance the Differences which fell out between the Princes 


* of Europe, by it's inclining to either Party, had made the 


Miniſters of our State too negligent in cultivating the Affecti- 


ons of their Neighbours by any real Obligations; as if they 


were to be Arbiters only in the Differences which fell out 
between others, without being themſelves lyable to any im- 


_ of adverſe Fortune. This made the unexpected Ca- 


lamity that befel this Kingdom, not ingrateful to it's Neigh- 


bours on all ſides; who were willing to ſee it weaken d and 
chaſtiſed by it's own ſtrokes. 
CaRDIVAI Richelieu, out of the haughtineſs of his own 


nature, and immoderate appetite of revenge, under the diſ- 


vVvarm that People into Rebellion, and ſaw the Poiſon thereof 


guiſe of being jealous of the Honour of his Maſter, had dif- 
cover'd an implacable hatred againſt the Engliſh, ever fince 
that unhappy provocation by the Invaſion of the Iſle of Ree, 
and the declared Protection of Rochel; and took the firſt op- 
portunity, from the indiſpoſition and murmurs of Scotland, to 


_ proſper, and ſpread to his own wiſh ; which he tomented by 


the French Embaſſadour in the Parliament, with all the Ve- 


nom of his Heart; as hath been mention'd before. As he 
had not unwiſely driven the Queen Mother out of France, 


or rather kept herfrom returning, when ſhe had unadviſedly 


_ withdrawn her felt from thence, ſo he was as vigilant to keep 


her Daughter, the Queen of England, from coming thither ; 


Which ſhe reſolv'd to have done, when ſhe carried the 
| Princeſs Royal into Holland; in hope to work upon the King 


her Brother, to make ſuch a ſeaſonable Declaration againſt the 


| Rebels of England, and Scotland, as might terrify them from 


the farther proſecution of their wicked purpoſes. But it was 


made known to her, That her Preſence would not be ac- 


 Eceptable in France; and fo, for the preſent, that enterpriſe 


— AA 5 

Bur that great Cardinal being now dead, and the King 
himſelf dying within a ſhort time after, the Adminiſtration of 
the Affairs of that Kingdom, in the Infancy of the King, and 
under his Mother, the Queen Regent, was committed to 
Cardinal Mazarin, an Italian by Birth, and raiſed by Richelieu 
to the degree of a Cardinal, for his great dexterity in putting 
Caſal into the hands of France, when the Spaniard had given 


it up to him, as the Nuntio of the Pope, and in truſt that it 


ſhould 


which his Nature and Parts excell 
gun with great Reſolution and Vigour, and even gone through 


A 
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| ſhould remain in the Poſſeſſion of his Holineſs, till the Title 


of the Duke of Mantza ſhould be determin'd. This Car- 
dinal was a Man rat her of different, than contrary Parts from 
his Predeceſſor; and fitter to build upon the Foundations 


which he had laid, than to have laid thoſe Foundations; and 


to cultivate, by Artifice, 1 and Diſſimulation (in 
d) what the other had be- 


with invincible Conſtancy and Courage. So that, the one 
having broken the heart of all oppoſition and contradiction 
to the Crown, by the cutting off the Head of the Duke of 
Mont mor an), and reducing Monheur, the Brother of the 
King, to the moſt tame ſubmiſſion, and incapacity of foment- 


ing another Rebellion, it was very eaſy for the other, to find a 


complyance from all Men, now ſufficiently terrified from any 
contradiction. And how great things ſoever this laſt Miniſter 
perform d for the Service of that Crown, during the Minority 


149 


of the King, they may all, in juſtice, be imputed to the pru- 


dence and providence of Cardinal Richelieu; who had reduced 
and diſpoſed the whole Nation to an entire Subjection and 


Submiſſion to what ſhould be impoſed upon them. 


CarDInar Mazarin, when he came firſt to that great 


_ Miniſtry, was without any Perſonal Animoſity againſt our 


King, or the Engliſh Nation ; and was no otherwiſe delighred 
with the Diſtraction and Confuſion they were both involv'd in, 


than as it diſabled the whole People from making ſuch a con- 


difficult to him: which he had the more reaſon to 19 5m 
by the Reſidence of Don Alonſo de Cardenas, Embaſſadour 


junction with the Spaniard, as might make the proſecution of 
that War (upon which his whole Heart was ſet) the more 


from the King of Spain, ſtill at London, making all Addreſſes 
to the Parliament. When the Queen had been compell'd in 


the laſt year, upon the advance of the Earl of Eſſex into the 


Weſt, to Tranſport her ſelf out of Cornwal into France, ſhe 
had found there as good a reception, as ſhe could expect; 
and receiv'd as many expreſſions of kindneſs from rhe Queen 


Regent, and as ample promiſes from the Cardinal, as ſhe 
could wiſh. So that ſhe promiſed her ſelf a very good effect 


from her Journey; and did procure from him ſuch a preſent | 


ſupply of Arms and Ammunition, as though of no great va- 


lue in it ſelf, ſhe was willing to interpret, as a good evidence 


of the reality of his intentions. But the Cardinal did not yet 


think the King's Condition low enough; and rather deſired, 


by adminiftring little and ordinary Supplies, to enable him to 


continue the ſtruggle, than to ſee him Victorious over his Ene- 


mies; when he might more remember, how ſlender Aid he 


had receiy'd, than That he had been aſſiſted; and might here- 


after 
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after make himſelf Arbiter of the Peace between the two 


Crowns. Wherefore he was more ſollicitous to keep a good 
correſpondence with the Parliament, and to profeſs a Neutra- 
lity between the King and them, than inclined to give them 
any jealouſy, by appearing much concern'd for the King. 
Bu x after the Battle of Naſeby was loſt, and that the King 
ſeem d ſo totally defeated, that he had very little hope of ap- 
pearing again in the head of an Army, that might be able to 
refiſt the Enemy, the Cardinal was Awaken'd to new Appre- 
henſions; and ſaw more cauſe to fear the Monſtrous power 
of the Parliament, after they had totally ſubdued the King, 
than ever he had to apprehend the excels of greatneſs in the 


Crown: and therefore, beſides the frequent incitements he re- 


ceiv d from the generoſity of the Queen Regent, who really 
deſir d to ſupply ſome Subſtantial relief to the King, he was 
himſelf willing to receive any Propoſitions from the Queen of 
England, by which She thought that the King her Husband's 


Service might be advanced; and had always the Dexterity 


and Artitice, by letting things fall in diſcourſe, in the preſence 
of thoſe, who, he knew, would obſerve and report war they 
heard or conceiv'd, to cauſe that to be propoſed to him, 
which he had moſt mind to do, or to engage himſelf in. So 


he had Application enough from the Covenanting Party of 


e perform all that they ſhould promiſe, as that the King 


Montre- 


Scotland (who from the beginning had depended upon France, 


by the encouragement and promiſes of Cardinal Richelieu) 
to know how to direct them, to apply themſelves to the Queen 


of England, that they might come recommended by her Ma- 
jeſty to him, as a good —— for the King's Service. For 


they were not now reſerv d in their Complaints of the Treat- 
ment they receiv d from the Parliament, and of the terrible 
apprehenſion they had of being diſappointed of all their hopes, 
by the prevalence of the Independent Army, and of their 
Faction in both Houſes; and therefore wiſh'd nothing more, 
than a good opportunity to make a firm conjunction with 
the King; towards which they had all encouragement from 
the Cardinal, if they made their addreſs to the Queen, and if 
her Majeſty would deſire the Cardinal to conduct it. And be- 
cauſe many things muſt be promiſed, on the King's behalf, to 


the Scots upon this their engagement, The Crown of France 


cc ſhould give credit and engage, as well that the Scots ſhould 


* ſhould make good whatſoever ſhould be undertaken by Him, 
* or by the Queen on his behalf, 


Tuls was the occaſion and ground of ſending Monſieur 


vil Nego- Montrevel into England, as is mention'd before. He arciv'd 
there in Fanuary, with as much credit as the Queen Regent 
could give him to the Scots, and as the Queen of England 


tiation wit 


the King. 


could 
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could give him to the King; who likewiſe perſwaded his Ma- 
jeity, to believe, That France was now become really kind 
eto him, and would engage all it's Power to ſerve him; and 
te that the Cardinal was well aſſured, that the Scots would be- 
*haye themſelves henceforwards very honeſtly; which his 
Majeſty was willing to believe, when all other hopes had 
. failed ; and all the overtures made by him for a Treaty had 
been rejected. Bur it was not long before he was undeceiv d; 


and diſcern d that this Treaty was not like to produce better 


fruit, than his former Overtures had done. For the firſt In- 
formation he receiv'd from Montrevil, after his arrival in 
England, and after he had conferr'd with the Scotiſb Commiſ- 
ſioners, was, That they peremptorily inſiſted upon his Ma- 
« jelty's Condeſcenſion, and Promiſe, for the Eſtabliſhment of 
* the Presbyterian Government in England, as it was in Scot- 
*land; without which, he ſaid, there was no hope, that they 
* would ever joyn with his Majeſty ; and therefo:erhe Envoy 
preſſed his Majeſty © To give them fatisfaction therein, as the 
advice of the Queen Regent and the Cardinal, and likewiſe 
* of the Queen his Wife; which exceedingly troubled the 


King. And the Scots alledged confidently, That the Queen 
Chad expreſsly promis'd to St Robert Moray (a cunning and 


a dextrous Man, who had been employ'd by them to her Ma- 


jeſty) © That his Majeſty ſhould conſent thereunto. They 


roduced a Writing Sign'd by the Queen, and deliver'd to 
$ Robert Moray, wherein there were ſuch expreſſions con- 
cerning Religion, as nothing pleaſed the King ; and made him 


look u wn that Negotiation, as rather a Conſpiracy againſt the 


Churc 


between the Roman Catholicks and Presbyterians, 


than as an Expedient for his Reſtoration, or Preſervation: | 
and he was very much diſpleaſed with ſome Perſons, of near 


truſt about the Queen, to whole miſinformation, and advice, 


he imputed what her Majeſty had done in that particular. 


TrEREVPON he deferr'd not to let Monſicur Montrevil 
know, That the alteration of the Government in the Church 


ee was expreſly againſt his Conſcience; and that he would 
«never conſent to it; that what the Queen his Wife had 


*ſeenrd to promiſe, proceeded from her not being well in- 
ce form d of the conſtitution of the Government of England, 
ce which could not conſiſt with the change that was propoſed. 


But his Majeſty offer'd, To give all the aſſurance imaginable, 


cceand hoped that the Queen Regent would engage her Royal 
ce Word on his behalf in that particular, that the. Maintenance 
c and Support of the Epiſcopal Government in England,ſhouid 
ce not in any degree ſhake, or bring the leaſt prejudice to that 
ce Government that was then ſettled in Scotland; and, far- 
ther he offer d, That, if the Scots ſhould defire to have the 

| | cc ree 
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That they would never inſiſt upon the ſettling any other o- 
cc vernment than was at that time practiſed in London; urging | 


| The Hiſtory Book IX. 
«free exerciſe of their Religion, according to their own pra- 
* &ice and cuſtom, whilſt they ſhould be at any time in 
* England, he would aſſign them convenient places to that 
<« purpoſe in London, or any other part of the Kingdom, 
© where they ſhould deſire it. Nor could all the Importunity 
or Arguments, uſed by Montrevil, prevail with his Majeſty 
to enlarge thoſe Conceſſions, or in the leaſt to recede from 
the conſtancy of his reſolution; though he inform'd him of 
ce The diſſatisfaction both the Scoriſh Commiſſioners, and the 
ce Presbyterians in London had in his Majeſty's reſolution, and 
te averſeneſs from gratifying them in that, which they always 


cc had, and always would inſiſt 22 and that the Scots were 


ce reſolv d to have no more to do with his Majeſty; but to 
te agree with the Independents; from whom they could have 
t better condiflons than from Him; and he fear d ſuch an 


« Agreement was too far advanced already. 


M an v Anſwers and Replies paſſed between the King and 


Montrevil in Cipher, and with all imaginable Secrecy; in 


which whatever reproaches were caſt upon him afterwards, 


he always gave the King very clear and impartial information 


of the temper, and of the diſcourſes of thoſe People with whom 
he was to Tranſat. And though he did, upon all occaſions, 
with much carneſtneſs, adviſe his Majeſty to conſent to the 
unreaſorable demands of the Scots, which, he did believe, he 


would be art laſt compell'd to do, yet ir is as certain, that he 


did uſe all the Arguments the Talent of his Underſtanding, 
which was a very good one, could ſuggeſt to him, to perſwade 
the Scots to be contented with what the King had fo frankly 


offer d and granted to them; and did all he could to perſwade 
and convince them, that their own preſervation, and that of 
their Nation depended upon the preſervation of the King, 


and the Support of his Regal Authority. And it is very me- 
morable, that, in Anſwer to a Letter which Montrevil writ 
to the King, and in which he perſwaded his Majeſty to agree 
with the Scots upon their own demands, and amongſt other 
Arguments, aſſured his Majeſty, © That the Engliſh Presbyte- 
<rians were fully agreed with the Scots (which his Majeſt 
believ'd they would never be) the Scots having declared, 


— 


many other ſucceſſes, which they had at that time obtain d; 
the King, after ſome expreſſions of his adhering to what he 


had formerly declared, uſed theſe words in his Letter of the 


21f of January to Monſieur Montrevil, © Let them never flat- 


*ter themſelves ſo with their good ſucceſſes: without pre- 


*tending to Prophecy, I will foretel their ruin; except they 


agree with me; however it ſhall pleaſe God to diſpoſe of 


— 


Lad 
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- Me; which they had great reaſon to remember after. 

1 Bu T becauſe, though this Treaty was begun, and proceed- 

t ed ſo far as is recited, before the end of the preſent Vear, | 

A yet it was carried on, and did not conclude, till ſome Months | 

v after the next Year was begun, we ſhall put an end to our 

y Relation of it at preſent, and reſume what remains, in it's 

Q place of the Year enſuing: Only, before we finiſh our Account | 

f of the Actions of this unfortunate Year Forty five, we muſt | 

e mention one more, which happen'd on the twoand twentieth A 

d of March, juſt as the Year was expiring. 3 | 

8 Tue King had hoped to draw out of the few Garriſons e Ter | 

e ſtill in his poſieſſion, ſuch a Body of Horſe and Foot, as might rey dye 

0 enable Him to take the Field ox: © in the Spring, though with- ay port 

e out any fixed deſign. But this was daſn d in the very beginning, Foto | 

n by the total Rout and Defeat the Lord Aſtley underwent , who fem. | 
being upon his March from Worceſter towards Oxford, with | 

d | two thouſand Horſe and Foot, and the King having appointed | 

5 to meet him, with another Body of frcen e Horſe | 

55 and Foot, Letters and Orders miſcarried, and were intercept- 

n ed; whereby the Enemy came to have notice of the Reſolu- 

n tion, and drew a much greater ſtrength from their ſeveral | 

s. Garriſons of Gloceſter, Waru/ ick, Coventry, and Eveſham, So 

Ce that the Lord Aſtley was no ſooner as Kh March, but the 

e || follow'dhim; and the ſecond day, after he had marched all 

e night, when he thought he had eſcaped all their Quarters, they 

8 fell upon his Wearied Troops; which, though, a bold and 

e ſtout Reſiſtance was made, were at laſt totally Defeated; and 

y the Lord Aſtley himſelf, St Charles Lucas, who was Lieute- 

le nant General of the Horſe, and moſt of the other Officers, 

" who were nor kill'd, were taken Priſoners. The few who 

BH eſcaped, were fo ſcatter d and diſperſed, that they never came 

2 together again: nor did there remain, from that time, any 


1 ſfibility for the King to draw any other Troops together 
e ta the Sr e 
= | 
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